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PREFACE 


INDIA : A Refer eiue Annual was first brought out by the 
Publications Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcast- 
ing in 1953, with the object of providing authentic information on 
the diverse aspects of our national life and activities. The response 
both within the copntry and abroad encouraged the publishers to 
widen the scope of the Annual in successive issues, w^ith the benefit 
of advice and "suggestions from many scholars, economists and others 
to whom we take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude. 

Tlie Annual contains information compiled from official and 
Cither authoritative sources. It does not, however, claim to be 
exhaustive. Readers requiring additional information arc referred 
to the Government reports and publications, reference works and 
other books which arc listed in the Select Bibliography at the 
end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

India, also known as Bharat, is well marked ofT from tlic rest of Asia 
by mountains and the sea Avhicli i^ivc the coimtry an unmistakable ideogra- 
phical unity. Protected by the Himalayas in the noi th, the country str etches 
southwards and, at tlie 'Fropic of Cancer, tapers oil into the Indian Ocean 
between the Bay of Rengal on the east and the Arabian Sea on the west. 
Lying emirely to the north of the Er^uator bcUveen latitudes 8° and 37° 
north and longitudes 68° and 98° cast, it measures about 2,000 miles from 
north to south and aljout 1,700 miles from east to vvc'st and covers an area 
of 12,59,797 SC], miles*. Measured by the extent of its territory, India is 
the seventh largest country in the world. It has a land frontier 9,309 miles 
long and a coastline of about 3,535 miles. 

THE PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 

The formidable Himalayas form India’s northern boundary, along 
which lie Sinkiang, Tibet and Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan arc two States 
in this region which are attached to India by special Treaties. A series of 
mountain ranges in the cast separate India from Burma. To the north- 
east lies East I^akistan beLween the States of West Bengal and Assam. In 
the north-west, West Pakistan borders on India. In the south, the Gulf 
of Mannar and the Palk Strait separate India from Ceylon. The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal and the Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands in the Arabian Sea form part of the Indian Union. 

Physical Features 

The country comprises three well-defined regions : (i) the great 
mountain zone of the Himalayas, (ii) the Indo-Gangetic Plain Lind (iii) 
the southern Peninsula. 

The Himalayas comprise three almost parallel ranges interspersed with 
large plateaus and valleys some of which, like the Kashmir and Kulu val- 
leys, are fertile, extensive and of great scenic beauty. Some of the highest 
peaks in the world are to be found in these ranges. The high altitudes limit 
travel only to a few passes, notably the jelep La and Natu La on the main 
Indo-Tibet trade route through the Chumby valley, north-east of Darjeel- 
ing. The mountain wall extends over a distance of about 1 ,500 miles with 
a varying depth of 150 to 200 miles. In the east, between India and 
Burma and India and Pakistan, the hill ranges are much lower. Tlit Garo, 
Khasi, Jaintia and Naga hills running almost east-west join the chain of the 
Lushai and Arakan hills running north-south. 

The Indo-Gangetic plain, 1,500 miles long and 150 to 200 miles broad, 
is watered by the Ganga and its tributaries, the Yamuna, the Gomati, the 
Son, the Ghagra, the Gandak and the Kosi. The Brahmaputra rising be- 
yond the Himalayas enters India at its eastern extremity, flows through 
Assam and East Pakistan and joins the Ganga before the latter falls into the 
Bay of Bengal. The Punjab is watered by three tributaries of the Indus, 
namely, the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej. 
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The Peninsular plateau is marked off from the Indo-Gangetic plain 
by a mass of mountain and hill ranges, varying from 1,500 to 4,000 ft. in 
height. The more prominent among these are the Aravalli, Vindhya, 
Satpura, Maikal and Ajanta. The Peninsula is flanked on one side by the 
Eastern Ghats, where the elevation is 1,500 ft., and on the other by the 
Western Ghats where it is 3,000 ft., but rises in places to as much as 9,000 
ft. Between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea lies a narrow coastal 
strip, while between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal there is a 
broader coastal area. The southern point of the plateau is formed by the 
Nilgiri hills where the Eastern and Western Ghats meet. The Cardamom 
hills lying beyond may be regarded as a continuation of the Western Ghats. 
The plateau is traversed by the rivers Narmada and Tap ti which fall into 
the Arabian Sea and the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Krishna and the 
Kaveri which drain their waters into the Bay of Bengal. 

Geological Structure 

Geologically also, India consists of the same three distinct units, 
namely, the ancient block of the Peninsula, the Himalayas and their asso- 
ciated group of young fold-mountains flanking either side, and the Indo- 
Gangetic plain lying between these two. 

The Peninsula is a region of great geological stability and is remarka- 
bly immune from seismic disturbances of any intensity. The basal complex 
of the larger part of the Peninsula consists of highly metamorphosed rocks of 
the earliest periods. 

The geological sequence in the Himalayas has been almost entirely 
marine and there is little doubt that the area now occupied by the great 
mountains was a deep sea until late in the second geological period. Much 
of the area is still very imperfectly known geologically, especially in the 
cast, and many phases of its history are still very controversial. The 
outermost Himalayan foothills — the Siwaliks — represent a late buckling of 
the erosion products of the mountains themselves. These deposits arc not 
essentially dilTcrent from some of those now forming. 

The Indo-Gangetic plain is a macro-region of alluvium covering 
3,00,000 square miles. The thickness of the alluvial deposits* has never been 
ascertained though borings to a depth of 1,300 feet have not revealed a rocky 
bottom. The filling is of very unequal depth having been replenished in the 
east by alluvial deposits brought down from the mountains by the rivers and 
in the west by windblown materials. Topographically the plains are re- 
markably homogeneous with little relief for hundreds of miles. 

Climate 

The climate of India is essentially monsoon-tropical and this descrip- 
tion is valid not withstanding local variations such as the winter rains in 
the north-west, which are entirely subsidiary to the main summer rainfall 
regime. The seasonal rhythm can be broadly cla.ssificd as follows ; (i) the 
Cold Weather from October to the end of February ; (ii) the Hot Weather 
from the beginning of March to the beginning or middle of June ; and (hi) 
the Rainy Season from the beginning or middle of June to the end of 
September. The Indian Meteorological Department recognises four 
seasons : (i) The Cold Weather Season (December-March) ; (ii) The 
Hot Weather Season (April-May); (hi) the Rainy Season (June-September); 
and (iv) the season of the retreating south-west monsoon (October-Novem- 
ber). Tables 1 and 2 show the normal monthly and annual maximum and 
minimum temperatures in shade at nearly 50 selected stations in India. 



TABLE 1 

NORMiaMONmYAmiLfUiaMilXIlMTEW 


Slationi 

Elevation 
in feet 

Jan, 

Feb, 

i 

Mar, 

1 

Apr, 

*May 

i 

June 

1 

1 

July 


Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec, 

Yearly 

Abu 


65,3 

68.0 

76,6 

81,3 

87,3 

83,6 

75,3 

72.0 

75,2 

73,1 

73,7 

68,1 

75.8 

Ajra 

553 

73,0 

77,7 

83,1 

100.7 

106.8 

101,7 

31,5 

81,6 

33.1 

83,5 

( 

81,8 

75,8 30,5 

[ 

Abdabad 

153 

81.8 

87,3 

37.0 

103.8 

106,8 

101.8 

33,1 

88.3 

32.6 

37,2 

32.6 

86,1 

31,5 

Ajuitt 

1,553 

72,7 

77,0 

87,7 

37,3 

102,3 

100,1 

51.7 

w 

30,0 

31.5 

83.6 

75,1 

88,2 

Ali^rb 

615 

70,3 

, 75,7 

86.1 

36.6 

105.3 

102.2 

31,2 

31,5 

32,3 

33,1 

83.7 

71,0 

88.8 

Allababail .. 

322 

71,8 

73,2 

31.7 

102,6 

107,1 

102,7 

32,1 

83,1 

31.5 

50,1 

83.1 

75,7 

M,1 

Ambala- 

SS2 

63,1 

73.1 

81,3 

36,0 

103,3 

103.6 

35,5 

53,2 

81,0 

31.8 

82.1 

72,3 

88.2 

Bangalore 

3,521 

80.3 

85.6 

38,3 

! 52,5^ 

31,2 

i 81,1: 

1 

81,1 

81,1 

82.1 

81.7 

73.3 

78.2 

81.0 

Barely 

568, 

70,8 

75,1 

87,0 

37,8' 

103.1 

100.2 

1 

82,1 

30,2: 

30,5 

85,7 

81.6 

73.1 

87.6 

Bbopal 

1,613 

73,3 

i 

82.8 

51,2 

33,2 

101.1 

37.3 

85,6 

81,1 

85,3 

88,7 

83.6 

73,0 

83.1 

Bilancr 

731 

71,7 

76.3 

83,7 

33.5 

107,0 

107.1 

101,2 

37,5 

38,0 

35,7 

85.6 

75,3 

32,0 

Bombay 

37 

83,2 

83.1 

86.2 

83.1 

31,1 

88.5 

85,5 

85.0 

85.5 

88.8 

83.1 

86,6 

86.8 

Calcutta 

21 

73,6 

83,7 

32,5 

36,8 

55.6 

32.1 

85,5 

83,0 

83.3 

83,2 

81,2 

73,1 

88,5 

Cberrapunji „ 

1,383 

60,3 

62,2 

68,7 

71,3 

72.1 

72,0 

72,3 

72,5 

73.3 

71,3 

67,5 

62,3 

68.3 

Cuttacl 

87 

83.1 

88.2 

36,6 

101.2 

101.1 

35,5 

83,5 

83.0 

30,0 

83,7 

85,0 

81,2 

30,3 

Darjcclinj „ 

7,132 

17,0 

17,8 

55,1 

61.2 

62.3 

61.3 

65,7 

65.6 

61.6 

61,7 

55,6 

50,5 

58.6 



MLE 1 (Cdj 


Siitioiu 

Elevation 

infect 

Jan. 

Feb, 

hlar. 

1 

Apr, 1 May 

1 

June 

J^r 

All?. 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, ! Dec, 

1 

1 

Yearly 

DehiaDuii „ 

2,233 

88.1 

83,3 

23,1 

38.8 

36,8 

33,2 

86,5 

81.5 

81.8 

82,3 

25,1 

63,2 

81.1 

Gauhaii 

182 

21,8 

28.8 

85.3 

82.8 

82,2 

88.3 

63.2 

38,3 

83,1 

82.8 

81,3 

25,8 

81.2 

GoraUipiir 

251 

23,8 

22,2 

38.8 

33.3 

181.1 

56,3 

38.3 

83,6 

38,1 

83,1 

82.1 

21,5 

82.3 

Hisar 

225 

28,8 

26.2 

82.8 

32.8 

185,3 

185.8 

33.6 

36,3 

36,2 

31,8 

81,3 

21,2 

38.2 

Hydnabad 

1,228 

81,2 

83.3 

36.2 

188,5 

183.1 

31,8 

82,1 

85,3 

86,2 

88.2 

85,1 

83,5 

38.1 

Indore 

1,823 

23,5 

83.1 

31,1 

33,8 

182.3 

35.8 

85,1 

82,8 

85,1 

83,2 

83,8 

23,2 

t2 

Jaipur 

1,«1 

23,2 

22,8 

88.3 

38,2 

185,6 

183.1 

31,2 

38,3 

33.1 

31,1 

85,1 

26,1 

83.3 

jaminu 

1,2M 

85,1 

88.6 

28,3 

38,8 

38,3 

182,5 

35,1 

51,8 

31,3 

88,1 

28,8 

88,8 

81.3 

jliaiui' 

812 

28,1 

88.3 

32,1 

182,6 

188,5 

181.8 

! 

32,2 

' 83,3 

31,2 

33.1 

85.1 

28,1 

31.2 

Jodhpur 

23fi 

28,3 

88.6 

38,5; 

33,1 

185,1 

183,6 

38,3 

31,8 

31,2 

55,5 

82,6 

23,8 

i 

31.2 

Jubhulpore „ 

1,283 

22.1 

81,1 

31,6 

188.6 

185,1 

38,1 

88,1 

i 

1 

81,5 

82,1 

82,8 

82,2 

1 1 

22,1 

88,3 

Kanpur 

113 

21,3 

22,8 

83,1 

33.1 

186.2! 

1 

182.2 

32,1 

83.2 

58,5 

1 

31,2' 

52.8 

21.8 

83.8 

Kotab 

813 

22.1 

82.8 

32,2 

181.2 

182.8 

181,8 

33,3 

83,6 

32,3 

31,6 

88,2 

1 

25,1 

51,3, 

Luclinow 

321 

' 23.3 

28,6 

38,8 

181,1' 

j 

185.1 

112 

32.1 

i 

58,5 

31,3 

31.1 

83,3 

25,3 

83,2 

Ludhiana 

812 

1 

88.3 

21.2 

83,2 

35,2 

1 

181,1 

183,2 

32 , 3 ' 

31,3 

81,3 

i 

32,3 

81,1 

28.8 

83,1 

Madiai 

51 

85,3 

88,3 

31.1 

35,5 

181,3 

33,6 

1 

36,3; 

31.8 

33.3 

38,1 

85,1 

31.1 

32,2 

Mahabalcsbwar.. 

1,531 

21,1 

22,3 

82.1 

85,1 

83.8^ 

! 

28,5 

! 

83,1 

65,6 

62.8 

21,2 

21.8 

i 

22.2 

21,5 



TABLE 1[J,) 


Station! 

Elevation 

infect 

Jan, 

Feb, 

1 

.Mar, Apr, 

1 1 

May 

June 

i 

July 

,Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct, 

1 

Nov, 

Dec , 

Yearly 

1 

Mangalore 

72 

83,1 

88.2 

i 

83.6 

91.2 

1 

90,8 

1 

81.6 

83.6 

83,9 

81,3 

85,9 

1 

87.8 

89.1 

1 

87.3 

Muisoorce 


13.5 

50.5 

53.7 

69,2 

76.5 

75,1 

69.2 

68,2 

67,5 

61,1 

59.5 

1 

33,6 

63,5 

Mysore 

2,318 

81,2 

83,3 

33,7 

81,6 

91.9 

81,9 

82.2 

83,0 

81,2 

81 ,? 

82.3 

81,9 

86,3 

Nagpur 

1,822 

83,1 

88,2 

86,7 

I 0 l 5 

103,7 

99.5 

88.3 

87,3 

89,8 

91,0 

85.5 

81,7 

92,1 

NewDdlii ,, 

III 

18.5 

w 

85.8 

86.6 

101.8 

182,1 

95,3 

93,0 

93.5 

92,5 

83.2 

73,7 

88,8 

Ootacamond 

1,361 

65,3 

61,5 

70,8 

71,5 

70,1 

61,1 

61.8 

62,8 

61,6 

61,6 

63,7 

65,0 

66,0 

Pacliniarlii „ 

3,523 

12.8 

15,3 

81.1 

91,9 

35.8 

87,8 

76.5 

71,8 

77,5 

79,3 

71,5 

71,3 

80.1 

Patna 

113 

13,8 

11,8 

83.3 

98.9 

100,3 

96,2 

17 

89.1 

89,7 

88.6 

82,1 

71,6 

87,6 

Poona 

1,831 

86,5 

38,5 

36,3 

180,9 

98.8 

89.1 

82.5 

1 

81,7 

1 * 

81.6 

1 

89.1 

86,5 

1 81,9 

1 

89,1 

Puri 

i 

28 

88.8 

82,3 

86,3 

87,7 

89.6 

89.0 

87,3 1 

87.6 

88,6 

88.6 

81,6 

1 88.5 

' 1 

86,1 

Rajlot 

132 

83.3 

86,5 

33,1 

i 

101.8 

101.9 

99.1 

91,2 

88,8 

91.8 

95 , 8 : 

91,1 

i ‘ 

85 . 1 ; 

92,9 

Shillong 

1 

1,321 

68.1 

62,5 

70,1 

71.1 

71,0 

71.5 

75,3 

75,1 

71,3 

71,1 

66,0 

61,6 

69.9 

Simla 

1,221 

11,5 

18.8 

57,8 

65.9 

73,2 

75,1 

70,9 

68.1 

68,1 

i 

61,3 

58,3 

50.6 

62,1 

Srinagar 

5,285 

11,8 

II . 1 

56,9 

66.8 

77,0 

85.1 

87.8 

86.6 

83,5 

73,8 j 

62.5 

18,2 

61.8 

Trivandrum ,, 

288 

86.6 

82,2 

i 

88,7 

83.1 

87,2 

81.8 

82.7 

83,1 

81,5 

81,1 

81,5 

86,2 

85.7 

Varanasi 

i 

258 

11,2 

18 , 1 ' 

i 

1 

i 

91,6 1 

1 

1 

101.8 

1 

1 

1 

105.1 

1 

100.9 

1 

1 

92.2 

89.6 

91,0 

90.5 

i 

83 , 0 ; 

i 

! 

75,2 1 

1 

i 

89.6 



TABLE 2 

NORMALMONTHLYANDAMALIiW 


S[alioiu 

Elevation 
in feet 

Jan, 

Feb, 

Mar, 

■April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec, 

Yearly 

Abu 

3,515 

58,2 

53,1 

51.0 

58.3 

21,1 

58.5 

55.1 

51.4 

1 

54.8 

! 

54.4 

52,8 

52.5 

51.8 

Ajra 

553 

42,5 

45.1 

55,1 

55.8 

26.8 

82.8 

28,8 

28,1 

24,8 

51.6 

48.6 

41,5 

53.1 

Ahuiciiabaii 

IS3 

52.5 

68,8 

52,5 

24.5 

28,2 

81.8 

28,5 

26,8 

26,8 

22,2 

65.6 

58,6 

20,2 

Ajmer 

1,533 

45.2 

45.5 

50.2 

21,5 

80.2 

81.8 

28.4 

26,0 

24,5 

54.6 

52,2 

45.6 

65,2 

Aliprb 

515 

45.2 

50.6 

58.4 

58.1 

28,4 

82,6 

80.8 

28,1 

25,8 

65,8 

54,1 

42,1 

65.5 

Allababad .. 

322 

42,1 

58,8 

51,8 

21,4 

28,8 

82.8 

23,8 

28,5 

26,6 

52,1 

54,3 

42,1 

56.4 

Ambala 

852 

41.4 

42,8 

55,5 

55.4 

25,8 

88,2 

28,1 

28,0 

23,8 

52.1 

48,3 

43,8 

53.1 

Bau^lore .. 

3,821 

! 

52.3 

58,8 

64,5 

58.1 

58.8 

1 56,2 

62.2 

65,6 

65,3 

64.8 

54,2, 

58,2: 

54.0 

Bareilly 

ii 

45,3 

58,0 

58,5 

58,8 

22,1 

14 

28,8: 

28,2: 

25,2 

65.8 

51,5 

45.6 

65.0 

Bbopal 

W: 

i 

45.8 

54.6' 

51,8 

2F,3 

28.81 

22,5 

24,1 

23.2 

22,1 

65.2 

55.2 

48,5 

65,3 

j 

fiilancr 

131 

45.5 1 

51.5 

62,4 

23,3 

81.8 

85.0 

82,2 

80.4 

28,1 

20,5 

52,8 

48.8 

68.3 

Bombay 

32 

55.2 

62,4 

21,8 

26,1 

28.5 

28,6 

,26.2 

26,1 

25,2 

25,6 

22,5 

68.8 

23,8 

Calcutta 

21 

54,5 

55,4 

58.8 

25,5 

22,5 

28.6 

28,6 

1 

28,3 

28,8 

23,8 

63,2 

55,0 

20,2 

toapunji 

4,383 

45,1 

48,5 

54,8 

58,8 

61.8 

M,1 

65,1 

65,3 

64.6 

68.5 

54,8 

48.8 

52,6 

Cuttacl 

82 

55.8 

64.8 

21,8 

22,5 

28,8 

28,6 

28,3 

23,1 

22,8 

24,4 

65.8 

i2 

22'2 

Daijeelui; .. 

2,432 

35,4 

35.5 

43.8 

48.8 

52.4 

55,5 

58.0 

52,2 

56,0 

58,2 

43.1 

35.5 

42.8 



TaEII 2-(asli.) 



Elevation 

infect 

Ja 

Feb, 

March 

April 

May 

June 

M 

Auj, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec, 

Yearly 

DduiDun H 

2;29 

11,9 

16.6 

51,1 

62.5 

79,1 

71,1 

73.8 

72.9 

69,5 

69,3 

51.1 

15,1 

69,1 

Gaubali 

Ii2 

56.1 

58.5 

61.1 

79,1 

71.6 

78.9 

79,2 

79,3 

78,9 

71,1 

65,9 

58.2 

69,7 

Gorallipur .. 

2M 

18,5 

52,1 

61.1 

71,3 

76,9 

79,2 

79.1 

78,7 

77,2 

69,i 

57,3 

19.8 

66,7 

Hiiiar 

125 

11,1 

17,2 

56.8 

66.7 

76,9 

82.2 

81.2 

79.9 

71,5 

63,2 

19,8 

13,2 

63,1 

Hyderabad 

1,118 

58,7 

62,5 

68.1 

75,1 

79.7 

75,2 

72.5 

72,9 

71,1 

67,7 

61.6 

56,1 

68,1 

Indore 

1,823 

19.8 

52,3 

69,3 

69.8 

76,3 

75,7 

72,8 

71,1 

79,9 

63,3 

51,6 

19,6 

63,8 

Jaipur 

1,«1 

16.8 

59,6 

55,8 

68.8 

76,9 

89.1 

78.2 

75,9 

72,8 

61.3 

53,7 

17,6 

61.6 

Janunu 

1,298 

17,8 

51,2 

59,3 

68,9 

78,2 

82,5 

79,3 

77,7 

75.1 

67,2 

56.2 

19,1 

66,9 

jbaiui 

812 

1 

19,9 

51,2 

61,1 

75,3 

83.1 

81.5 

79,1 

77.2 

75,8 

68.6 

57.5 

59.5 

68.1 

Jodhpur 

736 

t6 

52,6 

61,5 

79,8 

79,1 

82,1 

89,2 

77,9 i 

71,8 

65.1 

55.1 

59,5 

66.6 

Jubbulpore „ 

1,289 

17,9 

i 

51.9 

58,8 

68.1 

1 

77,3 

78.6 

71,7 

73,6 

72,3' 

63,5 

52,1 

16.5 

63,7 

Kanpur 

113 

15,7 

51,9 

1 

1 

69.1 

79,6 

89,1 

81,9 

79,9 

78,7 

1 

76,2 

1 

66,9 

53.9 

16.5 

66.9 

Kotah 

813 

51,1 

55,1 

65.2 

75,8 

81.3 

85,1 

79,9 

77,7 

76,1 

79,3 

59,1 

52,1 

69.1 

Lucbiov .. 

371 

17,1 

51,1 

69,6 

79,8 

78,3 

81,7 

79.5 

78.6 

76.5 

66.5 

51,1 

17.3 

66.9 

Ludhiana 

812 

13,7 

17,5 

56,3 

66,5 

75,7 

89.9 

89.3 

79,2 

i 

71.8 

63.2 

51.9 

11,2 

63,6 

Madrai 

51 

67,1 

68,1 

72,1 

78,1 

81,7 

81.1 

79,1 

78,9 

77,2 

75,9 

71,9 

68.9 

71,9 

1 

Mahahaleshwar,, 

1,531 

57.1 

58.2 

62.6 

66,1 

61.8 

62.5 

62,1 

61,5 

69.8 

61.3 

58.8 

56.5 

61.0 



TABLE 2-(rf.) 


Stitiom 

Elevation 
in feet 

Jan, 

Feb, 

blarch 

April 

May 

June 

I'Jy 

Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec, 

Yearly 

Mangalore 

72 

70.6 

72,5 

75,7 

78,5 

78,8 

71,9 

71,3 

71,2 

71,3 

71,6 

73.6 

71,2 

71,1 

Mmc 

S,S« 

36,3 

37,5 

13,8 

51,7 

58,7 

60,7 

60.1 

59.9 

57.1 

51.2 

11,5 

39.8 

50.1 

MysDre 

2,518 

60.8 

61.2 

67.6 

70,1 

69.9 

68.1 

67.2 

66.8 

66.6 

67,0 

61.1 

61,1 

65,2 

Nagpur 

1,022 

57,7 

61.9 

69.3 

77,2 

82.7 

79.6 

75,5 

75,0 

71,7 

69,0 

61.8 

57.2 

70,1 

New Delhi ,, 

111 

13,3 

19.2 

57,1 

67,7 

78,8 

82.5 

80.1 

78.1 

75,5 

61,3 

51.8 

15,0 

61.5 

Oolacamund .. 

7,361 

13,0 

13.9 

17,9 

51.5 

52.5 

52,1 

52,1 

51,7 

51,0 

50,5 

18,1 

13,9 

19,0 

Fachmarbi .. 

3,528 

17,7 

50,7 

59,1 

68.8 

75.1 

72.0 

67.8 

66,9 

66.1 

58,9 

50.7 

15,8 

60.8 

Patna 

173 

51.1 

51,8 

61.3 

73.5 

78,1 

79.9 

79,9; 

79.7 

78.9; 

72.8 

61.0! 

52,3 

68.9 

Poona 

1,831 

53.0, 

55,1 

61,7 

68,3 

72.1 

73,5 

71.7 

70,5 

68.9 

66,3 

53,5 

53,0 

61,1 

Puri 

20 

63.7 

69.1 

75,6 

79,1 

81.1 

80.9 

79.8 

79,6 

79,7 

77,0 

69.2 

62.5 

71.8 

Eajhot 

132 

51.0 

51,3 

62,1 

69,5 

75,2 

78.2 

76,5 

71,8 

72.6 

68,7 

60,6 

53,5 

66,1 

Shilong 

1,921 

38.8 

12,1 

50.8 

57,0 

59,1 

63.0 

61,6 

61,0 

61.6 

51.8 

16,2 

10,0 

53,5 

Simla 

7,221 

35.1 

36,1 

13.6 

50,6 

57.7 

60.1 

59,2 

59,2 

56.3 

51,1 

11.2 

39,3 

19,1 

Srinagar 

5,205 

21,3 

29,5 

37,0 

11.6 

50,9 

57,3 

61.3 

63.1 

53,5 

10,6 

30.9 

27.6 

13,9 

Trivandrum „ 

200 

71,0 

71,8 

77,5 

78,9 

78,9 

76.3 

75,1 

75,7 

76.2 

75.8 

71.6 

71.6 

76,1 

Varanaii 

250 

18.1 

52,1 

61,5 

71,6 

79,2 

82.0 

79,7 

78,5 

77,3 

68,0 

1 

55,9 

18.2 

66.8 
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The south-west monsoon usually breaks about the bepinnini^ of 
June in the West Coast and arrives eJscwhere later. With the exception of 
the Madras Coast, India receives the major share of its rainfall between 
June and September from the south-west monsoon. As it retreats there is 
a spell of dry weather in north India and widespread rainfall in the 
coastal districts of Madras and Orissa where October and November arc 
often the rainiest months of the year. The South-West Coast of India 
receives most of its rain during November and December. 

The climatic regions of India, based on the dominant factor of rain- 
fall, may be arranged thus : (i) regions with more than 80 inches of annual 
rainfall such as the Wicst Coast (with a long dry season in the north and a 
short dry season in the south), Bengal and Assam ; (ii) regions with 40 to 
80 inches of rainfall such as the north-east plateau and the middle Ganga 
Vadey ; (hi) regions with 20 to 40 inches of rainfall, such as Madras (in 
which the wettest months are November and December), southern 
and north-western Deccan (with mean January temperatures of 
65'^-75®) and the upper Ganga plain (with lower January temperatures 
and higher July ones). To these may be added the Himalayan regions with 
very heavy rainfall. Table 3 overleaf shows normal monthly and annual 
rainfalls in about 50 selected places in the country. 

POWER RESOURCES 

Coal 

In India coal occurs mainly in the Gondwana system of Indian Geology, 
minor deposits occurring in Tertiary rocks of India. The reserves of all types 
of coal occurring in scams of one foot or more in thickness within a depth 
of 1,000 ft. arc estimated at 6,000 crore tons. 

Oil 

A tentative estimate places the potential oil-bearing areas in India 
at 4,00,000 square miles. However, the country’s oil reserves can be 
estimated only in the light of the extensive programme of oil exploration 
which is now in progress. 

Lignite 

Lignite occurs in Madras, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Kutch and Kash- 
mir, Of these, the deposits covering an area of 1 00 sq. miles in and around 
Neyveli in the South Arcot district of Madras State are important. The 
total reserves have been estimated at 20,000 lakh tons. 

Water Power 

The total installed hydro Capacity of 12.7 lakh kw represents in its 
firm power potential just over 2 per cent of the country’s estimated 400 
lakh kw firm hydro-electric potential capable of economic development. 

MINERAL RESOURCES* 

India’s iron ore reserves have been assessed at one-fourth of the 
total estimated reserves in the world and her deposits the largest as compared 
to any other country. She is the most important producer of block mica in 
the world and ranks third in her manganese deposits. Her position in 
some rare or strategic minerals is also strong and in regard to non-ferrous 
metals, useful and fairly extensive deposits, particularly of bauxite, await 
investigation. The most important mining area is the region comprising 
south Bihar, south-west Bengal and north Orissa. 

* Estimates of reserves in regard to important minerals given in, earlier editions of 
the Reference Annual have been revised in the light of new data now available. 



NORMAL MONTHLY AND ANNUAL RAINFilLL 


Sialioiu 

Elevation 

infect 

Jan. 

Feb, 

March 

April 

May 

1 

1 

June 

i 


H 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec, 

Yearly 

Abu 

3,S« 

5.25 

5,23 

5,12 

5.11 

5,33 

3,65 

21,33 

22,25 

8,32 

0.26 

5.22 

0,12 

51.55 

Ajri 

553 

5.51 

5,33 

5,32 

5.21 

5.35 

2,33 

8,55 

8.11 

3,58 

0,21 

0,13 

5,35 

26.23 

Abmeikbail .. 

153 

5.52 

5.55 

5.55 

5,55 

5,33 

3.55 

12,22 

8,55 

3.16 

5,35 

0.13 

5,03 

23,21 

Ajmer 

1,533 

5,32 

5,25 

5,23 

5,15 

5.53 

2.33 

6,31 

5,25 

2,25 

0,38 

0.13 

0.25 

25.22 

Aligaib 

515 

5.35 

5.26 

5,52 

5,33 

5.31 

5.38 

8,22 

2,83 

5.35 

0,31 

0.03 

0,33 

30,85 

Allahabad .. 

322 

5.55 

5.53 

5.55 

5,12 

0.53 

5.53 

12.56 

15.53 

8.35 

2.33 

0,31 

0.33 

31,82 

Ambala 

532 

1,32 

1,52 

5,33 

5.53 

0,23 

3.53 

3.51 

2,83 

5,11 

5,82 

0,13 

0.26 

32,82 

Banjalore ' .. 

3,521 

5.23' 

5.25 

5.35 

1.51 

3.16 

2.55 

3,83 

3,33 

6,66 

5,82 

2,62 

0.33 i 

33, M 

Baitly 

555 

5,33 

5,32 

5,51 

5,22 

0.55 

5.23 

12,56 

11.55 

2.50 

1,22 

0.18 

0.31 

32,65 

Bhopal 

1,533 

5,23 

5,15 

5.33 

5.22 

5.52 

5.53 

18,23 

15.33 

15.32 

1.66 

1,51 

0.20 

52,31 

Bihaner 

233 

5,22 

5,22 

5,23 

5.13 

5.53 

1.21 

3,33 

3,60 

1.31 

5.21 

0,05 

0.20 

11,32 

Bisibaif 

32 

5.13 

5.55 

5,55 

5.53 

5,65 

13.05 

23,22 

13,38 

15.33 

2,53 

0.53 

0.08 

21,21 

Calcutta 

21 

5,32 

1,12 

1.35 

1,25 

5,33 

11.68 

12.81 

12,32 

8,85 

3,38 

5.81 

5.18 

52.38 

Gherrapunji 

3,353 

5,25 

2.11 

2,22 

26.23 

55,33 

156,05 

56.33 

20,08 

33.35 

13,32 

2,25 

5,38 

325,23 

Cuttack 

52 

1 

5.32 

5,25 

1,53 

1,52 

3,52 

3,85 

12.83 

13,30 

8.26 

5,33 

1,62 

0,23 

53,82 

Daijeelinj 

2,332 

5,53 

1.13 

1.55 

3,13 

8.63 

23.18 

32,52 

26,56 

18.35 

5,31 

0.81 

0,22 

126,32 



TABLE WmI 


Station) I Elevation Jan, Feb, Marcb April May j June July j Auj 
tin feel ! I 


Sept, Oct, Nov, Dec, Yi 


2,239 

2,32: 2,12 

,i 

1,26 

0,65! 1.15 i 9,55 1 26,30 29,291 10.62 

! i 1 

1.26 

0,35 

l|2 95.01 

192 

0.39 1,12 

1,99 

5,21 9,29 12,30; 12,29 10,26 1 6.59 

1 

2,29 

0,55 

0.16 63.16 

2M 

0,59 0,63 

0,39 

0,32 1,39 2.55! 13,63 13,25 9,52 

2,92 

1 

0,19 

0.191 50,16 

i 

225 

0,50 0,51 

0,61 

0.26 0,51 1,26 1 1,29 1,92 2,91 

0,61 

0,06 

■0.39 16,26 

1,229 

0,31 0,36 

0,16 

1,12 1.09 1,11 1 5.99 5,29 6,15 

i 1 ' 

2.15 

1,11 

0,30 29,12 

1,923 

0,21 O.H 

0.09 

0,13 0,51 5,90 1 11.12 1 9,15 6,16 

1,21 

0.61 

0.22 31,22 

1,131 

0,11 0.32 

0,31 

0,12 0.52 2.21 2.21; 9,06 3,22 

1 

0.19 

0,11 

0.30 21,02 

1,200 

2,29 2,13 

2.03 

1,29 0,93 2.90 12.29 11,25 3,51 

0,26 

0.29 

1.21 12,10 

912 

0.51 0,15 

0,33 

0,11 0.32 1,12 11,91 11,59 5,90 

0,99 

0,29 

0.29 36,92 

235 

0,15 0,21 

0,11 

0,13 0,11 1,12 3,92 1.91 2,10 

0,32 

0,11 

0,11 11,21 

1,299 

0,92 0.26 

0,56 

0,32 0,62 2,03 93,39 16.92 9,11 

1.99 

0,13 

0,32 52,55 

113 

0.56 0,66 

0,29 

0.22 0,32 3.19 10.25 11.20 6.29 

1.30 

1 

0.35 

0.29 35.91 

913 

0,21 0,21 

0,12 

0,21 0,12 2,61 10.11 9,66 1,21 

0.65 

0,23 

0,21 29,51 

321 

0,26 0.22 

0.31 

0,25 0,22 1,16 12,00 11,50 2,10 

1.29 

0,22 

0,32 10.02 

912 

1,51 1,35 

0,91 

0,65 0,53 2,29 9,02 6,65 3,05 

3,95 

0,13 

0,22 22,21 

51 

1.11 0,11 

2,29 

, 0.61 1.03 1.96 3.60 1.59 1.69 

12,01 

13.96 

5,15 19,92 

1,531 

0,11 0.10 

0,12 

1,19 1,60 12,69 105,33 23,111 29,21 

6,35 

1,56 

0,26 261.23 




TABLE 3-([)iili(,) 


Slalioiu 

Elwiion 
in fat 

Jan. 

Feb, 

March 

, 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec, 

Yearly 

Man^lorc 

11 

0.11 

0,07 

0,21 

1,53 

6.81 

37,08 

38,80 

23.52 

10,18 

8,15 

2.85 

0,51 

128,53 

Mussoorec .. 

E,i 

2.71 

3,11 

2,26 

1.33 

1,67 

8.78 

27,16 

27.31 

8,85 

1,11 

0.17 

1,38 

87,60 

Mysott 

2,515 

0.11 

0,21 

0,51 

2.30 

5,53 

2,16 

2,68 

3,28 

1,85 

5.88 

2.71 

0,10 

■31,13 

Najpur 

1,122 

0,37 

0.65 

0,60 

0,60 

0,76 

8.82 

11,60 

11,12 

8.01 

2.17 

0.77 

0,17 

11,21 

New Mi ,, 

211 

0.58 

0,83 

0,51 

0,33 

0,52 

3,03 

7,03 

7,23 

1.81 

0,10 

0,10 

0,13 

26,21 

Ootacaaiund .. 

J,i 

1,28 

0,51 

1,28 

3,01 

6,25 

6,57 

8.36 

5.63 

5,83 

7,88 

6,33 

1,72 

51,88 

Facbarhi 

3,528 

O.M 

0,67 

0,56 

0,37 

0.62 

8,01 

26.23 

23,82 

11,18 

2.30 

0,71 

0,13 

78.61 

Fatiu ' 

113 

0,53 

0,71 ‘ 

ur 

0.27 

1.10 

7.11 

11.58 

13,01 

8,60 

2,30 

0,31 

0.22 

16.68 

Foooa 

1,831 

0,05 

0,06 

0.06 

0,58 

1.06 

1.18 

6.56 

3,55 

5,28' 

3,51 

1,08 

0,15 

26.13 

Furi 

20 

0,11 

0,82 

0.50 

{ 

0,58 

2.86 

1 

7,16 

10.32 

10,82 

8,05 

7,21 

! 3.18' 

0,21 

53,66 

Rajbl 

132 

0,01 

0,08 

0,06 i 

0,03 

1 

0.50 

1.10 

10.68 

5,10 1 

: 3.31 

0.5J: 

0,23 

O.l 

21.80 

1 

$l)i% 

1,521 

0,52 

1,06 

1,03 

5,10 

11.28 

18.16 

13,65' 

12,18 

11.78 

6.72 

1,60 

0,28 

81.61 

Simla 

1,221 

2.61 

2,82! 

1 2,36 

1,81 

2.53 

6.01 

16.30 

16.85 

6.68 

1.18 1 

1 

0,52 

i 

1,^1^ 

61.M 

Srinagar .. 

5,205 

2,80 

2,81 

3.61 

3,65 

2.38 

1,10 

2.33 

2.12 

1,53 i 

1,17 

o.w 

1,32' 

25,88 

Ttivamiraffl ,, 

200 

0,78 

0,76 

1,51 

1,55 

8,73 

13.18 

•7,77 

1,73 

1,51 

10.73 

,6,88 

2,17 

66.78 

Varanaai 

250 

i 

1 

0,71 

0,71 

0,37 

0,20 

0.53 

1.56 

11.81 

12,01 

7,22 

2,18 

0.3/1 

0.27 

1 

10.87 
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Iron ore 

The iron ore resei-ves in India are estimated at 2,100 crore tons. Large 
deposits of hematite ores arc known in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore and Bombay, magnetite ores occurring in Madras, Mysore, Bihar, 
Orissa and Himachal Pradesh. Extensive reserves of lirnonite ores associated 
with spathic ores are present in West Bengal. The proved and indicated 
reserves of all the types of ores amount to about 679 crore tons. 

Alanganese 

India is the second most important producer of manganese in the w^orld, 
next only to USSR, ^bout 10 ciore tons of a total estimated reserve of 1 1.2 
crore tons are in Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 

Chromite 

Chromite, used for chemical purposes and as an alloy and refractory, 
comes mainly from Bihar, Orissa and Mysore. The total reserves have 
been estimated at 13.2 lakh tons. 

Other Ferro-Alloys and Refractories 

Occurrences of magnesite have been reported from a number of places 
in Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Re- 
serves in the Salem region of Madras alone have been estimated at 825 lakh 
tons. Fire-clays occur in almost all States, those of Bihar and Bengal 
being the most important. The largest deposits of kyanite in the world 
occur in Bihar, smaller occurrences being known to exist in Oj issa. Other 
Stales where kyanite occurs are Bombay, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and 
Rajasthan. In 1954 India was the leading producer of kyanite. De- 
posits of sillimanitc of potential commercial importance occur in Assam, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Kerala. Corundum, an important abrasive, 
is found in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Mysore, the reserves 
in Madhya Pradesh alone being of the order of 4 lakh tons including 1 lakh 
-tons of high grade mineral. 

Afon-Ferrous Aleials 

Gold, copper and aluminium are the only metals which are produced 
an any quantity. India’s main supply of gold comes from Mysore, the 
Kolar Gold Fields holding probable reserves of about 12.6 lakh tons of ore. 
'Copper ore is mainly worked in a 80-mile belt in Bihar. In respect of 
mica, India holds a leading position, about 70 to 80 per cent of the world’s 
requirements of muscovite block mica and splittings being met from. 
Indian production. 

Alica 

The bulk of mica production is obtained from three mica belts in India 
of about 1,500 sq. miles in Bihar, 1,200 sq. miles in Rajasthan and 
*600 sq. miles in Andhra Pradesh. The best quality of mica, perhaps the 
best in the world, comes from Bihar. 

Ilmenite 

Workable deposits occur in the beach sands of the eastern and western 
•coasts of India, those on the Kerala coast being known for their extensive 
•occurrence. India’s reserves of ilmenite in beach sands have been reckoned 
at 3,500 lakh tons. At present only the Travancore sands containing 50 
ito 70 per cent of the metal are being exploited. 

iBauxite 

The occurrence of bauxite, the primary ore from which aluminium is 
•extracted, is widespread in India, The chief areas are Bihar, Madhya 
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Pradesh, Bombay, Madras and Jammu, holding probable reserves of about 
2,500 lakh tons. According to a recent estimate, high grade bauxite 
reserves are placed at 280 lakh tons, of which roughly one- third is in Bihar. 


Salt 

The main sources of supply of salt are the marine salt works along the 
coastal region, lake or pit brine salt in Rajasthan and Bombay, and rock salt 
deposits in Himachal Pradesh. 


Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Miner ah 


The beryl of Rajasthan and the monazite of Kerala are two strategic 
minerals used in atomic fission. Bihar has sites which may prove a workable 
source of uranium. Mention may also be made of minor minerals like alum, 
apatite, arsenic, asbestos, barytes, feldspar, fuller’s earth, garnet, graphite, 
quartz, saltpetre and steatite, many of which are worked locally on a small 
scale. Of these, the outlook for apatite is promising in view of its use as 
fertiliser. Reserves of apatite bearing rocks are placed at 7 lakh tons in 
Bihar, and 80 lakh tons in Madras, of which 20 lakh tons are economically 
recoverable. A mineral of great importance as the chief raw material for 
the manufacture of fertilisers, gypsum is found in Rajasthan, Madras and 
Bombay. The probable reserves of gypsum have been estimated at about 
881 lakh tons. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 

India is the world’s second most populous country. According to the 
1951 census, which covered Sikkim but did not cover the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir and Part B tribal areas of Assam, the country’s population is 
35,68,79,394. The area and population of India and the component States 
and Territories are given in Table 14, while the area and population of 
districts, tehsils and taluks are given in the Appendices. 

The following table shows the mid-year estimates of population for the 
years 1952-57, based on the mean growth rate obtained during 1941-50. 
The figures include the population of Sikkim and Jammu and Kashmir. 


TABLE 4 


rtftr 



Crofes of persons 

1952 

. . 

... 

36.75 

19.53 

. . 


37.23 

1954 

• . 


37.71 

1955 



38.24 

1956 

■ p 


38.74 

1957 



39.24 


The growth of population since 1901 is indicated in Table 5. 



GROWniOFPOFllUTION[19Il-19Sl)' 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

, 1951 

HU , 

23,51,15,813 

21,89,95,131 

21,81,20,216 

22,51,P 

31,18,01,661 

35,68, 29, 391t 

ANDHRAPRADESH 

1,91, p 

2,15,31, i 

2,15,11,925 

2,13,21,106 

2,21,25,121 

3,12,60,133 

MM 

38,11,195 

11,82,861 

53,16,590 

63,11,156 

25,93,032 

90,13,202 

BIHAR 

2,11,05,522 

2,83,p 

2,81,19,185 

3,13,39,050 

3,51,21,829 

3,82,83,228 

BOiAY 

2,81,92,221 

3,12,99,130 

3,10,19,952 

3,51,16,212 

1,05,31,309 

1,82,65,221 

KERALA 

63,96,262 

21,12,623 

28,02,122 

95,02,050 

1,10,31,511 

135,19,118 

MADHYAPRADESH 

1,68,60,268 

1,91,1,15 

1,91,21,250 

2,13,55,652 

2,39,!«,608 

2,60,21,632 

MADRAS 

1,91,18,816 

2,02,83,136 

2,15,11,898 

2,33,55,811 

2,61,32,083 

2,99,21,936 

MYSORE 

1,30,58,091 

1,35,36,232 

1,33,21,390 

1,16,31,128 

1,62,51,658 

1,91,01,193 

ORISSA 

1,03,02,912 

1,13,28,825 

1,11,58,586 

1,21,91,056 

1,32,62,988 

1,16,15,916 

pup 

1,32,65,860 

1,1915,019 

1,21,65, i 

1,36,66,826 

1,61,01,189 

1,61,31,890 

RAIASTHAN 

1,02,91,090 

1,1,83,509 

1,02,92,618 

1,12,12,921 

1,38,63,859 

11,59,20,221 

UTTAR PRADESH 

1,86,25,310 

1,51,52,223 

1,66,69,865 

1,92,26,251 

5,65,31,818 

6,32,15,212 

WESTBENG,AL 

1,68,18,221 

1,29,25,165 

1,21,81,321 

1,89,02,828 

2,32,31,819 

2,63,02.386 

AND,AMAN![N1C0BARISUNDS „ 

21,619 

26,659 

22,i 

29,163 

33,268 

30,921 

DELHI 

1,05,819 

1,13,851 

1,88,152 

6,36,216 

9,12,939 

12,11,022 

HIMACHALPRADESH 

8,11,220 

8,26,562 

8,90,016 

9,51,226 

10,52,211 

11,09,166 

LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND 
AMINDIVIISLANDS 

13,882 

11,555 

13,632 

16,010 

18,355 

21,035 

MANIPUR 

2,81,165 

3,16,222 

3,81,016 

1,15,606 

5,12,i 

5,22,635 

TRIPURA 

1,23,325 

2,29,613 

3,01,132 

3,82,150 

5,13,010 

6,39,029 


till 1911 it respect of certaia areas bein' on ibe proportion their population bore to that of the District in 1951, 


jlncMes Sikkim (1|3V25 persons) anJeacluiles (o)|aramu and Kashmir (estimateil population ofW.l lakh on March 1,1951) where the census 
was not taken and (5) the {renter part of the Part B Tribal Areas of Assam (locally estimated population of 5,6 lakh for which there is now no accep- 
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Birth and Death Rates 

Since many births and deaths go unregistered, there is a difference in 
the figures of births and deaths based on the registration data and those 
provided by the census data. The following table gives India’s birth and 
death rates per thousand for the last fifty years in decennial averages : 

TABLE 6 


Decade 

Registered 

Estimated by Reverse 
Survival Method 

Birth rate 

Death rate 

1 

Birth rate j 

Death rate 

1901 — 10 

37 

— 

48. 1 

42.6 

1911—20 

37 

34 

49.2 

48.6 

1921—30 

34 

26 

46.4 

36.3 

1931—40 

34 

23 

45.2 

31.2 

1941—50 

28 

20 

39.9 

27.4 


The following table shows the birth and mortality rates since 1947 
based on the registration data : 

TABLE 7 


Year 

Per thousand of population 

Per thou.sand 
live births 

Birth rate 

Death rate 

Infant mortality 

1947 



26.4 

19.5 

146 

1948 



25.2 

17.0 

130 

1949 



26.4 

15.8 

123 

1950 



24.5 

16.1 

127 

1951 



24.9 

14.4 

124 

1952 



25.4 

13.8 

116 

1953 



24.8 

14.4 

118 

1954 



24.4 

12.5 

114 

1955 {a) 



27.0 

11.7 

— 

1956 (a) 



27.4 

11.6 



(a) ProvbionaU 
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The Indian birth rate is one of the highest in the world and it has 
shown only a small decline during the last fifty years. The death rate is 
similarly high. During the last half century the infant mortality rate has 
ranged between 1 14 per thousand live births, the lowest recorded(in 1954), 
and 2(51, the highest recorded (in 1918). It has, however, more than halved 
from 232 in 1900 to 114 in 1954. 

Between 1941 and 1951, births had occurred at an average rate of 40 
per thousand per annum, deaths at an average rate of 27 per thousand per 
annum and the natural increase of population at an average rate of 13 
per thousand per annum. The highest birth rate was in Central India 
(44), lowest in South India (36 or 37). The highest death rate was in Central 
India (34), lowest in South India (21 or 22). The highest natural increase 
rate was in North-West India (16 or 17) and West India (16) and the lowest 
in Central India (10). 

Maternity Pattern 

Making use of the ‘ local option * given to them, certain State Govern- 
ments for the first time collected interesting information during the 1951 cen- 
sus. The following table shows the indices of child birth, child survival and 
child loss in respect of completed maternity experience for the former States 
of Travancore-Gochin and Madhya Pradesh : 

TABLE 8 


Natural Division/Statc 

1 Child 
birth 

1 index 

Child 

survival 

index 

Child 

loss 

index 

East Madhya Pi adesh 

C.l 

3.6 

2.5 

North-West Madhya Pradesh 

6.3 

3,6 

2.7 

South-West Madhya Pradesh .. .. i 

6.6 

I 

3.6 

3.0 

Tiavancorc-Gochin ., 1 

6.6 

4.6 

2.0 


An experimental survey undertaken in 61 districts and 30 municipal 
towns has shown the following results in respect of first births, second births, 
third births, fourth births and births of a higher order. 


TABLE 9 


Number per 1,000 births which arc 



First 

birlJis 

Second 

births 

Third 

births 

Fourth births 
and births 
of 

higher order 

Soiuh India (27 Districts) 

228 

213 

181 

376 

West India (7 Districts) 

209 

180 

167 

... 

Central India (22 Districts) 

210 

189 

162 


Norih-Wesi India (5 Disiricts).. 

231 

206 

151 


30 Municipal lowas of India . . 

209 

196 

167 
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Generally speaking, first births account for more than onc-fifth of all 
births, second births for nearly another one-fifth, third births about one-sixth 
and fourth births and births of a higher order over two-fifths. Treating 
births occurring to mothers who have already given birth to three or more 
children as ‘ improvident maternity *, the incidence of such improvident 
maternity in India compared with other countries is as follows : — 


TABLE 10 


Country 

Incidence of improvident maternity 

India 


42.8 

USA 

.. 

19.2 

UK 


14.3 

France 


19.7 

Germany (Federal Republic) . . 

*• 

12-3 

Japan 

-• 

33.9 


Age Structure and Sex Ratio : 

The following table shows the percentage of different age-groups to 
the total population. 


TABLE 1 1 



Age group 

Percentage to total 
population 

Infants and young children . . . . 

0 to 4 

13 5 

Boys and girls 

5 to 14 

24.8 

Y oung men and women 

15 to 24 

17.4 


25 to 34 

15.6 

[ 

Middle-aged men and women 

35 to 44 

11.9 


i 45 to 54 

8.5 

Elderly persons 

[ 55 to r>4 

5.1 


1 65 to 74 

1 2.2 


75 and over 

l.O 



100.0 


In India the proportion of juveniles is very high and the proportion of 
people who live beyond middle age is very low. India’s high juvenile 
proportion (38.3 per cent) is exceeded only by the countries of Africa 
(39 ‘1 per cent), South and Central America (40.1 per cent), South-West 
Asia (40.6 per cent) and South-East Asia (40.9 per cent), while the propor- 
tion for European and North American countries ranges between 21.8 and 
27.6 per cent. The proportion of people aged 55 and above is only 8.3 per 
cent in India as compared to 21.4 per cent in France and 21.1 per cent in the 

Table 12 gives the breakdown of the population according to age, sex 
and rnanial status and Table 13 the population of females per thousand 
males in 1951 as compared with previous census years. 



TABLE 12 



Total 

j Unmarrie!! 

1 

! 

Married 

Widowed or divorced 

Male 

Female 

1 Male 

1 

Female 

j 

Male 

1 

Female 

1 

j 

Male 

Female 

Below 1 year 

5,821 

5,668 

1 

1 

i 5,821 

1 

5,668 

i 

j 


1 

i 


1-lyean 

17,333 

17,308 

17,333 

1 

17,1 

-- 

i 

1 

i 


5-H„ „ 

11,701 

11,383 

i 

i 

11,101 

i 15,737 

2,833 

1 6,118 

66 

131 

15-21, 

30,672 

10,052 

16,628 

5,181 

13,660 

; 2ioii 

381 

827 

25-31 „ J 

27,875 

26,633 

3,701 

1 ^'5 

21,122 

23,731 

1,052 

!,III 

35-11 „ „ „ 

22,032 

13,525 

1,150 

1 i 

301 

I 

13,323 

i 

1,553 

3,875 

15-51 

15,713 

13,838 

601 I 

1 1 

173 

13,077 

i 

8,313 

2,038 

5,112 

55-61 „ „ 

3,065 

8,621 

223 1 

83 

6,777 

3,331 

1,383 

5,201 

65-11 „ „ „ 

3,867 

3,376 

101 1 

37 

2,533 

1,032 

1,230 

2,817 

75 anil over 

1,630 

1,756 

i 

16 

18 

883 

371 1 

1 

701 

w 

A;e not italeii 

111 

117 

51 

60 

15 

1 

12 i 

1 

15 

IS 

TOTAL „ 

1,73,131 

1,70,150 

88,117 

65,351 

82,253 

82,388 

3,031 

21,811 


*Eidti(iiiigili!pli(^pcra. Figure] be ImrouwlHl off to Bcarattlioiisiuiii 
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Density 

The average density of population in India is 312 per sq. mile. It 
varies considerably from State to State, being as high as 3,044 in Delhi 
and dropping as low as 10 in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The 
following table shows the area, population and density of population for 
the States and Territories : 


TABLE 14 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY OF INDIA AND THE COMPONENT 
STATES AND TERRITORIES 



Area in 
sq. miles (fl) 

Population 

Density of 
population 

INDIA 

12,59,797 

36,11,51,669 

312(0 

States 

Andhra Pradesh 

1,05,700 

3,12,60,133 

296 

Assam (A) 

85,062 

90,43,707 

171 

Bihar 

67,113 

3,87,83,778 

578 

Bombay 

1,90,668 

4,82,65,221 

253 

Jammu and Kashmir (b) 

85,861 

44,10,000 

51 

Kerala 

14,937 

1,35,49,118 

907 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,71,300 

2,60,71,637 

152 

Madras 

50,174 

2,99,74,936 

597 

Mysore 

74,861 

1,94,01,193 

259 

Orissa 

60,250 

1,46,45,946 

243 

Punjab . . ^ 

47,062 

1,61,34,890 

343 

Rajasthan 

1,32,098 

1,59,70,774 

121 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,13,423 

6,32,15,742 

557 

VVcsl Bengal 

33,885 

2,63,02,386 

776 

i 

Terr 2 tori ea 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

3,215 

30,971 

10 

Delhi 

573 

17,44,072 

3,044 

Himachal Pradesh 

10,922 

11,09.466 

102 

Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Aminidivi Islands 

42 

21,035 

501 

Manipur 

8,629 

5,77,635 

67 

Tripura 

1 

4,022 

6,39,029 

159 


(fl) Provisional. 

(4) 'Flic State of Jammu and Kashmir and Part B Tribal Areas of Assam were not 
included in the 1951 census. The 1941 census population of Jammu and 
Kaslimir was 40.2 lakhs and the statutory estimates of the Regisirar-Gencral 
as on Lst March, 1950 and 1951 were 43.7 and 44.1 lakhs respectively. A 
local estimate of population of Part B Tribal Areas of Assam (32.289 sq. mites) 
is 5.6 lakhs. 

(() In working out the Density of India the area and population of Jammu and 
Kashmir and Part B Tribal Areas of Assam have not been taken into account. 
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The variation and density of population between 1921 and 1951 
were as follows : 

Increase (+) 

Percentage — — 

Decrease ( — ) 


1921—31 



+ 11.0 

1931—41 


. . 

+ 14.3 

1941—51 


•• 

+ 13.4 
Density 

1921 

• « 

. . 

217 

1931 

* , 

* ^ 

241 

1941 



275 

1951 


. , 

312 


The following table shows the variations according to the 1951 census 
in the density of population according to natural geographical divisions : 

TABLE 15 


Region 

1 Population 

j (in lakhs) 

i 

1 Density of 

1 population 

(per sq. mile) 

High Density Regions 

i 


Lower Gangctic plain 

. . i 700 

832 

Upper Gangetic plain 

. . j 389 

681 

Malabar Konkan 

. . 1 238 

638 

South Madras 

.. I 307 

554 

North Madras and Coastal Orissa 

211 

461 

Total 

1,045 

) 

660 

Medium Density Regions 

i 


Trans-Gangctic plain 

. . ! 259 

332 

South Deccan 

.. 315 

247 

North Dcccan 

239 1 

246 

Gujai at, Kathiawar 

161 

226 

Total 

974 

266 

Low Density Regions 



Tile Desert 

46 

61 

Western Himalayas 

SO 

68 

North-West hills 

i 

104 

163 

Eastern Himalayas 

124 

118 

North-Central hills and plateau 

^ 138 

164 

North-East plateau 

290 

192 

Total 

792 

129 
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THE SOCIAL PATTERN 

Religions 

The number of persons in 1951 professing the different religions in 
India are shown in the table below: — 

TABLE 16 

POPULATION ACCORDING TO RELIGION* 


I 



Religion 

1 Number (in lakhs) 

i 

i 

Percentage to total 
population 

Hindu 


i 

, . ! 3,032 

84.99 

Muslim 


1 

. . ! 354 

9.93 

Christian 


: 82 

2.30 

Sikh 


. . ! (.2 

1.74 

1 

Jain 


.. 1 lb 

0.45 

Buddhist 


. . i 2 

0.06 

Zoroastriun 


! 

•• i ‘ 

> O.OS 

Other religions 

(tribal) 

. . i 17 

\ 

1 0.47 

j 

Other religions (non-tribal) 

.. j 1 

1 

j 0.03 

i 

ALL 

RELIGIONS 

3,567 

100.00 


Languages 

The 1951 census enumerated a total of 845 languages or dialects 
including 720 Indian dialects spoken by less than a lakh persons 
each and 63 non-Indian languages. Some 32.4 crore persons or 91 per 
cent of the population speak one or the other of the fourteen languages** 
specified in the Constitution. About 1.2 crore persons (3.2 per cent) 
speak one or the other of the 23 tribal dialects and nearly 1 . 8 crore 
persons (5.0 per cent) speak one or the other of the other Indian dialects 
spoken by a lakh or more persons each. 

The language returns of the Punjab, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh 
were aflbcted by controversy. The returns relating to the languages con- 
cerned, namely, Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani or Punjabi, had, therefore, to be 
lumped together with the result that no all-India totals could be specified 
for persons speaking these languages. The number of persons speaking 
the various languages specified in the Constitution and the percentage of 
each language-group to the total population arc shown in table 17. 

* Kxclasivc of people living in the State of Jammu and Kashmir and Part B 
Tribal Areas of Assam where the 1951 census was not taken. 

** Fourteen languages have been specified in the Constitution. Since some 
persons preferred to retxirn Hindustani, instead of Hindi or Urdu, the 1951 
census enumerated 15 instead of 14 languages. 
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TABLE 17 

PEOPLE SPEAKING THE LANGUAGES SPECmED IN THE CONSTITUTION 



Number of persons 
(in lakhs) 

Percentage to total 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Hindustani 

Punjabi 

► 

•• 

. , 

•• 

1,499* 

46.3 

Telugu 





330 

10.2 

Marathi 


• • 



270 

8.3 

Tamil 





265 

8.2 

Bengali 





251 

7.8 

Gujarati 





163 

5.0 

Kannada 





145 

4.5 

Malayalam 





134 

4.1 

Oriya 





132 

4.1 

Assamese 





50 

1.5 

Kashmiri 


. . 



0.05 

. . 

Sanskrit 





O.Ol 

1 

- 


Livelihood Pattern 

Out of a total of 3,566 lakh,** 2,143 lakh of people (or 60.1 per 
cent) were classilied in 1951 as ‘non-earning dependents’, consisling 
mainly of women and children who do not take part in procuring their own 
livelihood. Of the rest, ‘earning dependents’ accounted for 379 lakh 
persons (or 10.6 per cent) and the balance of 1,044 lakh persons (or 29.3 
per cent) was covered by self-supporting persons. Of the la.'^t category of 
persons, about 710 lakh (or 68.1 per cent) >vcre ‘agriculturists’ and 334 
lakh (or 31.9 per cent) ‘non-agriculturists.’ 

Out of every 100 Indians (including their dependents), 47 arc mainly 
peasant- proprietors, 9 mainly tenants, 13 landless labourers, one a land- 
lord or rentier (agricultural), while 10 are engaged in industries or other 
non-agricuUural production, 6 in commerce, 2 in transport and 12 in the 
services and miscellaneous professions. Table 18 shows the non-earning 
dependents and earning dependents among the two major classes and eight 
sub-classes of the livelihood pattern : 


number of persons speaking Hindi in India excluding the Punjab, Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh was 1,088 lakhs. 'Phe corresponding figures Tor Urdu, Hindustani and 
Punjabi were 136 lakhs, 82 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively. 

*• Records containing information for about 3 lakh people in the Punjab were 
destroyed by fire. 
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TABLE 18 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY LIVELIHOOD PATTERN 

{In lakhs) 



Self-support- 
ting persons 

Non-earn- 
ing depen- 
dents 

Earning 

dependents 

^ Total 

Cultivators of land wholly or main- 
ly owned 

457 

1,001 

215 

1,673 

Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly Lin-owned 

88 

j 

189 ; 

! 

39 

316 

Cultivating labourers 

149 

247 

52 

448 

Non-cultivating owners of land and I 
agricultural rent receivers 

16 

1 j 

! 33 

1 

4 

53 

j 

Total of agricultural classes 

710 

i 1,470 

! 

310 

i 2,490 

1 

Production other than cultivation 

122 

1 223 

1 32 : 

377 

Commerce 

59 

i 145 

1 ^ 

213 

Transport 

17 

i 37 

1 

I 2 

56 

1 

Other services and miscellaneous 
sources 

1 

136 

1 

j 268 

1 

i 26 

i 

i 

I 

j 430 

Total of non-agricultural classes 

334 

i 673 

1 

j 69 

j 1,076 

1 

Grand Total 

I 

i 

1 1,044 

1 

i 

1 2,143 

1 

i 

379 

i 

j 3,566 


Urban and Rural Population 

or the 35. GO crorc who constitute the total population of the areas of 
the country where census was taken in 1951, only 6.19 crorc or 17.3 per 
cent live in cities and towns, while the remaining 29.50 crore or 82.7 
per cent live in villages. I'here is a slow but steady shift towards urbani- 
sation as shown below : 

TABLE 19 



Percentage of total population 

Year 

^ Rural 1 

Urban 

1921 

88.6 

11.4 

1931 

87.9 

12.1 

1941 

66.1 

13.9 

1951 j 

82.7 1 

17.3 
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There has been an increase of 3.4 per cent in the urban population 
during the last decade, which is more than the combined increase, amount- 
ing to 2.7 per cent, during the two previous decades. 

There arc 3,016 towns and 5,58,089 villages in the country. 26.5 
per cent of tlie total rural population lives in small villages (under 500 
persons), 48.8 per cent in medium-sized villages (between 500 and 2000 
persons), 19.4 per cent in large villages (between 2000 and 5000 persons) 
and 5.3 per cent in very large vjllagcs(over 5000 persons). 38.0 per cent 
of the urban population lives in cities (population of one lakh and over), 
30.1 per cent in major towns (population between 20,000 and one lakh), 
28.6 per cent in minor towns (population between 5,000 and 20,000) and 
3.3 per cent in townships (population under 5,000). 

The total number of occupied houses is 644 lakhs, of which 542 lakhs 
arc in villages and 102 lakhs in towns giving an average of two houses for 
every 1 1 persons in a village and one house for every 6 persons in a town. 
There are 112 households in every 100 houses of an Indian village and 124 
households in every 100 houses of an Indian towai. The number of ptTSons 
in every hundred households is 491 in the village and 471 in the town. 
550 people in a village and 584 people in a town live in every hundred 
houses. 

The figures of towns and villages classified according to their popu- 
lation are given below' : 

TABLE 20 


Towns and viUages wi 

th a population of 


Number 

Less than 

500 



3,00,020 

Between 

500 

and 

1,000 

1,04,208 

Between ^ . 

1,000 

anti 

2,000 

51,70r« 

Between 

2,000 

and 

5,000 

20,500 

Between 

5,000 

and 

10,000 

3,101 

Between 

10,000 

and 

20,000 

056 

Between 

20,000 

and 

50,000 

401 

Between 

50,000 

and 

1,00,000 

111 

1,00,000 and above. , 




71 

TOTAL 




5,61,105 


There are in India 71 distinctive urban localities which have a popu- 
lation of one lakh and over as shown in the table bclow^ Of these, 31 are 
town groups (a group of towns which adjoin one another so closely as to 
form a single inhabited urban locality for demographic purposes) and 40 
isolated towns. The population of these localities according to the 1951 
census is as follows ; 
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TABLE 21 

CITIES WITH POPULATION OF OVER A LAKH EACH 


City 

Population 

(1951) 

City 

Population 

(1951) 

Greater Galcatta (W. Bengal) 

45,78,071 

Vijayawada (AP) 

1,61,198 

Greater Bombay (Bombay) 

28,39,270 

Kolar Gold Fields (Mysore) 

1,59,084 

Madras (Madras) 

14,16,056 

Kozhikode (Kerala) 

1,50,724 

Delhi (Delhi) 

13,84,211 

Ludhiana (Punjab) 

1,53,795 

Hyderabad (AP) 

10,85,722 

Saharanpur (UP) 

1,48,435 

Ahniedabad (Bombay 1 

7,93,813 

Dehra Dun (UP) 

l,4d,216 

Bangalore (Mysore) 

7,78.977 

Aligarh (UP) 

1,41,618 

Kanpur (UP) 

7,05,383 

Bhavnagar (Bombay) 

1,37,951 

Poona (Bom!)ay) 

5,88,545 

Kolhapur (Bombay) 

1,36,835 

Lucknow (UP) 

4,96,861 

Rampur (UP) 

1,34,277 

Nagpur (Bombay) 

4,49,099 

1 Gaya (Bihar) 

1,33,700 

Agra (UP) 

3,75,665 

Warangal (AP) 

1,33,130 

M.adLirai (Madras) 

3,61,781 

Gorakhpur (UP) 

1,32,436 

Banaras (UP) 

3,55,777 

1 Rajkot (Bombay) 

1,32,069 

Allahabad (UP) 

3,32,295 I 

Bikaner (Rajasthan) 

1,30,293 

Amritsar (Punjab) 

3,25,747 I 

Ujjain (MP) 

1,29,817 

Indore (MP) 

3,10,859 ' 

1 Kljaragpur (\V. Bengal) 

1,29,636 

Jaipur (Ra]:uithan} 

2,91,130 1 

1 llubli (Mysore) 

1,29,609 

Patna (Bihar) 

2,83,479 j 

j Jhansi (UP) 

1,27,365 

Sh olapur ( Bombay) 

2,77,087 

j Guntur (AP) 

1,25,255 

Jabalpur (MP) 

2,56,993 1 

Amravati (Bombay) 

1,24,064 

T i r ucl lira jjliI 1 i ( Mad r a s) 

2,55,623 

Mangalore (Mysore) 

1,17,083 

Mysore (Mysore) 

2,44,323 

Aileppey (Kerala) 

1,16,278 

Gwalior (MP) 

2,41,577 

Bhagalfjur (Bihar) 

1,14,530 

Meerut (UP) 

2,33.133 

Tirunclveli (Madras) 

1,13,486 

Surat (Bombay) 

2,23,182 

Visakhapatnam (AP) 

1,08,042 

Jamshedpur (Bihar) 

2,18,162 

Ranchi (Bihar) 

1,06,849 

Bartxla (Bombay) 

2,11,407 

Vellore (Madras) 

1,06.024 

Bareilly (UP) 

2,08,083 

Mathura (UP) 

1,05,773 

Salem (Madras) 

2,02,335 

Rajah niundry (AP) 

1,05,276 

Coimbatore (Madras) 

1,97,755 

Shahjahanpur (UP) 

1,04,835 

Ajmer (Rajasthan) 

1,96,633 

Jamnagar (Bombay) 

1,04,419 

Trivandrum (Kerala) 

1,86,931 

Cuttack (Orissa) 

1,02,505 

Jodhpur (Rajasthan) 

1,80,717 

Bhopal (MP) 

1,02,333 

Jiillundur (Punjab) 

1,68,816 

Tanjorc (Madras) 

1,00,680 

Moradabad (UP) 

1,61,854 
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PEOPLE OF INDIAN ORIGIN ABROAD 

Eminrrauon of persons of Indian parentas^e out of India is governed 
by the Indian Emic^ration Act of 1922 and the Rules made thereunder and 
the special noiifications and executive instructions issued from time to time 
in that bclialf. 

The following table shows the number of outgoing and returning 
emigrants during the years 1953-56 : 

TABLE 22 


Number of people who left \ Number of people who 

India | reiurned from abroad 


Country 

1 l'Jj3 

1 19.14 

1 1955 

1 1956 

1953 

1 1954 

1953 

1936 

Burma 

i 1 

1 8,:iGi 1 

8,9r,0 

! 

1 10.298 

6,145 

i 

! 10.989 

1 13.392 

15,917 

7.224 

Ceylon 

i 90,2117 

47,06(1 

1 40,666 

25,411 ; 

; 1.1 7,008 

1 58,294 

59.337 

44,611 

I^Ialaya 

i 4b,(M2 

j 28,4(i5 

31,891 

i 40.554 : 

1 26,514 

1 35,506 

39,001 

46,447 

Africa 

! 24,001 

i 2o,692 

' 27,904 

1 11.033! 

1 22.239 

22.864 

21,352 

10,884 

Olliers 

1 2-1,18(1 

; 23,39f 

1 26,130 

1 23.025 

1 3L*i93 

i 31,124 ] 

36,128 , 

22.448 

TOTAL 

1,03,480 

1,33,577 

1,39,899 

: 1,86, 160 

;2,07,9I3 

l,tH,180 

11,71,735 

1,31,314 


The following table shows the number of people of Indian origin in 
countries where they number one thousand and over : 


TABLE 23 


Name of country 

Number of 
persons of 
Iriflian 
origin 

Name of country 

Number of 
persons of 

1 ndian 
origin 


COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Aden (1933) 

1,5,817 

New Z--land (1952) 

1,200 

Australia (1947) 

2,500 

Nyasal.'iud-* (1954) 

R 1 1 uc I es i a ( N f ) r t h ern ) “ 

6,000 

Beilis!! fluncli iras (19-46) 

2,000 

3,500 

Britisli Guiana (1954) 

2,10,000 

R h< id<:.>ia ( Sou t liern) ^ 

4,700 

Br. Nurrli Borneo (1954) 

2,000 

Sarawak f 1 93 1 ) 

2,201 

Carinda (1955) 

3,750 

Siivg.apcji (1954) 

91,029 

Ceyiou (1951);^ 

9,69,726 

Snui6 Africa (1951) 

3,65,524 

Fiji Islands (1955) 

1,60,303 

St. L'.u'iu (1951) 

3,000 

Grenada 

6,000 

St. Vincent ( 1934) 

2,000 

HoQ ' Kon'T (1955) 

2,500 

1 'an ga ru' i ka (1 954) 

68,000 

Jamaica (1951-) 

26,000 

d'rinidail 

2,67,000 

Kenya ( 1 95 1) 

1,27,000 

Uganda (1954) 

50,000 

M ilaya (1935)6 

7,20,013 

United Kingdom^ 


M.iuritius (1935) 

3,75,918 Zin/ibar and Pernba (1948) 

OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

15,812 

Bahrein (1954) 

3,000 

Muscat (1947) 

1,145 

Belgian Congo (1950) 

1,227 

Nepal (1941) 

Philippines (1954) 

10,441 

Burma'! 

6-7 lakhs 

1,295 

Dutcli Guiana (1955) 

70,000 

Portuguese East Africa 

12,600 

Eiiiifipiaf ( 1954-55) 

1,615 

Reunion (1955)“ 

2,500 

]ndo-Cliina (1950) 

2,300 

Ruanda Urundi (1950) 

1,963 

Indonesia (1952’) 

40,000 

Saudi Arabia (1936) 

5,000 

halian So.mliland (1947) 

1,000 

Sudan (1936) 

2,000 

Kuwaii (195F) 

2,500 

Tliailarid'» (1955) 

11,235 

Madagascar (1956) 

14,000 

USA (1955) 

5,063 


“Approximate. ^dncludes Pakistanis. *'I^atest fij^urcs not available. 
^Estimated. ^^Includca Eritrea also. 
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Linguistic Breakdown 

Data relating to the tti other- tongue of 14 lakh people of Indian 
origin in 27 countries is as follows. Data in respect of countries such as 
Burma, Ceylon, South Africa and Trinidad having large populations of 
Indian origin, arc not yet available. 

TABLE 24 


Langaaffc 

Number of Prople 

Taiiriil 

4, a 1.028 

Hindi, Urdu, Mindustarii 

4,rj;3.74j 

Gujarati 

2,d7,:)52 

Punjabi 

‘J7,f)73 

'Ltdiitju 

47,(i06 

Malavalam 

41,922 

Sindhi 

13,1 bb 

Marathi, Konkani 

12. n t 

BiMi!rali 

4,07-3 

Others 

3,090 


Country-wise distribution of these language groups is as follows ; 


'Tamil 

Malaya-Singaporc (4,G0,9B5), Mauritius (10,500) and Fiji Islands 

( 10 , 000 ). 

Hindis Ufdu, !{ indust ani 

Mauritius (2,80,000), Fiji Islands (1,24,000), Malava-Singapore 
(1,355). 

Gujarati 

Kenya (69,000), Tanganyika (61,000), Uganda (44,000), Mauritius- 

(21.000) , Zanzibar and Femba (15,000), Fiji Islands (8,000), Nxasalaud 

(6.000) , S<)uth Rhodesia (4,500), \oith Rhodesia (3,500), Ruanda Umndi 

(2.000) , Indonesia (2,000), Malava-Singapore (1,1R)1), Belgian Congo 

( 1 , 200 ). 

Punjabi 

Kenya (50,000) Malnya-Singapore (30,592), Tanganyika (5,000), 
Indt>nesia (4,000), Fiji Islantis (3,000), Uganda (3,000). 

TeLugu 

Malaya-Singapore (24,093), Indonesia (20,000), Mauritius (3,500). 
Atalayalam 

Malaya-Singaporc (44,339) 


Sindhi 

Indonesia (12,000), Hong Kong (1,600) 

Marathi, Konkani 

Uganda (2,609), Tanganyika (1,600), Zanzibar and Pemba (1,000)^ 
Bengali 

Malaya-Singapore (3.834) 



CHAPTER II 


NATIONAL SYMBOLS 

NATIONAL EMBLEM 

T’he National Emblem of India is an adaptation from the Sarnath 
Lion Capital of Asoka as it stands today. In the original, raised by the 
Emperor to mark the hallowed spot where the Buddlia first initiated his 
disciples in the eight-fold path of salvation, there arc four lions, standing back 
to back, mounted on an abacus with a frieze carrying sculptures in high 
relief of an elephant, a galloping horse, a l)ull and a lion, separated by 
intervening wheels {Chakras) over a bell-shaped lotus. Carved out of a 
single block of sandstone, the Capital was crowned by the Wheel of the 
Law {Dharma Chakra) 

In the National Emblem adopted by the Government of India on 
January 26, 1950, only three lions are visible, tlie fourth being hidden from 
view. The wheel (Chakra) appears in relief in the centre of the abacus with a 
bull on the right and a horse on the left and the outlines of the other wheels 
{Chakras) on the extreme right and left. The bell-shaped lotus has been 
omitted. The words, “Satyameva jayale’", from the Mundaka Upanishad 
meaning “Truth alone triumphs,” are inscribed below the Emblem in the 
Devanagari script. 


NATIONAL FLAG 

The National Flag is a horizontal tricolour of deep salTion on the top, 
white in the middle and dark green at the bottom in equal proportions. 
The ratio of the width to the length of the Flag is two to three. In the 
centre of the white band there is a wheel in navy blue to represent 
the Charkha, Its design is that of the wheel {Chaha) w^hich appi^ars on the 
abacus of the Sarnath Lion Capital. Its diameter approximates to the 
width of the white band and it has 24 spokes. 

The National Flag was adopted by the Constituent Assembly of India 
on July 22, 1947, and was presented to the nation, on behalf of the women 
of India, at the midnight session of the Assembly on August 14, 1947. 

Use of the Flag 

Rules and regulations to ensure the proper use and display of the 
Flag have been drawn up by the Government of India. These prohibit 
the dipping of the Flag to any person or thing. The regimental colour, 
the State flag, the organisational or institutional flag will be used for this 
purpose when necessary. 

No other flag or emblem should be placed above the National Flag or 
to its right. All flags are placed to the left of the National Flag if they are 
hung in a line. When other flags are raised, then the National Flag must 
be the highest. 

When other flags are flown along with the National Flag on the same 
halyard, the latter should be at the top. The Flag should not be carried 
flat or horizontally, but always aloft and free. When carried in a proces- 
sion it must be borne high on the right shoulder of the standard-bearer and 
carried in front of tlie procession. 
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When the Flag is displayed from a staff projecting horizontally or at 
an angle from a window sill, balcony, or the front of a building, the saffron 
end should be at the top* 

Normally, the National Flag should be flown on all important Govern- 
ment buildings such as high courts, secretariats, commissioners’ offices, 
collcctoratcs, jails and the offices of the district boards and municipalities. 
The frontier areas may fly the National Flag at some special points. The 
President of the Indian Republic and the Governors of States have their 
personal flags. 

The use of the Flag will, however, be unrestricted on certain special 
occasions such as Independence Day, Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday, 
during the National Week and on any other days of national rejoicing. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM 

Rabindranath Tagore’s song Jana’-gana-mana was adopted as the 
National Anthem of India on January 24, 1950. The song was first sung 
on Deccmb(‘r 27, 1911, during the Congress session at Calcutta. The song 
was first published in January 1912 under the title Bharat Vidhata in the 
Toltvabodh 'mi Palrika, of which Tagore was himself the editor. The poet 
translated it into English in 1919 under the title Alorning Song of Jfidia. The 
complete song consists of five stanzas. The first stanza, which has been 
adopted by the Defence Forcfis and is usually sung on ceremonial occasions, 
reads as follows : 

Jana-gana-mana-adhinayaka jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 

Punjaba-Sindhu-Gujarata-Maratha- 
Dravida-Utkala-Banga 
Viiidhya-Himachala-Yamuna-Ganga- 
U chchhala-j aladhi-taranga 
Tava subha name jage 
Tava subha asisa mage 
Gahe tava jaya-gatha. 

Jana-gana-maiigala-dayaka, jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata 

Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, 

Jaya jaya jaya jaya he. 

The following is an English rendering of the stanza quoted above : 

Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Thy name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, Sind, 

Gujarat and Maratha, of Dravid, Orissa and Bengal ; 

It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and Himalayas, 

Mingles in the music of Jamuna and Ganga, 

And is chanted by the waves of the Indian Sea. 

They pray for Thy blessings and sing Thy praise, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 
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NATIONAL SONG 

At the same time as the National Anthem was adopted, it was decided 
that Bankim Chandra Chatterjec’s Vande Matnrarriy which was a source of 
inspiration to the people in their stru.t;.t^le for freedom, shall have an equal 
status with Jana-gana-mana. Vande Malar am occurs in Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s novel Ananda Math, published in 1882. The first political 
occasion on which it was sung was the 1896 session of the Indian 
National Congress. The following is the text of its first stanza ; 

Vande Mataram ! 

Siijalam, suphalam, malayaja-shitalam, 

Shasyashyamalam, Mataram ! 
Shubhrajyotsna-pulakitayaminim, 
Phullakusumita-drurnadala-shobhinim, 

Suhasinim, sumadhura-bhashinim, 

Sukhadam, varadam, Mataram ! 

The following English translation of the stanza is by Shri Aurobindo r 

I bow to thee. Mother, 

Richly watered, richly fruited. 

Cool with the winds of the south, 

Dark with the crops of the harvests. 

The Mother ! 

Her nights rejoicing in the glory of the moonlight, 

Her lands clothed beautifully with her trees in flowering bloom,j. 
Sweet of laughter, sweet of speech, 

The Mother, giver of boons, giver of bliss ! 



CHAPTER III 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constituent Assembly of India was originally designed to frame a 
Constitution for the whole of the undivided sub-continent. With the bulk 
of members elected by the then Provincial Assemblies of British India, 
and with nominees from the Princely States and the Chief Commissioners^ 
Provinces, the Assembly first met on December 9, 1946. It was, however, 
boycotted by members of the Muslim League, which demanded the partition 
of the sub-continent and the creation of Pakistan with its own separate 
Constituent Assembly. A resolution on Objectives was adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on January 22, 1947, and a number of committees 
were appointed to report on the various aspects of the proposed Constitution. 
But the Assembly was able to function properly only after the political 
uncertainty hampering its work was removed as a result of acceptance, by 
all the principal parties concerned, of the scheme of partition put forward 
by the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, on June 3, 1947. 


On the basis of the reports of the committees appointed early in 1947, 
the Drafting Committee of the Constituent Assembly of India prepared a 
Draft Constitution which was published in February 1948 and presented to 
the Assembly for general discussion on November 4, 1948. Meanwhile, 
the passing of the Indian Independence Act and the transfer of power on 
August 15, 1947, had freed the Assembly from all the limitations under 
which it had been born and enabled it to proceed with the task of Consti- 
tution-making as a sovereign body. The Constituent Assembly finalised 
and adopted the Constitution on November 26, 1949. The Constitution, 
as it finally emerged, comprised 395 Articles and eight Schedules.* It came 
into force on January 26, 1950. 


The preamble to the Constitution enshrines the resolve of the people 
of India to secure for all citizens : '^JusticCy social, economic, and political ; 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; Equality of status 
and of opportunity ; and to promote among them all Fraternity assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation.’* 


THE UNION AND ITS TERRITORY 

India is a Union of States and its territory comprises the territories 
of the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir, the Union Territories of Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands and such other territories as 
may be acquired-t 


*For broad details about the amendments to the Constitution, see under 'Amendment of 
the Constitution* in this Chapter. 

jBeforc the adoption of the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956, there were 
10 States specified in the First Schedule to the Constitution as Part A States, 8 as 
Part B States, 9 as Part C States and one Part D Territory. Chapter XXX in 'INDIA 
1957’ may be consulted for details about reorganisation of States. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND FRANCHISE 

The Const! lution provides for a single and uniform citizenship for the 
whole of India. Biith within the territory of the Indian Union, descent 
from Indian parents, or residence for a period of five years at the commence- 
ment of the Constitution entitles one to be a citizen of India. Articles 6 
and 7 enable displaced migrants from Pakistan who fullil certain conditions 
to become ciliz'ens. Pcisoiis of Indian origin residing abroad can also be- 
come citizens by legisLering themselves as such with Indian diplomatic or 
consular representatives in the countries of their residence. No such per- 
son who voluntarily acquires the citi/enship of any foreign State is entitled 
to this right. 

The foregoing provisions of the Constitution deal only with broad 
qualifications for citizenship at the lime of its commencement, leaving de- 
tails to be filled in by Parliamentary legislation. This has since been done 
by the Citizenship Act, which provides for the acquisition of citizenship 

after the commencement of the Constitution by birth, descent, registration, 
naturalisation and as a result of incorporation of territory. The Act 
provides for the termination and deprivation of citizenship under certain 
circumstances. Another notable feature of the Act is the formal recogni- 
tion of Commonwealth citizenship in India. It empowers the Union 
Government to extend, on a reciprocal basis, all or any of the rights of an 
Indian citi/en to the citizens of other Commonwealth countries and the 
Republic of Ireland. 

Article 326 of the Constitution confers the right of vote on every per- 
son who is a citizen of India and who is not less than twenty-one years of 
age on a fixed date and is not otherwise disqualified under the Constitution 
or any law of the appropriate Legislature on the ground of non-residcncc, 
unsoundness of mind, crime or corrupt or illegal practice. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

Part III of the Constitution (Articles 12 to 35) enumerates seven broad 
categories of “Fundamental Rights,” namely, the right to equality, the right 
to freedom, the right against exploitation, the right to freedom of religion, 
cultural and educational rights, the right to property, and the right to con- 
stitutional remedies, which provides that the fundamental rights arc justi- 
ciable and any citizen can move the Supreme Court for their enforcement. 

The right to equality includes equality before the law, prohibition of 
discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth, and 
equality of opportunity in matters of public employment. Social equality 
has been secured by abolishing “untouchability” and making its practice 
in any form a punishable offence. 

Article 19 guarantees to the citizen his right to freedom of speech and 
expression, assembly, association or union, movement, residence, acquisi- 
tion, holding and disposal of property and the right to practise any profes^ 
sion or to carry on any occupation, trade or business. The Constitution 
does not, however, bar the State from making laws prescribing reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of these rights in the interests of the security of 
the State, friendly relations with foreign States, public order, decency or 
morality or in relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to an 
offence or in the interests of the general public or for the protection of the 
interests of any Scheduled Tribe. The conferment of these rights does not 
affect the operation of any existing law or prevent the State from making 



any new law relating to the professional or technical qualifications neces- 
sary for practising any profession or carx'ying on any occupation^ trade or 
business or the carrying on by the Stale, or Iw a corporation owned or con- 
trolled by the State, of any trade, business, industry or service whether to 
the exclusion, complete or partial, of citizens or otherwise. 

Three other basic principles of common law w hich the Constitution 
has recognised in Articles 20-21 as fundamental rights are: (i) No person 
shall be prosecuted and punished for the same olTence more than once; 
(ii) No person accused of any offence shall be compelled to be a witness 
against himself; and (iii) No person shall Ixe depiived of his life or personal 
liberty except according to procedure established by law. The right against 
exploitation prohibits all forms of forced labour, child labour and trallic in 
human beings. 

Freedom of consrience and free profession, practice and propagation 
of religion for all and the light of minoiitics to conserve their own culture, 
language and script and to receive education and establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice are guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The right to property is protected by Article 31 which provides that 
‘'no person shall be deprived of his property save by authority of law.’’ 
This does not, however, deprive the State of its right to compulsory acqui- 
sition of private property for a public purpose, after payment of compensa- 
tion. 'The Article was amended in 1935 so as to keep outside the purview 
of law courts the question whether the compensation provided by a specific 
law is adequate or not. 

DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES OF STATE POUCY* 

The Directive Principles of State Policy, though not enforceable 
through courts of law, arc regarded as “fundamental in the governance of 
the country.” These lay down that the State shall strive “to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and protecting, as effectively as it may, a 
social order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all 
the institutions of the national life.” These principles further require the 
State to direct its policy in such a manner as to secure the right of all men 
and women to an adequate means of livelihood, equal pay for equal work, 
and, within the limits of its economic capacity and development, to make 
effective provision for securing the right to work, education and public assis- 
tance in the event of unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement or 
other cases of undeserved want. The State is also required to secure to the 
workers humane conditions of work, a decent standard of life, and full enjoy- 
ment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities. 

In the economic sphere, the State is to direct its policy in a manner 
as to secure the distribution of the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community to subserve the common good and to ensure 
that the operation of the economic system docs not result in the concentra- 
tion of wealth and means of production to the common detriment. The 
State is also enjoined to guard against the abuse of workers’ health and 
strength and to protect childhood and youth from being forced by econo- 
mic necessity to enter avocations unsuited to their age or strength and 
against exploitation and against moral and material abandonment. 

•The extent to which these directives have been implemented after the inau- 
guration of the Constitution ran be seen from some of the succeeding chapters, 
particularly those dealing with education, health, social welfare, relief and rehabili- 
tation, Scheduled Castes and Tribes, land reform, co-operative movement, community 
development, labour and others. 
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Among the other directives of State Policy arc the organisation of 
agriculture and animal husbandry on modern and scientific lines; promo- 
tion of cottage industries in rural areas; raising the level of nutrition and 
improvement in the standards of living and public health ; prohibition of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs; provision for free and compulsory education 
for all children up to the age of fourteen; organisation of village panchayats; 
separation of judiciary from the executive; promulgation of a unifonn civil 
code for the whole country; protection of national monuments; promotion 
of educational and economic interests of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and other weaker sections; and the promotion of international peace 
and security, just and honourable relations between nations, respect for in- 
ternational law and treaty obligations, and settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration. 


THE UNIONf 

EXECUTIVE 

According to the provisions contained in Part V of the Constitution, 
the Union Executive consists of the President, the Vice-President and the 
Council of Ministers with the Prime Minister at its head. 


President 

I'he President is elected by an electoral college consisting of the elec- 
ted members of both Houses of Parliament and of the Legislative Assemb- 
lies ( Vidhan Sabhas) of the States in accordance with the system of proportio- 
nal representation by the single transferable vote. I'hc President must be 
a citizen of India, not less than 33 years of age, and eligible for election as a 
member of the House of the People {Lok Sabha). His term of oflice is five 
years and he is eligible for re-election. The President may be removed 
from oflice by impeachment for any violation of the Constitution, which 
under Article 60 it is his duty to preserve, protect and defend. In his 
capacity as the head of the State, the President is empowered to make ap- 
pointments; summon, prorogue, address, send messages to Parliament and 
dissolve the House of the People; issue ordinances during recess of Parlia- 
ment, make recommendations for introducing or moving money bills and 
give assent to bills ; and grant pardons, reprieves, respites or remissions of 
punishment or to suspend, remit or commute sentences in certain cases. 
The executive power of the Union vested in him is exercised by him either 
directly or through officers subordinate to him in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. 

Vice-President 

The Vice-President is elected by the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment assembled at a joint sitting on the basis of proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. He must be a citizen of India, 
not less than 35 years of age and eligible for election as a member of the 
Council of States {Rajya Sabha), His term of office is also five years. The 
Vice-President acts as the ex-officio Chairman of the Council of States and 
acts as President when the latter is unable to discharge his functions due 
to illness, absence or any other cause, or till the election of a new President 
when a vacancy is caused by the death, resignation or removal of the 
President. While so acting he exercises all the powers and discharges all the 
functions vested in the President. 

IV tf V about the functioning of the Union Government, ice Ghapten 
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Council of Ministers 

Article 74 of the Constitution provides for a Council of Ministers 
headed by the Prime Minister to aid and advise the President in the exer- 
cise of his functions. The Prime Minister is appointed by the President 
who also appoints the other Ministers on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
Although the Council holds olTice during the pleasure of the President, it 
is collectively responsible to the House of the People. It is the duty of the 
Prime Minister to communicate to the President all decisions of the Council 
of Ministers relating to the administration of tlie afl'airs of the Union and 
proposals for It^gislation and information relating to them and if the President 
so requires, submit, for the consideration of the Council of Ministers, any 
matter on which a decision has been taken by a Minister, but which has 
not been considered by the Council. 

Attorney-General 

The Attorney-General, appointed by the President, advises the Govern- 
ment of India on all such legal matters and performs such other duties of 
a legal character as may be referred or assigned to him by the President and 
discharges the functions entrusted to him by or under the Constitution. 
He holds olTice at the pleasure of the President and has the right of audience 
in all courts in the country. 


PARLIAMENT 

The liCgislaUire of the Union which is called “Parliament” consists 
of the President and the two Houses known respectively as the Council of 
States {Rajya Sabha) and the House of the People {Lok Sabha), 

Council of States {Rajya Sabha) 

The Council of States consists of not more than 250 members, of whom 
12 arc nominated by the President and the rest elected. The elected 
members arc representatives of the States and the Union Territories, the 
allocation of seats being made in accordance with the provisions contained 
in the Fourth Schedule to the Constitution. The nominated members 
arc persons having special knowledge or practical experience in literature, 
science, art and social service. To fill a scat in the Council, the candidate 
must be a citizen of India and not less than 30 years of age. 

The Council of States is not subject to dissolution, one-third of its 
members retiring on the expiration of every second year. The elections 
to the Council are indirect, the alloted quota of the representatives of each 
State being elected by the elected members of the Legislative Assembly 
of that State in accordance with the system of proportional representation by 
means of the single transferable vole. The representatives of the Union 
Territories arc chosen in such manner as Parliament by law prescribes. 

House of the People {Lok Scd)ha) 

The House of the People consists of not more than 500 members 
directly elected from territorial constituencies in the States (the represen- 
tatives of the State of Jammu and Kashmir being appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the recommendation of the legislature of the State), and not more 
than 20 members to represent the Union Territories chosen in such manner 
as Parliament by law provides. The number of seats to each State is so 
allotted that the ratio between the number and the population of the State 
is, as far as practicable, the same for all States. The President can nomi- 
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natc two members to tlic House of the People to represent the Anglo-Indian 
community if in his opinion it is not adequately represented. 

The House of the People^ unless sooner dissolved, has a maximum 
duration of Jive years from the date appointed for its first meeting. This 
may be extended by a maximum of one year by a Prliamentary law while 
a Proclamation of Emergency is in operation. 

JUDICIARY* 

The Supreme Court of India consists of a Chief Justice and not more 
than ten judges appointed by the President,! The Judges hold office till 
the age of 65. For appointment as a judge of the Supreme Court, a person 
must be a citizen of India and must have been for at least five years 
a judge of a High Court or of two or more such courts in succession ; or 
an advocate of a Pligh Court or of two or more such courts in succession for 
at least ten years ; or, in the opinion of the President, a distinguished jurist. 
Provision has also been made for the appointment of a judge of a High 
Court as an ad hoc judge of the Supreme Court and retired judges of tjfie 
Supreme Court to sit and act as judges of that Court. The Constitution 
debars a retired judge of the Supreme Court from practising in any court 
of law or before any other authority in India. 

A judge of the Supreme Court cannot be removed from office except 
by an order of the President passed after an address by each House of Parlia- 
ment, supported by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present and voting, has been presented to the President in the same session 
for such removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. 

COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 

Articles 148-151 provide for the appointment of a Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of India by the President to keep watch on the accounts 
of the Union and the States. His duties and powers arc prescribed by or 
under law made by Parliament. His reports submitted to the President 
and the Governors of States are laid before each House of Parliament and 
the Legislatures of States. 

THE STATES t 

The system of Government in the States, as embodied in Part VI 
of the Constitution, closely resembles that of the Union. 

EXECUTIVE 

The State Executive consists of the Governor and a Council of 
Ministers with a Chief Minister at its head. 

Governor 

The Governor of a State is appointed by the President of India for 
a term of five years and holds office during his pleasure. Only Indian 
citizens above 35 years of age arc eligible for appointment to this office. 
The Governor is debarred from being a member of either House of Parlia- 
ment or of a House of the State Legislature and from holding any other 
office of profit. 

* For details about the organisation, functions and po\<^ers, see Chapter VI, 

■]■ The number was recently raised to ten by the Supreme Court {Number of fudges) 
Actf 10S6t from seven originally prescribed by the Constitution, 
t For details of the functioning of the State Governments, sec Chapters IV and V. 
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Council of Adinisters 

The Constitution provides for a Council of Ministers with a Chief 
Minister at the head to aid and advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions except in so far as he is, by or under the Constitution, required to 
exercise his functions in his discretion. The Chief Minister is appointed 
by the Governor who also appoints other Ministers on the advice of the 
Chief Minister. The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the 
Le£?islativc Assembly of the State, though holding oflicc during the pleasure* 
of the Governor. 

Advocate- General 

The Advocate-General, who advises the Government of the 
State on such legal matters and perfomns such other legal duties as are 
referred or assigned to him by the Governor or entrusted to him by the 
Constitution or any other law, is appointed by the Governor and holds 
office during his pleasure. 


LEGISLATURE 

For cveiy State there is a Legislature which consists of the Governor, 
and in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, of two Houses 
and in other States of one House. Where there arc two Houses, one is 
known as the Legislative Council {Vidhan Parishad) and the other as the 
Legislative Assembly {Vidhan Sahha). Parliament can, by law, provide 
for the alDolition of an existing Council or for the creation of one w here 
one does not exist if the proposal is supported by a resohilion of the 
concerned Legislative Assembly passed in the manner prescribed in the 
Constitution. 


Legislative Council {Vidhan Parishad) 

The Legislative Council of a State comprises not more than one-third 
of the total number of members in the Legislative Assembly of that State, 
and in no case less than 40 members. Nearly one-third of the members of 
the Council are elected by the members of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State from amongst persons who are not members of the Assembly, one- 
third by electorates consisting of members of municipalities, district 
boards and other local authorities, one-tw^elfth by registered teachers in 
educational institutions not lower than secondary schools and a further 
one-twelfth by registered graduates of more than three years’ standing. 
The remaining members nominated by the Governor are chosen from among 
those who have distinguished themselves in the fields of literature, science, 
art, co-operative movement and social service. Like their counterpart 
at the Centre, the Legislative Councils are permanent, one-third of their 
members retiring on the expiration of every second year. 

Legislative Assembly {Vidhan Sabha) 

According to Article 170, the Legislative Assembly of a State consists 
of not more than 500, and not less than 60 members chosen by direct 
election from territorial constituencies in the State. The demarcation of 
territorial constituencies is to be done in such a manner that the ratio 
between the population of each constituency and the number of seats allotted 
to it is, as far as practicable, the same throughout the State, The normal 
term of an Assembly is five years unless it is dissolved earlier. 
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JUDICIARY* 

There is a High Court in each State which stands at the head of the 
State’s judicial administration. Each High Court consists of a Chief 
Justice and such other judges as the President may, from time to time, 
deem it necessary to appoint. The Chief Justice of a High Court is appointed 
by the President in consultation with the Chief Justice of India and the 
Governor of the State, and in the case of appointment of a judge other than 
the Chief Justice, the Chief Justice of the High Court concerned. They 
hold ofllcc until they attain the age of 60 and are removable in the 
same manner as a judge of the Supreme Court of India. To be eligible 
for appointment as a judge, one must have held a judicial oflice in India 
for ten years or must liavc practised as an advocate of a High Court or of 
two or more such courts in succession for a similar period. The Constitution 
also provides for the establishment of subordinate courts. • 

THE UNION AND THE STATES 

Relations — legislative and administrative — between the Union and the 
States are described in Part XI of the Constitution. Ihe pow'er of establish- 
ing new States or altering the area, boundaries or names of any existing 
State is vested in the Union Parliament. It can do so by passing an appro- 
priate law for the purpose on the recommendation of the President, who, 
in his turn, is required to refer the matter to the legislatures of the affected 
States for the expression of their views within a period specified in the 
reference or within such further period as the President may allow. Any 
such law shall be deemed to be an amendment of the Constitution for pur- 
poses of Article 368. 

Legislative Relations 

The distribution of legislative powers between the Union and the 
States is governed by the provisions of the Seventh Schedule consisting 
ol three Lists — the Union List, the State List and the Concurrent List — under 
Avhich the known sphere of legislative activity has been mapped out by 
enumerating, as exhaustively as possible, the various categories or subject- 
matters of legislation. The Union List contains 97 entries pertaining 
to subjects of all-India importance such as defence, foreign affairs, com- 
munications, currency and coinage, banking and insurance, customs duties, 
etc., in regard to which Parliament has exclusive power to make laws. 
The State Legislatures have exclusive authority to make laws in regard 
to the 66 entries in the State List which include such subjects as maintenance 
of law and order, administration of justice, local government, public health 
and sanitation, education, agriculture, forests and fisheries, trade and indus- 
try, etc. The third or the Concurrent List which consists of 47 entries 
deals with subjects of common interest to the Union and the States, such as 
the legal system, economic planning and social security, trade and industry, 
electricity, newspapers, books, etc., in regard to which both Parliament 
and the State legislatures can make laws. 

Territorially, the legislative jurisdiction of Parliament extends to the 
whole or any part of the territory of India, while that of the legislature of a 
State to the whole or any part of that State. Parliament also legislates 
for any part of the territory of India which is not in a State on matters which 
fall under the exclusive purview of State legislatures. 

The Constitution provides that if any law made by the legislature 
of a State is repugnant to any provision of a law made by Parliament 

• For details of the judicial system, sec Chapter VI. 
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or to any provision of an existing law with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in the Concurrent List, then the law made by Parliament shall 
prevail and the law made by the legislature of that State, shall, to the 
extent of the repugnancy, be void. As regards powers of legislation on 
subjects which have not been enumerated in either of the three Lists, 
usually known as ‘residuary powers,’ they have been exclusively vested 
in the Union Parliament. 

The Constitution further provides that if the Council of States declares 
by a resolution supported by two-thirds of the members present and voting 
that Parliament should make laws in respect of any matters contained in 
the State List, Parliament can make laws for these also and such laws will 
remain in force for a period not exceeding one year unless continued under 
a fresh resolution and shall cease to have effect on the expiration of a period 
of six months after the resolution has ceased to be in force. Parliament 
exercises such a right if a proclamation of emergency is in operation and a 
law made thereunder shall have effect for six months. 

Administrative Relations 

Although the executive authority of the Union and the States is co- 
ordinate with their respective legislative powers, the Constitution envisages 
the Union Government entrusting the administration of some of its functions 
to State Governments or to oflicers thereof and issuing directions therefor. 
To this end, the Constitution places the States under the constitutional 
obligation of so exercising their executive power as (i) to secure compliance 
with laws passed by Parliament and earlier Central laws applicable to them, 
and (ii) not to impede or prejudice the exercise by the Union of its execu- 
tive power, the Government of India having the power to give directions 
for this purpose. The President may, with the consent of a State, entrust 
the Union’s executive functions to the State Government or to officers 
thereof. The States in their turn, acting through the Governor, may 
entrust functions connected with their executive power to the Gover- 
nment of India or to officers thereof. The Union Government has also 
the right to construct and maintain highways or other means of 
communication of national or military importance within the territory of 
a State and may also direct a State Government to take measures for the 
protection of railways within its borders. The adjudication of disputes 
regarding the use, distribution or control of the waters of, or in, any Inter- 
State river or river valley may also be provided by law by Parliament. 
The President can, in the public interest, establish inter-State Councils for 
enquiring and advising on inter-State disputes, investigating and discussing 
subjects of common interest and making recommendations for better co- 
ordination of policy and action. 


FINANCE 

Part XII of the Constitution deals with provisions relating to finance, 
property, contracts and suits. It lays down a broad scheme of distribution 
of revenues between the Union and the States. 

The Union Government has powers to raise money by taxes and 
duties mentioned in items 82 to 92A in the Union List and to collect 
fees in respect of any of the matters in the Union List excluding court fees, 
and the State Governments have similar powers with respect to items 45 
to 63 in the State List and to collect fees in respect of any of the matters in 
the State List excluding court fees. Apart from these, the Constitution 
mentions the following specific categories of taxes in which the Union and 
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the States have a common interest and whose proceeds accrue to them^ 
in dilTercnt proportions : 

(i) Duties which are levied by the Union, but are collected and 
wholly appropriated by the States, viz., non-judicial stamp duties 
and excise duties on medicinal and toilet preparations (Article 
268). 

(iz) Taxes which are levied and collected by the Union but whose 
net proceeds are w'holly assigned to the States, These include 
succession and estate duties on property other than agricultural 
land, terminal taxes on goods and passengers carried by rail, 
sea or air, taxes on railway fares and freights, taxes other than 
stamp duties on transactions in stock exchanges and futures 
markets, on the sale or purchase of newspapers and on advertise- 
ments published therein and taxes on the sale and purchase 
of goods in the course of intcr-Statc trade or commerce 
(Article 269). 

(hi) Taxes which are levied and collected by the Union but whose 
net proceeds are shared between the Union and the States. 
Taxes on income other than agricultural income come under 
this category (Article 270). 

(iv) Taxes which are levied and collected by the Union but whose 
proceeds may be shared with the States as provided by Parlia- 
ment hy law, e,g. Union excise duties other than those on 
medicinal and toilet preparations (Articles 272). 

The Constitution empow'ers the Union Government to borrow^ on 
the security of the Consolidated Fund of India within limits prescribed 
by Parliament. The Union can also grant loans to State Governments 
and guarantee loans raised by them. The States hav(’ powers to raise 
their owai loans on the security of their respective Consolidated Funds. 

The Constitution provides Tor the appointment of a Finance 
Commission by the President, at stated intervals, to make recommendations 
to him in regard to the distribution of the net proceeds of taxes which arc, 
or may be, divided between the Union and the States and in regard to the 
principles w^hich govern the grants-in-aid to the States.* 

There is also provision for an independent authority to audit the 
accounts of both the Union and the States. Exemption of Union property 
from State taxation and State property from Union taxation, adjustment 
in respect of certain expenses and pensions, privy purses of the rulers 
of former princely States and restrictions as to imposition of taxes on the 
sale oi^ purchase of goods in the course of intcr-State trade or import and 
export transactions with foreign countries form the subject matter of some 
of the other financial provisions. The rest of the provisions in this Part 
deal with property, contracts, rights, liabilities, obligations and suits involv- 
ing the Union and the States. 

tra.de and commerce 

Part XIII of the Constitution embodies the general principles of 
freedom of trade, commerce and intercourse throughout the territory of 

*Thc first Finance Commission under this provision was set up in November 1951, 
and submitted its report in February 1953. The second Commission widx Shri K. Santhanam 
as Chairman was appointed on April 2, 1956. It submitted its report to the President on 
September 30, 1957. Later the report was laid on the table of the Lok Sabha on November 
11: along with a memorandum on the Government’s acceptance of the Commission’s unani- 
mous recommendations. For details, see Chapter XIX. 
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the Union. Although Article 302 empowers the Union Parliament to 
impose certain restrictions on this freedom in the public interest^ neither 
Parliament nor any State Legislature has power to make any law which 
authorises any preference or discriminates between one State and another. 
Such discrimination is, however, possible under parliamentary law to 
deal with scarcity of goods in any part of the country. Subject to these 
restrictions, the State legislatures are empowered to impose reasonable 
restrictions on the freedom of trade, commerce or intercourse as may be 
required in the public interest. Parliament also has the power to appoint 
any authority it considers appropriate to enforce the foregoing provisions. 

PUBLIC SERVICESt 

Part XIV deals with recruitment, conditions of service, tenure of 
office and dismissal, removal or reduction in rank of persons serving the 
Union or a State. It also provides for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Union and for each of the States. 

ELECTIONS 

The superintendence and control of all elections to Parliament and to 
the legislatures of the Slates and of the President and Vice-President of the 
Union are vested in an Election Commission consisting of a Chief Election 
Commissioner and such other Commissioners as necessary appointed by the 
President. I’he President also appoints Regional Commissioners in consul- 
tation with the Election Commission. The conditions of tenure and service 
of the Commissioners arc determined by the President. The proce- 
dure for the removal from office of the Chief Election Commissioner is the 
the same as in the case of a judge of the Supreme Court. 


Parliament, in respect of elections to its two Plouses, and the State 
legislatures In respect of elections to the State Jegislatvircs arc empowered 
to make provisions by law in regard to all mattci's relating to them. The 
validity of any such law cannot be called in question in any court. 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

Article 343 of the Constitution provides that the official language of 
the Union shall be Hindi in the Devanagari script and the form of numerals 
for official purposes shall be the international form of Indian numerals. 
English will, however, continue to be the official language for a period of 
not more than 15 years from the commencement of the Constitution, The 
President is authorised under Article 344 to constitute, after the expiration 
of five years from the commencement of the ConwStitution and thereafter 
at the expiration of ten years from such commencement, a special Com- 
mission to examine the growth and development of Plindi and make 
recommendations as to its progressive use for all or any of the official pur- 
poses of the Union with a view to replacing English completely at the 
end of the stipulated period.* The Constitution also provides that the 

■[■For details, see Chapter V. 

•In pursuance of this provision the President appointed a 21-nnember Commis- 
sion called the “Official Language Commission’*, with the laic Shri B.G. Kher as Chairman, 
in June 1955. The report of the Commission was submitted to the President on August 6, 
1956 and later placed before both Houses of Parliament on August 12, 1957. It is at 
present under examination by the Parliamentary Committee envisaged under Article 344. 

The main views and recommendations of tlie Commission can be summarised as 
follows: (1) In the light of the fully democratic basis of Indian polity, it is not possible to. 
envisage English as the language of India*s mass medium, “The obvious linguistic medium 
for pan-Indian purposes is the Hindi language.** (2) It is neither necessary nor possible to 
pronounce now whether a general changeover from English to Hindi would be practicable 
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recommendations of the Commission will be examined by a Parliamentary 
Committee of 30 members (20 members from the House of the People and 
10 from the Council of States) elected by the respective Houses in accordance 
with the system of proportional representation. 

The Constitution further lays down that the legislature of a State 
may, by law, adopt any one or more of the regional languagesi in use in 
that State or Hindi as the language to be used for all or any of the 
official purposes. For communication between one State and another and 
between a State and the Union, the language for the time 
being authorised for use in the Union shall be used. The need for the use 
of the English language in the proceedings of the Supreme Court and the 
High Courts and in bills, enactments and other laws has been recognised 
and Article 348 makes special provisions on the subject. The proviso to 
Article 343 also empowers the President to authorise the use of Hindi in 
addition to English for any of the oflicial purposes of the Union even during 
the stipulated period of 15 years. 

EMERGENCY AND OTHER SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

According to Article 352, if at any time the President of India is 
satisfied that there has arisen a grave emergency created by war or internal 
disturbance, which threatens the security of India or any part of its terri- 
tory, he can by declaration {a) give directions to the constituent States as 
to how their authority is to be exercised and {b) suspend from operation 
several Articles (268 to 280) of the Constitution under which it is obligatory 
on the part of the Union Government to make certain contributions to the 
States. It is, however, necessary that the President’s Proclamation is 
laid before each House of Parliament for approval within a period of two 
months. During the period of such an emergency, Parliament has the 
power to legislate with respect to any of the matters enumerated in the 
State. List. 

Another occasion on which the President can by proclamation 
assume to himself all or any of the functions of the Government of a State 
is in the event of the failure of the State’s constitutional machinery. This 
he does either on receipt of a report from the Governor or when he is other- 

by 1965, This will depend on the efforts made in that direction in the meantime. (3) In 
view of the clastic provisions of tiie Constitution, it would be possible to continue the use of 
English even beyond the period of 15 years and to accommodate the situation as it develops 
without amending the Constitution. (4) Hindi will replace English only to a limited extent 
as it would not wholly *step into the shoes’ of English, the regional languages having been 
yielded their appropriate places. (5) For the present, no restriction sliould be placed on 
the use of English for any of the purposes of the Union. English should continue as an 
alternative m^ium as long as it was necessary and its discontinuance should be effected after 
sufficiently long notice. (6) The Devanagari script should be adopted, optionally, for the 
writing of other Indian languages besides the Union language. (7) The Central Govern- 
ment would be jusitfied in prescribing a reasonable measure of knowledge of Hindi as a quali- 
fication for entry into the services by new entrants, provided a sufficiently long notice was 
given and the measure of linguistic ability was moderate. (8) When the time comes for the 
changeover, the Supreme Court will have to function only into Hindi language. The lower 
levels of judiciary will function through the regional language. This multiple linguistic pat- 
tern should be broken and integrated at the High Court level. (9) In the non-Hindi speak- 
ing areas, instruction in Hindi should be compulsory at the secondary stage, English to be 
taught hereafter in secondary schools principally as a “literary language’* except where it waa 
taken voluntarily. (10) The Commission did not accept the suggestion that there should be 
compensatory compulsion to Hindi-speaking students to learn another regional language other 
than Hindi. (U) The Commission suggested the establishment of a National Academy of 
Languages for the development of the Union and regional languages. 

fThe Eighth Schedule to the Constitution recognises the following fourteen as the 
languages of India: ^samese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada^ Kashmiri, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 
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wise satisfied that a situation has arisen in which the government of thr 
State cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution (Article 356). 

Scheduled Castes and Tribes 

Besides the general provisions which guarantee the equal civil and 
political rights of all citizens, the Constitution contains special provisions 
to safeguard the interests of, and assist, minorities like the Anglo-Indian 
community and certain weaker and backward sections like the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes to progress more rapidly. These provisions 
include reservation of seats in Parliament and the State legislatures, 
preferential treatment in the matter of public employment and extended 
educational facilities.* A special responsibility has been placed on the 
Union Government to promote the welfare of the Scheduled Castes and 
Schedules Tribes and it has been vested with adequate powers to carry 
out its obligations in this behalf. Article 224 (I) read along with the Fifth 
Schedule details provisions as to the administration and control of Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes in the States other than Assam. 

Tribal Areas in Assam 

Another special provision which the Constitution makes is with 
regard to the administration of the tribal areas of Assam. Article 244 (2) 
read along with the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution provides for the 
constitution of certain autonomous districts and autonomous regions in 
these areas. The Governor of Assam who is specially entrusted with the 
task of administering these areas on behalf of the President is empowered 
to constitute councils for these districts and regions. These councils are 
empowered to make their own rules for the administration of their respec- 
tive areas. They have powers of legislation with respect to disposition of 
land, administration of villages, inheritance of property, marriage and social 
customs, etc. They can constitute village councils or courts for the trial 
of suits and disputes, administer district and regional funds and establish 
and manage schools, dispensaries, markets and fisheries. Certain powers, 
of assessment and collection of taxes on land, professions, trades and employ- 
ment, vehicles and boats are also vested in the councils. The Governor 
of Assam is empowered to appoint a Commission to enquire into and report 
on the administration of the autonomous districts and regions. If neces- 
sary, the Governor may also place one of his Ministers in special charge of 
their welfare. The areas specified in Part B of the Sixth Schedule (the 
North East Frontier Agency and the Naga Hills District-Tuensang Area)' 
are administered by the President acting through the Governor of Assam 
as his agent and to these the provisions of Article 249 (dealing with the 
president’s regulation-making power for the peace, progress and good 
government of the Union Territories of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands) apply. 

Special Officers 

Article 338 provides for the appointment of a Special Officer by the 
president for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It is the duty 
of this Officer to investigate all matters relating to the safeguards provided 
for these sections under the Constitution and to report to the President on 
their working. The President is further required to place these reports 
before both the Houses of Parliament, The appointment of another 
Special Officer is envisaged under Article 350B. He is required to perform 

♦See Chapter XlV for the implementation of these safeguards and a review of the 
administration of the tribal areas. 
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similar duties with regard to constitutional safeguards provided for linguistic 
minorities. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 368 provides that an amendment to the Constitution may be 
initiated only by the introduction of a Bill for the purpose in cither House 
of Parliament, and when the Bill is passed in each House by a majority 
of not less than two- thirds of the members of that House present and voting, 
it shall be presented to the President for his assent and upon such assent 
being given to the Bill, the Constitution shall stand amended in accordance 
with the terms of the Bill. The only provisions, for the amendement 
of which ratilication by the legislatures of not less than one-half of the 
States has also been prescribed, relate to the election of the President, the 
Supreme Court and the Pligh Courts, the distribution of legislative powers 
between the Centre and the States, the representation of the States in 
Parliament and the procedure for amendment of the Constitution. 

Since its inauguration on January 26,1950, there have been seven 
amendments to the Constitution. The Constitution (First Amendment) 
Act, 1951, besides making minor changes in Articles 15, 19, 85, 87, 174, 
176, 341, 342, 372 and 375, added two new Articles 31A and 31B and a 
Ninth Schedule after the Eighth. Among the more notable features of 
this Act arc : (i) the addition of a saving clause to Article 15 (prohibition 

of discrimination) enabling the State to make special provisions for the 
advancement of socially and educationally backward classes ; and (ii) 
the substitution of clause (2) in Article 19 by a new clause broadening the 
State’s power to impose “reasonable restrictions” on the citizens* right to 
freedom of speech and expression, in the interest of “friendly relations with 
foreign States” and in relation to “defamation or incitement to an oflence,** 
besides security of State, public order, decency and morality, etc., which 
were included in the original clause as well. The two new Articles added 
after Article 31 (right to property) provided for the saving of laws relating 
to acquisition of estates and the validation of certain land reform Acts 
and Regulations passed by the States and specified in the Ninth Schedule. 

The Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1952, sought to amend 
Article 81 with a view to readjusting the scale of representation in the 
House of the People, necessitated by the completion of the 1951 census. 
The Third Amendment passed in 1 954 substituted entry 33 of the Concurrent 
List in the Seventh Schedule by a new one, including food-stuffs, cattle 
fodder and raw cotton and jute as additional items whose production and 
supply could be controlled by the Centre, if expedient in public interest. 

The Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955, amended Articles 
31, 31 A, 305 and added a few more entries to the Ninth Schedule. The 
amendment to Article 31 (2) provided that when the State compulsorily 
acquires private property for a public purpose, the scale of compensation 
prescribed by the authorising legislation would not be called in question 
in a court of law. Article 31 A was amended so as to exclude the temporary 
taking over of a property by the State either in public interest or to secure 
its better management from the compensation clause. The amendment 
to Article 305 was in the nature of a saving clause for laws providing for 
State monopolies. Seven new entries were also added to the Ninth 
Schedule. 

The Constitution (Fifth Amendment) Act, 1955, substituted the 
proviso to Article 3 by a new one empowering the President to fix a time 
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limit for State Legislatures to express their views on proposed Central laws 
afFecting the area and boundaries, etc., of their respective Stales. The 
Sixth Amendment passed in 1956 added a new entry, i.e, 92A, to the Union 
List of the Seventh Schedule relating to taxes on the sale and purchase of 
goods in the course of inter-State transactions and the relevant clauses under 
Articles 269 and 2fl6 on the same subject. 

The Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956, necessitated by 
the reorganisation of States, involved not only the establishment of new 
States and alterations in State boundaries but also the abolition of the 
three categories of the States and the classification of certain areas as 
“Union Territories.” This led to the amendment of Article 1 and the First 
Schedule to the Constitution- Among tlic other important Articles which 
were affected by this amendment were Article 60 (composition of the Coun- 
cil of States) alopg with the Fourth Schedule dealing with the allocation of 
seats in the Council to the States; An ides 81 and 82 which were substi- 
tuted by new ones; Article 131 on the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court; Article 168 providing for bicameral legislatures in certain States ; 
and Articles 216, 217, 220, 222, and 224 dealing with the High Courts. 
Two new Articles 350A and 350B were added with a view to implementing 
the recommendations of the Stales Reorganisation Commission regarding 
constitutional safeguards for linguistic minorities. 



CHAPTER IV 


LEGISLATURE 

India is a Sovereign Democratic Republic with a parliamentary form 
of government based on universal adult franchise. Sovereignty rests with 
the people. The executive authority is ultimately accouniable for all 
its decisions and actions to the people through their elected representativc*- 
in the legislature. 

UNION PARLIAMENT 

The constitutional provisions governing the composition of the two* 
Houses of the Union Parliament have already been dealt with in the preced- 
ing chapter. The total number of members in the Council of States^ 
as constituted at present, is 232, of whom 220 are the elected 
representatives of the States and the Union Territories and 12 
nominated by the President. The present strength of the House of the 
People is 505, consisting of 500 members directly elected from the fourteerr 
States (including six from Jammu and Kashmir appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the recommendation of the legislature of the State) and the four 
Union Territories of Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, and 
five members nominated by the President to represent Anglo-Indians, the 
Part B Territories of the Sixth Schedule and the Union Territories of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands. 

The State-wise allocation of seats in the two Houses and the strength of 
political parties in the House of the People, as on March 1, 1958, is shown 
in the following table : 


TABLE 25 


States and Territories 

No. of 
seats 
in the 
Council 
of 

States 

House of the People 

No. of 
seats 

Con.* 

PSP 

CPI 

JS 

OP** 

Ind. 

Andhra Pradesh 

18 

43t 

37 



2 


2 

1 

Assam 

7 

12 

9 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Bihar 

22 

53 

40 

3 

— 

— 

9 

1 

Bombay 

27 

66 

37 

5 

4 

2 

9 

9 

Kerala 


18 

6 

1 

9 

— 

— 

2 

Madhya Pradesh 

16 

36+ 

34 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Madras 

17 

41 

31 

— 

2 

— 


9 

Mysore 

12 1 

26 

23 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Orissa 

10 

20 

7 

2 

1 

— 

7 

S 

Punjab 

11 

22+ 

20 

— ' 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Rajasthan 

10 

22 

19 


— . 

““ 


3 


• For abbreviations, refer to p. 51. 
In the column ‘OP* are included; 


Andhra Pradtsh : Peoples* Democratic Front 2. Bihar : Jharkhand 6 ; Chhota 
Nagpur Santhal Parganas Janata Party (GNSJP) 3. Bombay x Peasants 
and Workers Party 4 ; Scheduled Castes Federation 5. Madhya Pradesh : 
Hindu Mahasabha 1. Mysore: Scheduled Castes Federation 1. On'jjn: 
Ganatantra Parishad 7. West Bengal : Forward Bloc (Marxist) 2. Jammy 
& Kashmir: National Conference 6. 

t One seat vacant. 
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TABLE 25 ( Continued) 


Slates and TcxritoiicB 

.^'o. uf 
seats 1 

in the ! 
Guvincll 1 
of i 

States I 


House of the People 



No. of 
seats 

Con. 

PSP 

CPI 

JS 

OP 

Ind. 

Guar Pradesh 

34 

86 

: 70 

4 

1 

2 

— 

9 

West Bengal 

i 

! 

' ac-f 

j 22 

2 

6 

— 

2 

3 

Jammu &. Kashmir 

! 4 1 

6 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Delhi 

1 3 

5 

1 " 

— , 

— 

— 

— 


Hini.'ichal Pradesh 

1 2 

i 

1 ^ 

— 

— 

— 



Manipur 

1 

i ^ 

! 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Tripura 

1 

i 2 

! • 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 


GRAND TOTAL., j 220 i 500 | 30(5 20 , 27 4 37 | 42 


The names of the members of the two Houses, as on April 2, 1958, 
arc given below : 


COUNCIL OF STATES 
(RAJYA SABHA) 


ANDHRA PRADESH(IB) 

1 Mukkinciii lixsavapiiniiaiali 

2 Shaik (ialib 

3. Raj Bahadur Gour 

4. Akbar A\i Khan 

5. Smi. Si I a Yudvir 

6. AJluri Salyauarayana Raju 

7. M, H. SanuK'l 

8. V.C\ Ki^.sava Rao 

9. Vt;eramarhincnv Prasad Rao 

10. Adduru Balaranii Reddy 

11. S. Channa Rrdrly 

12. Naroiliain Reddy 

13. N. Vrnkateswara Rao 

14. J.V.K. Vallabha Rao 

15. K. L. Narasimham 

16. Villuri Venkataramana 

17. A. Ghitkradhar Rao 

18. Smt. Ya.slioda Reddy 

ASSAM (7) 

19. S.G. Deb 

20. Srnt. Bedavati Biiragohain 


21. Smt. Pushpalata Das 

22. Puma Ghandra Sharma 

23. Al. 7'a^'ycbulla 

24. Joyabhadra Ha^jer 

25. Mohendra Mohan Chaudliury 

BIHAR (22) 

26. R.G. Agarwala 

27. Ahmad Hussain 

28. Theodore Bodra 

29. M. John 

30. Kishori Ram 

31. Sml. Lakshmi N. Menon 

32. Kailash Bihari Lai 

33. Mahesh Saran 

34. Mazli|Lr Imam 

35. Puma Ghandra Mitra 

36. Devendra Pratap Sinh 

37. Braja Kishorc Prasad Sinha 

38. Ganga Sharan Sinha 

39. Rajendra Pratap Sinha 

40. Smt. Jahanara 

41. Ram Bahadur Sinha 

42. R.D. Sinha Dinkar 





j" One seat vacant. 
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43. Tajaiiiu! Husain 

44. Sliah Mohammad Hrnair 

45. Shcel Bhadra Vajec 

45- Avadheshwar Prasad Sinha 

47. Kamta Singli 

BOMBAY (27) 

48. Abid Ali 

49- P.N. Rajabltqj 

50. Wamaii Sfieodas Rarlingay 

51. Babubhai Cliinai 

52. Rajabhaii Vilhairao Dangra 

53. Sorunath P. Dave 

54. T.R. D-o'drikar 

55. Narsingrao Balhhimrao Deshmukh 

56. Rarnrao MacJiiaorao Deshmukh 

57. Venkat Krishna Dhagc 

58. M.D D. Gilder 

59. Rohit Dave 

60. Lalji Pendse 

61. B.D. Kohragde 

62. G.R. Kidkarni 

63. Lavji Lakliamshi 

64. Premji riioblianbhai Leuva 

65. D?akinandan Narayan 

66. DayabUai Patel 

67. Daairyashilrao Yesliwantrao Pawar 

68. Raijhii Vira 

69. S.D. Patil 

70. M.C, Shall 

71. I-H. Joshi 

72. J.K.Modi 

73. M.D, rhurnpalliwar 

74. D.H. Variava 

KERALA (9) 

75. Srnt. K Bharathi 

76. K. Madhava Mcnon 

77. P.J. Thomas 

78. Govindan Nair 

79. K.P. Madliavan Nair 

80. P. Narayanan Nair 

81. .Solomon 

82. N C. Sekhar 

83. Subba Rao 

MADHYA PRADESH (16) 

84. Niranjan Singh 

85. Mohammad Ali 

86. Binarsi Das Chaturvedi 

87. R.P. Dube 

88. Smt. Krishna Kumari 

89. Ratanlal Kishorilal Malviya 

90. D lyal Das Durre 

91. Trimbak Damodar Pustake 

92. Raghubir .Sinh 

93. Ram Sahai 

94. Smt. Rukmani BaL 

95. V.V. Saraswati 

96. Smt. Seeta Parmanand 
97„ Awadhesh Pratap Singh 

98. Bhanu Pratap Singh 

99. Gopi Krishna Vijaivargiya 

MADRAS (17) 

100. Smt. Ammu Swaminadhan 

101. T.S. Avinashilingam Chettiar 


102. T-V''. Kamajiaswamy 

103. S. CliattanatJia Karayalar 

104. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 

105. P.S. Rajagopal Naidu 

106. Smt. 7'. Nallainuthii Ramamurthy 

107. B. Paraineswaran 

108. Abdul Rahim 

109. N. Ramakrishna Iyer 

110. G. Rajagopalan 

111. H.D. Rajah 

112. T. Hhaskara Rao 

113. T.S. Pattabiraman 

114. N.M. Lingam 

1 15. S. Venkataraman 

116. D.A. Mirza 

MYSORE (12) 

117. B.C. Nanjiindaiya 

I IB. Jananlhan Rao Dr.sai 

J19. Smt. An naptirna Devi Thiinma Reddy 

120. Mulka Gttvinda Reddy 

121. N.S. Hardiker 

122. Raghav’endrarao 

123. S.V. Krishnamoorthy Rao 
12 I . ?kl. Govindit Reddv 

125. B- Shiva Rao 

126. B.P. Basappa Shetty 

127. Moharned Valiulla 
12B. Smt. Violet Alva 

ORISSA (10) 

129. Prafulla Chandra Bhanj Deo 

130. Harihar Patel 

131. Bisliwanath Das 

132. Dibak?»r Patnaik 

133. Bibhucleiulu Misra 

134. Bhagirathi Mahapatra 

135. Maheswara Xaik 

136. Swapnanaiida Panigrahi 

137. Abhimanyu Rath 

138. Govind Gliandra Misra 

PUNJAB (11) 

1 39. Anuy) Singh 

140. Chaman I-all 

141. Madlioram 

142. Darshan Singh Pheruman 

143. Jagan Nath K^ushal 
144- Udham Singh Nagokc 

145. M.H.S. Nihal Singh 

146. Raglibir Singh Panjhazari 

147. Smt. Amrit Kaur 

148. Zail Singh 

149. Jugal Kishorc 

RAJASTHAN (10) 

150. Hardeojoshi 

151. Aditycndra 

152. Keshvanand 

153. Jai Narain Vyaa 
154 Tikkaram Paliwal 

155. Ab lul Shakoor 

156. Srnt. Sharda Bhargava 

157. K.L. Shrimali 

158. Jaswant Singh 

159. Vijay Singh 
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UTTAR PRADESH (34) 

1160. Amar Nath Agrav/al 

161. Jagannalh Prasad Agrawal 

162. Aklitar Hussian 

163. Amolakh Chand 

164. Sint. Anis Kidwal 

165. Jashand Singh Bisht 

166. Srnt. Chandravati Lakhanpal 

167. Jogesh Chandra C^hatlerji 

168. Nawab Singh Chauhan 

169. A. Dharam D;us 

170. Mohammad Faruqi 

171. B.C. Gupta 

172. Faridul Huq 

173. Jaspat Roy Kapoor 

174. Ahmad Said Khan 

175. Ilriday Nath Kvm/ru 
.176. Purus I lot tain Das land on 

177. Shyarn Dliar Musra 

178. Z.A. Alnniid 

179. 'I'arkoshwar Pandr^ 

180. Govind Ballabh Pane 

181. Har PiTL-iad Saksena 

182. P.N. Sayiru 

183. Srnt. Savitry Devi Nigam 

184. liraj Biliari Sharma 

185. Gopmalh Singh 
186- Ram Kripal Sineh 

187. Hira VaJlabha Tripathi 

188. Ram Prasad 'Pamta 

189. Sliam Svmclar Narain Tankha 


202. Humayuii Kabir 

203. Abdnr Rcz.zak Khan 

204. Smt, Maya Devi Clietiry 

205. Ansariiddjn Ahmed 

206. Satyendra Prasad Kay 

207. Mriganka Mohan Snr 

208. Snrendra Molian Ghosc 

209. Mehr Chand Klianna 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR (4) 

I 210. Budh Singli 
21 J. 'I’lilochan Du'ta 

212. Mcdiarnmafl Jalali 

213. Pir Mohaminad Khan 

DELin (3) 

214. S K. Dey 

215. Onkar Nath 

216. Sini. Saddiqa Kidwai 

I HIMACHAL PRADESH (2) 

! 217. A Hand Chand 
i 218. Smt. Lila Devi 
1 

I MANIPUR (1) 

i 219, Laimayum Lalit Madhob Shanna 

I TRIPURA (I) 

I 220. Abdul Latir 


190. AJeet Praiap Singh 

191. Maliabir Prasad 

192. Bal Ki islina Sharrna 

193. Algu Rai Shastri 

WEST BENGAL (16) 

194. Atindra Nath Bose 

195. Niliar Ranjan Ray 

196. C.C. Biswas 

197. Rajput Singh Doogar 

198. .Nalinak.slia Duit 

199. Santcish Kumar Basu 

200. Bhuprsli Gupta 

201. P.D, Himaiisingka 


j NOMINATED BY THE PRESIDENT 

I 221. vSatyendranath Bose 
; 222. Majtiiilishaian Gupta 
I 223. Kakasaheb Kalclkar 
I 224. r.V. Kane 
j 225, Prilhviiaj Kapix>r 
226 Naraindas Raiiantnal Malkani 

227. A.N. Khosla 

228. Smt. Rukmini Devd Arundalc 

229. M Satyanaravana 

230. A.R. VVadia 

231. B.V. (Mama) VVarerkar 

232. d’ara Cliand 


( 12 ) 


HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE (LOK SABHA) 

ANDHRA PRADESH (43) 

S. No. Constituency Name of the Member Party 


(1) 



( 3 ) 


1. 

Adilabad 


K. Ashanna 

Con. t 

2. 

Adoni 


P. Venkatasubbaiah 

Con, 

3. 

Ananiapur 


T. Nagi Reddy 

CPI 

4. 

Ghittoor 


M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 

Con. 

5. 

Chittoor (R) 


M.V. Gangadhara Siva 

Con. 


^Abbreviations: Con. (Congress) ; PDF (People’s Democratic Front) ; Ind. (Independent); 

PSP (Praja Socialist Party); CPI (Communist Party of India) ; SCF 
(SehcQulcd Castes Feticration) ; JS (Jan Sangh) ; PWP (Peasants and 
Workers Party) ; HM IHindu Mahasabha) ; GP (Ganatantra Parishad) ; 
FB (Forward Bloc) ; NC (National Conference). 

(R) — Reserved seat (in double member constituencies) for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. For details, see Chapter XIV. 
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(1) (2; 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

G. C^idclapab 

V. Rami Rc‘dcJy 

Con/ 

7. Ilium 

Smt. Molhey ViNlekuruari 

Cun, 


\l. Suryanarayanainurthi 

Coru 

9. G.>luL!;oncla (R) 

K. Vrcraiina Padalu 

Con,. 

10. Gu.livada 

D. Balaraiiia KrJshnaiah 

Cun. 

11. Gvniur 

K. Ragluu amaiah 

Con. 

12- HiiicUipur 

K.V. Ramakrishna Reddy 

Con. 

13. llydfiabad 

V'^inavak Ra.m K. Roratkar 

Con. 

14. Kakiiiada 

M. Thiriiiriala Rau 

Con. 

Ifj, Kakinaila (R) 

B.S. Murthy 

Con. 

16. Karininaqar 

M. Siiranga Rad 

Con. 

17. Karimna^ar (R) 

iVl.Iv. Krislina 

Ckin. 

18. Kliamniain 

4\B. Vittal Rao 

PDF 

19. Kurnool 

tOsman Ali Khan 

Con, 

20. Malibubabad 

E. Madhusudan Rao 

Cqji. 

21. M ilihiilinagar 

J. Ranieshwar Rao 

Con. 

22. M Uibubnagar (R) 

Puli Rainaswatuv 

Con. 

23. Mirkapur 

C. Bali Reddy 

Con. 

24. M isulipatnam 

M. Veukaiakrishna Rao 

Con. 

25. Mt-.lak 

P. Haniimanii:a Rao 

Con. 

26. .Valgonda 

D. V’enkair'swara Rao 

PDF 

27. Nalivjiula (R.) 

D. Rajiah 

Con. 

28. Narsapur 

IJddaraju Raruani 

CPI 

29. Nrllorr 

R. Lakshmi Narasa Reddy 

Con. 

30, Ncllorc (R) 

B. Anjanapjj'i 

Con. 

31. Nizarnabad 

H.G. Hrda 

Con. 

32. Ongolc 

R. Narajjpa Reddy 

Con. 

33, Parvalhipuram 

Vacant 

— 

34. Parvalhipuram (R) 

B. Satyanarayana 

Con, 

35. Rajahmuridry 

1). Satyanarayana Raju 

Con. 

36. Rajanipct 

T.N. Vishwanallia Reddy 

Con. 

37. Secunderabad 

Ahmed Mrdiiuddin 

Con. 

38. Svikakiilam 

Ik Rajagopula Rao 

C3on. 

39. Teriali 

N.G. Ranga 

Con. 

40, Vicarahad 

Siru, Sangarn Lakshmi Bai 

Con. 

41. Vijayavada 

Suit. KonLinaraju Aichamamba 

Con. 

42. Visak,liapatn..'im 

Vi j ay aiam Raj u 

Irid. 

43. Warangal 

Sadath .Mi Khan 

Con. 


ASSAM (13) 


44. Autonomous Districts 

1 loover 1 1 ynn i ewta 

Ind. 

45. Gachar 

13^varikanalh Tewari 

Con. 

46. Gachar (R) 

Nibaran (jhandra L^tskar 

Con. 

47. Darraug 

R. Bhagawati 

Con. 

48. Dluibri 

Amjad Ali 

PSP 

49. D'brugarh 

Jogendra Nath Hazarika 

Con. 

50. Gauhati 

Hem Barua 

PSP 

51. G:>alpara 

Smt. Manjula Devi 

Con. 

52, Goal para (R) 

Dharanirlhar Basumatari 

Con. 

53. Jorhat 

Smt. Mafida Ahmed 

Con. 

54. Nowgong 

Liladhar Kotoki 

Con. 

55. Sibsagar 

Pi ohilla Chandra Boronah 

Con. 

5G. — 

Chovvkhamoon Goliairi* 

-- 


BIHAR (53) 


57. Aurangabad 

Satyendra Narayan Sinha 

Con. 

53. Bagaha 

Bibhuli Mishra 

Con. 

59. Banka 

Smt, Shakuntala Devi 

Con. 

60. Barb 

Smt./rarkeshwari Sinha 

Con. 

61. B^^gusarai 

Mulhura Pra.safl Mishra 

Con. 

62. B hagai pur 

Ranarsi Prasad Jhunjhunwala 

Con. 

63. Buxar 

Kama] Singh 

Ind. 

64. Champaran 

Bipin Bihari Varma 

Con. 


* Ncjininated by the President to represent Part B Tribal Areas of Assam. 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

65. 

Chainparan (R) 

Bhola Raul 

Con. 

66. 

Ciluipra 

Rajendra Singh 

PSP 

67. 

Chatra 

Smt. Vijaya Raje 

Janata 

68. 

Darbhanj^a 

Shree Narayan Da^ 

Con. 

69. 

Darbhanfra (R) 

Kame.shwar .Sahu 

Con. 

70. 

Dhanbad 

T*ral)hal Chandra Bose 

CJlon. 

71. 

Dnmka 

Siircsh Chandra Choudhury 

Jharkhand 

72. 

Dumka (R) 

Debi Soren 

Jharkhand 

73. 

Gaya 

Brajeshwar Prasad 

Con. 

74. 

Ciiridih 

S.A. Matin 

Janata 

75. 

Ciopalfijan} 

Syed Mahmud 

Con. 

76. 

Ha ji])ur 

R ajesb war Pa i cl 

Con. 

77. 

Hajipur (R) 

Chandraniani Eal Chtitidhiiry 

Con. 

78. 

Ha/aribagli 

Smt. I.alita RajyalaksVimi 

Janata 

79. 

lain agar 

Shyam Nanclaii Mishra 

(’.on. 

80. 

jarnshedpur 

Monindra Kumar Ghosh 

Con. 

81. 

Katihar 

v\wadhesh Kumar Singh 

Con. 

82. 

Kcsaria 

Dwarka Nath 'Piwarv 

(don. 

83. 

Khagana 

Jivalal Mandal 

Con. 

84. 

KislianganJ 

Mohammad 4'tihir 

C^on. 

85. 

Tjoliardaga (R) 

Ignacc Berk 

Jliarkhand 

8G. 

Miulfiiibani 

/Vnirudha Sinha 

(km. 

87. 

Mil harajganj 

Mahendra Nalh Slnph 

(k>n. 

88. 

Mnngliyr 

Banarsi Prasad Sinha 

Con. 

89. 

Monglivr (R) 

Nayantara Das 

Con, 

90. 

Mu/alFarpiir 

Asoka Mehta 

PSP 

91. 

Nalaiida 

Kailash Pali Sinha 

Cion, 

92. 

Navvada 

Smt. Satyahharna Devi 

Con, 

93. 

Nawacla (R) 

Ramdhani Das 

Con. 

94. 

Palamu 

Ciajendrs IVasad Sinha 

Cion. 

95. 

Patna 

Sarangadhara Sinha 

Cion. 

96. 

Pupri 

l^igvijaya Narian Singh 

Cion . 

97. 

Piirnra 

Phani Gopal Sen 

Con- 

98. 

Rajnialial (R) 

Paika Murmu 

Con. 

99. 

Ranchi East 

M-R. Ma.sani 

Jliarkhand 

100. 

Ranchi West (R) 

Jaipiil Sititli 

Jharkhand 

' 101. 

Saharsa 

Lalil Naravan Mishra 

Con. 

102. 

Saharsa (R'l 

Blioli Sardar 

i^ion. 

103. 

Sairiastipur 

Satya Narayan Sinha 

Cion. 

104. 

Sasararn 

Ram Subhag Singh 

Cion, 

105. 

Sasarnni (R) 

Jagjivan Ram 

Cion. 

106. 

Shahabarl 

B.R. Hhagai 

Cion. 

107, 

Singhbhurn (R) 

Sliambhu Charan Godsora 

Jh.irkhand 

U)8. 

Sitarnarhv 

J.B. Kripalani 

PSP 

109. 

Si wan 

Jhiilan Sinha 

Con. 



BOMBAY (66) 


no. 

Ahmedabad 

Indiilal K. Yirjnik \ 

Fnd. 

111. 

Ahmrd abaci (R) 

Karsandas Pannar 

Ind. 

112. 

Ahmcdnagar 

R.K. Khadilkar 

Ind. 

113. 

Akola 

G.B. Khedkar 

Cion, 

114. 

Akola (R) 

L.S. Bliatkar 

Con. 

115. 

Amravaii 

P.S. Dcshrmikh 

Cion. 

116. 

Anand 

J>mt. Maniben V. Patel 

Cion . 

117. 

Aurangabad 

fiwanii Ratnanand Tirth 

Con. 

118. 

Banaskantha 

Akbarbhai CUiavda 

C?.on. 

119. 

Baramati 

K.M. Jedlrr 

Con. 

120. 

Baroda 

Fatesinliarao P. Gackwad 

Con. 

121. 

Bbandara 

R . M . H aj ar n avis 

Cion. 

122. 

Bhandara (R) 

B.R. Wasnik 

Con . 

123. 

Bhir 

R.D. Patil 

Con. 

124. 

Bombay City Central 

S.A. Darige 

CPI 

125. 

Bombay City Central (R) 

G.K. Manay 

SGF 

126. 

Bombay City North 

V.K. Krishna Menoii 

Con. 

127. 

Bombay City South 

S.K. Patil 

Con. 
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128. 

Broach 

C.M Bhatl 

Con. 

129. 

Bui dan a 

S.R. Rane 

Con. 

130. 

Bulsar 

NanLibh.ai N. Patel 

Con. 

131. 

Chanda (R) 

V.N. .Swaini 

Cou. 

132. 

Dholia 

U.L. Patil 

JS 

133. 

Doiiad 

Jaljibhai K. Dindod 

Con. 

13t. 

East Kiiandcsb 

Naushir Bharucha 

PSP 

135. 

Gil nar 

Sint. Jayaben Vajubhai Shah 

Con. 

136. 

Gohiivvad 

Balwaiitrai G. Mehta 

Con. 

137. 

4JaJar 

Jai Sukh I..rii Hathi 

Con. 

130. 

falna 

A.V. (jliare 

Inrk 

139. 

Kjira 

Fatciinliji CJ}^ofjusar 

Ind. 

140. 

Karad 

Dajiiahcb Rrumao Chavam 

PWP 

141. 

Rhcd 

B 1_). Sahmke 

SCF 

142. 

Kolaba 

R.B. Rant 

PWP 

143. 

Kolhapur 

H!iia\i.saheb R. Mahagaonkar 

PWP 

14k 

Kol!ia[)ur' (R) 

.S-K. Digc 

SCF 

145. 

Kopargaon 

B.C. Kainblr 

Ind. 

14G. 

KiUch 

B!i.avanji A, Khiniji 

Con. 

147. 

M.id'uva Sauiashtra 

Manubhai Sijab 

Con. 

148. 

Maicgaon 

Y ada V N a ra ya ri ] a dl i av 

PSP 

149. 

Miivdvi (R) 

Clihaganlal M. ivedaria 

Con, 

150. 

Mihsana 

pLiruahot-iindai R. Patel 

Ind. 

151. 

Ml raj 

flalaialieb Patil 

PWP 

152. 

.Nagpur 

Smt, Amisuya}>ai Kale 

Con. 

153. 

Nauded 

Harihar Rao Sonulc 

Cen, 

15 k 

Natilcd (R^ 

T9.N.P. Katuble 

SCF 

155. 

Nasik 

Bhaiuao Krishna rao Gaik’Mrad 

SCF 

15G. 

Osmariabad 

Wnkat Rao .Srinivas Rao 

Con. 

157. 

PanchmaUals 

Manelclal Maganlal (iandhi 

Con. 

158. 

Par bh uni 

N K. Pangar kar 

Con,, 

159. 

Pa tan 

Motisinh B. 4'iiako.’'C 

Ind. 

160, 

Poona 

N.G. Gore 

PSP 

161. 

Rajapur 

Nath Bapu Pai 

PSP 

162. 

Raintck 

K.G. Deshinukh 

Con. 

163. 

Ratnagiri 

P. R, Assar 

JS 

16 k 

Sabarkantha 

Guizarilal Nanda 

Con. 

165. 

Satura 

Nana Patil 

CPI 

166. 

.Sholapur 

J.G. More 

Ind, 

167. 

Sholapur (R) 

'.r.ll. Son. i wane 

Con- 

168. 

Sorath 

Narendrabhai Nathwani 

Con. 

169. 

Surat 

Morarji Desai 

Con. 

170. 

Thana 

S.Vb Pai ulckar 

CPI 

171. 

Than a (R) 

L.M. Matera 

CPI 

172. 

Waidha 

Karnalnayan J. Bajaj 

Con. 

173. 

West Khandcsh 

Laxinan Vedu Valvi 

PSP 

174. 

Yeotmal 

D.V'. Gdhokar 

Con. 

175. 

Zalasvad 

Ghansliyaralal Oza 

KERALA (18) 

Con. 

176. 

Ambalapuzha 

P,T. Punnooflc 

CPI 

177. 

B.adagara 

K.D. Mcnon 

PSP 

178. 

Chirayinkil 

M.K. Kumaran 

CPI 

179. 

lirnakulam 

v\.M. 'Ehornas 

Con. 

180, 

Ka-sargod 

A.K. Gopalari 

CPI 

lai. 

Kottayam 

Matliew Maniyangadaii 

Con. 

182. 

Kozhikode 

K,P. Kuttikrishnan Nair 

Con. 

183. 

Manjcri 

B, P(x;kcr 

Ind. 

184. 

M ukundapuram 

T.C.N. Menoii 

CPI 

185. 

Mijvattupuzha 

G.T. Koitukapally 

Con, 

186. 

Palgiiat 

V. Racharan 

CPI 

187. 

Palghat (R) 

P. Kunhan 

Con. 

188. 

Quilon 

V.P. Nayar 

CPI 

189. 

Quilon (R) 

K. Kodiyan 

CPI 

190. 

Tellicherry 

M.K. Jinachandran 

Con. 

191. 

Thiruvella 

P.K. Vasudevan Nair 

CPI 
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(3) 

(4) 

192. TricViLir 

K.K. Warior 

CPI 

193. Trivandrum 

S. Easwara lyrr 

MADHYA PRADESH (36) 

Ind. 

191-. Balaa;hat 

C.D. Can tarn 

Con. 

195. haluda Bazar 

Vidva Char.an Shukla 

Con.. 

196. Baloda Bazar (R'; 

Smt. Minirnaia Agamdas Guru 

Con. 

197. Bastar (R) 

Surii Kistaiya 

Con. 

193. HiKjpvd 

Smt. Maimoona Sultan 

Con. 

199. Bilaspiir 

Rfsharn l.al 

Con. 

20T Clihimlwara 

B.L. Chandak 

Con, 

201. Ciihindw.'ira (R) 

N.M. VVaflivva 

Con. 

202. Diirtj 

Moijanlal Bakliwal 

Con. 

203. Giina 

Vacant 

— 

20 k G.valior 

Radha Charan Sharma 

Con. 

205. Gwalior 

Siiriva Prashad 

Con. 

20ii. 1 losliaiigabai 

Maganlal Bagdi 

Con, 

207. Indute 

K.L. Rhadiwala 

Con. 

209. Jabalpur 

Covind Das 

Con. 

209. |an)-ir 

Arnar S*ngh Saigal 

Con. 

210. Jliabiiu 

Arnar Singh Damar 

Con. 

211. Kbajuraho 

Rarn Sahai Tiwari 

Con- 

212. Kiiajiirabu (K) 

Motilal Malviya 

Con. 

213. M India 

M.G, Uikcy 

Con. 

2 It. Miiidsaur 

ManakbViai Agrawal 

Con. 

215. Niinar 

Ran)?:ingh Rhai Varma 

Con. 

21(>. Niinar (Khandwa) 

Babul al ’Tiwaii 

Con. 

217, Raipur 

Hircndia Btdiadiir Singh 

Con. 

210. Raipur (R) 

Smt. Kc«ar Kurnari Devi 

Con. 

219. Rcwa 

Shiva Dull Upadhyaya 

Con. 

220. SasMr 

Jwala Prasaii Jvolishi 

Con. 

221. Sat-.ir (R) 

Sriit. Sahodra Bai Rai 

Con. 

222, S'l-ihdul 

Anand Ch.andra Jo.shi 

Con. 

223. .Sbahdul (R) 

Kanial Narayan Singh 

Con. 

22'l-. .Siiajaf)ur 

Jdladhar Joshi 

Con, 

225, Sbaj (K) 

K.R. M.iivia 

Con. 

226- Shivpuri 

Braj Narayan 

HM 

227. .SuriTiija 

Cliandikesbwar Sharan Singh 

Con- 

220. (R) 

Babnnath Singh 

Con. 

229. Ujjaiu 

Radhelal Vyas 

MADRAS (41) 

Con. 

2 30 . Cl) i d nil' 1 larai u 

R. Kanakasabai Pillai 

Con. 

231, Chidatiibram (R) 

1.,. Elayapcniinal 

Con. 

232. Caiu'^lt'put 

A. Krishniiswaini 

Jnd. 

233. Gbin-dt:pur (R) 

N. Siva Raj 

lnd„ 

23 1. Gaiitibaiorc 

Sini. Paivailii M. Krtilman 

CPI 

235. Cuddalorc 

T.D Mulhukuinarasaini Nayudu 

Ind. 

235. Dinditjul 

M. Gulam Mohideen 

Con. 

237. Dindijrul (R) 

S C. Balakrishnan 

Con. 

233. G ubiciiettipalavam 

K.S. Ramaswamy 

Cnn. 

239. Karur 

K. Periaswami Goundcr 

Con. 

240. KLi-lshria«;iri 

C.R. Narasimhan 

Con. ' 

24 1 . Kumbakonam 

C.R. Pattabhi Raman 

Con. 

242. Madras North 

S.e.G. Anthony Pillai 

Ind. 

243. Madras South 

T.T. Krishnamachari 

Con. 

244. M idurai 

K.T.K. Tangamani 

CPI 

245. Nagapattinam 

K.R. Sambandam 

Con. 

246. Nagapattinam (R) 

M. Ayyakkarinu 

Con. 

247. Nagcrcoil 

P. I'hanulingain Nadar 

Con. 

248. Naniakkal 

E.V.K. Sampaih 

Ind. 

249. Namakkal (R) 

S.R. Arumugham 

Con. 

250. Nilgiris 

G. Nanjappan 

Con. 

251. Perambalur 

M, Palaniyandy 

Con. 

252. Periyakulam 

R. Narayanaswami 

Con^v 
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253. Pollachi 

P.R. Ramakrislinan 

Con. 

234. PiiciukotUi 

R. Rainalhaii t^lictliar 

Con, 

255. Ramanaihapuram 

P. Subbiab Aiul)alam 

Con. 

256. Salem 

S.V. Ramaswamy 

Con. 

257. SrivUliputKur 

U. Mulhuramlinga Thevar 

Ind. 

258. Srivtiliputhiir (R) 

R.S. Arumugain 

Con. 

259. Taiijore 

A. Vairavan 

Con. 

260. Fenkasi 

M. Saiikarapandian 

Con, 

26 1 . rinclivanam 

N.P. ShaniuLigha Goimder 

Tnd. 

262. I'iruvannamalai 

R. Dharmalingarn 

Ind. 

263. Tiruchendur 

T. Ganapathy 

Con. 

264. Tiruchengode 

P. Siibbarayan 

Con. 

265. Tirachirapalli 

M.K.M. Abdul Salam 

Con. 

266. Tirunflvcli 

P.T. riianu Pillat 

Con. 

267. 'rirupathur 

A. Ouraiswaini Gounder 

Con. 

263. Tinivallur 

R. Govindarajulu Naidu 

Con. 

269. Vellore 

N.R.M. .Swainy 

Con. 

»70. Vellore (R) 

M. Muthukrislinan 

Con. 


MYSORE (26) 


271. Bangalore (Rural) 

II.C. Dasappa 

Con. 

272. Bangalore City 

N. Keshava 

Con. 

273. Bclgaurn 

n.N. Gatar 

Con. 

274. Bdlary 

T. Subruhmanyam 

Cun. 

275. Bijapur South 

R.B, Bidaii 

Con. 

276. Bijapur North 

M.S. Sugaudlii 

Ind, 

277. Giiikodi 

D.A. Kaiii 

SCF 

278. Ciiitaldurg 

J.M. Mohamed Imam 

PSP 

279. Dharwar North 

D.P, Karinarkur 

Con. 

280. Dharwar South 

'r.R. Neswi 

Con. 

281. Gulbarga 

Mahadevappa Rampurc 

Con. 

282. Gulbarga (R) 

Shankar Deo 

Con. 

283. Hassan 

H. Siddananjappa 

Con. 

284. Ranara 

Joachim Alva 

Con. 

285. Kolar 

'K.C. Reddy 

Con. 

286. Kfilar (R) 

I) ( H UI a Ti 1 i r n rn a i a h 

Con. 

287. Roppal 

S.A.^ Agadi 

Con. 

288. Mindya 

M.K. Shivananjappa 

Con. 

289. Mangalore 

K.R. Achar 

Gun . 

290. Mysore 

M. Shaukaraiya 

Con. 

291. Mysore (R) 

S.M. Siddiah 

Con. 

292, Raichur 

G.S. Mclkoic 

Con. 

293. Shirnoga 

K.G. Wodeyar 

Con. 

294. Tiptur 

C,R. Basappa 

Con. 

295. Tumkur 

M.V. Krisbnappa 

Con. 

296. Udipi 

U.S. MalJiah 

Con. 


ORISSA (20) 


297. Angiil 

B. P. G. Didi Barma 

GP 

298. Balasore 

Bhagabat Sahu 

Con. 

299. Balasore (R) 

Kaniiu C’baran Jena 

Con. 

300. Bliubaneswar 

N.G. Sanianiasinhar 

Con. 

SOI. Cuttack 

Nityanand Kanungo 

Con. 

302. Dhcnkanal 

Surenflra Malianty 

CP 

303. Ganjam 

Uma Charan Patuaik 

Ind. 

304. Ganjam (R) 

Mohan Nayak 

Con. 

305. Kalahandi 

Pralap Kesliari Deo 

GP 

306. Kalahandi (R) 

B. G. Prodhan 

(;p 

307. Kendrapara 

Surendranatb Dwivedi 

PSP 

308. Kendrapara (R) 

Baishnab Charan Mull irk 

PSP 

309. Keonjhar 

T..akshpii Narayan Bhanj Deo 

Ind. 

310. Koraput 

Jaganatha Rao 

Con, 

311. Koraput (R) 

T. Sanganna 

Con. 

SI 2. Mayurbhanj (R) 

Ram Chandra Majhi 

Ind. 

313. Puri 

Chinlarnani Panigrahi 

CPI 

114. Sanibalpur 

Shraddhakar Supakar 

GP 
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315. 

Sambalpur (R) 

Banamali Rumbhar 

CP 

31(3. 

Sundaigarh 

Ralo Chandrarnani 

GP 



PUNJAB (22) 


317. 

Ambala 

Sinr. Subhadra Joshi 

Con. 

318. 

Ambala (R) 

Chuni l.al 

Con. 

319. 

Ainrilsar 

Guruniukh Singh Musafir 

Con. 

yio. 

llhatimla 

llukam Singh 

Con. 

321. 

liliatinda (R) 

Ajit Singh 

Con. 

322. 

Ferozcporc 

Iqbal Singh 

Con. 

323. 

Ciurdaspur 

Diwan Cliand Sliarma 

Con. 

324. 

Gurgaon 

Vacant 

— 

325. 

Hissar 

Thakurdas Bhargava 

Con. 

32(3. 

Hosbiarpur 

Baldev Singh 

Con. 

327. 


Prata]> Singh Dauha 

CPI 

328. 

J iiUundur 

Svvaran Singli 

Con. 

329. 

JullundLir (R.) 

Sadlm Rani 

Con. 

330. 

Kuitlial 

Mool Chanel Jain 

Con. 

331. 

Kangra 

11 cm Raj 

Con. 

332. 

Karigra (R) 

Daljit Singh 

Con. 

333. 

Luri'dana 

Ajit Singh Sarhadi 

Con, 

334. 

I.udhiaiva (R) 

Bahadur Singh 

Con. 

335. 

MobiTulcrgarh 

Ham Kii-shan 

Con. 

33(5. 

Paiiulu 

All lint Karn 

Con. 

337. 

Roliiak 

Ranhir Singh 

Con. 

338. 

'Varan Tar an 

Siirjil Singh Majilhia 

Con. 



RAJASTHAN (22) 


339. 

Ajmer 

Muka( Bchari Lai Bliargava 

Con. 

.3 K). 

Alwar 

.Sliobha Ram 

C^on. 

341. 

Banswara (R) 

P.B. Biiogji Bhai 

Con. 

342. 

Banner 

Raghunath Singli 

Ind. 

313. 

Viliaralpur 

Raj Baiiadur 

Con. 

311. 

Bhilwara 

Ramesh Chandra Vyas 

Con. 

345. 

Hikam-r 

Kami Singli 

Ind. 

34(5. 

Bikaner (R) 

Panna Lai Barupal 

Con. 

317, 

Dausa 

Ci.D. Somani 

Con. 

3 18. 

Jaipur 

hFarish Clharidra Sharm» 

Ind. 

319. 

Jalorr 

Siiraj Katan Damani 

(^on. 

350. 

Jlmnjliunu 

Radiicsln am R. Morarka 

Con. 

351. 

Jodhpur 

Jaswanlraj Mi'hia 

Con. 

352. 

Koiali 

Ncmi Chandra Kasliwal 

Con. 

353. 

Koiali (R) 

C4nkar Lai 

Con. 

354. 

Nagaur 

Mathuradas Mathur 

Con. 

355. 

Pali 

Harish Chandra Malhnr 

Con. 

35(i. 

Sawai Madhopiir 

lliralal .Sha.stri 

Con. 

357. 

Sawai Madhopur (R) 

Jagan Naih Prasad Palladia 

Con. 

358. 

Sikar 

Kameshvvar Tantia 

Con. 

359. 

UdaiiJur 

Man iky a l.al Varma 

Con. 

3G0, 

Udaipur (R) 

Deen Bandhu Parmar 

Con. 



UTTAR PRADESH (86) 


3fil. 

Agra 

Arlial Singh 

Con. 

3(52. 

Aligarh 

Jamal Khwaja 

Con. 

3(53. 

Aligarh (R) 

Nardco Sri.atak 

Con. 

364. 

Aluior.a 

Jang Bahadur Singh Bist 

Con. 

3(55. 

Allahabad 

I.al Bahadur Sliastri 

Con. 

3(56. 

Arnrolia 

llifzur Rahman 

Con. 

367. 

Azamgarh 

Kalika Singh 

Cion. 

3(58. 

Azaingarh (R) 

Viswanath Prasad 

Con, 

3(59. 

Bahraich 

Jogendra Singh 

C^on. 

370. 

Balrarnpur 

Atal Bihari Vajpai 

JS 

371. 

Billla 

Radha Mohan Singh 

Con. 

372. 

Banda 

Dinesh Singh 

Con. 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


373. 

Bar.Ti Bank! 

Rarn Sewak Yadav 

Ind. 

374. 

Bara llanki {K\ 

Ramanand Shasirn 

Con. 

375. 

Bareilly 

Satisli Chandra 

Con . 

376. 

Basil 

K.D. Maiiiviya 

Con, 

377. 

Basil (R: 

Ram Garib 

Ind. 

376. 

Bijnor 

Abdul Latcef 

Con. 

379. 

Billiaur 

JaL'dish Avvasthi 

Ind. 

380. 

Hlsaiili 

Badan Sliif^h 

Ck)!!. 

331. 

Butlann 

Rai^liubir Sahai 

Con. 

382. 

Bularirlslialir 

Raedmbar Dayal Mislua 

Con. 

383. 

Bvilaridsijalir (R' 

Ivanhaiya Lai Baliniki 

Con. 

38 i. 

CU and anil 

T..N. .SiiiRh 

Con. 

385. 

Didira 

Mah.ivir I'ya’j;! 

Con. 

38t;. 

Deoria 

Rainji V'ernra 

PSP 

387. 

l^omaniiganj 

Ra.in Siiankiii Lai 

Con. 

383. 

Kfah 

Rohan lal Chaiurvrdi 

Con. 

389. 

Eiawaii 

Arjuii Sin.t^h BlxadauriE. 

Ind. 

390. 

Elawah (R\ 

'Fid a Ram 

Ccn. 

391. 

Faixalj-ul 

Raj.i Ram Alisra 

Con. 

392. 

Faizabad (R) 

Parma Lal 

Con. 

393. 

Farrukhabad 

Mill eh and Do be 

{.-on. 

39 K 

Falchaur 

Ansar Harvani 

Con. 

395. 

Ferazabad 

Braj Raj Siiigh 

Ind. 

396. 

Garhvval 

Bbakt Darslian 

Con. 

397. 

Clliazipui 

IJai Prasad Singh 

Con. 

398. 

Gliosi 

Uni ran Sinch 

Con. 

399. 

Conda 

Dinesh Pratap Singh 

Con, 

400. 

Gorakhpu’" 

Sinhasan Singh 

Con. 

401. 

Gorakhpur {R '» 

Mahadco Pra.sad 

Con. 

402. 

Hapur 

R.’-ijihiia Cliandra Skj-uwa 

Con, 

403. 

Hairiirpuf 

M.L. Dxvivedi 

Con. 

404. 

IlairjirpLir (Ri 

Izjchhi Rarn 

Con, 

405. 

Hardoi 

Clihcda I-.ai Gupta 

Con. 

406. 

llardoi (Rl 

Shlvadin Drohar 

JS 

407. 

Ha la 

Kashi NaTli l^andry 

Con. 

408. 

Jalesar 

Krishna Chandra 

Con. 

409. 

Jajinpur 

Birbal Singii 

Con. 

410. 

jaunpur (R) 

Ganpat Ram 

Con. 

111. 

Jhansl 

Sint. Siisliila Nayar 

Con. 

412. 

Kaisar|j:anj 

Bhagwan Din Mis/a 

Con, 

413. 

KaTipur ' 

S.M. Banerjee 

Ind. 

414. 

Khcri 

Khusliwaqt Rai 

PSP 

415. 

Lucknow 

Palin Behari Banrrjec 

Con- 

416. 

Maharaj;{anl 

Shibban I.al Saksena 

Ind. 

417. 

Mairipuri 

Banshi Das Dhaiiagar 

PST* 

418. 

Mat hill a 

MaUendra Pratajj 

Ind. 

419. 

Merrut 

Shah Nawaz Khan 

Con. 

420. 

Mirzapur 

J.N. Wilson 

Con. 

42 1 . 

Mirzapur 

Rup Naralu 

Con. 

422. 

Moradabad 

Ram Saran 

Con. 

423. 

Musafirkhana 

B.V. Keskar 

Con. 

424. 

MuzafTarna^ar 

Sumat Prasad 

Con. 

425„ 

Nainilal 

G.D. Pandc 

Con. 

426. 

Phulpur 

J awahar l.al N eh ru 

Con. 

427. 

Phiilpiu (R) 

Masuriya Din 

Con. 

428. 

Pillbiiit 

Mohan Swarup 

PSP 

429, 

Pratapgarh 

Munishwar Dutt Upadbyay 

Con. 

430. 

Rac Bareli 

Feroze Gandhi 

Con. 

431. 

Rae Bareli f R) 

Balj Natli Kurcrl 

Con. 

432. 

Rampur 

S. Alnnad Mehdi 

Con. 

433. 

Rasra 

Sarjoo Pandey 

CPI 

434. 

Saharanpur 

Ajit Prasad Jain 

Con. 

435. 

Saliaranpur (R) 

Sunder Lal 

Con. 

436. 

Salempur 

Bishwa Natli Roy 

Con. 

437. 

Sard liana 

Vishnu Sharan Dublish 

Con. 

438. 

Sfiahjahanpur 

Bishanchandar Seth 

Ind. 

439. 

Shahjahanpur (R) 

Narain Din 

Con. 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4') 

•MO. 

Silapiir 

Smt. Ulna Nehru 

Con. 

441. 

Sitapur (R) 

Pragi l.al 

Con. 

1-42. 

Sulliiupur 

Govinil .Malaviya 

( Ann . 

443. 

OVhri Giirhwal 

.ManabeiRlra Shah 

C.Ton. 

41 r. 

Unnao 

Vbsliwainbliar Dayal Tripatbi 

Con. 

443. 

Unnao (R) 

Sii,iC. Ganga Devi 

Cion. 

44b. 

Varan 7isi 

Raghunath Singh 

C^on. 



WEST BENGAL (36) 


447. 

Asrinsol 

.Atulya Gliosh 

Con. 

4 in. 

As an sol (R) 

Monrj Mfjhan Das 

C’on . 

440. 

Biinlcura 

Rani Goti Batierji 

(7on. 

430. 

Rank lira (R) 

Pasiiiipal i Mandal 

C'on. 

431. 

Rarasat 

ArLin Chandra Giiha 

Con. 

432. 

Barrack pore 

Bimal Cornar Ghnse 

PSP 

433. 

IJasirhal 

Smt. Rt'iiu Chakravartty 

CPI 

4 34, 

Basirli.at (R) 

Paie.sh Nalh Ka\al 

Con . 

433. 

Ber ham pore 

Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri 

Ind- 

43(>. 

Birh'luirn 

Anil Kumar Chanda 

Con. 

437. 

BirbViuin (R) 

Kainal Krishna Das 

(2on. 

430. 

Biirlwan 

•Suhiinan Oliosr 

FB 

439. 

Calcutta Central 

Hirendra Nath \Iukcrjec 

Cl’T 

4()0. 

Calcutta East 

Sadhan Chandra Gupta 

CPI 

4(31. 

C a 1 c u 1 1 a - N o r t h, \ V s t 

Asokc Kumar Sen 

Om. 

4G2. 

C a 1 c u 1 1 a- S (. i u 1 1 1 - Wes t 

Biren Roy 

Ind. 

4(33. 

Conlai. 

Prainathanath Baiicrjee 

PSP 

464. 

(’loorl) Brhar 

(vacant) 

— 

463. 

CtKicli Debar (R) 

Upenrlranaih Barman 

Con. 

466. 

Darjeeling 

T. Manaen 

Cajii . 

4(37. 

Diainonrl Harbour 

Purnendu Sckliar Naskar 

Con. 

468. 

Diamond Harbour (R) 

Kansari Haider 

CPI 

460. 

Gliatal 

Nikunja Bchari 

Con. 

470. 

Hooglily 

IVabhar Kar 

CPI 

471. 

Ho\vrali 

Mohammed Elias 

CPI 

472. 

Malda 

Smt. Ren Lika Ray 

Con. 

478. 

Miclnapar 

Narasingha Malla Deb 

(Ion. 

474. 

Midnapur (Rj 

S. Harisda 

Con. 

473. 

Murshidabad 

Muhainmcd Khuda Bukhsli 

CJlon. 

47G. 

Nabadwip 

Smt. Ila Palchoudhury 

Con. 

477. 

Pun. ilia 

Bibhiili Bhusaii Das Gupta 

Ind. 

478. 

Seramporr 

Jitendra Nath Lahiri 

C-on. 

470. 

Tainluk 

•Satis Chandra Samanta 

Con. 

480. 

Ulebri la 

Aurobindo Ghosal 

FB 

481. 

West Dinajpur 

Ghapakikanta Bliattachai-ya 

C>on. 

482. 

West Dinajpur (R) 

!Mardi Sclku 

Con. 


JAMMU & KASHMIR (6)* 


483. 



Abdul Rashid 

NC 

484. 



Thakur Uas Malhotra 

Nc;. 

485. 



Smt. Krishna Mehta 

NC 

48(3. 



Abdur Kalimaa 

NC 

487. 



Mohammad Akbar 

NC 

488. 

— 

A.M. Tariq 

NC 


DELHI (5) 


489. Chandni Chowk 

Radha Raman 


Con. 

490. Delhi Sadar 

Brahrn Perk ash 


Con. 

491. New Dedhi 

Srnt. Sucheta Kripalaiii 

Ca^n. 

492. Outer Delhi 

G. Krishnan Nair 


Con. 

493. Outer Delhi (R) 

Naval Prabhakar 


Con. 

* Nominated by the President 

[VilVA— BHARATI 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

49 V. 

C!iamba 

HIMACHAL PRADESH (4) 

Pad am Dev 

Con. 

495. 

M I'uisu 

Y.S. Parmar 

Con. 

49r,. 

M thnsu (R) 

Nek Ram Nrgi 

Con. 

497. 

Mrtndi 

Jogindcr Sen — Mandi 

Con. 

493. 

Innpr Mm ip nr 

MANIPUR (2) 

I.aisram Arhaw Singh 

Ind. 

499. 

Outer Munipur 

Rungsung Suisa 

Con. 

509. 

Tripura 

TRIPURA (2) 

Dasaratha Deb 

CPI 

501. 

Tiipura (R) 

Bangslu Thakur 

Con, 

502. 

ANDAMANJAND NICOBAR ISLANDS (!)• 

— Luchman Singh 



503. 


MINIGOY AND AMINDIVI ISLANDS 

Koyilat Nallakoya 

(«)• 

504. 


ANGLO-INDIANS (2; * 

Frank Anthony 


505. 

— 

A.E.T. BarrovV' 

— 


Officers of Parliament 

Amon^ the principal ofTiccrs of Parliament are the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of States and the Speaker and the Deputy 
Speaker of the House of the People. The ofiices of both the Chairman of 
the Council and the Speaker of the Plouse are of great dignity and power. 
Besides presiding over the deliberations of the respective Houses, they act 
as their representatives and guardians of their liberties. They interpret 
rules of the Houses and are the final authority on the procedure to Vje follow- 
ed in any matter in the respective Houses or any of their committees. The 
power to certify a Money Bill vests in the Speaker of the House of the 
People, who also presides over joint sittings of the two Houses. 

The incumbents of these offices arc : 

COUNCIL OF STATES 

Chairman S. Raclhakri.shnan 

Deputy Chairman S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao 

HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 

Speaker ^ M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 

Deputy Speaker . . Hukam Singh 

Functions of Parliament 

The main functions of Parliament are to make laws for the country, 
to make finances available for the needs of the Government and appro- 

* Nominated by the President. 
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priatc funds necessary for the services of tlie State and^ finally, to criticise 
and control the Government. The two Houses form part of the Klectoral 
College for the election of the President and constitute the Electoral College 
for the choice of the Vice-President. The Council of Ministeis is eolkc- 
livrly responsible to the House of the People which also votes the salaries 
and allowances of Ministers and can force the resignation of the Council 
of Ministers Ijy refusing to pass the budget or any other major h gislalivc 
measure or by adopting a vote of no-confidcnce. 

The legislative authority of the Union Parliament extends to all 
matters enumerated in the Union and the Concurrent lasts of the Se\ eiitli 
Schedule. All legislation requires the consent of both Houses of Pailia- 
merit. Delegated legislation is also subject to review and control by Parlia- 
ment. Although all financial legislation must be lerommcnded by the 
President, the House of the People alone can sanction gi ants, appropriations, 
and proposals for taxation. Parliament’s power to debate public questions, 
and to review the work of tlic diflerent dcparlrnents of the Government 
is unfettered by any limitations except those imposed by the Constitution 
or by its owm rules of procedure. In times of emergency, the legislative 
authority of Parlianierit also extends to the matters enumerated in the 
State List. Besides these, amendment of the Constitution, impeachment of' 
the president and the removal of judges of the Supreme Court and High 
Courts and of the Chief Election Commissioner and the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General are among the powers which arc exclusively vested iri, 
Union Parliament. 

Procedure 

T he more important rules of procedure of the Union Parliament are 
incorporated in the Conslitiilion itself. Subject to these, each House of' 
Parliament is competent to make detailed rules with regaid to its own 
procedure and conduct of businr.ss. Accordingly, the two Houses have 
adopted such rules after the new Constitution came into force. 

Subject to the provisions relating to Money and other financial bills,, 
a bill may originate in either House of Parliament. All legislation requires 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, which decide every issue by a 
simple majority of the members present and voting except where a special 
majority i.s recjuired Ijy the Constitution. Until Parliament by law other- 
wise provielcs, the quorum to constitute a meeting of either House of Pai lia-. 
inent is one-tenth of its total membership. 

The procedure governing the actual passage of bills in the two Housev 
is identical. Every bill has to pass through the following stages, i.e., 
(i) introduction and yniblication; (n) general debate on principles; 
(iii) clause by clause consideration ; and (iv) the passing of the bill; 
by the House.* After its passage in the two Houses, the bill is presented 
to the President for his assent and becomes law' only after the President 
has given such assent. In cases of disagreement between the two Houses, 
the President is empowered to call a joint sitting to deliberate and vole upon 
the measure. At joint sittings also decisions are taken by a simple majority 
of the members present and voting. 

There is a special procedure for Money Bills w^hich can be intro- 
duced only in the House of the People. When a Money Bill has been passed 

• Important bills arc referred to a Select / Joint Committee for furlhcr scrutiny before they 
arc passed by the House, 
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l)y the House of the People, it is transmitted to the Council of States for 
its recommendations and the Council, within a period of fourteen days 
from the date of the receipt of the bill, returns it to the House with its 
recommendations and the House thereupon either accepts or rejects all or 
any of the recommendations of the Council. 

The budget or the annual financial statement of the estimated receipts 
.and expenditures of the Government is presented in both the Houses. There 
is a general discussion of the budget during which no details are discussed 
nor is any vote or motion permitted. After the general debate the estimates 
of expenditure are submitted to the House of the People in the form of 
demands for grants. The House may vote or refuse a grant or may agree 
to it with reduction but cannot propose any increases. The debates on 
grants afford an opportunity to members to review and criticise the working 
of the different Ministries. The debates take place on cut motions pro- 
1 posed by members. 


.Regulation of Business 

Parliamentary work constitutes one of the important preoccupations 
of Government in a democracy. Though Parliament’s direct relationship 
with the Government is through the political executive, i.e., Ministers, 
the day-to-day working of Parliament makes large claims on the time and 
resources of the various administrative departments through wliich the 
Ministers implement the policies endorsed by Parliament. 


The framing and working of the programme of business of Parlia- 
ment recpiires a good deal of co-ordination and planning in liaison with 
the Gov^ernment. In India this is the responsibility of the Department 
of Parliamentary Affairs. It determines the programme for any session, 
the priorities for the different items in the programme and the amount of 
time to be allotted to each. This is done in close liaison with two higher 
co-ordinating bodies, namely, (i) the Parliamentary and Legal Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet on the Government’s side, and (ii) the Business 
Advisory Committee for each House on Parliament’s side. 


CommitUes of the Houses 

Parliamentary Committees perform an important function in the 
day-to-day transaction of Parliament’s business. They are appointed 
either on a motion adopted by the House itself or by the Speaker. One- 
third of the members of a Committee constitute the quorum for a meeting. 
The sittings of the Committes are private and they are empowered to 
summon witnesses to appear before them and to require production of any 
papers or records. The Council of States also functions through more or 
less a similar system of Committees. Among the important committees of 
each House are the Business Advisory Committee and the Committee on 
Privileges. 


• Control Over Executive 

Apart from the general financial control that the House of the 
People exercises through the budgetary process, it also keeps on review- 
ing the financial administration of the Government through its Committees 
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on Public Accounts and on Estimates. The CJommitiecs are elected by the 
House from ainon«f its members by the single transferal)le vote. Ivlinis- 
ters are debarred from being members of these Committees. I'he Public 
Accounts Committee scrutinises the financial transactions of the Govern- 
ment after the budget has been executed in order that pultlic money is 
spent in accordance with Parliament’s decisions, it also ensures future 
economy by calling attention to cases of waste, extravagance, loss, nugatory 
expenditure or lack of financial integrity in public services. The Esti- 
mates Gommitttce whicli examines selected budget estimates has to report 
on “what economies, improvements in organisation, elficiency^ and adminis- 
trative reform consistent with the policy underlying the estimates may be 
effected.’* It also examines whether the money provided in the estimates 
is w'cll laid out and suggests the form in w^hich estimates shall be presented 
to Paiiiairient. 

In addition, the members of the two Houses have other opportunities 
of raising debaters and eliciting information on the policies of the (iovern- 
rneait and other public questions and of ventilating grievanres against 
the administration. These include ‘cjiiestions’ by memliers and ‘half-an- 
hour discussious’ on matters arising out of questions ; the debates on the 
President’s addresst^s ; emergency adjouniamcnt motions ; and resolutions 
and substantive motions of dilTcrcnt kinds. 

The debate on the address of the President to a joint sitting of the two 
Houses, outlining the policy of the Government on matters of vital concern 
to the people and the programme of the Government for the session, provides 
a major occasion for the discussion of governmental policies. 

Whenever there is any urgent public question, any member may 
bring forward a motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss that 
matter. For debating less important matters without moving for an 
adjournment of the House, there is provision for short discussion and 
‘calling attention’ to such matters. After giving a notice of 15 days, a 
member may move a resolution on any matter of general public interest, 
which if adopted is communicated by the Speaker to the Minister concerned 
for necessary action. In extreme cases there is provision for a motion of 
want of confidence in the Council of Ministers which can be moved 
under a presc^^ibed procedure. 

Another method of exercising control over the Executive is through 
the Committee on Government Assurances set up under the new rules of 
the House of the People. The function of this Committee is “to scrutinise 
the assurances, promises and undertakings, etc., given by Ministers from 
time to time on the floor of the House and to report on the extent to which 
Buch assurances have been implemented and, where implemented, whether 
such implementation has taken place within the time necessary for the 
purpose.’* 


STATE LEGISLATURES 

Of the fourteen States of the Indian Union, ten have a bicameral and 
Four a unicameral legislature. 'Fhe constitutional provisions governing the 
composition of the two Houses of the State Legislatures have already been 
dealt with in a previous chapter*. The strength of the Legislative Councils 
(Vidhan Parishad) and Legislative Assemblies (Vidhan Sabha) in the States 

* For the names of the members of State Legislative Ckiunctlji and Assemblies, 
see Chapter XXX. 
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and tlie position of various parties in the latter, as^ on March 1, 1958, is 
given in the following table : 

TABLE 26 


States 

No. of 
seats in 
the Legis- 
lative 
Council* •* 

No. of i 
Seats : 

L 

Con. j 

egislative Assembly 

PSP CPI 1 JS 

OP.ti 

Ind. 

Andhra Pradesh 

90 

30l(*)*»! 

213 

11 

12 


27 

37 

Assam 


108(») i 

70 

8 

4 

— 

— 

23 

Bihar 

96 

3I8{>) 1 

208 

32 

7 


55 

15 

Bombay 

100 

396(3) 1 

231 

35 

13 

4 


66 

Kerala 

— 

126 ' 

43 

9 

GO 

— 

— 

14 

Madhya Pradesh 

90 

288 1 

i j 

232 

12 


10 

12 

20 

Madras 

63 

205(b i 

151 1 

2 

4 


; ! 

“* i 

i 

Mysore 

63 

1 208(») 

147 1 

18 

1 



4 

! 

Orissa 

i 

140 ; 

56 ; 

11 

9 

___ 

51 

I 13. 

Punjab 

51 

1540 

119 

1 1 

6 

! 9 

i 

: 5 

13 

Rajasthan 

i 

176(b 1 

119 

! 1 

1 

— 

6 


i 32 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 108 

i 430(’) 1 

284 

44 

I ’ 

17 

— 

71 

West Bengal 

75 

1- i 

152 

i 21 

j 46 

— 


25 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 36 

! 1 

— 

, 

1 — 

— 

1 74 

1 

Grand Total . . 

780 

3,177(^«)| 

2,026 

205 

171 

1 46 

: 297 

1 414 


* The strrn;;Lh of Legislative Councils is in accordance with the h'egislative Councils 
Act; Ifj57. 

In the column ‘OP.’ arc included; 

Andhra Pradesh : Scheduled Castes Federation 1 ; People’s Dcnriocratic 
Front 22 ; Praja Party 3; Socialists 1. 

Bihar-. Jharkhand 32 ; Ghhota Nagpur Santhal Parganas Janata Party 
(GNSJP) 23. 

Bombay : Peasants’ and Workers’ Party 30 ; S.G.F. 12 ; Hindu Mahasabha 1, 
Atadhya Pradesh : Hindu Mahasabha 7 ; Ram Rajya Parishad 5. 

Mysore : Scheduled Castes Federation 2 ; Peasants’ and Workers’ Party 2. 

Orissa i Ganataritra Parishad 51. 

Punjab : Scheduled Castes Federation 5. 

Rajasthani Ram Rajya Parishad 17. 

West Bengal : Forward Bloc (Marxist^ 8. 

Jammu Kashmir ; National Conference 68 ; Praja Parishad 5 ; Harijan* 
Maridal 1 ; Independent 1. 

•* Figures in brackets indicate the number of vacant seats. 

f This excludes 25 seats for the Pakistan-occupied areas of the State which are- 
kept in abeyance pending the return of those areas to the Indian Union. 
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Officers of the Legislature 

Like the two Houses of the Union Parliament, the State Lcgislaturcsj 
also have their presiding officers known as the Chairman and the Deputyr 
Chairman of the Legislative Council and the Speaker and the Deputy^^ 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. Tlie Chairman of the Council 
the Speaker of the Assembly enjoy powers and privileges and perform 
functions similar to those of their counterparts in the Union Parliament. 

Functions 

The State Legislature has exclusive powers over subjects enumerated 
in List II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution and concurrent powers 
over those enumerated in List III, Ordinances promulgated by the Gover- 
nor are subject to the approval of the Legislature. The financial powers 
of the Legislature include statutory authorisation of all expenditure, taxation 
and borrowing by the State Government, The Council of Ministers 
is responsible to the Legislative Assembly of the State. 

Procedure 

Articles 188 to 213 of the Constitution of India describe the more 
important rules for the conduct of business, disqualification of members, 
powers, privileges and immunities of State Legislatures and their members 
and the legislative procedure for ordinary and financial bills. In addi- 
tion, the State Legislatures are empowered by the Constitution to frame 
their own rules of procedure. The quorum for a meeting of the Legis- 
lature is one- tenth of its membership or ten, whichever is higher. A simple 
majority of the members present and voting, except where a special 
majority is required by the Constitution, decides all questions before either 
House of the Legislature. In the discharge of their duties the members 
and officers of the State Legislatures are immune from the jurisdiction of 
law courts. Freedom of speech and discussion in the Legislatures is 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Legislatures cannot, however, discuss 
the conduct of any judge of the Supreme Court or of any High Court in the 
discharge of his duties. In their proceedings, the State Legislatures 
use cither the official language or languages of the State, Hindi or 
English. 

The detailed procedure governing the passage of ordinary bills and 
financial bills is almost the same as for the Union Parliament. Ordinary 
bills may originate in either House, and in order to become law they must 
be passed by both the Houses without amendments or with only such amend- 
ments as are agreed to by both. In case of disagreement between the two 
Houses, there is no provision for a joint sitting as in the Union Parliament- 
If a disputed bUl is given a second passage by the Legislative Assembly 
after an interval of three months from the date of its transmission to the 
Legislative Council, it automatically becomes law after one month of such 
passage, irrespective of the action of the Legislative Council. 

The Lcgfislative Assembly alone has the power to originate Money 
Bills. The Legislative Council can make only recommendations in respect 
of changes it considers necessary within a period of fourteen days of the 
receipt of the bill from the Assembly. This in no way affects the 
freedom of the Assembly to accept or reject the recommendations of the 
Council. 

The State Legislatures alsp have their system of Committees lo 
facilitate proper transaction of business. 
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Resmation of Bills , 

As mentioned earlier, no bill passed by the State Legislature can 
become law unless it has received the assent of the Governor. Besides 
possessing the power to give or withhold his assent, the Governor may 
also reserve certain bills for the consideration of the Union President. 
Such bills relate to subjects like compulsory acquisition of property, estates 
and jagirs\ measures affecting the powers and the position of High Courts, 
and imposition of taxes on the storage, distribution and sale of water or 
electricity in inter-State river or river valley development projects. 
Further, no bills seeking to impose restrictions on inter-State trade can be 
introduced in a State Legislature without the previous sanction of the 
President. 

Control over Executive 

Besides exercising the usual powers of financial control, the State 
Legislatures use all the normal parliamentary devices like question, dis- 
cussion, debates, adjournments and no-confidence motions and resolutions, 
etc., to keep a watch over the day-to-day functioning of the Executive. 
Like the Union Parliament, they also have their Committees on Estimates 
and Public Accounts to ensure that grants sanctioned by the Legislature arc 
properly utilised. 



CHAPTER V 


EXECUTIVE 

UNION 

The head of the Indian Union is the President All executive 
authority of the Union, including the supreme command of the Defence 
Forces, formally vests in the President and all executive actions of the 
Government are taken in his name. In the exercise of his functions, 
the President is aided and advised by a Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister at the head. 

The Council of Ministers, as at present constituted, comprises 
(i) Ministers who are members of the Cabinet, (ii) Ministers who are 
not members of the Cabinet but hold Cabinet rank, and (m) Deputy 
Ministers. The Cabinet finally determines and lays down the policy of 
the Government. 


The personnel of the Union 
March 13, 1958, was as follows; 

President : 
Vice-President : 

Members of the Cabinet 

1. Jawahadal Nehru 

2. Govind Ballabh Pant 

3. Mirarji Ranchhodji Dcaal 

4. Jagjivan Ram 

5. Gulzarilal Nanda 

6. Lai Bahadur Shastri 

7. Swaran Singh 

S, Kysambally Ghengalaraya Reddy 

9. Ajic Prasad )ain 

10. Vengalil Rrhhnan Krishna Menon 

11. Sadashiv Kanoji PatU 

12. Mohammad Ibrahim 

Ministers of State 

13. Satya Narayan Sinha 

14. Balkrishna Vishwanath Keskar 
<15. Dattatraya Paraahuram Karmarkar 

16, Panjahrao S, Deshmukh 

17. Keshava Deva Malaviya 

18. Mdir Ghand Khanna 

19, Nityanand Kanungo 
:20. Raj Bahadur 

21. Balwant Nagesh Datat 

22. Manharlal Mansukhlal Shah 

23. Surendra Kumar Dcy 

24. Aaoke Kumar Sen 

25. Kalu Lai Shrimali 

26. Humayuo Kabir 

27. B. Gopaia Reddy 


Government, as reconstituted on 

Rajendra Prasad 
S. Radhakrishnan 

Portfolios 

Prime Minister, External Affairs and 
Department of Atomic Energy 
Home Affairs 
Finance 
Railways 

Labour and Employment and Planning 

Commerce and Industry 

Si eel. Mines and Fuel 

Works, Housing and Supply 

Food and Agriculture 

Defence 

Transport and Communications 
Irrigation and Power 

Parliamentary Affairs 

Information and Broadcasting 

Health 

Go*cperation 

Mines and Oil 

Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs 
Commerce and Industry 
Transport and Communications 
Home Affairs 
Commerce and Industry 
Community Develcpmciu 
Law 

Education 

Scientiffc Research and Culture 
Economic Affairs 
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Deputy Ministers 


28. 

Surjit Singh Majithia 

Defence 

29, 

Abid Ali 

Labour 

30. 

Anil Kumar Chanda 

Works, Housing and Supply 

31. 

Mothakapalli Venkataramangowde 
Krishnappa 

Food 

32. 

Jai Sukh Lai Hathi 

Irrigation and Power 

33. 

Satish Chandra 

Commerce and Industry 

34. 

Shyam Nandan Miahra 

Planning 

35. 

Bali Ram Bhagat 

Finance 

36. 

Mono Mohan Das 

Education and Scientific Rcfcarcli 

37. 

Shah Nawaz Khan 

Railways 

38, 

Smt. Lakshmi N. Menon 

External Affairs 

39. 

Smt. Violet Alva 

Home Affairs 

4G. 

Kotha Raghuramaiah 

Defence 

41. 

A.M. Thomas 

Food 

42. 

R.M. Hajarnavis 

Law 

43. 

S.V. Ramaswami 

Railways 

44. 

Ahmed Mohiuddin 

Civil Aviation 

45. 

Smt* Tarkethwari Sinha 

Economic Affairs 

46. 

P.S. Naskar 

Rehabilitation 

Parliamentary Secretaries 


U 

Sadath Ali Khan 

External Affairs 

2. 

Jogendra Nath Hazarika 

External Affairs 

3. 

G. Rajagopalan 

Information and Broadcasting 

4. 

Lalit Narayan Mlshra 

Labour and Employmient and Planning 

5, 

Faicainhrao Pratapsiahrao Gaekwad 

Defence 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

In order to regulate the allocation of Government business and its 
more convenient transaction, Rules of Business have been framed under 
Article 77 (3) of the Constitution. The allocation is made by the 
President on the advice of the Prime Minister by specifying the itcms|of 
business allotted to each Minister and by assigning a Ministry or a part of 
a Ministry or more than one Ministry to the charge of a Minister. The 
Minister is sometimes assisted by a Deputy Minister, who performs such 
functions as may be assigned to him in relation to the business 2 JlQtted to 
the Ministry, 

Functioning of a Ministry 

A Ministiy is responsible for the formulation of the policy of the 
Government within its sphere of responsibility as well as for the execution 
and review of that policy. Normally, a Secretary to the Government of 
India is the administrative head of a Ministry. He is the principal adviser 
of the Minister on all matters of policy and administration within hii 
Min^try. Where the volume of work in a Ministry exceeds the manage* 
able charge of a Secretary, one or more wings may be established under a 
Joint Secretary vest^ with the maximum measure of independent functkHip 
ing and responsibility in pcct of all business falling within his wing, lub* 
jeet to the general responsibility of the Sccretaify for the adnunistration 
of the Ministry as a whole. For the efficient and expeditious 
of business allotted to it, a Ministxy % divided into Divisioiia, Brs^iies 
and Sections functioning under Secretaries, Under Secreteatei a n4 

Section Officers* 
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The following u a list of Secretaries to the Government of India, 
aa on March 1, 1958 : 


1. 

Cabinet 

M.K. Vellodi 

2. 

Commerce and Industry 

S. Ranganathan 

L.K. Jha (Special) 

3. 

Communily Dcvc’cpmcnt 

B.R. 1 and on 

4. 

Defence 

O. Pulla Reddi 

5. 

Education and Scientific Rcacarch 

K-G. Saiyidain (Education) 

M.S. Thacker (Scientific Research) 

6 . 

External AfTaira 

N.R. Pillai (Secretary-General) 

S. Dutt (Foreign) 

M.J. Desai (Commonwealth) 

B.N. Chakravarty (Special) 

7. 

Finance 

H.M. Patel (Principal) 

B.K. Nehru (Economic Affairs) 

M. V. Rangachari (Economic Affairs 

Special) 

N. N. Wanchoo (Expenditure) 

A.K. Roy (Revenue) 

D.L. Majumdar (Company Law) 

8 . 

Food and Agriculture 

B.B. Ghosh (Food) 

P.N. Thapar (Agriculture) 

9. 

Health 

V.K.B. PiUai 

10. 

Home Aflairs 

B.N. Jha 

11. 

Information and Broadcasting 

R.K. Ramadhyani 

12, 

Irrigation and Power 

T. Sivasankar 

13. 

Labour and Employment 

Vishnu Sahay 

14. 

Law 

K.V.K. Sundaram 

15. 

Mines and Fuel (Department) 

S.S. Khera 

16. 

Railways (Railway Board) 

P.G. Muklierjec (Chairman) 

17. 

Rehabilitation 

Dharma Vira 

16. 

Transport and Communication 

R.L. Gupta (Transport) 

M.M- Philip (Communications and 
Aviation) 

19. 

Works, Housing and Supply 

M.R. Sachdev 

20. 

Atomic Energy (Department) 

H.J. Bhabba 

21. 

Parliamentary AfiTairs (Depaitment) 

N.K. Bhojwani 


Attached and Subordinate Offices 

Where the execution of the policies of the Government requires 
decentralisation of executive direction and the establislmient of field agencies* 
a Ministry has under it subsidiary organisations which arc called Attached 
and Subordinate Offices. The Attached Offices are responsible for pro- 
viding executive direction required in the implementation of the policies 
laid down by the Ministry to which they are attached. They also serve 
as repository of technical information and advise the Ministry on technical 
aspects of questions dealt with by them. The Subordinate Offices function 
as field establishments or as agencies responsible for the detailed execution 
of the decisions of Government. They generally function under the direc- 
^n of an Attached Office, or where the volume of executive direction 
involved is not considerable, directly under a Ministry* 

Reorganisation of Administrative Machinery 

In order to ensure that the machinery of administration is geared 
up to the new tempo of developmental activities, a number of measures to 
reorganise the administrative structure and machinery and refashion its 
methods and^ procedure have been taken during the last few years. The 
reorganisation of the Central Secretariat cadres has been carried out. At 
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the request of the Planning Commission, Shri A.D. Gorwala examined the 
state of public administration in 1951 and made recommendations con- 
cerning the administration of public enterprises. Early in 1953, the 
Government of India invited Dr. Paul H, Appleby, consultant in public 
administration to the Ford Foundation, to study the administrative system 
and make recommendations for its improvement. Some of the impor- 
tant recommendations of Dr. Appleby were : the establishment of an 
Institute of Public Administration ; the setting up of an organisation 
and methods office ; consolidation of administrative responsibilities for 
the implementation of the community projects and other developmental 
activities ; appointment of executives to fill in the gaps in the administrative 
hierarchy so as to make it truly pyramidal ; elimination of fixed “ Cadre’ 
limitations in order to make recruitment wholly dependent upon frequent 
and flexible determination of needs ; and the establishment of extensive 
personnel development programmes designed to maximise the potentialities- 
of all persons working for the Government. 

Action on many of these recommendations has been taken. An 
Institute of Public Administration has been established at Delhi. An 
Organisation and Methods Division, as part of the Cabinet Secretariat,, 
was set up in March 1954. The main task of the Division is to supply the 
leadership and drive, and to build up a common fund of information^ 
experience and competence in organisation and methods work by co-opera- 
tive effort. The three-fold plan with which the Division started its activities 
was (i) to create a consciousness of the prevailing inefficiency and of 
the need and scope for improvement ; (it) to find out facts and to see 
what actually was wrong and where, and to locate causes which adversely 
affect the speed and quality of work ; and (iii) to devise and apply appro- 
priate remedies. The work of the Division is carried on through the O 
and M Cells set up in each Ministry or department under the charge 
of a selected officer of the grade of Deputy Secretary. Inspections, case 
studies, arrear statements, standing guard files, recording and indexing, 
delegation of enhanced authority to the Section Officers, personal discussion 
among officers, and procedural reforms are some of the methods by which 
the O and M Division tries to achieve speedy and efficient disposal of 
cases. A “Quality Control Drive” has also been launched with the 
object of eliminating unnecessary or repetitive notings, pointless 
cross references to other Sections or Ministries, or lack of attention to the 
intrinsic urgency or the human aspect of questions under consideration. 

Pay Commission 

The Government of India announced the appointment of a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry to examine the structure of emoluments and conditions of 
service of Central Government employees on August 21, 1957. The mem- 
bers of the Commission are : 

Chairmani B. Jagannadhadas (Judge, Supreme Court) 

Members : V.B. Gandhi; N.K. Siddhanta; M.L. Dantwala ; 

Smt, M. Chandrasekhar; L.P, Singh (Member-Secre- 
tary) ; and H.F.B. Pais (Associate Secretary) 

The terms of reference of the Commission are as follows : 

“(1) Examine the principles which should govern the structure of 
emoluments and conditions of service of the Central Govern- 
ment employees ; 
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‘*(2) Consider and recommend what changes in the structure of 
emoluments and conditions of service of different classes of 
^ Central Government employees are desirable and feasible, 

keeping in mind the considerations mentioned below ; 

“(3) Recommend, in particular, the extent tp which benefits to the 
Central Government employees can be given in the shape of 
amenities and facilities ; and 

“(4) In making their recommendations, the Commission will take 
into account the historical background, the economic, condi- 
tions in the country and the implications and requirements 
of developmental planning, and also the disparities in the stan- 
dard of remuneration and conditions of service of the Central 
Government employees on the one hand and of the employees 
of the State Gk)vcrnments, local bodies and aided institutions 
on the other, and all other relevant factors. 

“The Commission may consider demands for relief of an 
interim character and send reports thereon. In the event of 
the Commission recommending any interim relief, the date 
from which this relief should take effect will be indicated by 
the Commission. 

“The Commission will devise its own procedure and may 
appoint such advisers as it chooses for any particular purpose. 
It may call for such information and take such evidence as it 
may consider necessary. Ministries and departments of the 
Government of India will furnish such information and docu- 
ments and other assistance as may be required by the Com- 
mission.” 

In an interim report dated December 14, 1957, the Commission recom- 
mended the grant, with effect from July 1, 1957, of an increase of Rs. 5 per 
month in the dearness allowance of all Central Government servants (with 
a few specified exceptions) whose basic pay does not exceed Rs. 250 per 
month. The Govermnent have accepted the recommendation. 

STATES 

The States, like the Centre, have a parliamentary system of responsi- 
ble government. The Governor, the constitutional head in each State, is 
a common constitutent of both the State iLegislature and the Executive. 

Like that of the Union President, the oflice of the Governor is of con- 
siderable dignity. All executive actions of the State are expressed to be 
taken in his name. His oath of office makes it his solemn duty to “preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution and the law” to the best of his ability 
and to devote himself to the service and well-being of the people. 

Among the more important powers of the Governor are the appoint- 
ment of State Ministers, the allocation of Government business among them, 
the summoning and proroguing of the State Legislature, dissolution of the 
Legislative Assembly and the granting of pardons and remissions, etc., of 
sentences of persons convicted for offences under the State laws. Bills 
passed by the State Legislature, except under certain conditions, require 
the assent of the Governor to become law. The discretionary powers of 
the Governor relate to the administration of tribal areas in Assam and to 
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making of reports to tlie Union President about (i) the administration of 
Scheduled Areas and Tribes, if any, in his State arid (n) the breakdown 
of the constitutional machinery. In the latter case, the administration of 
the State is taken over by the Union Grovernment and the discretionary 
powers of the Governor are considerably enhanced, for the responsibility 
of administering the State as an agent of the President devolves on him. 

ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN 

The executive power of the State is co-extensive with its legislative 
authority. Although all executive actions of the State are expressed to be 
taken in the name of the Governor, the real Executive of the State is the 
Council of Ministers headed by the Chief Minister. It is, however, the 
duty of the Chief Minister to communicate to the Governor all decisions 
of the Council of Ministers relating to the administration of the affairs of the 
State and proposals for legislation, and to furnish all such information to 
him as he might desire in this connection. The advice tendered by the 
Council of Ministers to the Governor is treated as confidential and cannot 
be enquired into by a court of law. The Council works on the principle 
of collective ministerial responsibility and is accountable to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. The number of Ministers, who in some States arc 
assisted by Deputy Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries, varies from 
State to State.* 

Conduct of Government Business 

Under Article 166(3) of the Constitution, the Governor is empower- 
ed to make rules for the more convenient transaction of Government bus- 
iness and its allocation among Ministers. Similar to the practice at the 
Centre, the State Ministers also work on the portfolio system, each Minis- 
ter being the final authority in regard to the day-to-day administration of 
subjects allotted to his Ministry, Only matters of policy along with subjects 
in which more than one Ministry is concerned or on which there is difference 
of opinion between them are referred to the Cabinet or the Council of Min- 
isters. Like the Ministries in the Union Government, the State Ministries 
arc headed by Secretaries as their administrative heads. In addition, the 
States also have Chief Secretaries,* who besides acting as Secretaries to 
the State Cabinets, deal with all matters connected with public services 
and such other miscellaneous subjects as are not allotted to other depart- 
ments, and generally co-ordinate the work of all the Government depart- 
ments. The State Secretariats are patterned more or less like their coun- 
terpart at the Centre. 

Besides Secretaries, who advise the Ministers on all matters of policy, 
there are heads of departments whose number corresponds to the number 
of the important subjects administered by a State. It is the departmental 
head who carries out the policy and programme of the Government at the 
headquarters as well as in the districts through a field staff. 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS** 

It is necessary for the sake of administrative convenience and dele- 
gation of authority to subordinate officers to have each State sub-divided 
into smaller units. Although there is some variety in the sub-divisions, 


* For the personnel of the State Councils of Ministers and names of Chief 
Secretaries to State Governments, see Chapter XXIX. 

** A Complete list of districts and their taluks/tehsils, along with the area aatf 
population of eacii is given in an appendix at the end. 
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the District is common to all the States. Some of the States have a bigger 
unit called the Division headed by a Commissioner. 

District Administration 

The principal unit of administration is the district under a Collector 
and District Magistrate. As Collector, he is responsible to the Board of 
Revenue, and through it to the Government for the proper collection of 
revenue and for the administration of all matters connected with land other 
than irrigation, agriculture and forestry in their technical aspects, and re- 
gistration. As District Magistrate, he is responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order and the criminal administration of the District. For this 
purpose, the police force in the District with the Superintendent of Police 
as its immediate head is under his control and direction, although for pur- 
poses of disciplinary control and technical supervision, the Superintendent 
is responsible to the Inspector-General of Police. Besides a number of 
Assistant or Deputy Collectors and Magistrates who help him in the dis- 
charge of his duties, the Collector has also at his disposal the assistance and 
professional advice of a number of other district officers such as the Execu- 
tive Engineer, the Deputy Commissioner of Excise, the Civil Supplies 
Officer and the Forest Officer, etc. 

For the sake of administrative convenience each District is divided 
into a number of Sub-Divisions, usually three to five. The Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate who is in charge of the Sub-Division is the principal assistant of 
the District Magistrate and is responsible to him for the maintenance of 
law and order, collection of Government dues and other connected matters 
in the Sub-Division. A Sub-Division is further divided into Taluks or 
Tehsils in the charge of a Tahsildar or a Mamlatdar. 

Among other district officials arc those belonging to the departments 
of Education, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary, Coopera- 
twes, Industries, Labour, Jails, Local Fund Audit, etc., who carry out their 
respective duties under the direction and ordei*s of their heads of depart- 
ments at the State headquarters. 

Steps have been taken in the District to strengthen and improve the 
machinery of general administration at all levels for purposes of dcvelop)- 
mental programmes. Co-ordination at State headqu artel's is achieved 
through an inter-departmental Committee of Secretaries in charge of var- 
ious development departments with the Chief Sccretaiy or the Secretary in 
charge of planning as the Chairman. Generally, the functions of co-or- 
dination for planning and for the implementation of district programmes arc 
combined in a single officer commonly described as the Development Com- 
missioner. As a rule, a Committee of the State Cabinet under the Chief 
Minister provides overall guidance and direction. State Planning Boards 
which include leading non-officials have also been constituted in most of the 
States. 

The District administration has also been geared to act as a popular 
agency for social change. The Collector, who is the Chief Development 
Officer of the District, is assisted in many States by additional Collectors 
and District Development or Planning Officers. In order to associate the 
people with the formulation and implementation of development program- 
mes, District Development or Planning Committees have been set up 
in almost all the States. Members of the State Legislature and Parliament 
Crorn the Districts, representatives of District and Municipal Boards and 
leading non-official workers are associated with these Committees, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT* 

Local self-governing institutions arc broadly classified into two cate- 
gories — urban and rural. In the larger cities they are known as Corpora- 
tions, and in medium and small towns as Municipal Committees or Boards. 
The civic needs of rural areas are looked after by District or Taluk Boards, 
and Gram Panchayats, their territorial jurisdictions extending to the general 
administrative boundaries of the respective units. There were 12 Munici- 
pal Corporations, 1,453 Municipal Committees and Boards, 383 Small 
Town Committees, 82 Notified Area Committees, 309 District and other 
Local Boards and 1,23,670 Gram Panchayats in India at the end of October 
1956. 

Corporations 

The corporations, established under specific Acts of the State Legis- 
latures, enjoy more powers than municipalities in district towns. Their 
elected presidents arc known as Mayors. The administration of a city under 
a corporation is entrusted to three authorities : (I) the General Councili 

of the Corporation ; (ii) the Standing Committees of the Council ; and 
(iii) the Commissioner or Executive Officer. The General Council ap- 
points all the officers of the corporation except the Commissioner who is 
usually appointed by the State Government. The Standing Committees 
elected by the Council carry out the main work of the administration cover- 
ing taxation and finance, engineering works, health and education. The 
executive power of the corporation vests in the Commissioner, who pres- 
cribes the duties of the various establishments and supervises their work.. 
Besides matters connected with the safety, health, education and other 
conveniences of the citizens, the jurisdiction of the corporation also extends, 
to the maintenance of streets and bridges, avenues and parks, recreations 
grounds and markets. 

Alunicipal Boards and Committees 

Smaller cities and district tovviis have elected municipalities with func- 
tions similar to those of corporations. They have elected Presidents and* 
also function through committees. All the members of a municipality con- 
stitute its general body which discusses and decides all questions of policy 
and important details of municipal administration. The powers of pass- 
ing the budget, imposing taxation, voting expenditure and making rules 
and regulations vest in the general body. The day-to-day work of the 
municipality is carried on by an executive officer, drawn either from the 
State cadre of municipal executive officers or from the State Civil Service. 

In general, the obligatory functions of a municipality arc : sca- 
venging and sanitary measures to keep public streets clean and healthy ; 
regulation of places for the disposal of the dead and registration of births 
and deaths; construction, maintenance, and improvement of public streets, 
latrines, drains etc. ; maintenance of public hospitals and provision of medi- 
cal relief ; primary education ; regulation of offensive or dangerous trades 
and practices; lighting of public streets; and provision of adequate water 
supply. At their own discretion, municipalities may, however, also take 
up the construction and maintenance of libraries, museums, rest houses, 
and other public buildings, and the laying out of public gardens, parks, 
public streets and any other measures likely to promote the welfare of citU 
zens. In recent years, a number of bigger cities have established Improvc- 


(*) For a brief history of local self-governing institutions, see Chapter XXXII of 
‘ INDIA 1957 \ 
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mcnt Trusts and Town Planning bodies to improve the existing conditions 
of cities and to regulate their future expansion. The passing of the Slum 
Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act, 1956, by Parliament and its 
recent extension to Delhi have been significant steps in this direction. 

District Boards 

The principal function of a district board is to provide for primary 
and secondary education, to construct and maintain roads other than high- 
ways, and to manage public health and charitable institutions in rural areas. 
Like municipalities, district boards are also elected on the basis of adult 
franchise. They have their Presidents and \^ice-Presidents who are elec- 
ted by and from among the members of the board. For the day-to-day 
execution of their work, district boards have a permanent Secretary or Com- 
missioner who works under the direction of the elected President. The rest 
of the executive staff of the board consists of engineers, health officers and 
inspectors, etc. The boards also function through committees. 

Village Panchayats 

One of the directive principles of State policy in the Constitution of 
India is that the State shall take steps to organise panchayats and en- 

dow them with such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable 
them to function as units of self-government (Article 40). In pursuance of 
this directive, most of the States have enacted the requisite legislation and 
the network of village panchayats now covers more than half the total nuib- 
ber of villages in the country. Under the second Plan, the number of 
panchayats is expected to increase to 244,564 by the end of 1960-61. 

Panchayats arc elected by gaon sabhas consisting of the entire adult 
population of the village. Elected from among the villagers, they are res- 
ponsible for the provision of civic and other amenities to the residents. 
Medical relief, maternity and child welfare, the management of common 
grazing grounds, the maintenance of village roads, streets, tanks and welk 
and provision of sanitation, drainage, etc., are some of the other functions 
which are usually undertaken by them. In some places panchayats alsa 
look after primary education, the maintenance of village records and the 
realisation of land revenue. For building up funds they levy taxes on houses 
and lands, fairs and festivals, sale of goods and impose octroi duties, etc. 

Besides their administrative and civic functions, panchayats also have a 
judicial wing called the nyaya panchayat. Elected from among the members 
of the village panchayat^ they arc competent to try minor ofl’enccs under the 
Indian Penal Code and other special and local laws. Their powers of 
punishment are limited to the imposition of moderate fines. Their civil 
jurisdiction extends to suits of the money value of Rs. 200. The nyaya 
panchayat employs a simple and summary procedure for the disposal of cases. 
Legal practitioners are not permitted to appear before it. 

Finarices 

The problem of adequate finance for local bodies has been one of great 
difficulty ever since their inception. At present, the sources of local finance 
are (i) taxes levied by local bodies (ii) taxes levied by local bodies but coll- 
ected by the State Governments on their behalf; (iii) share in the taxes levied 
and collected by the State Governments; (iv) grants-in-aid given by the 
State Gkivernments; and (v) revenue from non- tax sources. 

The Local Finance Enquiry Committee appointed in 1949 and the 
Taxation Enquiry Commission appointed early in 1953 went into the ques- 
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tlon of finance for local bodies. The Local Finance Enquiry Committee 
recommended that terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by the 
railways, sea or air and taxes on railway fares and freights listed under item 
89 of the Union List should be reserved for local bodies. It further recom- 
mended the reservation of some ten or twelve other taxes such as those on 
lauds and buildings, mineral rights, entiy of goods into local areas, consum- 
ption and sale of electricity, advertisements other than those published in 
newspapers, goods and passengers carried by road or inland waterways, 
vehicles, animals and pets, professions and luxuries, and tolls and capita- 
tion taxes listed in the State List of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution 
for utilisation by local bodies. 

The Taxation Enquiry Commission which explored the subject equally 
thoroughly, was of the view that a sound system of local finance can rest 
only on local and direct taxation. The Commission felt that the present 
tendency of the State Governments to encroach on the taxation power's of 
the local bodies should be curbed and certain taxes should be reserved for 
their exclusive utilisation. In the Commission’s opinion no amendment of 
the Constitution was necessary for this purpose. The State Governments 
should gradually cease encroaching upon the right of the local bodies which 
should be encouraged to develop the items of taxation assigned to them. 
The Commission was also unable to approve of the idea of local bodies 
sharing the taxes levied by the State Governments, l^his, it felt, was tan- 
tamount to receiving revenue without responsibility. In the Commission’s 
opinion, grants-in-aid based on specific needs and subject to the mainte- 
nance of eiTicicnt standards would be more appropriate. The Commission 
prescribed a two-fold criteria for the devolution of powers of taxation to 
local IxKlies : (i) stability of the taxes; and (ii) capacity to levy and admin- 

ister the taxes equitably and adequately. 

The Commission also stated that Municipal Acts should not merely 
enable the local bodies to levy taxes, but also provide for their collection. 
Since the prospects of the local bodies securing capital in their own name for 
purposes of development like water supply, drainage, slum clearance, etc,, 
were not considered bright, the Commission recommended financial assis- 
tance by the State Governments in the shape of loans and subsidies, 

PUBLIC SERVICES 

The success of a democracy, with the ‘Welfare Slate* as its objective, 
depends largely on the ability and effectiveness of its public services to execute 
the economic and social policies of the Government. It is, therefore, nece- 
ssary to have a system of recruitment and training which will attract the best 
available talent in the country to the ranks of public services. Accordingly, 
the Constitution provides for the establishment of a Public Service Commis- 
sion for the Union and similar bodies for the States. 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

The Union Public Service Commission is an independent statutory 
body constituted under Article 315(1) of the Constitution of India. The 
Chairman and other members arc appointed by the President, as nearly 
as one-half of the members being persons who at the time of their appoint- 
ment have held office for at least ten years either under the Government of 
India or a State Government. A member of the Commission holds office 
for a term of six years or until he attains the age of 65, The Chairman or a 
member of the Commission can be removed only by the President on the 
ground of misbehaviour, after he has received a report from the Supreme 
Court to which a reference is made for an inquiry. 
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In order to emphasise and ensure the independence of the Commis- 
sion, the Constitution debars its Chairman from further employment 
either under the Government of India or the Government of a State. A 
member, other than the Chairman of the Commission is, however, eligible 
for appointment as Chairman of that Commission or of a Slate Public Ser- 
vice Commission, but for no other Government employment. 

The personnel of the Union Public Service Commission, as on 
April 1 , 1 958, was as follows : 

Chairman V.S. Hejmadi 

Members S.V. Kanungo 

J. Sivashunmugam^Pillai 

C.V. Mahajan 

J,N. Mukherjee 

P.L. Verma 

S.H. Zaheer 

G.S. Mahajani 


Funciiofu 

The functions of the Commission as prescribed in Article 320 of the 
Constitution are : (i) recruitment to all civil services and posts under the 

Union Government by written examination, by interview and by promotion 
and (ii) advising the Government on all matters relating to methods of 
recruitment, principles to be follow'cd in making appointments to civil 
services and posts and making promotions and transfers from one service to 
another. All disciplinai*y matters affecting Government servants, any 
claim by or in respect of persons who are serving or have served under the 
Government of India in a civil capacity for re-imbursement of any expenses 
incurred by them in defending legal proceedings instituted against them in 
respect of their official acts £uid any claims for the award of compensation in 
respect of injuries sustained by Government servants while on duty, etc., 
also fall within its sphere of responsibility. It is obligatory for the Govern- 
ment to consult the Commission on all these matters. The President can, 
however, with the approval of Parliament make regulations specifying the 
matters in which cither generally or in any particular class of cases or cir- 
cumstanctrs, it shall not be necessary for the Government to consult the Com- 
mission. 

The Union Public Service Commission submits an annual report of its 
work to the President who causes it to be laid before each House of Parlia- 
ment. If there are any cases where the Government is unable to accept the 
advice of the Commission, a memorandum explaining the reasons for such- 
non-acccptancc has to be placed before Parliament. 

The standards and syllabi of competitive examinations for recruit- 
ment to the all-India and Central Services arc laid dow^n by the Commis- 
sion with great care in consultation with the Ministries of the Government 
of India and educationists of standing. In addition to qualifying in the 
written test, candidates cotnpeting for these services have also to appear at 
a vim voce test which enables the Commission to assess their personality. 
The Chairman or a Member of the Comhiission presides over the Board 
which includes one mdi% member of the Commission ; the Commission is 
assisted at these tests by fenior administrators and others of high academic 
Standing. 
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With the increase in the Government’s activities, particularly in con- 
nection with the implementation of schemes of development under the Five 
Year Plans, the Commission has to make dhect recruitment to quite a large 
number of specialised posts, which cannot be filled by promotion of persons 
belonging to duly constituted services. At the interviews for such posts a 
representative of the Ministry concerned invariably joins the selection board 
and helps the Commission to assess the suitability of the candidates. In 
addition, it is usual to associate with the board a specialist or two not con- 
nected with the Ministry concerned. In regard to some posts, the Com- 
mission holds practical or written tests as well. If the commission is unable 
to recruit suitable candidates by open advertisement, it explores possibilities 
of securing suitable personnel through direct contact with experts in differ- 
ent fields. 

A new field of recruitment to Civil Services has come into being as a 
^result of the decision by the Government in consultation with the Com- 
mission that officers of the Defence Services who have retired recently or are 
about to retire may be absorbed in civil posts for which they may be found 
suitable by the Commission. A special procedure for this recruitment has 
been adopted. This source of recruitment has proved valuable, especially 
for posts requiring technical personnel or organising ability, apart from ser- 
ving the object of mitigating hardship to Defence Service officers retiring 
at a comparatively young age. 


ALL-INDIA SERVICES 

Recruitment to the two all-India services (i.e. the Indian Administra- 
tive Service and the Indian Police Service) and other Central services* is 
made, as has already been mentioned, by the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion, on the basis of a competitive examination supplemented by a viva 
voce test. The conditions of service of persons appointed to the public ser- 
vices under the Union are regulated by Acts of Parliament. The All-India 
Services Act was passed by Parliament in October 1951 and detailed rules 
and regulations under the Act have since been promulgated. 

The Constitution also provides for reasonable security of service and 
tenure to the members of the services. Under Article 31 1, no member of a 
civil or an all-India service under ttie Union or a State can be dismissed or 
removed by an authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed. 
Further, before they are dismissed or reduced in rank, the delinquent offi- 
cers must be given a reasonable opportunity to defend themselves. This 
privilege is, however, denied (i) to those convicted on a criminal charge; 
(ii) where the dismissing authority is satisfied that it is not practicable 
to give the offender an opportunity to defend himself; and (iii) where the 


* These arc : Indian Foreign Service, Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
Indian Defence Accounts Service, Indian Railway Accounts Service, Indian 
Customs and Excise Service, Indian Income-Tax Service (Class I), Trans- 
portation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of Indian Railways, Indian Postal Service (Class I), Military 
Lands and Cantonments Service (Class I & II), Central Engineering Service 
(Class I & II), Central Electrical Engineering Service (Class I & II), 'Indian 
Railway Service of Engineers, Signal Engineering Department of the Superior 
Revenue Establishment of Indian Railways, Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Superior Revenue Establishment of Indian Railways, Mechanical 
Engineering and Transportation (Power) Department of the Superior Revenue 
Es^blishment of the Indian Railways, Telegraph Engineering Service (Class I), 
Telegraph Traffic Service (Class II), Military Engineering Service (Class I), 
Survey of India (Class I & II) Services, and Centrsd Secretariat Stenographers* 
Service. 
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President or a Governor is satisfied that from the point of view of the security 
of the State, it is inexpedient to allow an opportunity for defence to the 
offender. 

Training of Services * 

The two all-India Services have their own training schools : (i) 

the Indian Administrative Service School at Delhi and (ii) the Central 
Police Training College at Abu. The curriculum of the IAS Training 
School is designed to make the new entrants conscious of their new role as 
public servants in independent India. The basic training imparted to the 
new entrants lays particular stress on fostering correct attitudes to questions 
of personal and public conduct. Among the principal subjects in which 
the trainee must have a thorough grounding are Indian history and Con- 
stitution, elements of criminal and civil law, the theory and practice of 
public administration with special reference to the social, cultural and eco- 
nomic developments in the country and the language of the State to which 
he is allotted. 

The course at the Police Training College, Mt. Abu, includes a period 
of military training besides thorough instruction in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a police officer, A new feature of the training programme, both 
for the IAS and the IPS is an educational and cultural tour to Army and 
Police training institutions, development project areas and community 
project and national extension blocks. 

CENTRAL SECRETARIAT SERVICE 

The Central Secretariat Service (CSS) embraces all posts in the Cen- 
tral Secratariat of the ranks of Under Secretary, Section Officer and Assis- 
tant except those specifically excluded with the concurrence of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs. In addition, all posts in Attached Officers which can with 
advantage be manned effectively by officers of this service arc also included 
in it. The sei'vice is organised into four Grades. Recruitment to Grade 
I (Under Secretary) is made entirely by selection of officers from Grade II 
(superintendent) on the advice of the Central Establishment Board. Re- 
cruitment to Grade II is made by promotion from among the permanent 
members of Grade III (Assistant Superintendent). Half the number of 
vacancies in Grade III are filled by direct recruitment on the results of the 
combined competitive examinations held for the IAS and other Central 
Services, and the remaining by promotion from Grade IV (Assistant). A 
new Selection Grade has also been created and persons appointed to this 
Grade are normally expected to hold posts of Deputy Secretary in the Cen- 
tral Secretariat and other departments of the Government. 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE POOL 

An Administrative Pool of 120 officers for staffing senior posts at the 
Centre was constituted by the Government of India in October 1957 in con- 
sultation with the State Governments. The purpose is to build up a reserve 
of officers with special training and. experience for economic administration 
and for maintaining continuity of knowledge and experience in the field of 
general administration. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT POOL 

For staffing senior managerial posts in the public enterprises function^ 
ing under the Union Ministries, the Government of India also consti- 
tuted in November 1957 an Industrial Management Pool, with an initial 
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permanent strength of 200 officers. For the present, the Ministries of Steely 
Mines and Fuel, Transport and Communications and Commerce and In- 
dustry will be participating in the scheme, which will be under the adminis- 
trative control of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs. Any other Ministry 
concerned with the running of industrial undertakings may later join the 
scheme. Officers of the Pool are being selected by a Special Recruitment 
Board which has received as many as 18,544 applications in response to an 
advei'tisement. 


REORGANISATION OF CENTRAL SERVICES 

In September 1956, the Grovemment of India appointed an Officer 
on Special Duty, to work with a Committee of Senior Secretaries, entrusted 
with the task of reviewing and reporting upon the structure, organisation 
and conditions etc. of public services, largely in the context of the growing 
requirements of the State in the public sector. The Officer submitted his 
recommendations to the Committee in November 1957. The final study 
which will now be undertaken by the Committee in the light of these recom- 
mendations, will also include subjects relating to the composition of the var- 
ious cadres and the question of training and further education of different 
classes of public servants. 


STATE SERVICES 

To recruit personnel to their civil services, the States also have Public 
Service Commissions on the model of the Union Commission. Although 
the two all-India services are organised on the basis of State cadres and 
a majority of the principal administrative posts both at the State and district 
headquarters is manned by members of these, the States have their own civil 
services to administer the subjects falling within the sphere of their 
autonomy. 

The executive branch of the State Civil Service is the most important 
among the public services of the State. Most of the sub-divisional appoint- 
ments are held by the members of this service. The two other important 
branches are the State Police and Judicial Services. Recruitment to all 
these services is made on the basis of competitive examinations conducted by 
the respective State Public Service Commissions. Apart from these, there 
are a good number of other State cadres to man the technical branches of 
governmental administration like public works, irrigation, forests, agri- 
culture, public health, education, veterinary, registration, cooperation, 
community and national extension services and so on. 

Besides enjoying the usual safeguards provided for civil services 
in the Constitution, the members of these services arc governed by detailed 
nilcs and regulations made by their respective States. Almost all the States 
have their own arrangements for giving the requisite training to fresh 
entrants. The States have also taken measures to reorganise the public 
services with a view to meeting the new demands of planned development 
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JUDICIARY 

The adoption of a federal Constitution by India in 1950 did not dis- 
turb the continuity of existing laws and the unified structure of courts evolv- 
ed through a century of highly centralised administration under the British. 
Article 372 provided that all laws which were in force immediately before 
the commencement of the Constitution, with the exception of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, and the Indian Independence Act, 1947, would’ 
continue to be in force until altered, repealed or amended by a competent 
legislature or authority. In order to bring the provisions of any existing 
law into accord with those of the Constitution, the President of India wan- 
empowered to order the necessary adaptations and modifications in such 
law. Article 375 provided that “all courts of civil, criminal and revenue 
jurisdiction, all authorities and all officers, judicial, executive and minis- 
terial, throughout the territory of India, shall continue to exercise their 
respective functions,” subject to the provisions of the Constitution. The 
future unity of the judicial structure was further preserved by placing such 
basic branches of law as criminal law and procedure, civil procedure, mar- 
riage and divorce, adoptions, wills, intestacy and succession, transfer of 
property, contracts, evidence, etc., on the Concurrent List. 

SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 

The Supreme Court of India stands at the apex of a single, unified 
judicial system for the whole country.* The Constitution has invested it 
with wide appellate powers over all other courts and tribunals; and its posi- 
tion as the highest judicial body in the country has been further strengthened 
by making High Courts, including the,, fippointment and removal of their 
judges, a Union subject. The real importance of the Supreme Court, how- 
ever, emerges from its unique position as the guardian and interpreter of 
the Constitution. In this capacity, the Court has not only to hold the scales 
even between the Union and the Slates, but also to act as the custodian of 
the liberties of the citizen. 

The membership of the Court, as on March 1, 1958, was as follows ; 

Chief Justice: S. R. Das 

Judges: 1. N.H. Bhagwati 

2. B. Jagannadhadas** 

3. T.L. Venkatarama Aiyar 

4. B. P. Sinha 

5. J. Imam 

6. S.K. Das 

7. J.L. Kapur 

8. P.B. Gajendragadkar 

9. A. K. Sarkar 

10. K. Subba Rao 

11. Vivian Bose 

♦ For constitutional provisions governing tfir composition of the Court and the 

appointment of judges etc., sec Chapter III. 

** On deputation as Chairman, Central Pay Commission. 
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The following arc the Law Oflicers of the Union Government: 
Attorney ‘General of India: M.C. Setalvad 
Solicitor-Getieral of India : C.K, Daphtary 

Powers of Interpretation 

As regards the precise powers of the Supreme Court to interpret the 
Constitution, the Court has defined the position in a number of its own jud- 
gments given during the last six years. It has recognised that the Indian 
Constitution has followed a via media between the American system of Judi- 
cial supremacy and the English principle of parliamentary supremacy. 
The Judiciary in India cannot alter or amend the law under the cover of 
‘liberal interpretation’. It has no powers to review legislative policy or to 
nullify the Act of the legislature with reference to general principles of juris- 
prudence. To put it in the words of the Court itself: “Where the funda- 
mental law has not limited, either in terms or by necessary implication, the 
general powers conferred upon the legislature, wc cannot declare a limita- 
tion under the notion of having discovered something in the spirit of the 
Constitution which is not even mentioned in the instrument. It is difficult, 
upon any general principles, to limit the omnipotence of the sovereign legis- 
lative power by judicial interposition, except so far as the express words of a 
written Constitution give that authority.” ♦ 

Subject to these limitations, it is the duty of the Supreme Court to 
sec that the laws in the country are faiily administered and no citizen is de- 
nied justice by any court or tribunal. To enable it to discharge this duty 
effectively, the Supreme Court has been endowed with necessaiy powers by 
the Constitution. Article 140 provides that “the law declared by the Sup- 
reme Court shall be binding on all courts within the territory of India.” 
Further, in exercise of its jurisdiction, the Supreme Court is authorised to 
pass such decree or order as is necessary for doing complete justice in any 
case or matter pending before it, and any decree or order so passed is en- 
forceable throughout the territory of India. All civil and judicial authori- 
ties in the country arc specifically enjoined by the Constitution to act in aid 
of the Supreme Court. 

Jurisdiction 

The Supreme Court has both original and appellate jurisdiction. Its 
exclusive jurisdiction extends to all disputes between the Union and one or 
more States or between two or more States inter se. Article 32 of the Consti- 
tution gives an extensive original jurisdiction to the Supreme Court in re- 
gard to the enforcement of fundamental rights guaranteed under Part III 
of the Constitution. It is empowered to issue directions or orders in the 
nature of writs of habeas corpus^ mandamus^ prohibition, quo warranto and 
certiorari^ or any of them, to enforce these rights. Any person who comp- 
lains of any infringement of fundamental rights is at liberty to move the 
Supreme Court, whose powers on this subject arc not confined only to issu- 
ing these writs as they arc known in the English law. It can also improve 
upon them so as to avoid any technical deficiency or to adapt them to 
Indian circumstances. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extends to all cases 
from the High Courts involving questions of law concerning the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. In regard to appeals in civil and criminal cases 
of a special nature, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court corresponds to 

* A. K. Gopalan v. the State of Madras, 1950. 
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that exercised by the Privy Council before the commencement of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. Besides a very wide appellate jurisdiction over 
all courts in India, the Supreme Court has a special advisory jurisdiction in 
matters which may specifically be referred to it by the President. 

Under the 1935 Act, an appeal on a constitutional question could be 
taken to the Federal Court only if the High Court which decided the case 
certified that it involved a substantial question of law relating to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. The new Constitution empowers the Supreme 
Court to admit such an appeal, by special leave, even if the High Court 
refuses a certificate. In cases of ordinary civil appeals, the pecuniary value 
of the subject matter in dispute should be Rs. 20,000 and above instead of 
the minimum of Rs. 10,000 formerly fixed for appeals to the Privy Council. 

In criminal cases, the right to appeal to the Supreme Court has been 
provided for, “if the High Court (a) has on appeal reversed an order of 
acquittal of an accused person and sentenced him to death ; (b) has with- 
drawn for trial before itself any case from any court subordinate to its autho- 
rity and has in such trial convicted the accused person and sentenced him to 
death ; or (c) certifies that the case is a fit one for appeal to the Supreme 
Court.*’ Parliament is authorised to confer on the Supreme Court any 
further powers to hear and entertain appeals from any judgment, final order 
or sentence in a criminal proceeding of a High Court in Indian territory. 

Working of the Court • 

The Supreme Court is a court of record and has all the powers of such 
a court, including the power to punish for contempt of itself. It has the 
power to frame its own rules of procedure. In the exercise of these powers, 
it made the Supreme Court RuleSy 19S0^ which as amended from time to 
time, govern the day-to-day working of the Court. Under Article 145 of 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court can fix the minimum number of jud- 
ges who arc to sit for any purpose and may provide for the powers of single 
judges and Division Courts, subject to the condition that all cases involving 
a substantial question of law as to the interpretation of the Constitution arc 
heard by a Bench consisting of not less than five judges. Judgments of the 
Supreme Court, which must always be delivered in open Court, are arrived 
at with the concurrence of the majority of the judges present at the hearing. 
A judge who does not agree with the majority may give a dissenting judg- 
ment. 


The cases in the Supreme Court can be filed by the parties personally 
or through advocates, specially registered as “Advocates on Record”. If 
it is an appeal case, copies of the judgments of lower courts along with all 
relevant evidence, oral as well as documentary, have to be printed before 
the case is filed. 

The Roll of Advocates of the Supreme Court is kept in two parts, the 
first containing the names of senior advocates and the second those of other 
advocates. Under the existing system, all advocates in the Court are in- 
structed by agents on its rolls, and no senior is permitted to appear without 
a junior. At the end of 1957, some 2,263 lawyers were registered with the 
Supreme Court Bar. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

During the year 1957, the Supreme Court disposed of 228 petitions 
under Article 32 of the Constitution for the enforcement of Fundamental 
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Rights and 136 appeals involving questions regarding the interpretation of 
the provisions of the Constitution. The following are the details of some 
of the cases so decided. 

Prize Competitions 

In this case,* the firm which was conducting a crosswords competition 
was required to obtain a license for the purpose under the Bombay Lotteries 
and Prize Competition Control and Tax Act. The petitioners contended 
inter alia that the competition which had an element of skill was not a gamble 
and that the impugned Act contravened their fundamental rights under 
Article I9(l)(g) of the Constitution to carry on their trade or business and 
also offended against Article 301 of the Constitution inasmuch as it imposed 
restrictions on trade, commerce and intercourse between States and 
was not saved by Article 304(b) of the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court held that the prize competition in question was 
a gamble as it contained a chance element. It observed that the ancient 
seers and law-givers of India looked upon gambling as a pernicious vice and 
deprecated its practice and that the said practice has also been discouraged 
in England, Scotland, U.S.A. and Australia. Therefore such an activity, 
although it comprised the external forms and the formalities of trade, could 
not fall within the meaning of the words ‘trade*, ‘business’, ‘commerce* and 
‘intercourse’ occurring in Article 19(1) (g) or Article 301, and the real pur- 
pose of the said Article could nolihave been to guarantee or declare the free- 
dom of gambling. The Supreme Court reversed the decision of the Bombay 
High Court and held that such gambling activities were not protected by 
either Article 19(1) (g) or Article 301 of the Constitution and that the 
impugned Act was constitutional and valid. 

Presidential Election 

Under the Presidential and Vice-Presidential Election Act, 1952, the 
Election Commission issued a gazette notification appointing a time sche- 
dule for the filing of nominations, for scrutiny of nominations, for withdra- 
wal of candidatures, for polling and counting of votes and for declaration 
of the result of the Presidential Election. In this case,** the petitioner, 
an ‘intending candidate* for the said election, submitted that the time was 
too sliort and that he was prevented from filing the nomination paper for 
want of time. He, therefore, moved the Supreme Court under Article 
71(1) of the Constitution to inquire into and decide what was described 
as a ‘grave doubt* in connection with the election of the President of India 
and to direct the Election Commission not to proceed with the polling for the 
said election. Since Article 71(1) confers jurisdiction and power on the 
Supreme Court to inquire into and decide “all doubts and disputes arising 
out of or in connection with the election of a President or Vice-President”, 
the Court was called upon to decide upon the meaning of the word ‘elec- 
tion’ as used in the said Article. The Court dismissed the petition and held 
that the word ‘election’ occurring in Article 71 means the entire election 
process culminating in a candidate being declared" elected and that doubts 
and disputes arising out of or in connection with any of the stages of such 
completed election only can be inquired into and decided upon by the 
Supreme Court, after the completion of the entire process compendiously 
called the election. 


* The State of Bombay v. R.M.D. Chatnarbaugwala & Others. 

** Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare v. Election Commission of India. 
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Service Matters 

Three important cases came up for hearing before the Court under 
this head : 

(1) Article 320(3) (c) of the Constitution provides that the Union 
Public Service Commission or the State Public Service Commission, as the 
case may be, shall be consulted in all disciplinary matters affecting a person 
serving under the Government of India or the Government of the State. In 
the first case,* the respondent who was a servant of a State Government con- 
tended that his reduction in rank from a senior to a junior post was wrong 
since the provisions of Article 320(3) (c) were not complied with in his case. 
The Court had to consider whether the word 'shalf in the said Article was 
to be taken in a mandatory sense and as to the effect of non-compliance 
with the provisions of the said Article on the order made. The Supreme 
Court held that the non-compliance with the provisions of the said Article 
will not render the proceedings invalid and that the absence of consultation 
or any irregularity in consultation will not afford a public servant a cause of 
action in a Court of Law or entitle him to any relief by way of a writ under 
the special powers of the High Court or Supreme Court under Articles 226 
and 32 of the Constitution respectively. 

(2) One Parshotam Lai Dhingra** who was under the service of the 
Union of India was reduced from an officiating higher rank to his substantive 
lower rank. As Article 311(2) of the Constitution provides that the 
punishments of dismissal, removal and reduction in rank cannot be meted 
out to a Government servant in civil service without giving him a reason- 
able opportunity to defend himself, it was contended by him that his re- 
duction which was effected without such reasonable opportunity being 
afforded to him was illegal. The Supreme Court held that the principle 
embodied in Article 310(1) that Government servants hold office during 
the pleasure of the President or the Governor, as the case may be, is quali- 
fied by the provisions of Article 311 which give protection to Government 
servants. But if dismissal, removal or reduction in rank of a servant is 
sought to be brought about otherwise than by way of punishment, then 
the Government servant cannot claim the protection of Article 311(2). 
If the Government has by contract, express or implied, or under the rules 
the right to terminate the employemnt at any time, then such termination 
in the manner provided by the contract or the rules is, prima fade and per st, 
not a punishment and docs not attract the provisions of Article 311. The 
real test whether a reduction is by way of punishment is to find out if the 
order of reduction visits the servant with any penal consequences. If a 
servant is appointed to a higher post on probation or on an officiating 
basis the implied terms of his appointment to that higher post are that 
his service may be terminated on reasonable notice and the reduction of 
such servant to his substantive post will not attract the provision of Article 
311(2), as the servant in such a case had no vested right to hold the post 
of the higher rank in which he was allowed to officiate. Even if a 
supposed misdeed or misconduct of the Government servant is the motive 
which actuated the Ck>vernment’s action, if the Goverment was exercising 
its right under the contract, then Article 311 will not be attracted. What 
is necessary to find out is not what induced the Government to act but 
what right it was exercising. The appeal of Parshotlam Lai Dhingra 
was dismissed by a majority of 4 to 1 as it was not considered to be a case 
of reduction by way of punishment. 


• State of U, P. V. Manbocllian Lai Srivastava. 

Parshottam Lai Dhingra v. Union of India. 
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(3) Article 3 1 1 (2) of the Constitution provides that no member 
of a Civil Service of the Union or of a State shall be dismissed, removed or 
reduced in rank unless he has been given a reasonable opportunity of showing 
cause against the action proposed to be taken against him. In the third 
case* before it, the Supreme Court has held that the term ‘reasonable 
opportunity’ envisaged by the above-mentioned provision includes the 
following : 

“(/) An opportunity to deny his guilt and establish his innocence, 
which he can only do if he is told what the charges levelled 
against him are and the allegations on which such charges arc 
based ; 

(u) an opportunity to defend himself by cross-examining the wit- 
nesses produced against him and by examining himself or any 
other witnesses in support of his defence; and finally 

(m) an opportunity to make his representation as to why the pro- 
posed punishment should not be inflicted on him, which he 
can only do if the competent authority, after the enquiry is 
over and after applying his mind to the gravity or otherwise of 
the charges proved against the Government servant, tenta- 
tively proposes to inflict one of the three punishments and 
communicates the same to the Government servant”. 

LAW COMMISSION 

In response to suggestions made from time to time in Parliament and 
outside, the Government of India announced in the Lok Sabha on August 5, 
1955, the appointment of a Law Commission with the following personnel : 

Chairman : M.C. Setalvad 

Members : M.C. Chagla, K.N. Wanchoo, G.N. Das, P. Satya- 
narayana Rao, N.C. Sen Gupta, V.K.T. Chaii, 
D. NarasaRaju, S.M. Sikri, G.S. Pathak, and G.N. Joshi. 

The terms of reference to the Commission required it (i) to review the 
system of judicial administration in all its aspects and suggest ways and 
means of improving it and making it speedy and less expensive; and (ii) 
to examine the Central Acts of general application and importance, and re- 
commend lines on which these should be amended, revised, consolidated 
or otherwise brought up to date. 

After its inaugural meeting on September 16, 1955, the Commission 
commenced working in two Sections. One Section took up the problem 
of the reform of judicial administration. It first collected statistical and 
other details relating to the judicial set-up in the various States and then 
prepared and circulated a comprehensive questionnaire to the High Courts, 
Bar Associations, individual lawyers, commercial organisations and public 
men interested in judicial reform. The Commission examined the replies 
and arrived at tentative conclusions which formed the basis for local enquir- 
ies, Thereafter, they toured the headquarters of the High Courts for 
examining witnesses. The report of the Commission on the Reform of 
Judicial Administration is expected to be available before June 1958. 

The other Section of the Law Commission is mainly concerned with the 
revision of Statute Law. By the end of December 1957, the Commission 

* Khcra Chand v. the Union of India and Oihcrs. 
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submitted seven reports to the Government on : (i) the liability of the 

State in tort; (ii) parliamentary lef^islation relating to sales-tax; (iii) Limi- 
tation Act, 1908 ; (iv) the proposal that High Courts should sit in Benches 
at different places in a State ; (v) British Statutes applicable to India; (vi) 
Registration Act, 1908 ; and (vii) Partnership Act, 1932. 

HIGH COURTS 

The judicial administration of every State is headed by a High Court.* 
As shown in the table below, there are at present fourteen High Courts in 
the country ; 


TABLE 27 


Serial 
No. 1 

Name 

Year of 
establish- 
ment 

Territorial 

jurisdiction 

Scat of the Court 

1 

Allahabad 

1919 

Uttar Pradesh 

Allahabad (Bench at 
Lucknow) 

2 

Andhra Pradesh 

1954 

Andhra Pradesh 

Hyderabad 

3 

Assam 

1948 

Assam, Manipur and 
Tripura 

Gauhati 

4 

Bombay 

1861 

Bombay 

Bombay (Bench at 
Nagpur) 

5 

Calcutta 

1861 

West Bengal, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands 

Calcutta 

6 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1928 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Srinagar 

7 

Kerala 

1956 

Kerala, Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amin- 
divi Islands 

Ernakulam 

B 

Madhya Pradesh 

1956 

Madhya Pradesh 

Jabalpur 

9 

Madras 

1861 

Madras 

Madras 

10 

Mysore 

1884 

Mysore 

Bangalore 

11 

Orissa 

1948 

Orissa 

Cuttack 

12 

Patna 

1916 

Bihar 

Patna 

13 

Punjab 

1947 

Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh and Delhi 

Chandigarh (Bench 
at Delhi) 

14 

Rajasthan 

1949 

Rajasthan 

Jodhpur (Dench at 
Jaipur) 


For three-quarters of a centuiy, till the establishment of the Federal 
Court of India in 1937, some of these courts were virtually the highest 
courts in the country. The J udicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
exercised an appellate Jurisdiction in certain categories of cases, had no ad- 
ministrative control over the High Courts. Under the new Constitution, 
however, the power of the High Courts has been affected to the extent that 
the Supreme Court, with a slightly wider appellate jurisdiction, has now 
been established within the country. The Constitution does not, however. 


* For the pcnoonel of High Courts, sec Chapter XXIX. 
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vest the Supreme Court with any administrative cpntrol over the High 
Courts, although some administrative link has been provided by Article 
217 which requires the President to consult the Chief Justice of India while 
appointing judges to the High Courts, 

'Ordinarily, a High Court is identified with the State where it exer- 
cises its jurisdiction, but the State Legislature has no power to alter the 
constitution or the organisation of the High Court. This power vests in 
the Union Parliament. Similarly, the power to remove High Court 
judges also vests in Parliament. The special procedure to be followed in 
this matter is the same as prescribed for the removal of Supreme Court 
judges (Article 124, Glauses 4 and 5). 

Powers and Functions 

No substantial change in the powers and duties of the High Courts 
has been made by the Constitution. These arc more or less the same as 
those prescribed in the Royal Letters Patent and the subsequent enact- 
ments which vested in them original or appellate jurisdiction in certain 
specified matters. The Letters Patent constituting the three Presidency 
High Courts in 1861 classified their jurisdiction as original and appellate, 
the original jurisdiction in civil as well as in criminal matters being confined 
to the city limits. The other High Courts did not ordinarily possess original 
jurisdiction but had the power to try cases for special reasons. This was a 
kind of extraordinary original jurisdiction. The High Courts were ex- 
pressly authorised by the Government of India Act, 1935 to transfer suits 
to themselves when these involved interpretation of the Constitution, 
Article 228 of the new Constitution makes the transfer obligatory in all such 


The High Courts have powers of superintendence over all courts 
and tribunals within their jurisdiction (Article 225). They can call for 
returns from such courts, make and issue general rules and prescribe forms 
to regulate their practices and proceedings and determine the manner 
and form in which books, entries and accounts shall be kept. 

Under Article 226, every High Court has the power to issue to any per- 
son or authority, including any Government within its jurisdiction, direc- 
tions, orders or writs, including writs which arc in the nature of habeas 
corpus, mandamus, prohibiton, quo warranto and certiorari, or any of them for the 
enforcement of any of the rights conferred by Part III of the Constitution 
and for any other purpose. 

SUBORDINATE GOXmTS 

The district judges, who preside over the principal civil courts of ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, are appointed by the Governor of a State in consultation 
with the High Court concerned. Appointments of persons, other than dis- 
trict judges, to the judicial sei-vice of a State are also made by the Gover- 
nor in consultation with the State Public Service Commission and the High 
Court, and the power of posting, promotion and granting leave to persons 
belonging to the judicial service and holding posts inferior to those of dis- 
trict judges vests in the High Court. 

Structure and Functions 

Subject to minor local variations, the structure and functions of the 
subordinate or mofussil courts are more or less uniform throughout the coun* 
try. Each State is divided into a number of districts, each under the juris- 
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diction of the principal civil court presided over by a district judge. Sub- 
ordinate to him is a hierarchy of different grades of civil judicial authorities. 

Besides hearing suits, properly so-called, the civil courts exercise juris- 
diction over several other matters, such as guardianship, marriage and div- 
orce, testamentary and intestate representation and admiralty jurisdiction. 
In another category of cases, such as those pertaining to the Land Acqui- 
sition Act and the Forest Act, questions affecting civil rights are, in the first 
instance, dealt with by administrative officers or tribunals, but their deci- 
sions arc subject to the appellate authority of the appropriate civil courts. 
There is a third group of cases affecting civil rights which are tried by ad- 
ministrative or quasi-judicial tribunals, or other statutory bodies. In such 
cases, there is no express provision for appeal to civil courts and the parties 
frequently invoke the intervention of the High Court for writs. 

Criminal Justice 

The Code of Criminal Procedure, as amended and revised from time 
to time, regulates the administration of criminal justice and the constitution 
of criminal courts. The officer presiding over the district court in civil 
suits is the judge of the Sessions Division for criminal cases in that district. 
The Sessions Judge is sometimes assisted by additional or assistant sessions 
judges. These officers are subordinate only to the High Court and arc 
comparatively independent of the executive. They, however, deal only 
with the more serious crimes and take cognisance of cases only when they 
have been committed to them by a magistrate after a preliminary enquiry. 

The exercise of preventive jurisdiction in certain matters and the trial 
of crimes listed as not triable by a Sessions Court are entrusted to magis- 
trates of various classes under the general supervision and control of the 
District Magistrate. In his capacity as the District Collector, the latter is 
subordinate to the executive administration of the State. It is in this context 
that the question of the separation of the judiciary from the executive be- 
comes relevant. A redeeming feature of the situation, however, is that in 
respect of nearly all judicial acts, the magistracy, including the District 
Magistrate, is subject to the control of the High Court. Some categories of 
cases involving minor crimes are tried by honorary magistrates, generally 
retired oJficcrs or other responsible citizens, and by benches of magistrates. 

Separation of Judiciary from Executive 

In pursuance of the directive principle regarding the separation of 
the judiciary from the executive (Article 50), the States of Assam, Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh and Madras have implemented the reform fully. The 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Punjj^b, Rajasthan, Kerala and Uttar 
Pradesh have carried it out partially. The reform, as it has come into 
operation in the State of Madras, has been designed within the frame- 
work of the Criminal Procedure Code and has been implemented by an exe- 
cutive order. Broadly speaking, it divides all the powers and functions of 
a magistrate under two heads (i) judicial, and (ii) non-judicial. The 
officers discharging judicial functions have been placed under the High 
Court. Another important feature of the reform is that, for purely judicial 
work, only those qualified in law are eligible to become magistrates. 
Similar schemes, with modifications to suit local conditions, have been in- 
troduced in other States also. 



CHAPTER VII 


DEFENCE 

The supreme command of the Armed Forces is vested in the President 
of India, the responsibility for their administrative and operational control 
resting with the Ministry of Defence and the three Services Headquarters. 
The main function of the Ministry is to ensure that (i) the development 
and activilites of the three Services are properly co-ordinated, (ii) decisions 
on policy matters are obtained from the Government, transmitted to the 
three Services Headquarters and implemented, and (iii) necessary financial 
sanction for defence expenditure is obtained from Parliament. 

ORGANISATION 

Although the overall control of the three Services vests in the Ministry 
of Defence, they normally function directly under their respective Chiefs of 
Staff. The occupants of these offices, as on March 1, 1958, were: 

Chief of the Army Staff : General K.S. Thimayya 

Chief of the Naval Staff : Vice Admiral S.H. Carlill* 

Chief of the Air Staff : Air Marshal S. Mukerjee 


Amy 

The Army is organised into three commands — Southern, Eastern and 
Western — each under a General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the rank 
of Lieutenant-General. Each of the Commands is further divided into 
Areas under a General Officer Commanding of the rank of Major-GcncraL 
The Areas are in turn sub-divided into Sub-Areas, each under a Brigadier, 

The Army Headquarters, located in Delhi, functions under the Chief 
of the Army Staff. Its six main Branches, each under a Major-Genera^ 
are : General Staff Branch, Adjutant-Gencrars Branch, Qiiartcrmaster- 
General’s Branch, Master-General of Ordnance’s Branch, Engineer-in- 
Chief’s Branch and Military Secretary’s Branch, 

The General Staff Branch consists of the Directorates of Military 
Operations, Military Intelligence, Military Training, Staff Duties, Weapons 
and Equipment, Armoured Corps, Artillery, Infantry, Signals and Territorial 
Army, 

* 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch is divided into three Directorates, 
namely, those of Organisation, Personal Services and Judge Advocate- 
General. The Medical Directorate, though separate under a Major- 
General, is technically placed under this Branch. 

/ 

The Qiiartermaster-Gcneral has two main Directorates, one to organise 
all rail, sea and air movements of personnel and stores within and outside 
the country, and the second to provide accommodation for the personnel. 
The Directorates of Supply and Transport and of Remounts, Veterinary 
and Farms are also under the overall supervision of the Quartermaster- 
General. 


* Rear Admiral R.D. Katari will take over as Chief of the Naval Staff in April 1958, 
with the rank of Vice Admiral, 
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Thr, two main departments under the Master-General of the Ordnance 
are the Directorate of Ordnance Services and the Directorate of Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers. The Ordnance Corps is responsible for pro- 
curing, stocking and supplying all kinds of defence equipment required for 
the troops. The Electrical and Mechanical Engineers’ Directorate is 
charged with the responsibility for inspection, repair and maintenance 
of all types of mechanical and electrical equipment used by the Army. 

'The Engineer-in-Chief is the head of the Corps of Engineers and of the 
Military Engineering Service. He advises the Chiefs of Staff of the three 
Services on all engineering works, including their planning and 
construction. 

The Militaiy Secretary maintains personal records of officers and is 
responsible for their posting and transfers, promotions and retirement as 
well as for the granting of honorary ranks. 

Navy 

At the Naval Headquartei-s in Delhi, the Chief of the Naval Staff is 
assisted by four Principal Staff Officers, namely, the Deputy Chief of the 
Naval Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Material and the Chief of 
Naval Aviation. He functions through four Operational and Administra- 
tive Commands, one afloat and three ashore. These are : (i) Flag Oflicer 

Commanding, Indian Fleet, (ii) Commodore- in- Charge, Bombay, (iii) 
Cornmodore-in-Charge, Cochin, and (iv) Naval Ofheer-in-Charge, Visa- 
khapatnam. 

The Indian Fleet today comprises the new' flagship INS Mysore — the 
8,700 ton Colony -cliiss cruiser, formerly known as H MS Nigeria Rnd acquired 
by the Navy recently, Delhi — ihe 7,030 ion Leaf}d{r~c]^^s ciuiser, and a 

number of destroyers, frigates, mine-sweepers and other ships. 

The Naval Aviation Wing, started in 1953 with a squadron of 10 
Scaland amphibious aircraft, acquired some Firefly target-towing aircraft in 
1955. An aircraft carrier HMS Hercules was also acquired in 1957 and is 
now being refitted in the U.K. The Hydrographic Office, set up for the 
Marine Survey of India, has started its main work of producing and 
printing charts for the Survey. 

Air Force 

The Chief of the Air Staff is assisted by three Principal Staff Officers 
controlling the three main Branches of Air Headquarters, viz., the Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff, the Air Officer-in-Charge Personnel and Organisa- 
tion, and the Air Officer-in-Charge Technical and Equipment Services. 
Each of these three branches controls a group of Directorates. 

Under Air Headquarters come three major Air Force formations, 
namely, Operational, Training and Maintenance Commands, located at 
Palam, Bangalore and Kanpur respectively. 

In pursuance of the Reserve and Auxiliary Air Forces Act, passed by 
Parliament in 1952, five Auxiliary Air Force Squadrons, namely, No. 51 
(Delhi), No. 52 (Bombay), No. 53 (Madras), No. 54 (U.P.) and No. 55- 
(Bengal) have been formed- The last two squadrons were raised during 
1957. 
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TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

The Army and the Air Force arc now sclf-sufTicient in the matter of 
trainins^, while the Navy is well on the way to achieving tliis objective. The 
principal institutions imparting training to oflicer cadets of all the three 
Services are described below. 

J^ational Defence Academy 

The National Defence Academy moved from Dehra Dun to Khadak- 
vasla near Poona in December 1954. The first course at Khadakvasla 
began on January 10, 1955. The Academy is ultimately to provide 
accommodation for 1,500 cadets. 

Admissions to the Academy are made on the basis of a qualifying 
biannual wnitten examination conducted by the Union Public Service 
Commission at different centres in the country, followed by an interview 
before a Services Selection Board. Boys who have passed the Matriculation 
or an equivalent examination, and are between 15 and 17^ years of age 
on the first day of the month on which the course starts at the Academy arc 
eligible for admission- Cadets must be unmarried and cannot marry 
during the period of their stay at the Academy. 

All the expenses of the cadets while at the Academy, except the pocket 
expenses of Rs. 30 per month, are borne by the Government. Where the 
monthly income of the parents is less than Rs. 300, even this expense is borne 
by the Government. 

The course at Khadakvasla is of three years’ duration, after which the 
cadets receive specialised training at their respective Service colleges or 
establishments. 

Defence Services Staff College 

Another important institution where training is imparted to serving 
•ollicers on an intcr-Service basis is the Defence Services Staff College at 
Wellington in South India. It has been designed to train officers up to the 
standard required for second-grade staff appointments and also to equip 
them for command and higher staff appointments. About 100 officers of all 
the three Services are trained every year, the duration of the course being 
10 months. 

Armed Forces Aledical College 

Established in 1948, the Aimed Forces Medical College at Poona, 
besides imparting training to newly commissioned medical officers, runs 
refresher courses for medical officers of the Armed Forces to keep them up- 
to-date in their profession. Specialist courses are run in hygiene, x-ray, 
blood-transfusion and pathology. 

Army Colleges and Schools 

The Military College at Dehra Dun is the premier centre for training 
future officers of the Army. The principal source of entry into the College 
is the National Defence Academy. Cadets passing out of the Academy 
receive one-year’s training at Dehra Dun before being commissioned. 
The other categories of entrants in higher age-groups are those who have 
qualified in the competitive entrance examination of the Union Public 
Service Commission and the Services Selection Board for two years’ train- 
graduate cadets of the NCC for a year and a half, other graduates selec* 
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ted for specialised commissions in the technical arms for a year and serving 
Regular or Territorial Army personnel — JCOs and NCOs — for two years. 

At the Military College, cadets undergo strenuous training designed 
mostly to equip them with the basic military knowledge necessary for all 
Army officers whatever their corps, arm or service. The programme of 
training at the College aims at moulding young cadets into model soldiers, 
by an all-round development of their personality. 

The Army runs a number of schools for advanced training in the differ- 
ent arms and trades for other ranks as well as for officers. The Armoured 
Corps Centre and School at Ahmednagar undertakes the training of regi- 
mental instructors, squadron commanders and regimental commanders, 
of the Corps. The College of Military Engineering at Kirkee imparts train- 
ing to officers and other ranks in all aspects of military engineering. Longer 
courses of over two years’ duration arc also conducted there to train officers 
up to the degree standard. 

The School of Signals at Mhow imparts basic and advanced technical 
training in tele-communication and signal tactics. The School of Artillery 
at Deolali provides training in field, anti-tank, and anti-aircraft artillery, 
while its branch at Bombay provides training in coastal artillery. The 
Infantry School at Mhow conducts courses in the tactical and administrative 
handling of units and sub-units for senior officers and junior commanders of 
all corps in the Army. The Ordnance School at Jabalpur imparts special-, 
iscd corps training in the identification, handling, storage, care, custody and 
preservation of all items, including ammunition and explosives, stocked by 
ordnance depots. 

The other Army training centres and schools are the Service Corps 
School, Bareilly; the Remounts Veterinary and Farms Centre and School,^ 
Meerut; the School of Physical Training, Poona; the Army and Air Trans-, 
port Support Sclkjol, Agra; the School of Mechanical Transport, Faizabad;^ 
the Corps of Military Police Centre and School, Faizabad; the Education 
Centre and School, Pachmarhi; the Military School of Music, Pachmarhi; 
and the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering School, Tiimulgheiry. 

JVaval Training Centres 

Except for specialised technical courses, training of all officers and men 
of the Navy is undertaken at the main Naval training centres located at 
Cochin, Bombay and Visakhapatnam. Advanced courses in subjects like 
gunnery^, torpedo and anti-submarine and communications have already 
lK;cn started in the country, and the Service hopes to achieve complete sclf^ 
sufficiency in training in the next two years or so. 

The principal training centres of the Navy arc IJVS Venduruthy^ 
and the Naval Air Station Garuda^ both situated at Cochin. The 
Venduruthy is the premier training establishment, comprising tech-^ 
nical schools for gunnery, navigation and torpedo and anti-submarine. 
The Garuda has the training aircraft of the Navy and some technical 
schools. 

At INS Shivaji, situated at Lonavla (Bombay State), mechanical 
engineers and artiliciers are trained. Recently, a new Engineering College 
W81S started there to train junior engineer and electrical officers of the Scr-» 
vice. 


INS Valsuray the Electrical School of the Navy at Jamnagar, trains 
officers and men of the Electrical Branch of the Service. With most of tho 
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^hips now acquired being fitted with complicated electronic equipment, 
training at this School has been geared to the present requirements of the 
Service. 

New recruits coming into the Navy are trained at JJ\fS drears 
at Visakhapatnam and on completion of their courses, become ratings. 
Officers and men of the Supply and Secretariat Branch arc trained at INS 
Hamla in Bombay. INS Kistna is the junior officers* training ship. 
Sea training is ipiparted by the Fleet, 

Air Force Colleges and Schools 

The basic flying training of a year’s duration for pupil pilots is 
imparted at the Air Force Flying College, Jodhpur. Advanced flying 
and conversion training on jets and multi-engincd aircraft are conducted at 
Hyderabad. Pupil navigators also have their initial training at Jodhpur 
and advanced training at Hyderabad before graduating as full-fledged 
aircrew. 

Flying instructors are trained in a separate school at Tambaram, 
The Air Force Administrative College at Coimbatore trains officers in var- 
ious ground duties, and medical officei's receive training at the School of 
Aviation Medicine recently established at Bangalore. 

The Air Force Technical College at Jalahalli trains engineering officers 
in technical engineering, signals, and armament and electrical engineering. 
The school at Jalahalli trains airmen in accounting, equipment, general 
office duties, medical assistance, telephone operating, drill instruction, 
police duties, music, motor driving and catering. Another school, also 
located at Jalahalli, trains airmen in higher signal trades. 

DEFENCE PRODUCTION 

Among the measures taken in recent years to at tain .self-sufficiency in 
defence equipment are ; (i) the opening of the Machine Tool Prototype Fac- 
tory at Ambarnath, (ii) the taking over by the Government of the Jcrrycan 
Factory at Wad ala and the Barrel Factory at Bhusaval for the production of 
ordnance stores, (iii) the expansion of the existing Naval Dockyard at 
Bombay to enable it to meet the requirements of the Indian Fleet, (iv) the 
production of HT-2 trainer aircraft by the Hindustan Aircraft Limited, 
Bangalore, and (v) the implementation of schemes for the production of 
electronic, radio and radar equipment at the Bharat Electronics Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

Plans are also under way to build warships in India. The Hindustan 
Shipyard at Visakhapatnam has been entrusted with the construction of a 
survey vessel in the first *^instancc. 

Following the recommendations of the Ordnance Factories Reorgani- 
sation Committee, a Defence Production Board has been constituted. Its 
functions are (i) to deal with all matters concerning production in ordnance 
factories, (ii) to co-ordinate research, development and designing activities 
in the three Services and the ordnance factories, and (iii) to ensure effective 
liaison between the ordnance factories and the corresponding civilian indus- 
try in the country. 

DEFENCE SCIENCE 

A Research and Development Department was brought into existence 
■on January I, 1958, bringing together under the Scientific Adviser to the 
Minister of Defence, the Defence Science Organisation (consisting of sclent- 
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lists) and the Technical Development Organisation (manned for the greater 
part by Service officers). The integration of scientific and military thinking 
in defence matters which this Department is intended to bring about, will 
ensure an increase in the tempo and scope of scientific research in defence. 

The Defence Science Organisation, established in 1948, is engaged 
in research on different aspects of defence science, viz., ballistics, 
operational research, communications, explosives, training methods and 
military physiology. 

The Institute of Armament Studies established at Kirkec in 1952, 
provides basic training to officers in science and technology as applied to 
armiTci^nts. It miintains contacts with the universities and other civilian 
research institutions and promotes, in all possible ways, the dissemination of 
basic knowledge on defence science. It is also responsible for studying and 
carrying out research on the performances of weapons and equipment. 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 

In addition to their normal duty of defending the country, the Armed 
Forces, from time to time, perform certain emergency duties, such as (i) 
the rendering of help in areas affected by natural calamities like floods, earth- 
quakes and famines, (ii) the carrying out of photographic surveys which 
are of use in the planning and development of hydro-electric and other 
schemes and (iii) the reclamation of waste land. In recent years, India’s 
Defence Forces have also assisted the United Nations in implementing the 
Korean Truce Agreements and the recommendations of the International 
Commissions for Supervision and Control in V'^iet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia 
set up under the Cease-fire Agreement concluded at Geneva on July 20, 
1954. Several officers and other ranks, including some from the Navy 
and the Air Force, were deputed in September 1954 for the second assign- 
ment which still continues. The Army embarked on yet another mission of 
peace when on November 16, 1956, an Indian contingent was sent to 
Egypt to join the United Nations Emergency Force. In a recent mercy 
mission to the flood -affected areas of Ceylon, the Air Force dropped over 
half a million pounds of supplies and medical aids. 

DEFENCE FINANCE 

The following tabic shows the defence expenditure during the last 
eight years on revenue and capital accounts : — 

TABLE 28 

DEFENCE EXPENDITURE* 

{In crores oj rup^ts) 


Year 

Revenue 

Account 

Capital 

Account 

7'otal 

1951-52 (Actuals) 

186.28 

10,17 

196.45 

1952-53 „ 

192.38 

5.96 

198.34 

1953-54 „ 

198.06 

10.16 

208.22 

1954-55 „ 

201.34 

8.47 

209.81 

1955-56 „ 

188.37 

17.59 

205.96 

1956-57 

192.15 

19.70 

211.85 

1957-58 (Revised Estimates) 

266.05 

24.93 

290.98 

1958-59 (Budget Estimates) 

278.14 

27.00 1 

305.14 


* For a comparative statement of Defence expenditure to total national and 
Central expenditure, see Chapter XIX. 
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TERRITORIAL ARMY 

The Territorial Army, which was raised in October 1949, is designed 
to give the youth of the country an opportunity of receiving military train- 
ing in their spare time and to serve the country in times of emergency by 
providing units to supplement the Regular Army and taking over the res- 
ponsibility for internal security. Membership of the Territorial Army docs 
not involve service outside India except under a special order of the Union 
Government. The Army is composed of units of Artillery, Infantry, the 
Corps of Engineers (including Railways, Ports, Docks and Inland Water- 
ways) the Corps of Signals (including Posts and Telegraphs), the Medical 
Corps and the Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 

Any able-bodied national of India between the ages of 18 and 35 (with 
relaxation in the upper age-limit for entry into certain technical units) and 
possessing the requisite qualifications is eligible to join the Territorial Army 
as an oflicer or other rank. 

The Territorial Army has two types of units — provincial and urban* 
Recruit training in provincial units lasts 30 days. In the urban units training 
is given for 32 days, in the evenings after working hours, at week-ends or on. 
holidays. Every member of the Territorial Army who has undergone 
recruit training is liable to undergo annual training for two calendar months 
in the provincial units and for a period varying from a minimum of 120 hours 
to a maximum of 240 hours in the urban units. 

While under training or otherwise employed, ofRcers and other ranks, 
of the Territorial Army are entitled practically to the same pay and 
allowances, rations and medical facilities as are admissible to the corres- 
ponding ranks of the Regular Army. They are also entitled to terminal) 
gratuity and disability and family pension under certain conditions. 

A limited number of appointments on the permanent staff, with a 
tenure of three to five years, is offered to all ranks of the Territorial Army 
provided they possess the necessary experience and qualifications. 
Territorial Army personnel are also entitled to the award of decorations and 
medals. 


LOK SAHAYAK SENA 

The Auxiliary Territorial Army, which was reorganised as the 
National Volunteer Force in 1954, is now designated as *‘Lok Sahayak 
Sena.” Its aim is to give elementary military training to about 5,00,000' 
men in five years. 


All able-bodied men, except cx-Serviccmen and ex-NCC cadets, 
between the ages of 18 and 40 can join the Lok Sahayak Sena. Member- 
ship of. the force carries no liability to military service. Under the new 
scheme, special attention is given to the training of people in border areas. 

The recruits arc given 30 days’ training, which includes a literacy 
course for those who are illiterate. A* record of the trainees is maintained' 
and the outstanding trainee in each camp is given a Certificate of Merit. 
Others receive certificates in token of their completing the full period of 
training successfully, During the training period every trainee is provided 
with free accommodation, clothing and food and an out-of-pocket allowance 
of Rs. 15 on the conclusion of the camp. 
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NATIONAL CADET CORPS 

Development of qualities of leadership and discipline in the youth 
of the country is the aim of the National Cadet Corps. 

The Cadet Corps consists of three Divisions, namely, Senior, Junior 
and Girls. The Senior and Junior Divisions arc composed of three Wings — 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The Army Wing has units of the Armoured 
Corps, Artillery, the Corps of Engineers, the Signals Corps, Infantry, the 
Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers and the Medical Corps. 

In addition to the normal basic training, cadets of the technical 
units receive specialised training. The Naval Wing units arc, of necessity, 
raised in the coastal towns where facilities for naval training are available. 
In the Air Wing units, theortical and practical training is given in flying 
and, with the help of the flying clubs, the cadets o})tain ‘A’ flying licences at 
Cjovcrnment expense. Gliding has also Ijeen introduced as part of the 
training of air cadets. The special needs of the girl cadets have been fully 
kept in view and their training has also now been made more instructive, 
interesting and useful. Aero-modelling and gliding have also been 
introduced in the Senior Wing of the Girls’ Division. 

The progressive increase in the strength of the Corps since its inception 
Ls shown in the following table : 

TABLE 29 


Bo) 9 ; Girls j 

Date I 1 Total 


Senior 

Division 

; 

Junior 

Division 

Senior 

Division 

Junior 

Division 1 

1-1-1949 

14,960 

20,160 

— 


— 

35,120 

1-1-1930 

22,184 

36,180 

93 


— 

58,457 

1-1-1951 

23,349 

45,105 

279 



68,733 

1-1-1952 

23,570 

45,663 

279 


— 

69,512 

1-1-1953 


53,515 1 

527 



80,145 

1-1-1954 

28,217 

54,400 I 

620 ! 

1 



83,237 

1-1-1955 

39,085 ! 

56,617 ! 

2,728 

i 

j 

2,914 

1,01,344 

1-1-1956 .. i 

1 46,680 

66,307 1 

3,255 i 


5,146 

1,21,388 

1-1-1957 

52,147 

70,829 ' 

3,999 

i 

6,727 

1,33,702 

1-1-1958 

i 64,475 

76,530 ; 

.5,730 

1 

9,270 

1,56,005 


AUXIUARY CADET CORPS 

^ The Auxiliary Cadet Corps has been .started to cope with the demand 
for military training for boys and girls in schools w^ho cannot get admission 
to the National Cadet Corps. This Corps has made rapid progress, 
and its strength at the end of 1957 was 7,61,800. 


-ii 4 A n iiTi 
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The Auxiliary Cadet Corps trains the youth of the country in tMm 
spirit, discipline and patriotism. Its instructors selected from schools arc 
trained by Regular Army staff of the various NCG units. 

WELFARE OF EX-SERVICEMEN 

Special attention is given to the resettlement of ex-Servicemen in 
Government and private services, vocational and technical trades, land 
colonies and transport services. Training in basic agriculture is given 
to facilitate their absorption in the community projects as gnwi sevaks. 
In the matter of employment, preference is given to ex-Sei*vicemen in filling 
up appointments in the police, watch and ward, excise and other depart- 
ments where military training is a qualification. In addition, relaxation 
in age-limits to the extent of the military sei'\dce rendered has been permitted. 
Through the concerted efforts of the Central and State Governments as well 
as private organisations employment has been found for 1,06,047 ex- 
Servicemen, including 875 oflicers, during the last seven years. 

One of the most important non-official organisations whit'h renders 
useful assistance to ex-Servicemen and their families in close liaison ^vilh 
the local administrations, is the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 
The Board, which has its headquarters in New Delhi, co-ordinates the 
activities of State boards who, in their turn, control a network of District 
Boards, reinforced in some cases by tchsil or taluka committees. There 
are at present 189 such boards. Apart from the funds of the Board which 
are primarily used for payment of special pensions to blinded ex-Service- 
men and to meet the expenditure on other miscellaneous items, there are 
a number of other Central funds like the Flag Day Fund, the Armed Forces 
Benevolent Fund and the Armed Forces Reconstruction Fund, which also 
render valuable assistance in the welfare of cx-Servacemen. 
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EDUCATION 

Education is the responsibility of the State Governments, the Union 
Government confining its activities to the co-ordination of facilities and 
determination of standards in respect of higher education or research and 
scientific tcachnical education. Co-ordination of thinking and planning in 
regard to elementary and secondary education is provided through All- 
India Councils. The Union Government is also responsible for the run- 
ning of four universities (Aligarh, Banaras, Dell# and \^isva Bharati) and 
such other institutions of national importance as Parliament may by law 
declare. It also administers the award of scholarships and fellowships in 
pursuance of the policy to promote cultural relations with other countries 
and co-operation with international organisations like the UNESCO. 

The state of literacy in the country according to the 1951 census, the 
steps taken to bring about an improvement in educational facilities at all 
stages of education, the progress achieved till 1955-56 and the targets aimed 
at for 1960-Gl are dealt with in the pages following. 


Literacy 


TABLE 30( a ) 

LITERACV IN INDIA 


Statc/Union Ter- 
ritory 


Literates 


Percentage of Literacy 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

INDIA 

5,92,51,001 

4,56.01,184 

1,36,49,817 

16.61 

24.87 

7.87 

States 







Andhra Pradesh . . 

41,02,721 

30,97,020 

10,05,701 

13.12 

19.67 

6.48 

Assam 

16,33,753 

13,03,087 

3,30,666 

18.07 

27.08 

7.81 

Bihar 

47,11,967 

39,86.568 

7,25.399 

12.15 

20.46 

3.76 

Bombay 

1,01,45,240 

78,67,926 

25,77,314 

21.64 

31.70 

10.99 

Kciala 

55,38,975 

33,65,778 

21,73,197 

40.88 

50.37 

31.65 

Madhya Pradesh 

25,62,583 

2 1 ,50,263 

4.12,320 

9.83 

16.22 

3.22 

Madras 

62,37,133 

47,32,520 

15,04,613 

20.81 

31.69 

10.00 

Mysore 

37,43,457 

28,(>9,650 

8,73,807 

19.29 

29.08 

9.16 

Orissa 

23,13 431 

19,78.705 

3,31.726 

15.80 

27.32 

4.52 

Punjab 

24,57,496 

18.25,953 

6,31,543 

15.23 

21.03 

8.47 

Rajasthan 

14,29.712 

12,00,282 

2.29,430 

8.95 

1-4.44 

3.00 

Uttar Pradesh 

68,25,072 

57,53,580 

10,71.492 

10.80 i 

17.38 

3.56 

West Bengal 

63,18,603 

48,29,707 

14,88,096 

24.02 : 

34.23 

12.21 

Union Territories 

Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands 

7,980 

6,513 

1,467 

25.77 

34.18 

12.31 

Delhi 

6.69,073 

4,24,118 

2,44,955 

38 . 36 

42.99 

32.34 

Himachal Pradesh 

85,309 

72,972 

12,537 

7.71 

I 12.59 

2.37 

Laccadive, Minicoy 
& Amindivi Islands 

3,204 

2,635 

569 

15.23 

25.59 

5.3C 

Manipur ^ 

65,895 

58,932 

6,963 

11.41 

20,77 

2.37 

Tripura 

99,197 

74,975 

24,222 

15.52 

22.34 

7.98 


(a) Figures of literates for the taluks transferred from one affected State to an- 
other in the reorganisation of States have been compiled from village statistics 
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Institutions, Enrolment, Managemeni and Expenditure 

The total number of institutions, enrolment therein and direct 
expenditure incurred on them between 1951-52 and 1955-56 is shown 
below ; 


TABLE 31 


Year 


i Number of insti- 
: tiitions 

■ 

Number of stu- 
dents on rolls 
(in lakhs) 

Tot al exp end i- 
■ tLirc (in crores 
of rupees) 

1951-52 

■ 

2.89,354 

26.5.72 

124.56 

1952-53 


! 2,98,759 

275.24 

1 37 . 64 

1953-54 


; 3,13,344 

291.39 

147.74 

1954-55 


3,43,071 

312.67 

165.01 

1955-56 


3,66,637 

339.24 

1 

189. (i6 


The growth of diHeiciU types ol institutions ))ct\^ccn 1951-52 and 
1955-56 is indicated below: 

l ABLL J2 

TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 



1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

19.54-55 

1955-56 

Pre-primary Schools 

330 

396 

426 

513 

630 

Primary Schools 

2,15,036 

2,22,014 

2,39,382 

2,63,626 

2,78,138 

Secondary Schools 

22,639 

24,059 

25,767 

27,518 

32,568 

Vocational Schools 

2,463 

2,616 

2,599 

2,752 

3,067 

Special Education Schools 

47,994 

48,706 

44,142 

47,534 

50,987 

Arts and Science Colleges 

552 

581 

613 

657 

712 

Professional Colleges 

214 

239 

253 

291 

346 

Special Education Colleges 

68 

79 

87 

106 

112 

Research lnstitution.s 

20 

31 

33 

33 

34 

Boards of Education 

9 

9 

i 10 

1 

10 1 

11 

Universities 

29 

29 1 

30 

31 

32 

TOTAL 

2,89,354 

’ 2,98,759 

3,13,344 

3,43,071 

3,66,637 


published tract- wise in the District Census Handbooks. For Bihar and West 
Bengal, literacy figures have been estimated for the transferred areas on the as- 
sumption that they bear to the literacy figures of the tracts concerned, the same 
proportion as their total population. 
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The distribution of institutions and students therein according to 
management is as follows ; 

TABLE 33 

INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO MANAGEMENT 


1 




Xumber of Recognised Institutions 


Nfanagemmi 






j 

1 1951-52 

! i 

J 1952-53 ! 

1953-54 j 

1954-55 

1955-56 


(4 ov eminent 

.. ; 71,074 

1 ! 

; 70,681 ■ 

1 

70,520 ! 

1 

80,434 

87,601 

J')i.slrict Itcjards . . 

.. 1 1.02,945 

■ L07/275 j 

1,17,527 

1,30,636 

1,42,980 

Municipal llDaifls 

9.603 

! 9,919 I 

10,046 ; 

10.401 

10,497 

TVivair 






; a) Aided 

95.596 

' 1 .00,450 ; 

L04,324 : 

1,10,9.56 

1,14,204 

b) Unaided . . 

.. ; 10.136 

10,134 

10,927 

10,644 

1 11,355 

i 

r(3TAL . . 

. , ’ 2,09,354 

! 2,98,759 ! 

3,13,341 ! 

3,43,071 

j 

i 3,66,637 


I ABLE 3+ 

NUMBER OF PUPILS IN RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS 


Maii:igeiiit-nL 




1952-53 


1953-54 


1954-55 


1955-50 


C;ovfrnmtMU 53,45,523; 54,73,575 j 58,40,508 j 04,79,643 i 72,50,735 

' , ' : I 

I3isirici Boards 90,28.781, 99,39,163; 1,07,40,424 I 1,13,54,730 1,24,44,003 

Munkipal Boards. 21.42,124 j 22, (X), 031 ' 22.53.009 1 24,45,713! 25,95,855 

! i ' I ! 


Brivatr : 

(a) Aided 

( b) Unaided . . ; 


I I i j 

03,13,508 ! 08,39,879 | 92,09,324 : 90,42,637 | 1, 03,69, 40tj 

9,41,639 ; 10,70,691 ; 10,95.425 I 11,44,691 i 12,62,734 

! ' ! ' ■ ) i 


i i 

TOTAL .. I 2,65,71,575 i 2,75,23,939 ; 2,91,38,750 [ 3,12,67,420 


3,39,23,593 


Out of a total direct expenditure of Rs. 1B9.66 crore incurred on 
education in 1955-56, 61.8 per cent came from government sources, 5.2 
per cent was contributed by District Board funds, 3.4 per cent by Municipal 
Board funds, 20 per cent was made up of fees, 3.0 per cent of endowments 
and the balance of 6.6 per cent was drawn from other sources. This posi- 
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Lion in 1 955-56 as compared with previous years is indicated below : 

T/\BLE 35 

EXPENDITURE BY SOURCES AS PERCENTAGE 


Source 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Government P’ Linds 

56.5 

58.3 

57.8 

59.9 

61.8 

District Board Funds 

6.9 

5.8 

5.9 

5.5 

5.2 

Municipal Board Funds 

4.3 

4.0 

3.9 

3.7 

3.4 


21.6 

21.6 

22.3 

21 .4 

20.0 

IhiLloAvineiits 

3.8 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

Others 

i 6.9 

7.1 

7.0 

6.5 

6.6 


Targets Under the Two Plans 

The physical targets achieved at the end of the first Plan and 
those aimed at under the second Plan are indicated below : 


TABLE 36 % 



Activity 

1955-56 

1960-Gl 

1. 

Percentage of children of age-group 6-11 to be under instruc- 
tion to total population of age-group 

51.0 

62.7 

2. 

Percentage of children of age-group 11-14 to be under instruc- 
tion to total population of age-group , . 

19.2 

22.5 

3. 

Percentage of children of age-group 14-17 to be under instruc- 
tion to total population of age-group . . 

9.4 

11.7 

4. 

Number of Prlrnary/Junior Basic Schools 

2,77,197 

3,26,800 

5. 

Number of Junior Basic Schools 

42,824 

64,919 

6 . 

Number of Middlc/Senior Basic Schools 

21,702 

22,725 

7. 

Number of Senior Basic Schools 

1,529 

4,571 

8 . 

Number of High/Highcr Secondary Schools 

10,695 

12,125 

9. 

Number of High Schools upgraded to Higher Secondary 

Schools 

47 

1,197 

10. 

Number of Multipurpose Schools 

334 

1,187 

11. 

Number of Universities 

32 

38 

12. 

Number of Engineering Institutes at degree level 

47 

54 

13. 

Number of Engineering Institutes at diploma level 

88 

104 

14. 

Graduates in Engineering 

3,395 

5,400 

15. 

Diploma Holders in Engineering 

3,511 

8,000 

16. 

Number of Technological Institutes at degree level 

25 

28 

17. 

Number of Technological Institutions at diploma level 

36 

37 

18. 

Degree Holders in Technology 

700 

800 

19. 

Diploma Holders in Technology 

430 

450 



ELEMENTARY AND BASIC EDUCATION 


Basic education being the accepted pattern of our educational system, 
the system of elementary education is gradually being brouglit in 
line with it. The basic system sets out an activity curriculum in which lear- 
ning is correlated with the physical and social environment of the children 
and also with a productive activity like spinning and weaving, gardening, 
carpenti'y, leather work, book craft and domestic crafts including cooking, 
sewing, house management, etc. The programme for the conversion of the 
existing elementary schools into basic ones, the opening of new basic schools, 
the introduction of crafts in non-basic schools, the production of literature 
on basic education and training of basic school teachers is progressively being 
carried out. Tlie recommendations of the Assessment Committee appoin- 
ted in 1955 have generally been accepted and are being implemented. 

An All-India Council for Elementary Education has been set up to 
advise the Central and State Governments on all matters relating to elemen- 
tary education and to prepare programmes for the early implementation of 
compulsory and free elementary education. 

The progress of primary education showing basic education separatrJy 
is indicated in the following table ! 

TABLE 37 

BASIC AND NON-BASIC PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Number of schools ! Number of students on j Direct expenditure 
I rolls (in thousands) j (in crorcs of rupees) 


Year 

PriiTiai"^ (■!) j 

Basic j 

Primary(4)| 

Basic 

1 Priinary(a) j 

Basic 

1951-52 

2,15,366 j 

33,751 1 

! 

1,90,23 ! 

30,70 

40.54 i 

5.48 

1952-53 

2,22,410 

3-4,878 ' 

j 

1,95,51 

30,82 

■14.36 i 

1 j 

6. 15 

1953-51- 

2,39,008 1 

35,805 ; 

2,08,-13 1 

1 

32,01 

1 46.43 ! 

6.67 

1951-55 

2,64,139 ! 

38,515 : 

2.22,43 , 

33,71 

1 51.10 i 

7.30 

1955-5U 

2,78,768 

47,813 : 

2,29,66 

50,60 

: 53.98 

12. l(i 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Significant among the reforms carried out on the recommendations of 
the Secondary Education Commission which reported in August 1953, 
with the aim of making it a self-contained and complete stage up to the 
age of 1 7, are : 

(1) Substitution of the present system in which the secondaiY stage 
serves as a terminal stage entirely subservient to university 
education by a diversified system, is being achieved through 
the conversion of existing schools into multipurpose types. 
These schools offer instruction in languages, social studies, 
general science, compulsory craft in addition to a course in 
either science, technology, commerce, agriculture, fine arts, 
home science or humanities. 

(2) Provision of facilities for bringing about improvements in 
teaching science, libraries, introduction of craft in middle 
schools, training of teachers and career masters, etc. 


(«) Incliuive of pre-primary schoob. 
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(3) The establishment of the All-India Council for Secondary 

Education to advise the Central and State Governments. 

(4) The compulsoi'y' study of three languages at the secondary 
stage, in regard to which thevie^^^of the State Governments 
have been invited. 

Table 38 provides at a glance the development and financing of 
secondary education during the five years of the first Plan. 

r.\BLE :i8 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


i 

j 

Year i 

Number of 
schools ' 

1 

Number of 
students on 
rolls (in 
thousands) 

Total direct 
expenditure 
(in crorcs of 
rupees) 

1951-52 



1 

22,639 1 

56,80 

34,86 

1952-53 




24,059 j 

60.08 

1 38.07 

1953-54 




25,767 i 

64,10 

' 42.17. 

1934-55 




27,518 j 

68,93 

45.51 

j 

1955-56 




32,568 j 

85,27 

53.02 


HIGHER AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

Post-secondary education in India is imparted through (a) arts and 
science colleges, (b) professional colleges, (c) special educational colleges, 
(d) research institutions and (e) universities. In Stales where there is a 
Board of Higher Secondary and Intermediate Education, the post-iniei- 
mediatc stage is conducted under the direction and control of universities in 
respect of courses of study, examinations and award of degrees and diplo- 
mas. 


Universities arc of three different types. Affiliating universities do 
not themselves undertake any teaching but merely prescribe courses of study, 
conduct examinations and award degrees and diplomas in respect of colleges 
affiliated to them. The Affiiliating and Teaching type of University, in ad- 
dition to carrying out functions of the affiliating type, offers teaching and re- 
search facilities generally at the post-graduate level and in some cases from 
the post-intermediate level onwards. The Residential and Teaching type 
of Universities are unitary organisations, controlling all colleges under their 
jurisdiction in all respects and undertaking teaching at all levels. A number 
of the younger universities in India belong to the last calegoiy. 

A forum for the discussion of university problems and for the mutual 
recognition of degrees and diplomas awarded by the universities in India is 
provided by the Inter-Umversity Board founded in 1925, The func- 
tions of this Board are advisory in character. 

Besides the universities, there are a large number of institutions which 
cater to higher learning. The Jamia Millia at Delhi and the Gurukul at 
Hardwar have the same standing as other universities, although they were 
not officially established as such under Central or State Acts. Many of the 
research laboratories and institutions mentioned in the chanter on Scientific 
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Research are recognised by the Inter-University Board as centres of higher 
research. Some of them undertake teaching as well. 

In Table 39 is shown the StateyT'erritory-wise distribution of tlic 
various types of institutions catering to higher education in 1955-56 and in 
fable 40 relevant data in respect of the Universities is given for 1957. 

TABLE 39 

ST ATE- WISE DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION (1955-56) 



A significant development in the sphere of higher education was the 
appointment of a Study Team headed by Dr. S. Bhagavantam to examine the 
working of general education courses in some of the leading universities in 
the USA and the UK and to suggest how far these could be introduced in 
India, 'fhe Team which reported in Januai'y 1957 has drawn up two schemes. 
In the main scheme, the Team has recommended that general education 
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UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


! 


Serial 

No, 

Name aiidycarofcstabbliincni 

Cliaracter 

No. of 
attaclml 
and 

afSlialed 

colics 

No, of 
students 
1955-56 

Vice-Charts filer 

Registrar 

1 

1 

3 

d 


5 

6 








1 

Agra Uiiimity,.Ajra (1921) 

Affiliating 

29 

31,159 

KREhatnagar- 

L.P. Mathur 

2 

Aligarh University, .Aligarli (1921) 

Residential and Teaching 

1 

3,ffi 

ll,H,Zaidi 

Abdul Aleem 

3 

Allahabad University, Allahabad (W) 

Residential and Teadiing 

1 

2,236 

S. Ranjan 

KanhaiyaLalGovil 

A 

Andhra University, Waltair (1928) 

Affiliating and Teaching 

« 

35,226 

V,3,Krishnan 

K.A',Gopala5wainy 

5 

AnnaoialaiUoivenity,.Annainalainagar 

(1929) 

Residential and Teadiing 

♦ 

2,333 

T,M,.%ayan,w,iini 

T.D, Meenakshi- 

ciinnarani 

6 

Baitos Hindu University, laranasi (1916) 

Residential and Teaching 

19 

9,959 

y.S,Jha 

S.L Dar 

1 

Baroda University, Baroda (1919) 

Residential and Teaching 

! A 1 

3,8i)3 

Smt,Hansa Mehta 

' 6.K.Zutshi 

8 

Bihar University, Patna (1952) 

Affiliating and Teaching ; 

62 

39,1 j Dukhan Ram 

P.P.RoyChowdhty 

9 

Bombay University, Bombay (1852) 

! Federal and Teadiing 

32 : 

36,303 i 111, Advm 

T.V. Chidamharani 

10 

Calcutta University, Calcutta (1852) 

;\ffilialing and Teaching ! 

136 

1,00,136 

Xk Siddhania 

! D, Chakravarti 

11 

Delhi University, Delhi (1922) 

.Affiliating and Teaching 

22 1 

11,615 

V,K,R,V,Rao 

T,P,S,lycr 

12 

GauhatiUniversity,Gauhati(l9l8) 

.Affiliating and Teaching 

23 i 

13,521 

S.K. Bliuvan 

P, Datia 

13 

Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur (1952) 

/Affiliating 

♦ 

- 

B,N.Jha 

N,D, Gothi 

KanchanLalCParikh 

W 

Gujarat University, Ahinedabad(li) 

Affiliating and Teaching 

31 i 

20,923 

M.P,Dc5ai 

15 

Jabalpur University, Jabalpur (1952) 

Affiliating 

12 

- 

R.L, Duhry 

K,R, Pandya 

18 

Jadavpur University, Jadavpur (1955) 

Residential and Teaching 

2 

1,396 

T.Sen 

P,C,V, Malik 

1? 

Jammu A Kaslimirlinivenity, Srinagar 
(11) 

.Affiliating and Teaching 

25 

5.620 

A.A,A, Fyzee 

' Gliulam Mohammad 

18 

Kamatak University, Dhanvar (1950) 

.Affiliating and Teaching 

12 

2,625 

D.C, Pavatc 

1 S,S, IVcdeyar 

19 

Kerala Univenity, Trivandrum (1932) 

Aiiating and Teaching 


29,828 

John Matthai 

i P,S, Abraham 

20 

Kumbhetra University, Kurukshetra 
(1958) 

Residential and Tcachbg 

* 

' 


A,C,Joslii 

Garni Shanker (OSD) 


* InfimlioiiMtJvailiblt. 



mE40(W,) 



* Inbiution not availalili: 


I 
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covering basic studie.*? in the helds of natural sciences, social sciences and the 
humanities together with training in communication skills should be com- 
pulsory for all under-graduate non-professional faculties. In the alterna- 
tive scheme, six periods a week in the first and second years of the degree 
course are to be devoted to general education. 

Nine experts in general education from different universities in the 
USA were invited to sewe as consultants to Indian universities introducing 
general education courses. 

The reports of these groups were discussed in December 1957 and the 
introduction of general education courses has been accepted in principle by 
almost all universities in India, many of them hav'ing actually introduced 
them in one fjrm or another. 

University Grants Commission 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the University Education 
Commission appointed by the Government in 1948, the University Grants 
Commission was constituted in 1953. It was given an autonomous statutory 
status by an Act of Parliament in 1956. Most of the matters connected with 
university education including the determination and co-ordination ol 
.standards and facilities for study and research have been committed to the 
c are of this body. The Commission has the authority to make appropriate 
gtants to different iiniv'crsities and implement development scliemes. 

I'hc composition of the Commission as on March I, 1958 was as follows : 

Chairman : C.D. Deshmukh 

Afembers : H.N. Kunzni 

K.S. Krishnan 
A.L. Mudaliar 
Dewan Anand Kumar 
G-C. Chatterjee 
K.G. Saiyidain 
N.N. Wanchoo 

Serrctnrv : Samuel Mathai 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The progress of institutions at the schcx>l and collegiate level engaged 
in the field of technical education during the first Plan period was as follows ; 

TABLE 41 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

.\vimber Pupils (in thousand?) , Direct expendiUiie 


Year 

Schools 

Colleges 

Schools 

College-s 

(in crorca 

Schools 

of riipee.s) 

I Colleges 

1951-52 

454 

35 

36 

15 

1.39 

1.67 

1952-53 

478 

39 

43 

IG 

1 .45 

1.73 

1953-54 

1 

484 

44 

45 

I 19 

1 1.45 

l.tki 

l954-5!i 

538 

47 

56 1 

f, 

1.88 

2.07 

1955-56 

I 670 

47 

66 1 

I 22 

2.33 

2.07 
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Of the 8 new engineering colleges and 31 new polytechnics provided 
for during the second Plan period, 6 colleges and 18 polytechnics have 
already started functioning. Six engineering colleges and 12 polytechnics 
in the prwate sector have also started functioning with promise of substantial 
assistance from the Centre. The Western Higher Technological Institute 
at Bombay envisaged in the second Plan, is expected to admit the first 
batch of students in 1958. Substantial assistance in the form of laboratory* 
and \vorkshop equipment and expert professors for the Institute has been 
secured from the USSR under the UNESCO Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. It has been decided to set up the Southern and Nor- 
thern Institutes at Madras and Kanpur as soon as possible and they^ will pro- 
bably start functioning in 1959. The Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany have agreed to assist in the establishment and development 
of the Southern Institute with laboratory and workshop equipment and 
expert professors. The Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur was 
iiicori)orated by* an Act of Parliament in April 1957 as an Tnstitution 
of National Inipoi tance’. It has on its rolls at present about 1,400 students 
for various under-graduate courses and about 100 students for post- 
graduate courses and research work. Metallurgical engineering, chemical 
engineering and mining engineering have been added recently* to the 
under-graduat(! courses in the Institute to train the much needed technical 
personnel for the steel plants, fertiliser factories, mineral development, etc. 
The range of subjects for post-graduate work has also been increased 
and facilities are now olfered in about 22 difl'erent lields. 

After the second Fi\ e Year Plan had been formulated the Planning 
Commission appointed an Engineering Personnel Committee to make 
an estimate of the demand for technical personnel during the Plan period and 
to recommend measure.^ necessary for meeting that demand. The Com- 
mittee estimated that the short-fall of technical personnel would be of the 
order of 1,800 graduates and 8,000 diploma holders by 1960-61. It recom- 
mended that in order to bridge this gap between supply and demand during 
the current Plan period and to meet in part the requirements for technical 
manpow’er in the subsequent Plan periods, 18 more engineering colleges 
and 62 more polytechnics should be established in different parts of the 
count^y^ The Committee estimated that these new institutions would 
make available about 2,794 additional seats for degree courses and 8,220 
additional scats for diploma courses in civil, mechanical, electrical and 
electrical communication engineering. The Union Government, the 
Planning Commission and the All-India Council for Technical Education 
examined the matter in detail and came to the conclusion that in the 
existing circumstances the best course for the expansion of technical edu- 
cation in the country was to increase the training capacity of existing insti- 
tutions wherever possible and new institutions should be established only* 
if found necessary. A scheme for expanding the training capacity of 19 
existing engineering colleges and 50 polytechnics so as to yield about 2,570 
additional seats for degree courses and 4,890 additional scats for diploma 
courses immediately* has been formulated and is now in the course of 
implementation. 

1 1 is e.stimatcd that when all the schemes undertaken under the second 
Five Year Plan are fully implemented and the expansion of the existing 
institutions is achieved, the annual admis.sion for the first-degree courses in 
all branches of engineering and technology will be of the order of 10,500 
students and for the diploma courses 19,000 students by 1960-61. This 
will represent a four to five-fold increase in the facilities as compared to 
the position in the prc-Plan years. Further, with the establishment of all 
the higher technological institutes during the Plan period, the provision 
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for posNgraduatc courses, advanced studies, etc., in engineering and techno- 

logy will be of the order of 2,000 seats. 

Over 600 research scholarships and 30 national research fellow- 
ships have been instituted for training at university departments, research 
laboratories and other institutions. Vigorous. efforts have also been made 
to secure practical training facilities in industry for technical graduates 
and diploma holders. In the year 1957-58 over 900 training places for 
graduates and 500 training places for diploma holders were secured in a 
large number of industrial concerns, Government departments, etc. Steps 
are also being taken to train an adequate number of trained teachers under 
senior teachers at higher technical institutions. 

The All-India Council for Technical Education had recomnicndcd 
some time ago that a Board of Technical Education fully representative 
of all interests concerned, including industry and commerce sliould be set 
up for the co-ordinated development of technical education in each State 
and to ensure proper standards in the institutions. The Council also 
drew up a model scheme for the State Boards. In pursuance of these 
recommendations, the State Gov'crnments of Andhia Pradcsli, Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan and West 
Bengal have set up State Boards of Technical Education and I raining. 
State Boards are in the process of being established in Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 

As recommended by the Rural Higher Education Committee, set up 
in 1954, a National Council forPIigher Education in Rural Areas has been 
set up to advise the Government on all matters relating to the development 
of rural higher education. The Council selected 10 institutions for develop- 
ment into rural institutes and these have started functioning. The courses 
as approved by the Council and adopted by the rural institutes are ; 
(i) a three-year diploma course in rural sciences, (ii) a two-year certificate 
course in agricultural science, (in) a three-year ccrlincatc course in civil 
and rural engineering and a one-year preparatory course to initiate 

matriculates into the three-year diploma course. Efforts are now being 
made to secure recognition of the Diploma in Rural Services to a first 
degree of a University. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Social education embodies a five-point programme to promote (i) 
literacy, (ii) knowledge of the rules of health and hygiene, (in) improve- 
ment of the adults’ economic status, (iv) sense of citizenship with an adequate 
consciousness of rights and duties, and (y) healthy recreations suited to the 
needs of the community and the individual. The States execute the 
various schemes, while the Centre provides guidance, financial assistance 
and co-ordination. 

To develop suitable techniques and carry out research on selected 
problems of social education as well as to serve as a clearing house for infor- 
mation, a National Centre for Fundamental Education has been establish- 
ed in New Delhi. The Centre will also train higher grade personnel for 
social education work. To encourage the production of literature suitable 
for children and adults, prizes are offered to authors of the best books 
in all regional languages. 
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Audio- Visual Aids 

Started after independence, the Central Film Library has a stock of 
3,476 films and 1,498 film strips on various educational and cultural sub- 
jects. These arc loaned free of charge to educational and other institutions 
that become members of the Library. It has 1,045 educational institutions 
and social organisations scattered throughout the country as its members. 
A quarterly journal ‘Audio-Visual Education’ has been started in 1957 
with a view to fostering interest in the use of audio-visual techniques among 
teachers and social education workers. 

Seminars for the training of audio-visual workers have been organis- 
ed by the Centre as also by the States. A Central Audio-Visual Education 
Institute uall start functioning in 1958. 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

A National Advisory Council advises the Government on all problems 
concerning education, training and employment of the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Scholarships arc awarded to blind, deaf and 
orthopaedically^ handicapped students for higher education or for technical 
or professional training. Grants are provided to institutions and organi- 
sations for the handicapped chiefly^ for undcrlakirig developmental work 
for the handicapped. 

Tlje training centre for the Adult Blind at Dehra Dun imparts training 
ill handicrafts to about 150 blind men from all parts of the country. A 
women’s section with a capacity of 20 has been recently added to the centre. 
Attached to this centre is a small experimental workshop, set up in 1954 
employing ten blind workers. An employment office for the blind has 
been functioning in Madras since July 1954. It has so far placed 73 
adult blind men in various industries. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI 

A fifteen-year programme for the development and propagation of 
Hindi has been adopted. Twenty-three Expert Committees have been 
constituted under the Board of Scientific Terminology^ for evolving 
technical terminology in Hindi. About 34,000 technical tenns have been 
evolved during the yxar thus raising the total number of terms so far e\ olv- 
cd to nearly 1,07,000. 

Standard key-boards have been evolved for the Hindi typewriter 
and the Hindi teleprinter. A Committee has been set up to evolve a stan- 
dard system of short-hand suited to the genius of Hindi as well as other 
regional languages. 

Universities have been financially assisted for carrying out a marpho- 
phonetic analysis of all the major regional languages. It has been decided 
to bring out lists of words common to Hindi and eleven other major 
regional languages. Five lists pertaining to Hindi-Bengali, Hindi-Tamil, 
Hindi-Malayalam, Hindi-Kashmiri and Hindi-Tclugu have been publish- 
ed. Tw^o lists of 500 and 2,000 basic Hindi words prepared last year have 
been revised. 

A draft directive has also been prepared to be sent to the authors of 
elementary Hindi books proposed to be prepared for non-Hindi speaking 
people. Definite rules have been framed for the recognition of Hindi 
examinations conducted by various Hindi organisations in the country. 
Model syllabi have also been prepared for difterent examinations* Grants 
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have been given to various non-Hindi speaking States for implementation 
of their schemes for the propagation and development of Hindi and to 
private organisations for the preparation of a Hindi encyclopaedia, 
dictionaries, and a history of Hindi literature, etc. The Hindustani 
Culture Society, Allahabad, which was entrusted with the work of prepar- 
paring a standard English-Hindi dictionary on the lines of the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary has submitted letters A to L of the dictionarv^ to 
Government for final approval. Action has been initiated on the following 
new schemes for the propagation and development of Hindi : 

] . Preparation of terminological index of all standard Hindi 
works, old and new. 

2. Collection and indexing of special vorabularies on Arts and 
Crafts with the help of existing literature and actual field Avork. 

2. Investigation of terminological material in old literature. 

4. Preparation of technical encyclopaedias, dictionaries and other 
reference books in Hindi. 

5 . Publishing revised and critical editions of standard Hindi 
works no\r out of print. 

6. Publication of omnibus volumes of the w orks of eminent Hindi 

writers. 

7. Exchange of debating teams of schools and colleges between 
non-Hindi speaking areas and Hindi speaking areas. 

Organisation of lecture tours by prominent Hindi scholars 
and writers of Hindi areas to non-Hindi speaking areas and 
vice versa. 

9. Holding of seminars of Hindi teachers of non-Hindi speaking 
areas in Hindi speaking areas and vice versa. 

10. Research into frequency of Hindi Avords. 

YOUTH WELFARE 

A significant development since independence has been the attention 
given to the drawing up of programmes catering to the recreational, cultural 
and emotional needs of the youth of the country and to the task of co-ordi- 
nating the work of various agencies engaged in youth welfare activities. 

The highlights of this endeavour have been as follows : 

(i) Organisation of annual inter-university youth festivals since 
1 954 and assistance to universities for the organisation of inter- 
collegiate festivals ; 

(ii) Holding of youth leadership training camps, where short- 
term training is imparted to selected teachers in the promotion 
of extra-curricular activities. 

(Hi) Travel concessions and financial assistance for organising 
youth tours to places of historic, scenic and cultural interest 
and to development project areas. 

(iv) The establishment of the Youth Hostels Association of India 
and the setting up of youth hostels all over the country. 

{v) Assistance to universities and State Governments in the pro- 
motion of youth welfare boards and committees for the success- 
ful implementation and co-ordination of youth welfare activities. 
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(i;i) pilot surveys of the living conditions of students at selected 
university centres. 

{vii) The setting up of non-student youth clubs and centres. 

{viii) The Labour and Social Service Scheme to inculcate a sense 
of the dignity of manual labour in students and to bring them 
into contact with villages. 

(wf) Campus Work Projects Scheme to provide much needed 
amenities to universities and other educational centres like 
gymnasia, swimming pools, open air theatres-cum-auditoria, etc. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SPORTS 


Physical Education 

A ‘National Plan of Physical Education and Recreation’ has been 
prepared for strengthening institutions and colleges of physical education, 
implementing the syllabi of physical education, popularising norms of 
physical fitness tests, conducting seminars, awarding fellowships and 
scholarships for higher studies in physical education, granting assistance 
to Vyayamshalas and Akhadas, holding of physical efficiency weeks and festi- 
vals and production of documentary and feature films on physical education. 

The first National College of Physical Education has been set up at 
Gwalior in 1957 offering training facilities for a three-year degree course 
in physical cducadon. 

Sports 

The highlights of the encouragement offered to the organisation of 
sports have been the following : 

(i) The establishment of the All-India Council of Sports 

(i») The setting up of State Sports Councils in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, Kerala, Madras, Rajasthan, 
U.P., West Bengal and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

(in) The Rajkumari Sports Coaching Scheme under which coach- 
ing centres have been established under the guidance of 
expert Indian and foreign coaches since 1953 and assistance 
given to sports federations to modernise sports equipment 
and to enable them to participate in international sports 
tournaments. 

National Discipline Scheme, 

In order to bring up the younger generation under a proper code of 
discipline and to infuse in them ideals of good citizenship and comradeship, 
a scheme for the physical and general social training of displaced children 
was introduced in July 1954. A start was made in the training of the children 
in Kasturba Niketan at Delhi. The scheme has since been extended to a 
large number of schools in and around Delhi, Punjab U.P., Bombay 
Madhya Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and West Bengal. About 73,000 
children are under training in the various States. 

The children are given training by trained instructors in the tradi- 
tional form of drill which is essential both for physical fitness and disciplin- 
ing the mind. This training is supplemented by lectures in classrooms on 
the country’s cultural heritage and the deeds of valour and chivalry of our 
ancestors. 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

The National Culture Trust was set up to promote art and culture 
and foster the consciousness of art among the people. This is sought to be 
achieved through the agency of the Lalit Kala Akadcmi (Academy of 
Art), Sangeet Natak Akademi (Academy of Dance, Drama and Music) 
and Sahilya Akademi (Academy of Letters). The facilities for mass com- 
munication at the disposal of the State have also been pressed into service 
to make the people conscious of their cultural heritage. A number of 
institutions have actively collaborated in the task of popularising traditional 
arts and crafts.* 


ART 

The activities in the realm of art, sponsored directly or indirectly by 
the State, aim at the preservation of the traditions of the past, their enrich- 
ment by the work of modern artists, the improvement of standards in art 
and the refinement of public taste. 

Lalit Kala Akademi 

The Lalit Kala Akademi, set up in October 1954, is devoted to the 
promotion of the study and research in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and the applied arts. It also co-ordinates the activities of the regional 
or State academies, encourages exchange of ideas among various schools 
of art, publishes literature and fosters inter-regional and inter-national 
contacts through exhibitions, exchange of personnel and of art objects. 

The Akademi has initiated a survey of the arts and crafts of the 
dlfierent regions of the country. The maintenance of a photographic 
record of ancient monuments, sculptures and paintings and reproduction 
of works of art that have deca cd arc among other important activities 
undertaken by it. A beginning has been made in these directions with 
the photographing of the paintings in the Kulu palace and the repro- 
duction of paintings in the Badami Caves in the Bijapur district of 
Bombay State. 

A seminar on ‘Art Education', sponsored by the Akademi in 1956, 
was attended by a number of distinguished artists and educationists. 

The holding of annual national exhibitions and displays of exhibits 
in various art centres in the country has been another activity aimed at 
enabling artists to reach a wider public than before. Four such national 
exhibitions have been held so far. 

In furtherance of the objective of establishing international contacts 
through exhibitions of traditional and modern art, exhibitions of Canadian 
paintings, Hungarian folk arts, Chinese handicrafts, Polish arts and contem- 
porary German art were organised. An Indian exhibition, comprising 
samples of coniemporary art and classical museum pieces, was arranged in 
• Europe in 1956. 


*Luits of these recognised institutions are given in the Appendices. 
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Publications 

Among the art publications brought out by the Akadcmi are Mughal 
Miniatures, a Portfolio of Contemporary Paintings, a set of 12 picture post- 
cards in colour consisting mainly of Rajasthani paintings, Krishna Legend in 
Pahari Paintings and two Portfolios of Ajanta and Marwar Paintings. The 
forthcoming publications of the Akademi are three portfolios of Krishan- 
garh and Bundi paintings and Indian paintings in relation to Indian 
poetry. The Akadcmi also brings out a bi-annual art journal Lalit 

Kala^\ 

The Publications Division of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting has also brought out a number of important art publications. 
These include Kangra Valley Painting, Indian Art Through the Ages, Archi^ 
lecture and Sculpture of India^ 5000 Tears of Indian Art, Buddhist Sculptures 
4ind Monuments, The Way of the Buddha and Buddhist Shrines in India. 

National Gallery of Art 

The National Gallery of Modern Art, established in 1954, now 
possesses works of nearly 100 artists, including Rabindranath Tagore, 
M.A.R. Chughtai, Nandalal Bose, Abanindranath Tagore, Jamini Roy, 
Mukul Dey, Amrita Sher Gill, M.F. Hussain, Kripal Singh Shakhawat, 
E.F. Brunner, Avinash Chandra, D.P. Roy Chaudhury, Sudhir Khastgir, 
Freda Brilliant, J. Sultan Ali, N.S. Bendre, A.K. Haidar, G. Bhatt, K.S. 
Kulkarni, R.D. Rawal and Salish Gujral. 

DANCE AND DRAMA 

The active promotion of India’s dance and dramatic traditions 
and adapting them to modern conditions has been a significant feature 
of the cultural activities since the achievement of independence. 

Sangeet Naiak Akademi 

The main task which the Sangeet Natak Akademi, inaugurated in 
January 1953, has set for itself is the survey of and research in the different 
art forms of the country. In order to preserve them as part of our cultural 
heritage, the Akademi has a plan to record and film them. To develop 
these arts and to make them popular, it organises and sponsoi's seminars 
.and festivals and establishes new art institutions. 

The National Festival of classical, traditional and modern ballet 
-dances, excluding folk dances, was organised by the Akademi in Delhi 
in 1955. The Akademi has taken over the Manipur College of Dance 
at Imphal, in order to make it the main centre of training in the Manipuri 
style of dance. Recitals by leading classical dancers are being filmed in 
order to preserve all the important styles of dancing. Books on Indian 
-dance are being collected to build up an up-to-date' reference library. 

The Folk Dance Festival has become an integral part of the annual 
Republic Day celebrations. To keep a record of the different styles, folk 
•dances are being filmed and recorded by the national and regional 
academies of dance and drama. 

A National Drama Festival was sponsored by the Akademi in 1954 
and plays in all the major Indian languages as well as in Sanskrit, 
English and Manipuri were staged. A seminar on Films and another on 
ihc ‘Future of Indian Drama' were organised in 1955 and 1956. 
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Among other proposals under active consideration arc the establish- 
ment of a National Theatre in New Delhi and the starting of a National 
School of Drama. 

Radio Drama 

The National Programme of Plays, broadcast simultaneously from 
different stations of All India Radio, in the languages of the regions, has 
made available to listeners all over India some of the best known plays 
in Indian dramatic literature of the past 75 years. The presentation of 
these plays in all the twelve major languages of India has involved a big 
literary effort by eminent men in their translation and adaptation. 

I MUSIC 

A sustained effort to preserve and 'develop our music — classical, 
light and folk — and to make it popular is being made by the Sangeet Natak 
Akadcmi and All India Radio. While the Akademi has been devoting 
itself chiefly to survey and research, publications, seminars, festivals and 
training institutions, All India Radio has come to be the biggest patron^ 
of music. 

Music Festival 

The first National Music Festival was held in Delhi in 1954 and the 
second in Patna in 1956 under the auspices of the Akadcmi. These festi- 
vals will soon be a regular feature of the activities of the Akadcmi and 
will be organised in different parts of the country. 

Library of Music 

In order to build up a library of Indian music, efforts arc being 
made by the Akademi to record select renderings by the leading classical 
musicians belonging to all the schools. Old gramophone records are also 
being collected for this purpose. Complete classified catalogues of manu- 
scripts on Indian music are to be published. A library of books on Indian, 
music is being built up to facilitate research. Folk music is being filmed 
and recorded by the regional academies. 

Seminar on Indian Music 

At the third seminar of Indian music, leading exponenti of the 
Karnatak and Hindustani systeins discussed such topics as music education 
and Its future, growth and problems of popular music, relationship and 
affinity between folk and classical music, problems of orchestration in Indian, 
music and group singing etc. 

Radio Sangeet Sammelan , 

This annual feature of All India Radio provides an opportunity 
to people all over the country to hear in one senes all the great Indian 
masters of Hindustani as well as Karnatak music. During the 1957 
Sammelan, concerts of Hindustani music at Delhi and Bombay and of 
Karnatak music at Madras, Vijayawada, Tiruchi and Hyderabad were 
held. This regular musical event of the year aims at stimulating appre- 
ciation of the principal forms of classical music and presenting a variety of’ 
ragas and ^aginu. An annual music competition confined to young artists 
is now a regular feature preceding the Sammelan and aimed at discovering 
new talent. Along with the Sammelan, symposia are organised whereim 
eminent musicologists discuss the varied problems relating to the develops 
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merit of music and examine possibilities of giving it a new direction. 
“Rhythm and Tempo in Indian Music” was the subject of discussion at the 
symposium held in 1957. 

National Programme of Music 

Started in 1952, the Programme aims at fostering a better mutual 
[ appreciation between the two systems of music — Hindustani and Karnatak. 

I In this weekly programme, listeners have an opportunity to hear top^-rank- 
' ing artists. Folk music and operas are also broadcast periodically. 

Light Music 

The planned development of modern light music is another feature 
of AIR’S music policy. Based on classical and folk melodies and making 
use of old and new lyrics, light music is prepared and presented by a 
number of stations. 

Folk Music 

Fully equipped units for ‘on the spot’ recording of folk music and for 
their editing and presentation are to be set up soon at a number of stations. 
Selected folk music now forms an important part of both national and 
local programmes. 

Vadya Vrinda 

The AIR National Orchestra {Vadya Vrinda) y set up in 1952, has 
built up a repertoire of 113 compositions. The Vadya Vrinda has recently 
attempted thematic compositions such as Meghadootam and Kalingavijayam. 
Among the new items presented during 1957 were Jwalamukhi and Hariali, 
on the occasion of the centenary of India’s first struggle for independence. 

LITERATURE 

In the field of letters, as in that of art and music, an attempt is being 
made to improve standards, to foster and co-ordinate literary activities in 
all the Indian languages, to create among the people the consciousness of 
the basic unity of the literatures in various Indian languages and to 
promote through them the cultural unity of the country. 

Sahitya Akademu 

The Sahitya Akadcmi, which seeks to achieve these objectives, was 
inaugurated in March 1954. The publication of a National Bibliography 
of Indian Literature to include all books of literary merit published in the 
twentieth century in the 14 major languages specified in the Constitution 
as well as books in English published in India or written by Indian authors, 
is one of the important activities of the Akademi- The final text of this 
bibliography, edited at the National Libraiy, Calcutta, is now being printed. 

Preparation of critically edited texts of Kalidasa’s works by eminent 
scholars has made progress. Meghadoota, edited by S.K. Dey, 
has already been published. Prof. Velankar’s critical edition of 
Vikramarvasiya is in the press. The text of Ritusamhara, collated by the late 
P.M. Lad, is being finalised by S.K. Dey. 

Bharatiya Kavita 1953, an anthology of poems selected from each of 
the 14 major languages along with their Hindi translations, has been 
published. A second volume covering the years 1954 and 1955 is in the 
pre^s. 
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Histories of Malayalam literature by P.K. Parameswaran Nair 
and of Bengali literature by Sukumar Sen have been completed and will 
shortly be publi‘^h**d. 

Selections from the Adi<-Granth have been compiled, edited and 
translated into English by a committee of distinguished Sikh scholars 
under the auspices of the Sahitya Akademi. The translation, which was 
sponsored by UNESCO^ will be published shortly. Another publication 
similarly sponsored by UNESCO and prepared under the auspices of the 
Sahitya Akademi is G. Rajagopalachari’s English rendering of selections 
from the Kamba Ramayana. 

Twenty-five foreign classics have been selected for translation into 
all the major Indian languages. Translations of the Chinese classics, 
Analects of Confucius and Wisdom of Lao Tse, of the Japanese classic, Tale of 
Genji, of Voltaire’s Candide, of Moliere’s plays, and of Thucydides’s History 
of the Peloponnesian War are ready for publication, 

Hindi translations of well-known works in other Indian Languages 
published so far are : (i) Bhagawan Buddha (Marathi classic by Dharmananda 
Kosambi), (ii) Mitti Ka Putla (Oriya novel by Kalindicharan Panigrahi), 
(in) Kerala Simham (Malayalam novel by K.M. Panikkar), (it;) 
Aranyak (Bengali novel by Bibhutibhushan Bandyopadhyaya), (c;) Do 
Ser Dhan (Malayalam novel by Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai), (vi) 
Vaidik Samskriticha Vikas (Marathi classic by Lakshmanshastri Joshi), 
{vii) Arogya Nikeian (Bengali novel by Tara Sankar Bandyopadhyaya) 
and (yiii) Amrit Santan (Oriya novel by Gopinath Mohanti). 

Translations of these works in other Indian languages have been taken 
in hand. Bhagwan Buddha has already been published in Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Malayalam, Sindhi, Tamil and Telugu. Hazari Prasad 
Dvvivedi’s novel, Banabhatta Ki Atmakathay has been published in Gujarati, 
Kannada and Malayalam. Its Bengali translation is in the press. Mali 
ki Muraten (rural sketches in Hindi by Rambriksha Benipuri) has been 
translated into several languages. 

Twenty-one short stories and 101 poems of Tagore are being trans- 
literated into Devanagari script and will shortly be published. The two 
volumes will then be translated and published in other Indian languages. 
Selections from classics in all the Indian languages are under preparation 
and will be published in the original language as well as in translations. 

Other publications already brought out include a Russian — Hindi 
Dictionary^ a symposium on Contemporary Indian Literature and the first num- 
ber of a half-yearly journal Indian Literature, A ‘Who’s Who’ of Indian 
writers is also under preparation. 

Gandhian Literature 

Early in 1956, a scheme was launched by the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting to publish a complete collection of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s writings, speeches, and letters in chronological order in a series 
of volumes. These volumes arc to be brought out in English, Hindi 
and Gujerati, the three languages in which Gandhiji wrote or spoke. 
Work, on the collection of Mahatma Gandhi’s writings which appeared in 
Indian Opinion in South Africa and other material pertaining to the period 
prior to 1903 has been completed. Translation of the material already 
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collected has been taken in hand. The first volume in this series consisting 
of the writings and speeches of Gandhiji from 1884 to 1896 was brought 
out on January 26, 1958. 

Literary Broadcasts 

AIR programmes have also made their impact on contemporary 
Indian literature. The policy of associating eminent literary men in all 
the regional languages of India as producers of the ‘Spoken word’ has 
helped the evolution of a class of literature which is adapted to the special 
exigencies of a listening audience. 

Select broadcast talks are brought out in the form of a quarterly 
journal, AIR Selections, in English and Prasarika in Hindi. They are also 
published in the fonm of books on different themes. 

A National Symposium of Poets, organised for the first time in 1956, 
is now a regular annual feature providing an opportunity for listeners to 
listen to the latest compositions of the leading poets in the country. 

An all-India gathering of writers representing different branches of 
creative writing was convened in 19563. ^^At this Sahilya Samaroh, trends in 
contemporary Indian poetry were reviewed an*d vital problems concerning 
Indian literature were discussed. The second Sahilya Samaroh meeting in 
April 1957 devoted itself to contemporary Indian fiction and short stories 
as also to a discussion on the requirements of language for mass communi- 
cation. 

National Book Trust 

The National Book Tiaist was .set up in 1957 with C.D. Deshmukh 
as Chairman to encourage the production of good literature and to make 
such works available at moderate prices to libraries, educational institutions 
and the public. » 

The Trust will also publish standard works on education, science, 
culture and the humanities. Classical Indian literature, translations of foreign 
classics and of Indian classics from one regional language to another and 
reproduction of the pick of Indian art will receive special attention. The 
universities and other learned liodies can seek the assistance of the Trust 
for the publication of approved books. The Publications Division of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting will be the principal publisher 
of the Trust. 

CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

External Relations Division 

An External Relations Division has been established in the Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs to promote better under- 
standing and good-will by means of exchanges of delegations of artists, 
students, scholars, publications, exhibitions, art objects, as also through 
presentation of books, selection of Indian teachers for service abroad, part- 
icipation in international congresses and conferences, cultural agreements, 
construction and maintenance of international students* houses and 
hostels, and subsidising of foreign translations of Indian classics. 

Delegations 

A cultural delegation of six writers led by Humayun Kabir was 
sent to attend the Pakistan Cultural Conference held at Kagmari, Dacca, 
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in February 1957, The Madras University Hockey Team visited Kabul on 
the occasion of the Afghan Jashan celebrations during August 1957. 
Nalinaksha Dutt and D. Valisinha were selected to go to Cambodia 
and J.M. Majumdar, D. Valisinha and Rev. J. Bikkhu to Thailand 
to participate in the 2,500th Buddha Jayanti Celebrations on the in- 
vitation of the Governments of Cambodia and Thailand respectively. A 
party of musicians and dancers was sent to Nepal to participate in the 
Gandhi Jayanti celebrations organised by the Indian Embassy in Kath- 
mandu. 

A delegation of students from Sikkim visited India at the invitation of 
the Government of India. Ten Nepalese students were invited as observers 
to the Fourth Inter-University Youth Festival. A forty-member Rumanian 
Folk Song and Dance Ensemble from Rumania visited India as guests of 
the Government and gave performances in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. A delegation of leaders from Nepal belonging to different political 
parties and another of prominent women from Russia visited India during 
1957. An important writer to visit India during the year was Mr. Halldor 
Laxness, a Nobel Prize winner in Literature. 

Cultural Agreements i 

To promote cultural relations, cultural agreements were concluded 
with Poland and Rumania. 

Grants 

Financial assistance in the form of ad hoc grants was given to the follow- 
ing societies engaged in furthering closer cultural contacts : Indo-Egyptian 
Cultural Association, Cairo ; Indo-Iranian Cultural Association, Teheran ; 
Indo-Turkish Cultural Association, Istanbul^; Indo-German Cultural 
Society, Bombay ; Indo-Nepal Friendship Association, Kathmandu ; 
Tibetan School at Kalimpong ; Ramakrishna Mission Centre in London ; 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London ; Indian (YMCA) Union 
and Hostel, London ; Indian Students* Association, Paris ; India League, 
Sydney; and Indian Students’ Associations in the United Kingdom. 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 

The Indian Council for Cultural Relations was established in Novem- 
ber 1949 with the object of establishing, reviving and strengthening cultural 
relations between India and other countries. Although financed entirely 
by the Government of India, the Council functions as an autonomous body. 

Amongst the many activities of the ICCR, the following are worthy of 
mention ; (i) Exchange of eminent scholars, savants and students ; (ii) 
Maintenance of chairs of Indology in foreign universities ; (iii) Appointment 
of lecturers in Indian culture abroad ; (iv) Presentation of books and films 
about India ; (v) Welfare of foreign students in India ; (vi) Reception and 
entertainment of distinguished foreigners in India ; and (vii) Organisation of 
summer camps, seminars and social gatherings for the benefit of foreign 
students in India, 

The Council publishes two quarterly journals, namely, Indo- Asian 
Culture in English and Taqafat-ul-Hind in Arabic. Besides, it subsidises a 
journal in Persian and English under the title Indo-Iranica. The Council also 
sponsors the publication of rare manuscripts and other valuable books about 
India and undertakes publication of books and brochures relating to diff- 
erent aspects of India’s culture. 



CHAPTER X 


SCIENTinC RESEARCH 

The policy of the Government of India with ref^ard to science was 
announced on March 13, 1958 in a resolution placed before both Houses 
of Parliament. The aims of this scientific policy are : 

(i) To foster, promote, and sustain, by all appropriate means, the 
cultivation of science, and scientific research in all its aspects — 
pure, applied, and educational ; v 

(ii) To ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of research 
scientists of the highest quality, and to recognise their work as 
an important component of the strength of the nation ; 

(iii) To encourage and initiate, with all possible speed, programmes 
for the training of scientific and technical personnel, on a scale 
adequate to fulfil the country’s needs in science and education, 
agriculture and industry, and defence ; 

(iv) To ensure that the creative talent of men and women is 
encouraged and finds full scope in scientific activity ; 

(v) To encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and 
dissemination of knowledge, and for the discovery of new 
knowledge, in an atmosphere of academic freedom ; 

(vi) And, in general, to secure for the people of the country all the 
benefits that can accnie from the acquisition and application 
of scientific knowledge. 

COUNCIL OF SClENTTnC AND INDUSTRUL RESEARCH 

Scientific research under State auspices in India is carried out 
mainly through the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
various national laboratories or institutes set up under its control, "^hc 
Council also awards grants-in-aid to scientists in research institutions and 
university laboratories in the country, grants fellowships to qualified persons 
who wish to pursue science as a career, and disseminates scientific know- 
ledge and information. It also maintains a National Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel in the country. In general, the Council is the 
chief vehicle of Government’s policy for the promotion and co-ordination 
of scientific and industrial research in India. 

FinanCi 

The activities of the Council arc mainly financed by the Union 
Government. Besides other sources of income such as income from 
royalties and premia on processes leased out, sale of publications, fees and 
charges levied for consultation, testing, etc., the Council receives gifts of 
land, buildings and finances from State Governments and others and 
donations from industrialists. The recurring expenditure of the Coun- 
cil stood at Rs. 2 '67 crorc during the year 1957-58 and the estimated 
capital expenditure for the same year stood at Rs. 1 ■ 16 crorc. 

Administration 

The Council is administered by a Governing Body with the 
Prime Minister as President and the Minister for Scientific Research as 
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Vice-President. Other members include prominent representatives of 
science, industry and Government. The Governing Body is advised by 
a Board of Scientific and Industrial Research consisting of eminent 
scientists, industrialists and others. The Board, in its turn, is assisted by 
a number of research and other advisory committees. 

J^ational Laboratories 

Since the advent of Independence, a number of national labora- 
tories and institutes have been set up by the Council at various centres in 
the country. A list of these is given in Table 42. 

Plans are under way for the establishment of a Central Mechanical 
Engineering Research Institute in eastern India and a National Aeronauti- 
cal Research Laboratory at Bangalore. 

Sponsored Research 

Through a liberal system of grants-in-aid, scientists in other research 
laboratories and universities are enabled to pursue fundamental and applied 
research and develop their own special fields. The research schemes 
sponsored by the Council cover a very wide variety of subjects including 
various branches of physics, chemistry, technology and cngineci ing, dealing 
with not only fundamental problems but also problems concerning process- 
ing of raw materials and utilisation of commodities. There are, at present, 
more than 360 such schemes in progress in over 70 research centres in the 
country. Apart from the results achieved, the schemes provide opportuni- 
ties of training for young research workers and the development of active 
centres of independent research work. 

An important item of work during the year was the inauguration of 
a systematic and integrated programme of investigations for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

Pilot Plant 

Lately, there has been greater emphasis in the national laboratories 
on pilot plant investigations, leading up to actual production. An experi- 
mental coke oven plant has been set up at the Central Fuel Research 
Institute, Jealgora, and a pilot low-shaft furnace is being set up for the pro- 
duction of iron without the use of coking coal at the National Metallurgi- 
al Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 

Liaison 

Liaison between research and industry has been strengthened by 
the establishment of regional offices for industrial liaison at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. A committee has been set up to consider details of 
joint action by the research laboratories on the one hand and the Develop- 
ment Wing of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry on the other, in 
regard to topical problems concerning industrial development. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research maintains a Direc- 
torate for dissemination of scientific information addressed to various types 
of readers. The Indian National Documentation Centre at Delhi is sdso 
maintained by the C.S.I.R. 

Some Achievements 

A survey of the coal resources of the country by the Central Fuel Re- 
search Institute Hels led to the discovery of large reserves of coal suitable for 



TABLED! 

NAHONAl LAIIORA»lIN$I1Tini!S 


B 

Nmeoflabiiratori 

Location 

Functions 

1. 

NiW Cbcicil Libontory 

Poona 

Fundamental and applied research coverin; the whole field of chemistry 
for svhich other specialised institutes have not been set up, The 
National Coicction of Type Cultures is housed in the Laboratory. 

1 . 

NilioiulPbfsicalLilioratoiy 

New Delhi 

Research in problems relaiin; to physics, both fundamental and applied, 
Maintenance of Standards. Testing facilities are also available. 

!. 

CatralEucIRcieircbliutitiitr 

Jealjora (Blar) 

Fundamental and applied research on fuelHoli h liijuid and gaseous. 
Physical and chemical surveys of Indian coals arc conducted through 
sin coal survey stations under the Institute. 

1 

CtnirilGlanaDiiGctaiiiicRmli 

lOilitUtt 

Jadavpur 

Research on different aspects of glass and ceramics, pottery, por- 
celain, refractories and enamels; development of processes for glass 
and ceramic articles; standardisation of raw materials used in the 
ceramic industry. 

1 

Genlral Fwi Tccliaoloijital 

Raearch ktiluic 

Mpore 

Foo'd processing and conservation of foods, food engineering and all 
aspects of fruit technology. 


National Mclallur^cal Laboialory 

Jamshedpur 

Fundamental and applied metallurgical research. 

1 , 

Central Dm; Retcarcb Institute 

Luchnow 

All aspects of drug research including evaluation and standardisation of 
crude drugs, discovery of substitutes for pharraacopoeial drugs and 
plants, pharmaceutical and synthetic chemicals, biochemistry and 
bivphysics, infection, iminunisation, pharmacology, chemotherapy 
and eipcrimcntal medicine. 

J, 

Central Road Rescarcb Institute 

New Delhi 

Research on road materials, testing of road material and road surfaces. 

5 . 

Central ElecitO’Cbeinical Research 

Institute 

Karaihudi (Madras) 

Research on different aspects of electro-chemistry, including electro- 
metaUuigy, clectro-dcpoiition and allied problems. 


es i: 
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coking and blending, besides helping coal-producing and coal-consuming 
industries. 

Investigations on the washing possibilities of various types of coals 
have shown that by judicious processing in coal washerics, it is not only possi- 
ble to provide the coals required for the iron and steel industry, but also to, 
obtain products utilisable for power generation and manufacture of chemi- 
cals and fertilisers. 

Studies on the sintering characteristics of iron ore fines of Madhya 
Pradesh have shown that the fines can be employed for steel production after 
processing. Studies on the L.D. process have revealed that Indian pig 
irons can be successfully processed in one step to give steel. Noteworthy 
among other projects studied in the National Metallurgical Laboratory is 
the one relating to the replacement of nickel in stainless steel by manganese. 
The results of beneficiation studies on low-grade manganese ore available 
as dumps at pitheads in manganese mines arc of great value to the industry. 
Useful work has been done in the beneficiation of chromite, wolfram, gra- 
phite and uranium ores. 

Studies directed to the production of refractories have shown that fo3- 
tcrite and sillimanite can be profitably utilised as raw materials. 

The Regional Research Laboratory, Hyderabad, has developed pro- 
cesses for the production of active carbon of high grade. 

Two processes, namely, production of manganese sulphate from 
low-grade manganese ores and cuprous oxide from copper scrap, have been 
leased out for commercial development from the Central Electro-Chcmical, 
Research Institute, Karaikudi. 

Cheap grain substitutes with good nutritive value, based on indige- 
nous materials, have been developed at the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute, Mysore. A protein-rich multi-purpose food, hich 
can be used with advantage along with other foods to correct deficiencies in 
proteins, minerals and vitamins, has been formulated from gioundnul flour 
and pulses. 

The Central Leather Research Institute has undertaken a series of 
demonstrations of improved tanning processes developed at the Institute for 
the benefit of tanners. It has successfully replaced wattle baik by indi- 
genous tanstuffs, and a process for preparing tanning extracts has been work-, 
cd out. A number of industrial leathers and tanning auxiliaries have been, 
produced in the Institute. 

A light-weight, muUi-cellular material with excellent heat insula- 
tion and mechanical strength properties known as I oain Glass has been 
produced by a process developed at the Central Glass and Ceramic Rcscaich 
Institute, Jadavpur (Calcutta), 

Investigations carried out at the Central Building Research Institute 
have shown that bricks of good quality can be produced ficm black cotton 
soil. 


The method of all-weather road construction in which locally available 
soil and aggregates are utilised, developed by the Central Road Resraich 
Institute, New Delhi, is now being tried in some States as pilot plant projects^ 
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A batch process for the production of table salt from crude Sambhar 
salt has been developed at the Central Salt Research Institute, Bhavnagar. 

The National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow, has collected a large 
number of plants of economic and medicinal value from various parts of the 
country ; the distribution of economic plants is being correlated with topo- 
graphy and other edaphic factors. 

NUCLEAR RESEARCH AND ATOMIC ENERGY 

Nuclear research is of recent origin in India. Pioneering work in this 
field was done by the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, 
which carries on fundamental research and advanced study in the field of 
nuclear physics and mathematics. It is also an important centre for cosmic 
ray research and has made notable contributions to the theory of elementary 
particles. The Institute is entrusted with the training of personnel in the 
field of Atomic Energy. 

Another institution connected with nuclear research is the Institute of 
Nuclear Physics, Calcutta, which was founded by the late Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, F.R.S., and was formally inaugurated in 1950. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

A decision has recently been taken by the Government of India 
to establish an Atomic Energy Commission with full executive and finan- 
cial powers. Headed by the Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Department of Atomic Energy, the Commission will be responsible 
for formulating policy, preparing the budget of the Department and 
implementing Government’s policy in all matters concerning atomic 
energy. 

Department of Atomic Energy 

The scientific aspects of the work entrusted to the Department 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1948 are carried out by the Atomic 
Energy Establishment and the Atomic Minerals Division. 

The Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, is the chief centre for 
research and development in the field of atomic energy and consists of three 
main groups — the Physics, the Chemistry and the Engineering groups, in 
addition to the Biology, Medical and Health Divisions. 

The more important functions of the Atomic Minerals Division arc : 
(a) geological survey, prospecting, exploration and mining of minerals use- 
ful in the production of atomic energy, (b) working and development of 
atomic minerals on an industrial scale, (c) procurement of atomic minerals, 
etc. 


India’s first atomic reactor “ Apsara ”, which is of the swimming 
pool type, went into operation on August 4, 1956. Designed, engineered and 
built entirely by Indian personnel except for the fuel elements which were 
obtained on hire from the U.K,, it is the first reactor to go into operation in 
Asia outside the U.S.S.R. 

Work is also in progress on a reactor of the Canadian NRX type, 
which has been given by the CSk)vernment of Canada as a gift to India under 
the Colombo Plan. This reactor is expected to go into operation about the 
end of 1958. 
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A third reactor which will enable the study of the effect of different 
lattices, shapes and sizes of fuel elements, mixed lattices containing uranium 
or plutonium and thorium is also under construction. 

Assisted by a Board of Research in Nuclear Science and Advisory Bodies 
for Chemistry, Physics, Cosmic Rays, Biology and Medicine, the Depart- 
ment has been providing grants-in-aid for work on specified research projects 
at various university laboratories and research institutions. Special men- 
tion may be made of the Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, the 
Bose Institute, Calcutta and the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

On the industrial side, it is proposed to produce all the materials re- 
quired for the full atomic power programme. The Indian Rare Earths 
(Private) Ltd., established in August 1950, has set up a plant at Alwayc 
which processes monazite sands and produces rare earth chlorides and 
carbonates as main products and trisodium phosphate as a by-product. The 
Thorium Uranium Plant of the company at Trombay treats the residual 
cake which is left over after the rare earth content of monazite has been ex- 
tracted. 

The Travancore Minerals (Private) Ltd., w'as set up in October 1956, 
to take over the mineral sand industry of South India. 

A small uranium plant which will turn the uranium salt into reactor 
grade uranium tnctal is being constructed at Trombay and is expected to go 
into operation by the end of 1958. A small plant for the fabrication of fuel 
elements is in the course of construction. A pilot plant for the extraction of 
uranium from copper tailings is in operation in Ghatsila. Heavy water will 
be produced in quantity as a by-product at the fertilizer plant which is being 
built at Nangal. It is also intended to set up a pilot plant for producing 
beryllium oxide of nuclear purity and sintering it into bricks. Studies are 
also in progress for the erection of a plant to produce automatically pure 
graphite. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

There arc eleven Hydraulic Research Stations under the Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power. The Central Water, Power and Irrigation 
Research Centre, Khadakvasla (near Poona), is the pioneer hydraulic 
research station in India. 

A Research and Development Directorate has been set up under the 
Ministry of Communications (Directorate-General of Civil Aviation). It is 
concerned with type certification, manufacture of aircraft and development 
of speciiications for aircraft materials. 

The Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, conducts research in the 
utilisation of timber for constructional purposes. 

The All India Radio maintains a research unit in New Delhi to inves- 
tigate problems relating to the propagation and reception of radio waves and 
the design and performance of radio receivers. 

The Railway Board has established a research centre at Lucknow with 
sub-stations at Lonavla and Ghittaranjan to investigate problems re- 
ferred to them by the railway workshops and the Central Standards Office 
(Railways). 
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The problems of road development and road materials, highways and 
bridge engineering, ports and harbours, etc., are dealt with by the Road» 
Organisation functioning under the Ministry of Transport. 

The Indian Standards Institution, functioning under the Ministry of 
Industries, lays down standard specifications for materials and products. 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

A number of research organisations financed by private endowments 
and Governmental assistance are engaged in the field of scientific research. 
The more important of these arc dealt with in the following paragraphs. 

The Bose Institute, Calcutta, is engaged on research in physics, che- 
mistry, plant physiology, plant breeding, cytogenetics, micro-biology and 
zoology. 

The Birbal Sahni Institute for Palaeobotany, Lucknow, carries on 
research in the fossil flora of India and related problems. 

The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, one 
of the oldest research organisations in the country, conducts post-graduate 
research in fundamental and applied aspects of physics and chemistry. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, founded in 1909, provides 
for advanced instruction and conducts original investigations in all branches 
of scientific knowledge, 

% 

The Physics Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, is a centre for research 
in atmospheric physics, cosmic rays, electronics and theoretical physics. 

Co-operative research associations for the investigation of problems 
pertaining specifically to industry have been brought into existence. Asso- 
ciations of this type have already been formed by the Ahmedabad textile 
industry, the silk and art silk mills of Bombay and the jute mills of Calcutta. 
An association for the rubber industry is likely to be set up soon. 

The Shri Ram Institute for Industrial Research in Delhi renders 
valuable research service to industrial concerns. 

Several colleges, universities and research institutions provide courses 
of study and research facilities in the various branches of science. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 

In recent years, medical research in India has gained considerable 
momentum. Problems relating to the control and cure of diseases, specially 
those peculiar to Indian climatic conditions and environment, are receiving 
attention in medical colleges and specialised institutions dealing with medical 
research. Indian research workers have made notable contributions to the 
study and chemotherapy of diseases, particularly malaria, leprosy, kalazar, 
filariasis and cancer. 

The Indian Council of Medical Research, founded in 1912, hai contri- 
buted greatly to the fostering and co-ordination of medical research in 
India. 


Apart from medical colleges and attached hospitals, each specialising 
m some branch of research, the country hais a number of specialised institu- 
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tions. The All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
provides training in the use of preventive and social medicine for diseases pe- 
culiar to India and ascertains how the results of pure and applied research 
can be utilised for promoting medical protection and positive health. The 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, carries out research in diseases pe- 
culiar to tropical areas. 

The King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Madras, conducts 
research in and prepares bacterical vaccines, sterile solutions and therapeu- 
tic sera. 

Research in tuberculosis and other chest diseases is in progress at the 
Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi. Studies of the morphology of the 
tubercle bacilli and the effect on them of the different drugs constitute a 
special feature of its investigations. 

The Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium at Chingleput and the 
Silver Jubilee Children’s Clinic at Saidapet have been taken over from the 
Madras Government and converted into the Central Leprosy Research 
Institute. 

The Haffkine Institute, Bombay, undertakes large-scale manufacture 
of vaccines, sera and other biological products and carries out investigations 
involved in their manufacture. It has been functioning as the chief centre 
for investigations connected with the prevention and treatment of plague. 
The scope of the Institute’s work has been enlarged to cover, amongst others, 
the problems of nutrition, malaria and virus diseases. 

Investigations on cancer are carried out at the Indian Cancer Research 
Centre, Bombay, Statistical surveys of the incidence of cancer in India have 
also been undertaken by it. 

Investigations in the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, relate to 
problems of microbiology, serology and biochemistry. The Institute main- 
tains a pathological museum. 

The Pasteur Institute located at Coonoor is engaged on research in 
rabies, influenza, anti-venom scrum, tropical eosinophilia and serological 
reactions. 

The activities of the Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta, centre round 
biological and chemical assays of drugs. The Laboratory maintains a 
herbarium and tenders technical advice to concerns manufacturing drugs. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research established in 1929 
sponsors research in both agriculture and animal husbandry in institutions 
belonging to the Central and State Governments, the universities and other 
institutions. 

The Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi, is the oldest insti- 
tution devoted to research in all aspects of agriculture. It has well-equipped 
laboratories and extensive farms for carrying out large-scale cultural investi- 
gations on food crops. 

The Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar, deals with ve- 
terinary diseases and their cure, while the Indian Dairy Research Institute,, 
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Bangalore, looks after dairy research. The Central Rice Institute and the 
Central Potato Research Institute devote themselves to problems of research 
relating to rice and potatoes, respectively. The Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore, is engaged in evolving improved varieties of a number of agricultural 
commodities. 

A large number of commodity committees devote themselves to research 
in specific commodities such as cotton, sugarcane, coconut, tobacco, oilseeds, 
arecanut and lac. The Indian Central Cotton Committee has a laboratory 
for research in cotton technology at Bombay and the Lac Research Institute 
is located at Ranchi (Bihar). 

Although it does not undertake research, the activities of the Directo- 
rate of Plant Protection and Plant Quarantine under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, help research in many ways. 

The Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam, carries 
out biological investigations in edible fish found in the coastal waters of the 
country. These include the mackerel, the sardine and marine prawns. 
Research stations are to be set up in Bombay, the Gulf of Kutch, Visakhapat- 
nam and the Andamans. 

The Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, Calcutta, deals with 
inland fish — estuarine, riverine and lacustrine and pond fish. The work of 
the Institute has so far been confined to fish and fisheries of the Ganga and 
the Mahanadi basins, but the scope is to be enlarged to include the edible 
fish of ponds, lakes and reservoirs. Problems of water pollution and their 
effect on fish are also to be investigated. 



CHAPTER XI 


HEALTH 

The figures given below, based on data available in registers of births 
and deaths, reflect the improvement in the general health of the people 
^ince 1947. 


TABLE 43 



1947 

1 

1 

1954 

1 

1955 

•General death rate per thousand of population 

19.7 

12.5 

11.7 

Infant mortality rale 

Incidence of deaths per thousand of population on 
account of ; 

146 

113 

* • 

(i) Fevers 

10 8 

6 4 

4 8 

(/j) Small -pox 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

(hi) Plague 

0 3 

0 0 

0 0 

(ii') Cholera 

0 4 

0 07 

0 03 

(jj) Dysentery and diarrhoea 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

(rr) Respiratory diseases 

15 

1 1 

1.3 

'Expectation of life (in years) 

26 

32 

■ • 


Health programmes are the responsibility of State Governments, 
but certain programmes relating to malaria control, fllaria control, 
family planning and such fields as water supply and sanitation, control of 
communicable diseases and expansion of training facilities have been 
initialed and supported by the Centre under the two Plans. The general 
aim of health programmes under the second Plan is to expand existing 
health services, to bring them within the reach of all people and to promote 
a progressive improvement in the level of national health. 

PREVENTION AND COPOROL OF DISEASES 


Alalaria 

The anti-malaria measures undertaken in the country since the 
twenties of the present century touched only a fraction of the estimated 
20 crores of people exposed to malaria. The need for a well-conceived, 
integrated nation-wide scheme to fight the menace was met by the launch- 
ing of the National Malaria Control Programme in 1953. The Programme 
is being implemented with the active participation of the Stale Governments 
as well as with the assistance of the US Technical Co-operation Mission. 
The Malaria Institute of India, which co-ordinates the implementation of 
the programme and distributes supplies, is responsible for research and for 
The training of staff in methods of malaria control. 

At the beginning of 1957-58, about 13.5 crores of people were given 
protection and 1 74 J malaria units out of an allotted 200 units were formed 
and functioning. 

A recent study conducted by the Malaria Institute revealed that the 
mortality rate due to malaria declined from 17.2 per 10 lakh of population 
in 1951-52 to 12.7 per 10 lakh of population in 1955-56, resulting in a 
•corresponding fall of 67. 7 per cent in the consumption of anti-malarials. 
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In conformity with the experience of other countries, it has been 
decided to convert the National Malaria Control Programme into the 
National Malaria Eradication Programme with cfl'ect from April 1, 1958. 
The US Technical Co-operation Administration and the WHO have 
agreed to assist the Programme during 1958-59 with financial help amount- 
ing to 8.7 million and 1.5 million dollars respectively. 

Filaria 

The National Filaria Control Programme, launched in 1954-55, 
consists of (a) mass administration of drugs in filarious communities, and (b) 
anti-mosquito measures. Twenty-two survey units and 46 control units 
have been allotted to the dilfcrent States. Sui'veys covering a population 
of about 160 lakh in the participating States other than West 
Bengal and Assam are in progress. Mass therapy has been administered 
to about 10.65 lakh persons and 3.66 lakh houses have been sprayed with 
Dieldrin. A centre for practical demonstration and field training has 
been established at Ernakulam. 

Tuberculosis 

It has been estimated that nearly 25 lakhs of people suffer from 
tuberculosis and about 5 lakhs die of it annually. About 90 to 100 crore 
man-days are lost every year owing to the incidence of this disease. Con- 
certed measures have been taken to combat and control the menace, the 
more important of which are dealt with in the following paragraph. 

The BCG vaccination programme, started in 1948 with the help of 
the International Tuberculosis Campaign and later of the WHO and the 
UNICEF, is meant to extend protection to a susceptible population of 
17 crores, especially those below 25 years of age. One hundred and forty- 
nine technical teams, each consisting of a doctor and six technicians, are 
engaged in field work. By the end of December 1957, over 10 crores 
of persons were tested and about 3.5 crores of them vaccinated. Simul- 
taneously, the assessment of the efficacy of BCG has been under way since 
1954. 

Four centres for demonstrating the technique of TB control and provid- 
ing training to medical and auxiliary personnel have been established at 
New Delhi, Patna, Trivandrum and Madras, Another will start function- 
ing shortly at Nagpur. Three more such centres will be set up during 
1958-59. Training is also imparted at other institutions such as the 
Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute at Delhi. 

As shown in the following table, there was a considerable increase in 
the number of TB hospitals, sanatoria and clinics and of the beds therein 
during the period 1950 to 1956, 


TABLE 44 


TB HOSPITALS, SANATORIA AND GLINIGS 



1950 

1956 

Sanatoria 

49 

69 

TB hospitals 

35 

71 

Clinics 

no 

174 

TB wards 

114 

146 

Beds 

10,371 

22,136 
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Under the second Plan, it is proposed to provide 4,000 additional 
beds, mainly for the segregation of patients living in overcrowded homes 
in urban areas. 

The number of health personnel working in TB institutions in 1955 
was: doctors 921; nurses 770 ; health visitors 104; social workers 7; 
X-Ray technicians 55; laboratory technicians 71 and general personnel 
2,681. 

There arc 15 after-care colonies in India where cx-patients arc 
rehabilitated after they are cured. Eight such colonies will be set up 
during the second Plan period. Approval has already been accorded to 
the establishment or upgrading of at least one after-care and rehabilitation 
centre at Delhi, Madras, Lucknow, Amargadh (Bombay,) Poona and 
Dhubulia (West Bengal). 

A five-year national programme based on the recommendations of a 
technical committee, of which Dr. P.V. Benjamin was convenor, has been 
formulated. This was in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Central Council of Health for tackling the problem on a national emer- 
gency basis. 

A countrywide survey was started in September 1955 under the aus- 
pices of the Indian Council of Medical Research. The New Delhi 
Tuberculosis Centre, New Delhi, the All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta, the Tuberculosis Centre, Patna, the Tuber- 
culosis Centre, Trivandrum, the UMT Sanatorium, Arogyavaram, 
Madanapalle, and the Tuberculosis Clinic, Hyderabad, are participating 
in the survey work. The Delhi, Madanapalle, Trivandrum and 
Hyderabad units have completed work in their zones. The Patna unit 
has also completed the survey except for two inaccessible blocks in Patna 
City. 


A TB Seals Sale Campaign is being conducted and BCG Day 
observed every year to focus the country’s attention on this menace. 
Conferences of TB workers and of those connected with the BCG cam- 
paign arc also being held periodically to harness the experience of the field 
workers in combating the disease. 

The Tuberculosis Association of India is the largest voluntary 
organisation in the country, engaged, since its establishment in 1939, in 
stimulating anti-tuberculosis activities in a scientific and co-ordinated 
manner. It assists the authorities to combat the disease and provides assis- 
tance through the Tuberculosis Workers’ Conferences, the Secretaries’ Con- 
ferences, the technical committees and forums which bring together 
State officials and voluntary workers. It also runs several institutions 
which provide training facilities for TB personnel and demonstrate advanced 
methods in the treatment of TB cases. 

Leprosy 

The number of leprosy cases in India was estimated in 1953 at about 
15 lakhs. Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Kerala and 
certain parts of Uttar Pradesh and Bombay are areas of high incidence. 

Under the Leprosy Control Scheme, started during the first Plan 
period, four treatment and study centres (one each in Madras, Madhya 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh) and 52 subsidiary centres have 
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been sanctioned in 12 States and Union Territories. The subsidiary cen- 
tres provide for mass treatment of all cases, detection of cases in the early 
stages of infection and their treatment and health education of the public. 
The treatment and subsidiary centres carry out, in addition, a detailed 
survey to study its epidemiology and assess the results of sulphone therapy. 
A composite programme for establishment of 100 subsidiary centres, up- 
grading of leprosy clinics and hospitals, provision of facilities for treat- 
ment of leprosy cases in the NES blocks and training of medical personnel 
has been included in the second Plan. 

The Central Leprosy Teaching and Research Institute at Ghingleput 
provides treatment to indoor and outdoor patients at its two hospitals — 
the Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium, Ghingleput, and the Silver 
Jubilee Children’s Clinic at Saidapet. The Mobile Epidemiological Unit 
of the Institute is visiting 15 centres covering 200 villages. 

The Mission to Lepers which was started as early as 1875 is the most 
important of the voluntary organisations engaged in anti-leprosy work. 
The Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh and the Gandhi Memorial Trust arc also 
doing valuable work in this field. 

Venereal Diseases 

It has been estimated that five to seven per cent of the population 
suffer from syphilis in the States of Bombay, Madras and West Bengal. 
The hilly tracts extending from Kashmir to Assam also show a high 
incidence. Endemic syphilis has also been noted. Yaws is found in a few 
districts of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and the former Hyderabad 
State. West Bengal and Himachal Pradesh have full-time VD control 
officers. Pilot projects for the control of yaws are in progress in Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra. 

A scheme which provides for the establishment of 8 VD clinics at 
State headquarters and 75 at the district level and for the training of 
medical and auxiliary personnel has been included in the second Plan. 

Influenza 

An influenza centre was opened in 1950 at the Pasteur Institute, 
Goonoor. A pilot plant for the production of influenza virus vaccine has 
been set up there. 

Cancer 

Problems relating to cancer have been under investigation at the 
Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay, since its establishment in 1952. 
The Chittaranjan National Cancer Research Centre, Calcutta, was taken 
over by the Central Government in April 1957. It is proposed to 
encourage further research in cancer by establishing some new cancer 
wards or units in the existing hospitals in the country. The Government 
of India took over the Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay, in April 1957. 

nutrition and prevention of food adulteration 

Disability resulting from nutritional deficiency is a major public 
health problem all the world over. Dietary and nutrition surveys conduct- 
ed in India since 1935 have revealed quantitative as well as qualitative 
deficiency in the diet of the Indian people. The estimated daily require- 
ments of an adult person vary between 2,400 and 3,000 calories 
according to the nature of work. But an average Indian diet, according 
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to Dr. Aykroyd, formerly Director of the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor, contains only 1,750 calories. It also lacks essential food elements 
like proteins, fats, minerals and vitamins. 

The general raising of dietary standard is largely an economic pro- 
blem and is linked up with the development of Indian economy. In 
the meantime, however, several measures have been taken to meet nutri- 
tional deficiency of certain vulnerable sections of the Indian population, 
such as expectant and nursing mothers, school children, industrial workers, 
etc. The measures taken include school feeding programmes, distriV:)ution 
of skimmed milk, supply of food yeast as a supplement to the Indian diet 
and manufacture and popularisation of cheap but nutritious food. 

Skimmed milk received from UNICEF is being distributed to an 
increasing number of persons, and 3,84,600 persons received supplies through 
maternity and child welfare centres and hospitals during 1955, while the 
number of beneficiaries among school children during the same period 
was estimated at 35,35,000. The States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, 
Kerala, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal have been implement- 
ing programmes of school feeding for some time past. Under this scheme, 
ch Idren in the primary and elemeniary schools arc supplied milk and in 
some cases nutritious snacks such as fruits, roasted gram, etc. The Madras 
Corporation provides school meals to mal-nourished children. Supplen^cnts 
like vitamin tablets and cod liver oil are distributed to under-nourished 
children in some States. Industrial canteens have been established in 
big industrial cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Hyderabad, 
where workers are provided with tea and snacks; in others meals are 
supplied on the premises. 

Consumer trials to assess acceptability of food yeast as a supple- 
ment to Indian diets have been conducted in labour colonies in Delhi and 
certain rural and urban areas in the Stales of Madras, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. The results indicate that food yeast at the rate of J oz, 
per head per day is acceptable to some people and results in marked 
improvement in their health. The Central Food Technological Research 
Institute, Mysore, has succeeded in producing a cheap but nutritious 
multi-purpose food. Two ounces of this food cost about IJ annas and 
contain proteins, vitamins and minerals in sufficient quantity. Several 
industrial canteens as well as canteens run by the Southern Railway and 
other leading firms are using this food. 

While research in nutritional problems is carried out at the Centre, 
mainly under the auspices of the Indian Council of Medical Research, 
regional dietary and nutrition surveys are undertaken in the States. The 
IGMR runs the Nutrition Research Laboratories at Coonoor and p^lso 
promotes special schemes of research in nutritional problems at universities 
and other institutions. There are research units in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Bangalore and other cities. 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee enjoys the status of a national 
organisation. Established in 1938, it consists of 10 experts, including the 
Chairman. The Committee’s recommendations for nutrition policies 
during the second Plan period fall into the following broad categories : 

(i) Protection of vulnerable groups of the population ; 

(«') Control of specific nutritional diseases ; 
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{in) Organisation of nutrition work as an integral part of the work 
of the State Health Departments ; and 

(io) Nutrition education as part of general health education. 
Nutrition Research Laboratories 

Research in problems of nutrition has been under way in India since 
the beginning of this century. The Nutrition Research Laboratories were 
established in 1929. The functions of these Laboratories are as follows : 

(i) to carry out researches in all aspects of human nutrition and 
allied sciences ; 

(n) to train workers in nutrition, both for public and clinical 
nutrition work and for a career of research in nutrition ; 

(m) to prepare suitable educational material for the public \ and 

(ia) to advise public organisations and State and Central Govern- 
ments on matters pertaining to nutrition whenever called 
upon to do so. 

A special nutrition section was organised in 1943 in the Hygiene 
and Pathology Branch of the Medical Directorate at the General Head- 
quarters, Ministry of Defence. Another nutrition section was set up in 
1945 in the Ministry of Food. In November 1947, the Ministry of 
Health appointed an adviser on nutrition. Nutrition centres arc also in 
existence in some of the States such as Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

Prevention of Food Adulteration 

The State Acts empowered local authorities to take action against 
those responsible for food adulteration. Although adulteration of food 
was practised on a wide scale, no effective measures were taken by these 
bodies. There was need to tighten up measures against offenders. 
Accordingly, Parliament adopted the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act, 1954, which provided for deterrent punishment to offenders. The 
Act came into force throughout the country, except Jammu and Kashmir, 
on June 1, 1955. It prohibits the manufacture, import or sale of adulterated 
food articles. About 45,900 prosecutions were launched under the Act 
upto August 1957. The Central Committee for Food Standards and the 
Central Food Laboratory, envisaged in the Act, were inaugurated on 
June 1, 1955, and they advise the Central and State Governments on 
matters arising out of the administration of the Act. 

WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION 

At the beginning of the first Plan period, 128 towns with a population 
of 50,000 and over, 60 towns with populations between 30,000 and 50,000 
and 210 towns with smaller populations had protected water supply. 
It was estimated that only about 25 per cent of the urban population was 
served by protected water supply. About 450 lakh people in towns lacked 
such supply and over 500 lakh people were without sewage facilities. 

National Water Supply and Sanitation Scheme " 

Two hundred and fifty-five water supply schemes and drainage 
schemes for urban areas and 133 for rural areas were approved for 
execution till the end of March 1956 under the scheme launched by the Union 
Government on a national basis in 1954. The programme was hampered 
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by the late start as also by lack of technical personnel and difficulties in 
the supply of equipment. 

A sum of Rs. 28 crore has been provided in the States* second 
Five-Year Plans for rural schemes, the Centre contributing by way of 
grants-in-aid Rs. 85 lakh and Rs. 72 lakh during 1956-57 and 1957-58. 
For the urban areas, the Plan provides for an expenditure of Rs. 30 crore 
in the Central Plan and Rs. 23 crore in the States’ Plans. A sum of 
€.425 million dollars has been made available for the implementation of 
the scheme by the U.S. Government. 

The Plan also envisages training of public health engineering 
personnel for implementing the programme. Training of 30 engineers in 
a ten-month course and of 90 engineers and 120 engineering subordinates 
in a three-month course as also of 120 plant operators and 30 sanitary 
inspectors has been proposed. 

The Central Public Health Engineering Organisation has been set 
up for helping State Governments in the preparation and execution of their 
schemes and for giving technical advice and guidance. Three foreign 
experts, provided by the TGM, are associated with the Organisation. 

MEDICAL RELIEF AND SERVICE 

Medical relief and service is primarily the responsibility of the States. 
Certain charitable institutions also participate in the provision of medical 
relief. Table 45 shows the position in regard to the number of hospitals 
and dispensaries, the number of patients treated by them and the expendi- 
ture involved in their maintenance for the years 1947 to 1955. 


TABLE 45 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES : PATIENTS TREATED AND EXPENDITURE 


Year 

Number of hospitals 
and dispensaries 

Number of patients 
treated 

Expenditure 
(m rupees) 

1947 

3,825 

4,30,19,772 

4,63,84,083 

1948 

4,383 

5,47,68,123 

7,(il,4I,243 

1949 (a) 

5,509 

8,53,53,125 

10,86,08,937 

1950 (a) 

4,319 

6,66,71,549 

10,85,39,506 

1951 (a) 

5,564 

8,24,90,434 

12,25,71,610 

1952 

9,497 

11,01,98,788 

21,80,07,223 

1953 (a) 

9,600 

11,68,69,535 

21,59,07,595 

1954 

9,806 

11,34,70,494 

22,75,87,535 

1955 (b) j 

9,833 j 

12,67,60,302 

30,63,45,533 


The following table show^s the number of registered medical 
practitioners and other health personnel at the end of the year 1956 ; 

TABLE 46 


Group 

Number 

Registered medical practitioners 

70,152 

Vaids^ Hakims and other unregistered practitioners 

81,857 

Compounders 

30,536 (b) 

Nurses 

22,386 

Midwives 

26,823 

Vaccinators 

4,300 

Dentists 

3,283 (b) 


(a) Incomplete information 

(b) Provisional 
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Contributory Health Service Scheme 

The Contributory Health Service Scheme, which came into 
operation on July 1, 1954, is confined to Delhi and serves over 4 lakhs of 
Central Government employees and their families. The staffs of ten 
autonomous and semi-Government organisations and their families have 
also been admitted into the Scheme. The contributions are based on a 
gradual scale varying from 50 nP. to Rs. 12 according to emoluments. 
There arc now 118 full-time medical olTicers including 26 women doctors 
and 20 specialists and 397 ancillary stafi. The number of dispensaries is- 
27, including 3 mobile dispensaries to serve beneficiaries residing in outlying 
areas. The total attendance during 1957 was 32,49,211 as compared ta 
29,62,265 in 1956. 

Employees^ State Insurance Scheme 

The health insurance scheme which provides inter alia medical bene- 
fits to industrial workers under the Employees* State Insurance Act, 1948,^ 
was first introduced in Delhi and Kanpur in February 1952. It now 
covers 13 lakh workers in the country. Under the scheme, an insured 
worker is entitled to receive medical help at the State dispensaries, his 
residence and in hospitals. A total of 15,45,794 new and 49,88,01 I old 
cases were treated at various State Insurance dispensaries and clinics of the 
panel doctors in 1955-56; and 1,36,951 and 14,477 cases were referred to 
specialists and for admission in the hospitals, respectively. It has been 
decided to extend the medical benefits under the scheme to families of 
insured workers. 

Colliery and mica workers receive medical help at insitutions main- 
tained by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund and the Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund. The private employers as well as the States provide 
medical relief to their employees. 

Primary Health Centres for Rural Areas 

Seventy-four primary health centres were established in National 
Extension Blocks during the first Plan period under a scheme launched in 
1954. Each centre serves the Block area with an average population of 
66,000 from where a team of health workers covers the surrounding area 
and looks after the curative and preventive health needs of the area. 
About 2,000 such centres will be established during the second Plan 
period in addition to about 1,000 in the Community Project Areas ; 184 of 
them were already in existence at the end of 1956-57 and 362 were proposed 
for opening in 1957-58. 

Two hundred and one maternity and child welfare centres were set 
up in backward areas in the country with a Central subsidy by 1955-56. 
The work of these units will be linked up with primary health centres 
during the second Plan. 

Central Health Service 

A Service consisting of all Class I and, Class II Medical, Public Health 
and Research posts under the Government of India (other than those under 
the control of the Ministry of Railways and Defence) was constituted in 
1956. Selection of eligible candidates has been completed and the 
Service at initial constitution will consist of about 380 Class 1 posts and about 
420 Class II posts. 
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INDIGENOUS AND HOMOEOPATHIC SYSTEMS OF MEDICINE 

It is an accepted policy of the Government to give all possible 
encouragement to the indigenous and homoeopathic systems of medicine 
and incorporate from them contributions of approved value in the existing 
system of medicine. Several measures have been taken by the Union 
and State Governments in this connection. 

Dave Committee 

A Committee under the chairmanship of Shri D.T. Dave was asked 
to study and report on the question of establishing uniform standards in 
respect of education and the regulation of practice of Vaids^ Hakims and 
homoeopaths. It submitted its report in 1956. The Committee recom- 
mended a uniform five-year degree course in Ayurveda and Unani and a 
five-and-a-half-year degree course in homoeopathy. Their other recom- 
mendations related to the upgrading of existing educational institutions, 
the provision of facilities for post-graduate research, the preparation of text 
books and the creation of separate Faculties for Ayurvedic and Unani systems 
of medicine. 

Regarding regulation of practice, the Committee recommended the 
creation of separate Central Councils for Ayurvedic, Unani and homoeo- 
pathic systems of medicine on the lines of the Indian Medical Council. 
They have also recommended the creation of two separate Directorates for 
Ayurvedic, Unani and homoeopathic systems of medicine at the Centre 
and as fkr as practicable in the States. The Central Council of Health 
considered the report in January 1958. Being of opinion that under 
existing conditions it is not possible to lay down a uniform policy, it has 
recommended to the State Governments to take such steps as are practi- 
cable and desirable for the development of Ayurveda and other indigenous 
systems of medicine. Active encouragement to research has been com- 
mended to the Union Government. 

Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine 

The Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medi- 
cine has been functioning since August 24, 1953 at Jamnagar. Its main 
functions are to promote research in indigenous systems of medicine and 
train workers in methods of such research. There is a 50-bed hospital 
and an outpatient department, besides a pharmacy, a museum and a 
pathological research laboratory in the Institute. Research programrnes 
under investigation at the Institute, among others, are : (i) the study 
of Pandu Riga, Grahani, Jalodar and Amavata cases and (ii) indenlification 
of crude Ayurvedic drugs, plants and herbs, cultivation of medicinal herbs, 
etc. A new ‘Siddha’ unit was started during the year 1956-57. The 
modern section of the Institute investigated and studied diagnosis and 
treatment in Ayurvedic and Siddha systems of 134 cases from the point 
of view of modern medicine. 

Ad hoc schemes of research in Ayurveda and Unani are also being pro- 
moted by grants to States, educational institutions and non-Governmental 
research organisations. 

Uniform Standards in Education 

There are more than 50 colleges and schools for the teaching of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine in the country, but the methods 
of teaching, the courses of studies and the standards of examination differ 
from institution to institution. At its third annual meeting held at Raj- 
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kot in February 1954, the Central Health Council recommended a five- 
year degree course and the prescription of minimum standards in the matter 
of admissions and curricula. A post-graduate training centre in 
Ayurveda was started at Jamnagar in July 1956. 

Regulation of Practice 

Attempts to regulate practice in the indigenous systems of medicine 
date from the second decade of the present century. By now, State Boards 
have been set up in almost all States for this purpose, 

Homoeopathy 

In 1955, the Government of India approved a five-year degree course 
in homoeopathy. Under the second Plan, it is proposed to upgrade five 
existing teaching institutions, prepare a homoeopathic pharmacopoeia 
and encourage schemes of research. In some States, Boards for the regula- 
tion of practice in homoeopathy have also been set up. 

DRUG MANUFACTURE AND CONTROL 


Drug Control 

The Drugs Act and the Drugs Rules arc operative in all the States 
except the States of Rajasthan and Mysore. Steps have been taken in these 
two States also for setting up the necessary machinery. 

Under the Drugs Act, the Union Government has powers to keep a 
check on the quality of imported drugs. The State Governments are res- 
ponsible for controlling the quality of drugs which arc manufactured, sold 
and distributed in the country. The provisions of the Act were made 
even more stringent by the enactment of the Drugs (Amendment) Act 
passed in March 1955. Among other provisions, penalty for ollcnccs under 
the Act has been enchanced to three years* imprisonment. All patent and 
proprietary drugs must disclose their formulae on the labels. 

The Drugs Technical Advisory Board to advise on technical matters 
arising out of the administration of the Act and the Drugs Consultative 
Committee to advise the Central and State Governments with a view to 
securing uniformity throughout India in the administration of the Act, 
have been formed. 

The Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta, serving as a statutory insti- 
tution under the Drugs Act, analyses and tests samples of drugs as are sent 
to it and performs such other functions as are entrusted to it by the Central 
and State Governments. 

Drugs and Magic Remedies {Objectionable Advertisements) Act 

This Act, which came into force on April 1, 1955, prohibits the publi- 
tion of objectionable advertisements relating to sexual stimulants, alleged 
magic cures for venereal diseases and diseases peculiar to women. Import 
and export of ‘objectionable’ advertisements are controlled in close liaison 
with the Customs and Postal authorities who can, under Section 6 of the Act, 
intercept articles suspected to contain objectionable advertisements. The 
Assistant Drugs Controllers at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and New Delhi 
and the Technical Officer, Cochin, have been appointed as officers for the 
purpose of rule 5 (1) of the Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable 
Advertisernents) Rules, 1955, to advise the Collectors of Customs. Liaison 
is also maintained with Indian Embassies, High Commissions, Legations 
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and Consulates abroad. OfTenccs under the Act are punishable with six 
months* imprisonment and/or fine. The Government of India has decided 
that in view of the importance attached to family planning in the national 
health programme, advertisements of contraceptives should, however, be 
permitted. 

Drug Manufacture 

The BCG Vaccine Laboratory at Guindy in Madras, established in 
1948, manufactures enough vaccine to meet the country’s requirements and 
its output is being drawn upon by international organisations like WHO 
and UNICEF to meet the BCG requirements of South-East Asian countries. 
It U noteworthy that 4,43,280 ccs. of Tuberculin and 1,93,790 ccs. of BCG 
vaccine were supplied to indentors in India till the end of November in 
1937 and 25,800 ccs. of Tuberculin and 64,560 ccs. of BCG vaccine were 
supplied to Malaya, Singapore, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

The Central Research Institute at Kasauli (1906) supplies India’s 
entire needs of vaccine for TAB, cholera, rabies, anti-venom sera, tetanus 
anti-toxins, diphtheria toxoid and diphtheria anti-toxin. Influenza 
vaccines arc manufactured at the Influenza Centre, Coonoor. 

The Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., Pimpri, has already gone into pro- 
duction and produced 140 lakh mega-units of penicillin in 1956. If a 60 
per cent expansion programme, which is under consideration, is taken up, 
the factory will be able to meet almost the entire demand for penicillin in the 
country and reduce imports worth nearly Rs. 2 crore every year. The 
factory is also to undertake the manufacture of other antibiotics like Stre- 
ptomycin and Chloromycetin. A well-equipped research laboratory has 
also been started. 

The DDT factory at Delhi went into production on March 25, 1955. 
Its existing production capacity is one ton per day which is shortly to be 
raised to two tons. Another factory with a capacity of 1 ,400 tons per annum 
is being set up soon at Alwaye in Kerala. When the two factories go into 
full production, the counlry’s dependence on imports to meet the present 
requirements of DDT will be considerably reduced. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of an expert committee ap- 
pointed in 1952-53, which were reviewed by representatives of the Central 
and State Governments in 1955, several measures have been taken for 
stabilising cinchona cultivation in India, such as effecting substantial 
reduction in the import of synthetic anti-malarial drugs, exploring markets 
for Indian quinine in foreign countries and evolving a uniform price for 
quinine. The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
Indian Council of Medical Research are investigating the possibilities of 
using quinine produced in India for purposes other than anti-malarial. 

The HafTkinc Institute at Bombay manufactures sulpha drugs which 
rank among the best in the world market. The Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India) Ltd. produces 500 tons of BHC (benzene hexachloride) per 
year. Approval for the production of 1,500 tons of BHC per year has been 
accorded to the Tatas. 

Medical Depots and Factories 

The Medical Stores Organisation, having four depots at Madras, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karnal, is maintained primarily for ensuring a sup- 
ply of medical stores of proper quality and approved patterns to Govern- 
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ment, semi-Government and certain non-Governmental institutions. 
Over 9,000 regular and a large number of casual indentors draw supplies 
from these depots. 

At the factories of the Organisation, a large number of drugs and dres- 
sings are manufactured to meet the requirements of both civil and military 
medical stores depots. There is also a repair workshop at the Madras 
depot for repairing surgical instruments and appliances. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Medical education in general is the responsibility of the States. The 
Government of India’s interest is limited to the promotion of higher studies 
and specific schemes of research and specialised training. 

There are at present 49 medical colleges, 7 dental colleges and 55 other 
institutions for training in the allopathic system of medicine. Establishment 
of new medical colleges at Bhopal, Jamnagar, Ranchi, Kanpur, Pondicherry, 
Jabalpur, Hubli and Kozhikode was sanctioned during the first two years 
of the second Plan. In addition to this, expansion of 1 1 medical colleges so 
as to admit 100 additional students was aho sanctioned. 

With a view to giving post-graduate training to select doctors, a 
scheme to upgrade certain departments has been in operation since 1948, 
and the following institutions have been upgraded so far: Institute of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Government Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, Madras ; Institute of Venereology, Government General Hospital, 
Madras ; Institute of Anatomy, Stanley Medical College, Madras ; All- 
India Institute of Mental Health, Bangalore; Indian Cancer Research Cent- 
re, Bombay ; Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi; Thoracic Survey 
Unit, Christian Medical College, Vellore ; Bernard Institute of Radiology, 
Government General Hospital, Madras ; Upgraded Department of Paedia- 
trics, Madras Medical College, Madras ; the Department of Pathology, 
Andhra Medical College, Visakhapatnam. 

Departments of Social and Preventive Medicine have been started in 
the medical colleges at Nagpur, Dibrugarh, Guntur, Visakhapatnam, 
Trivandrum, Gwalior, Lucknow and Laheriasarai and sanction for their 
establishment in the colleges at Madras, Jaipur, Calcutta and Utkal has 
been given. 

All-India Medical Institute 

An All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, which aims at self-suffi- 
ciency in post-graduate medical education in India, was set up in 1956 under 
an Act of Parliament. An under-graduate medical college with 121 stu- 
dents and a post-graduate course in the Department of Orthopaedics have 
already started functioning. Besides the medical college, the Institute will 
have a dental college, a nursing college, a post-graduate teaching centre and 
a 650-bed hospital. 

Specialised Training 

Facilities for the training of nurses exist in practically all major hospitals 
in the country and in the nursing colleges at Vellore and New Delhi. Be- 
sides, many State and non-official organisations like the Andhra Mahila 
Sabha, Madras, have organised short-term courses with the help of grants 
from the Centre. Provision has been made under the second Plan to assist 
the State Governments in the training of 36,000 dias. There are also 
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schemes under the second Plan to train 1,700 health visitors as against a 
target of 600 under the first Plan. The Malaria Institute of India is conduc- 
ting a training course for health personnel working under the schemes to 
control malaria and hlaria. Students from certain Asian and African 
countries also received training at the Institute during 1954-55. A training 
scheme for maternity and child welfare workers is in operation under the 
auspices of the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 

Training of Auxiliary Medical Workers 

A scheme to train auxiliary medical workers received the approval of 
the Union and State Governments in 1954. It envisages a two-year course 
in elementary curative and preventive medicine, minor surgery, sanitation 
and hygi ne, laboratory techniques, health education and, in the case of 
women workers, also midwifery. Those trained under the scheme will 
not be allowed to set up independent practice. They are expected to work 
as aides to the doctors and serve the Government for at least five years. 

FAMILY PLANNING 

The objects of the family planning programme, as laid down by the 
Planning Commission, are (i) to obtain an accurate picture of factors con- 
tributing to the rapid increase of population in India; (ii) to discover suitable 
techniques of family planning and devise methods by which knowledge of 
these techniques can be widely disseminated ; and (iii) to make advice on 
family planning an integral part of sewce in Government hospitals and 
public health agencies. 

Out of Rs. 497 lakh — Rs. 400 lakh in the Central sector and Rs. 97 
lakh in the States’ sector — provided for family planing in the second Plan, 
Rs. 373.25 lakh are for family planning clinics, Rs. 15.75 lakh for training, 
Rs. 50 lakh for education, Rs. 50 lakh for research and Rs. 8 lakh for 
Central organisations. About 2,500 clinics — 2,000 in rural and 500 in 
urban areas — will be opened during the Plan period. The pattern of Cen- 
tral grants to the State Governments, local bodies and voluntary organisa- 
tions in this respect is as follows : 

Non-recurring expenditure — 100% 

Recurring expenditure — as indicated below : 


TABLE 47 



State Coyer- 
mt-nis and 
local bodies 

Voluntary organisations 

Urban 

i Rural 

First year 

80% 

100% 

100% 

Second year 

70% 

80% 

100% 

Third year 

50% 

80% 

100% 

Fourth year 

30% 

80% 

100% 

Fifth year 

20% 

80% 

1 

100% 


During the first Plan period, 1 47 clinics were opened, and 205 clinics, 
maintained by the State Governments, local bodies and voluntary 
organisations received grants. Out of the Plan target of 2,500 clinics, 300 
in rural and in urban areas were to be opened by March 1958. The 
latest available number of clinics sanctioned is as follows : 
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TABLE 48 



Sanctioned during 
1356—57 

Sanctioned during 
1957—58 

Rural 

1 Urban 

Rural 

1 Urban 

State Governments 

19 

21 

192 

55 

Local Bodies 


1 


18 

Voluntary Organisations 

i 

3 

22 ■ 

45 


20 

25 

214 

118 


A hii^h-power Family Planning Board has been constituted at the 
Centre to formulate family planning programmes. Family Planning Boards 
are also functioning in the States of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, 
Midras, Mysore, U.P., West Bengal and the Union Territory of Himachal 
Prad:sh. The States of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab and Rajasthan have also appointed full-time Family Planning 
OTicei's. Training in the technique of family planning is imparted at the 
Family Planning and Research Centre at Bombay, the Family Planning, 
Training, Demonstration and Experimental Centre at Ramanagram (My- 
sore) and the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at Calcutta. 
Grants to open regional training centres have been given to the States of 
Kerala, Madras, U.P., M.P., West Bengal and Punjab. Efforts arc made 
to educate public opinion with the help of pamphlets, posters, films, exhibi- 
tions, children’s days, etc. 

Research 

Research on contraceptives is being carried on at the Contraceptive 
Testing Unit, Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay, the All-India Ins- 
titute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta and Pharmacology Depart- 
ment, Lucknow University, Lucknow. Suitable contraceptives arc tested 
at the Contraceptive Testing Unit and recommended for use in the family 
planning clinics. 


CHAPTER XII 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

^ PROHIBITION 

'I 

The Constitution enjoins the State to endeavour to bring about prohi- 
bition of the consumption of intoxicating drinks and drugs throughout the 
country. In December 1954, the Prohibition Enquiry Committee was ap- 
pointed to suggest a programme and a machinery for the implementation of 
the directive in the light of the experience of the States in implementing their 
prohibition policies in the past. The Committee’s main recommendation 
that schemes of prohibition be integrated with the country’s developmental 
plans was affirmed by a resolution of the Lok Sabha on March 31, 1956, 
which recommended the formulation of a programme to bring about nation- 
wide prohibition speedily and effectively. 

At the end of 1956, the area in which prohibition was in force was 32.2 
per cent of the total area and its population 39.9 per cent of the country’s 
population. The following table gives the State-wise breakdown of the 
area and population under prohibition : 

TABLE 49 


AREA AND POPULATION UNDER PROHIBITION* 


Stales and Terri- 
tories 

Total 
area (sq. 
miles) 

Area 
under 
prohibi- 
tion (sq, 
miles) 

Percent- j 
age of 1 

Col. 3 to 2 

Total 
popula- 
tion (ill 
lakhs) 

Popula- 
tion of 
dry areas 
(in lakhs) 

Percent- 
age of 
col. 6 to 5 

Andhra Pradesh. . 

1,05,700 

56,693 

53.6 

312.6 

199.0 

63.6 

Assam 

85,062 

3,860 

4.5 

90.4 

15.0 

16.6 

Bombay 

1,90,668 

1,69,964 

89.1 

482.7 

452.5 

93.7 

Kerala 

14,937 

8,615 

57.6 

135.5 

70.2 

67.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,71,300 

30,119 

17.6 

260.7 

55.2 

1 

21.2 

Madras 

50,174 

50,174 

100.0 

299.7 

299.7 

100.0 

Mysore 

74,861 

47,883 

64.1 

194.0 

119.3 

61.5 

Orissa 

60,250 

25,631 

42.5 

146,5 

82.8 

56.5 

Punjab 

47,062 

2,329 

4.9 

161.3 

11.2 

6.9 

Rajasthan 

1,32,098 

34 

— 

159.7 

O.l 

— 

Uttar Pradesh .. 

1,13,423 

19,350 

17.6 

632.1 

135.3 

21.4 

Himachal Pradesh 

10,922 

1,648 

15.1 

11.1 

2.0 

18.0 

TOTAL 

10,56,457 

4,16,300 

39.4 

2,806.3 

1,444. 1 

50.0 


•The figures for area and population for reorganised States given in ‘INDIA 1937’' 
Were provisional and these have now been revised. 
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Programme and Policy 

An interim programme has been formulated by the Planning Com- 
mission. While stressing the importance of evolving a common approach, 
the Commission has left it to each State to fix a target date and to formulate 
its policy in accordance with local conditions and circumstances. Pending a 
detailed scrutiny of the proposals made by the Prohibition Knquiry Commit- 
tee, the Planning Commission has commended the following steps to the 
States : 

if? 

(i) Discontinuance of advertisements and other inducements for 
the use of alcoholic drinks ; 

(ii) Stoppage of drinking in public premises (hotels, restaurants, 

clubs) and at public receptions. (In applying this rule, 
care should be taken to ensure that the rights of foreign mis- 
sions are not a/Tected and foreign visitors and tourists arc 
not put to inconvenience or harassment) ; 

(iii) The setting up of technical committees to draw up phased 

programmes with the object of 

(a) reducing progressively the number of liquor shops both 
in the rural and urban areas ; 

(b) gradually increasing the number of closed days during 
the week for liquor shops ; 

(c) reducing the supplies to liquor shops ; 

(d) progressively reducing the strength of liquor produced 
by distilleries in India ; 

(e) closing of shops in and near specified industrial and de- 

velopment project areas ; 

(f) removal of shops to places away from the main streets 

and living quarters in towns and villages ; 

(iv) Taking of active steps to encourage and promote the produc- 

tion of cheap and health-giving soft drinks ; 

(v) Assistance to private agencies in the organisation of recrea- 
tion centres ; and 

(vi) Prohibition to be made a major item of constructive work in 
national extension and community project areas and in rural 
welfare extension projects. 


Progress 

All States of the Indian Union except Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir 
and West Bengal have taken steps to enforce a phased programme of total 
prohibition. A Prohibition Board has been constituted in Bihar for prepar- 
ing a phase;d programme. 

Total prohibition has been enforced throughout the State of Madras 
and the law recently stiirened by providing for enchanced penalties and 
summary trial for prohibition crimes. In Bombay the existing wet areas — the 
Aurangabad (except Kast Khandesh district) and Nagpur Divisions — which 
became part of the State as a result of the Slates reorganisation in November 
1910, will go dry from April 1, 1959. In Andhra Pradesh, tlic administration 
of prohibition law has been entrusted to the police department and vigorous 
steps have l)cen taken to effectively implement total prohibition in the area 
of the formf^r Andhra State. All toddy shops in the Telangana area arc to 
be shifted from populous areas and all opium addicts are to be licensed. 
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The entire district of Kamrup in Assam has been declared a dry area. 
In Orissa, prohibition has been extended to the Ganjam and Koraput dis- 
tricts, facilitatinjy thereby the efiective enforcement of the law in the 
neighbouring districts of Andhra Pradesh. In the non-prohibition areas of 
Orissa, steps are being taken to progressively reduce the number of liquor and 
drug shops and to extend dry days to cover pay days and the two days 
following, as also national holidays. Legislative measures to strengthen the 
prohibition law of 1956 have also been taken. In Rajasthan the Legislature 
will soon take up the Rajasthan Prohibition Bill for enactment. 

All toddy shops in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands have been closed 
permanently and liquor shoj:)s closed for five days in the week. The policy 
of gradual prohibition in Delhi is being continued and steps were taken re- 
cently to ban the advertising of liquor, prohibit drinking in public, restrict 
serving of liquor in clubs, prohibit the sale of drinks to persons under the 
age of 25, increase dry days to two days in the week and declare national 
holidays as dry days. 

The campaign in favour of prohibition through posters, films, journals, 
etc., has been intensified with the establishment of the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Alcoholism. In October-November 1957, the Com- 
mittee held a conference which was attended by vvell-knowm figures in the 
prohibition movement from abroad as well as by doctors, administrators and 
social workers. Prohibition weeks continue to be organised and those held 
during 1957 evoked considerable popular enthusiasm. 

In furtherance of the aim to introduce total prohibition of the consump- 
tion of opium throughout the country by 1959, a progressive cut of 10 per 
cent every year in the quota of opium allowed to the States* Excise Depart- 
ments is being effected. The State Governments in turn have been applying 
cuts in the quota of opium supplied to licensed vendors. Sale of opium 
husk as well as its import from outside the State has been banned in the dry 
areas of Uttar Pradesh. There has been complete prohibition of charos in 
India since 1946, The sale of' j^anja has been prohiljited throughout Uttar Pra- 
desh from April 1, 1956. The Government ganja store-house in Madras was 
closed in 1949-50. A permit system has been in force in Bombay since 1947 
under which ganja and bhang are supplied to registered addicts from Gov'ern- 
menl depots in restricted quantities. All licenced selling of opium, gnnja 
and bhang has been discontinued in the Kuich and Saurashtra areas. The 
-cultivation o[ ganja and Us sale and import have been prohibited in My.sore. 
In other States, the issue price as well as the retail price of ganja and bhang 
have been greatly enhanced to discourage their consumption. 

A conference called by the Narcotics Commissioner of the Government 
•of India reiterated an earlier decision to stop the oral consumption of opium 
by April 1959, It also called upon the State Governments to ban the con- 
sumption ganja ^ charos and other hemp drugs by that date. 

WELFARE MEASURES FOR CERTAIN MALADJUSTED GROUPS 

^Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls 

The Indian Penal Code provides for imprisonment up to 10 years and 
^fines (Sec. 366 A, 372 and 37.3) for the procurement, buying and selling of 
girls under IB years for prostitution. Similar penalties have also been pre- 
scribed for importing into India girls below 21 years for this purpose. In ad- 
*dition, the following special measures against immoral trallic are in force in 
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the States : 

The Bombay Prevention of Prostitution Act (Act XI of 1923). 

The Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act V of 1930). 

Tlie Bcritral Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act VI of 1933). 

The UP Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act VIII of 1933). 

The Punjab Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act IV of 1935). 

The Madhya Pradesh Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act III of 1953). 

The Bihar Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act III of 191-fl'). 

The Mysore Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act VIIl of 1936). 

7die Travancorc-Cochin Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act IV of 1952). 

The Saurashtra Prevention of Prostitution Act (Act VIII of 1952). 

The Hyderabad Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act XLIX of 1952). 

The Ajmer Prev^ention of Prostitution Act (Act 1 of 1953). 

The Patiala Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Act II of 2004 Bikrami). 

The Su|3pression of Immoral Traffic Act (Jammu & Kashmir Act of 1954). 

The Uttar Pradesh Naik Girls* Protection Act (Act VI 1 of 1929). 

The Uttar Pradesh Minor Girls’ Protection Act (Act VIII of 1929). 

The Bombay Uevadasi Protection Act (Act X of 1934). 

The Madras Devadasi (Prevention of Dedication) Act (Act XXXI of 1947). 

The Madras Act has been extended to the State of Andhra and the 
Bengal Act to Delhi. The Bombay Devadasi Protection Act, 1934, and the 
Madras Devadasi (Prevention of Dedication) Act, 1947, declare illegal the 
practice of dedicating women or girls as devadasis. The Uttar Pradesh Naik 
Girls’ Protection Act, 1929, authorises District Magistrates to remove minor 
girls of the Naik caste from the custody of their guardians, if it is suspected 
that such girls are being trained as prostitutes. The Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956, received the assent of the President 
on December 30, 1956. 

There are several institutions which aim at making good citizens out 
of fallen women. The more important of such institutions arc the two Stri 
Sadanas maintained by the State of Madras. The Shradhanand Anath 
Mahilashram of Bombay, the Good Sheplicrd Home in Madras, Cris- 
pin’s Home in Poona, the Salvation Army Home, the Fendall Home and the 
All-Bengal Women’s Union Home in West Bengal and the Khushalbagh 
Mission Orphanage at Gorakhpur. Out of 80 Homes and ^bout 330 
Rescue Shelters which are being opened in various parts of the country with 
assistance from the Central Social Welfare Board during the second 
Plan period, some are meant for lodging and reclaiming women and girls re- 
covered from houses of ill-repute. 

Juvenile Delinquents 

Children Acts are in force in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. The Bombay Act was extended to the former States of Ajmer 
and Delhi. The Borstal Schools Acts, which are slightly different in scope, 
arc in operation in the States of Andhra, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The Reformatory Schools Act of 
1897 has also been enforced in all the bigger States and some Union 
Territories. There are 67 remand homes, 49 certified schools, 7 reforma- 
tory schools, 8 borstal schools and 5 juvenile jails in the country. 

Besides formal education, vocational training in a number of trades 
is imparted to the inmates of the three types of institutions referred to 
above. Some of these institutions also provide juvenile delinqiients, on their 
release, with implements and money to enable them to settle down in trades 
learnt by them while in school. Others provide follow-up services. The 
inmates of the certified schools are given training in citizenship and democratic 
living and encouraged to take part in extra-curricular activities, such as 
sports, debates, dramas, music and scouting. 
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Beggars 

The Criminal Procedure Code treats vagrants and vagabonds alike and 
provides penalties under Section 55 (i) (b) and 109 (b). Beggars may be 
proceeded against under Section 133 as those committing public nuisance. 
Beggary within railway premises was prohibited by law on February 15, 1941. 
The following special Acts have been passed to prohibit begging in public 
places : 

The Bombay Prevention of Beggary Act, 1945. 

Tlic Bengal Vagrancy Act, 1943. 

The Bihar Prevention of Beggary Act, 1952. 

The Madras Prevention of Beggary Act, 1945. 

The Cochin Vagrancy Act, 1945. 

The Hyderabad Prevention of Beggary Act, 1941. 

The Mysore Prevention of Beggary Act, 1944. 

The 'I’ravancorc Prohibition of Begging Act, 1945. 

The Bhopal Prevention of Beggary Act, 1947. 

Begging is also prohibited in Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Uttar Pra- 
desh under the respective Municipalities Acts. The Police Acts of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras City also provide measures against begging. 

There are institutions in the States for the custody, care and assistance 
of beggars in their rehabilitation. There arc 18 certilied institutions with a 
total capacity for 2,000 beggars in Bombay. West Bengal has 8 beggar 
homes with accomodation for 2,050. There are 7 similar institutions in 
Madras, 8 including 3 relief settlements in Kerala and 2 in the Union 
Territory of Delhi. There is a Beggar Home each in the States of Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. The inmates of these homes are 
provided with food, clothing, education, facilities for physical culture and 
vocational training. The money seized from the vagrants is used for their 
common benefit such as the purchase of radio sets. Annual sports are a re- 
gular feature of the homes. Programmes of bhajaris and folk songs arc or- 
ganised. The inmates arc taken to places of interest like the zoo and the 
museum and are treated to cinema shows. 

Bal Sahyog 

A novel type of vagrant home-cum-training centre is in existence in 
New Delhi in which the inmates take part in the management of the home. 
Juvenile vagrants are picked up by contact clubs operating in difl'erent parts 
of the city and arc given training in carpentry, tin-smithy, tailoring, spinning, 
weaving and canning. The home also offers adequate facilities for tlie edu- 
cation and recreation of the inmates. 

CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 

The Central Social Welfare Board, set up in August 1953, is an auto- 
nbmous body through which funds made available under the Plan by the 
Government* are distributed to voluntary social service oganisations for 
“ strengthening, improving and extending the existing activities in the 
field of social welfare and for developing new programmes and carrying out 
pilot projects. It is also charged with the task of exydoring the need for and 
the possibility of implementing new welfare activities. 

Among the various schemes directly sponsored by the Board are the 
Welfare Extension Projects, Urban Family Welfare Projects and the training 
programmes. Welfare Boards, consisting mainly of women social workers 
and representatives of the State Governments, have also been constituted 

* Rs. 4 crore under the first Plan and Rs. 14 crorc under the second Plan. 
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and arc functioninjy in all the States. Since its inception the Board has 
sanctioned Rs, 1 10 lakh by way of yearly grants-in-aid to 4,185 institutions 
and Rs. 88.10 lakh as long-term grants to 482 institutions. 

Welfare Extension Projects 

A scheme of rural welfare, known as Welfare Extension Projects, was 
launched on August 1 5, 1 954. Each of these projects covers a group of about 
25 villages and a population of about 20,000. The programme and acti- 
vities of these projects comprise bolwadis (community creches and pre-basic 
schools), maternity and infant health services (including those for the handi- 
capped and the delinquents), literacy and social education for women, arts 
and crafts centres and recreational activities. Care has been taken to avoid 
duplication of activities conducted by governmental and non-govcrnmcntal 
organisations in the areas covered by the Welfare Extension Projects. 

The coverage of these projects between August 1954 and December 
1957 is indicated in the table below: 

TABLE 50 

WELFARE EXTENSION PROJECTS 


! 

Number 1 
of Welfare ] 
Extension 
Projects 

Number 
of centres 

1 

V'kllafTcs 1 
covered ' 

Popula- 
tion cover- 
ed (in 
lakhs) 

Total 
expendi- 
ture (in 
lakhs of 
rupees)* 

C.SWR’S 
coninbu- 
tion (in 
lakl s of 
ruf)fe.s) 

AufTiist 19.54 to 
March 1956 

292 

1 

1,150 

6,000 

55 

32.40 

21.60 

April 1956 to 
December 1957 

138 

j 

828 

3,715 

32 

30.00 

20.00 

TOTAL 

430 

1,978 

9,715 

87 

62.-10 

41.60 


Welfare Extension Projects of the New Type 

April 1957 to 

January 1958 42 588 4,200 20 

tA, estimated at the 
end of the sec- 
ond Plan period 

(March 19G1) 1,550 13,250 1,19,000 715.00! 1.503.001 736.00 


The Project Implementing Committee is respon.sible for the formula- 
tion and execution of the programme in each Welfare Extension Project area. 
Each project area is generally divided into 4 or 5 centres of 5 villages each, 
each centre being under the charge of a trained gram sevika, who is assisted 
by a midwife or a dai and a craft assistant. The expenditure on each project 
during the first Five-Year Plan was Rs. 25,000. Half of this amount was con- 
tributed by the Board as grants-in-aid, while the other half was raised from 
other sources such as the State Governments, local bodies and public con- 
tributions. From April 1, 1957, the Board has undertaken all work rela*- 
ting to the welfare of women and children in the Community Development 
blocks and most of the welfare extension projects will be established in com- 

• Exclusive of expenditure met from local contributions. 

■]■ This includes both old and new types of projects. 
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munity development V)lock areas. Each project covers about 100 villages 
and a population of 00,000 to 70,000. 

For the execution of this programme, 1,300 ffram sevikas, 39 midwives 
had received training up lo the end of August 1957 and 1,045 gram sevikas 
and 254 mid wives were under training. 

Urban Family Welfare Scheme 

A scheme called ihc Urban Family Welfare Scheme has been sponsored 
for promoting the welfare of women. Under this, industrial co-operatives 
are being formed for starting small-scale industj ics in selected urban areas. 
Each of these industries will provide employment (mainly at their homes) 
to about 500 women of lower middle class families. According to an 
estimate, a woman employed in this way earns between Re. 1 and Rs. 1.50 
per day. Five such units bcncfitiing 2,500 families have already gone into 
production at Delhi, Hyderabad, Vijayawada and Poona. A few others 
will be set up shortly in Assam, Bombay, Kerala, Mysore and West Bengal, 
the aim being to set up 20 such units by the end of the second Plan period for 
the benefit of 10,000 families. 

Other Programmes 

On the basis of the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on 
After-care Programmes and of the Social and Moral Advisory Committee, 
a comprehensive programme for starting oO after-care homes, at the rale of 
5 fiach for a State, and nearly 330 shelters, at the rate of one in each district, 
has been fonnulatc'd. 'Fhc homes \V'ill provide appi opiiatc training and meet 
other needs of persons discharged from correctional and non-corrcctional 
institutions and rescued women and girls and render necessary assistance 
for their economic rehabilitation. The shelters will receive discharged and 
rescued persons and send them lo the homes, assisting their rehabilitation 
in certain cases. The following table indicates tlic progress made in this 
direction : 


TABLE 51 



Number of 
Stale homes 

Number of 

District 

shelleis 

Number of 
production 
units 

Number of 
beneficiaries 

From April 1956 to December 
1957 

31 i 

90 

31 

10,000 

As eslim.itccl at the end of the 
second Plan period (March 
1961) 

80 

330 

80 

40,000 


The Board has formulated three new pi ogrammes of social welfare to 
be implemented during the rest of the second Plan period. One of these is the 
starting of 100 pilot Welfare Extension Projects in urban areas ; the second 
relates to the provision of facilities to enable women in the age group 25 to 
30 years to attain the minimum educational qualifications prescribed for 
recruitment as welfare workers like Gram Sevikas, midwives, primary teachers 
etc., and the third makes provision for basic welfare services in Gramdan 
villages. AU these programmes arc to be worked through voluntary welfare 
organisations, to which grants-in-aid will be made by the Board. 



CHAPTER XIII 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Of nearly 88.6 lakh displaced persons from Pakistan who had migrated 
to India till the end of 1957, 47.4 lakhs came from West Pakistan and 
the rest from East Pakistan. While the large-scale influx of such persons from 
West Pakistan came to an end some years ago, migrants from East Pakistan 
continued to enter the country in considerable numbers till October 1956, 
when their entry came to be regulated by a system of priorities in the issue 
of migration certificates. 

The assistance provided by Government towards the relief and rehabi- 
litation of displaced persons till the end of December 1957 and the State-wise 
distribution of the displaced population are shown in the tables below. 

TABLE 52 

EXPENDITURE ON DISPLACED PERSONS 


{Tn crores nf rupees) 



On D.P.s From 
VVest Pakistan 

On D.P.s From 
East Pakistan 

Total 

Grants 

80 11 

60 13 

140 24 

Loans 

25 39 

33 37 

58 76 

lloiisinj; 

59.82 

30.38 

90.20 

Establishment 

1.95 

.45 

2 40 

Compensation 

Loans by Rehabilitation Finance 

74.00 

— 

74,00 

Administration (up to 31.12.57) 

7.97 

4.28 

12.25 

Miscellaneous 

.01 

— 

0.01 

Dandakaraiiya Scheme 

— 

.25 

.25 

TOTAL . . 

249.25 

128.86 

378. 11 


TABLE 53 

DISTRIBUTION OF DISPLACED POPULATION 


State 

Number oF Displaced Persons 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 


4,000 

4,000 

As.sarn 

3,33,000 

1,54,000 

4,87,000 

Bihar 

1 7,000 

50,000 

67,000 

Bombay . . 

54,000 

3,61,000 

4,15,000 

Madhya Pradesh 

51,000 

1,59,000 

2,10,000 

Madras 

1,000 

8,000 

9,000 

Mysore . . 

2,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Orissa 

10,000 

2,000 

12,000 

Punjab 

16,11,000 

11,26,000 

27,37,000 

Rajasthan 

1,64,000 

2,09,000 

3,73,000 

Uttar Pradesh 

54,000 

4,32,000 

4,86,000 

West Bengal 

15,94,000 

15,69,000 

31,63,000 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

4,000 

— 

4,000 

Delhi 

30,000, 

4,71,000 

5,01,000 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

Manipur 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Tripura . . 

2,36,000 

1,38,000 

3,74,000 

TOTAL . . 

41,63,000 

46,93,000 

88,56,000 
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DISPLACED PERSONS FROM EAST PAKISTAN 

Over 97 per cent of the displaced persons from East Pakistan are con- 
ccntrated in West Bengal (31.63 lakhs), Assam (4.87 lakh.s) and Tripura 
(3.74 lakhs), the rest being dispersed in Bihar (67,000), Orissa (12,000), 
Uttar Pradesh (6,000) and Manipur (2,000). 2.64 lakh persons were still 

being maintained at the end of 1957 in 168 camps located in West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Tripura. Unattached women and children, and old and 
infirm displaced persons were being cared for in 44 homes and infirmaries 
in the eastern zone with accommodation for about 60,000 inmates. 

About 46,000 displaced persons in Bihar have been dispersed to re- 
habilitation sites and the rest are expected to be settled by the end of 1958. 
Nearly 4,000 persons still being maintained at the Charbatia Camp in 
Orissa are also to be dispersed to rehabilitation sites by the end of 1958. 
Uttar Pradesh and Manipur have practically completed their rehabilitation 
programme. About 75,000 out of 1,28,000 families in Assam have been 
provided with rehabilitation assistance and the rest will be resettled during 
the next two years. In spite of paucity of available cultivable land and 
limited scope for industries in Tripura, 53,000 out of 83,000 displaced families 
have been given rehabilitation assistance and the rest are expected to be 
settled by the end of the second Plan per iod. West Bengal has already pro- 
vided assistance to 28.99 lakh persons in their rehabilitation. 

The rapid rehabilitation of the camp population under the Land 
Development Scheme for Rural Rehabilitation, the Dandakaranya and the 
Raima Senna Valley Scheme is receiving special attention. Homes are being 
constructed for the unattached, old and infirm who may have to be main- 
tained by Government for a relatively longer time. 

To resettle 4,9 lakh families of the displaced persons from East Pakistan, 
loans to the exte.nt of Rs. 50 crorc have so far been advanced. With a view 
to rehabilitating surplus displaced population in States other than West 
Bengal, Assam and Tripura, 65 schemes providing for the settlement of 
7,834 families on 42,462 acres of land have already been sanctioned involv- 
ing a cost of Rs. v3.39 crore. Under this scheme, 2,021 displaced families 
have been rehabilitated in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. Possibilities are 
being explort'd to locate over 2 lakh acres of land for the purpose of rehabili- 
tation in the States of Bombay, U. P., Orissa, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 

Till the end of 1957, a sum of Rs. 142.67 lakh has been sanctioned as 
house building loans to the displaced persons in urban areas. The table 
below indicates the State-wise location and the total number of the 
residential units constructed ; i 

TABLE 54 


No. of residential units 


State 

By Government 

By D.P.s with 
the State 
assistance 

Total 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

452 

560 

1,012 

Assam 

23 

27,290 

27,313 

Bihar 

676 

3,409 

4,085 

Manipur 

— 

607 

607 

Orissa 

— 

2,520 

2,520 

Tripura . . 

— 

73,130 

73,130 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,173 

— 

1,173 

West Bengal 

6,039 

2,73,600 

2,79,639 

TOTAL . . 

8,363 

3,81,116 

3,89,479 
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In addition, 137 squatters’ colonies have been selected for regularisa- 
tion, of which colonics providing for 6,733 families have been regularised. 
A sum of Rs. 264.411 lakh has been sanctioned for development of 7 1 urban 
and rural colonies. 

Up to June 1957, about 32,000 persons received training in various arts 
and crafts and about 6,000 were undergoing training. To provide employ- 
ment to tlie displaced persons in development schemes, Contracts Divisions 
have been set up, die one in West Bengal employing about 4,000 displaced 
persons daily. About 2.08 lakh displaced persons have so far been placed in 
employment thi ough the medium of eniployineni exchange. Twenty schemes 
ha\’c been sanctioned for the setting up or expansion of the medium in- 
dustries. Tliese will cost about Rs. 2.60 crorc and provide nnploymcnt 
to about 10,000 persons. During 1957, 18 schemes of small-scale industj ies 
were sanctioned. These will cost Rs. 15.28 lakh and offer employment 
to 2,730 displaced peisons. 

For the education of the displaced students in the eastern region, the 
opening of 1,529 primary schools, 22 secondary schools and 20 rollegcs has 
been sanctioned. Dmirig 1957, the expenditure on displaced students was 
estimated at Rs. 146.9 lakh. 

With a view to resettling a sizeable displaced population, an area of 
80,000 scj. miles is being developed on the ])oideis of Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh under the Dandakaianya Scheme. It is 
expected that before the onset of the monsoon, 1,000 acres of land will be 
reclaimed for the purpose of setting up a small colony of 100 displaced 
families. 


DISPLACED PERSONS FROM WEST PAKISTAN 

Though relief camps for displaced persons from West Parisian have 
long been close^d down, about 20,000 unattached women and children and 
old and irilirm persons are still being maintained in homes and infirmaries 
organised and run by Government and 2,250 such persons maintained in 
private homes continued to receive gratuitous relief. Over Rs. 6 crorc 
have been spent on the maintenance, education and technical training of the 
inmates of these homes and infirmaries. An efibrt is being made to train 
and educate the able-l:)odied and young and to disperse others with reha- 
bilitation grants and cash allowances before tansferring the administration 
of these homes to State Governments. 

About 50 per cent of the 47.40 lakh displaced persons from West 
Pakistan have been settled on evacuee land and in occupations ancillary to 
agriculture. Fifty per cent of displaced non-agricullui ist population has 
been accommodated in evacuee houses and new constructions for the other 
half put up. Of the 19 new townships set up in the western region, the 
Central Government were directly associated with the construction and ad- 
ministration of four townships of Faridabad, Rajpura, Nilokhcri and Hasli- 
napur. By the end of December 1957, about 1.63 lakh re.sideniial units were 
constructed by Government and displaced persons with governmental assis- 
tance. The following table shows the State-wise distribution of the resi- 
dential units constructed. 

Besides about 2 00 lakh displaced non-agriculturists have been provi- 
ded with gainful employment in the services and trades and about 90,000 
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TABLE 55 


Number of residential units constructed 


State 

By Government 

By displaced 

persons with 

State assistance 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

21 

. . 

21 

Bihar 

547 

• . 

547 

Bombay . . 

38,466 

4,374 

42,840 

Delhi 

33,700 

7,989 

41,689 

Jammu and Kashmir 

500 

1,200 

1,700 

Kcra'a 


1,324 

1,324 

Madliya Pradesh 

5,664 

23 

5,687 

Madras 

92 

. . 

92 

Mysore .. 

53 

2 

55 

Punjab 

45,099 

2,426 

47,525 

Rajasthan 

2,274 

977 

3,251 

Uttar Pradesh 

12,340 

6,114 

18,4.54 

TOTAL . . 

1,38,756 

24,429 

1,63,185 


have been jijiven vocational and technical traininc^. An aggregate of Rs. 
22.8") ci’orc lias been advanced as loans through the State governments and 
the Rehabilitation Finance Administration to enable the urban cJis])laced 
population to set up trades and industries. In addition, 85 schemes for 
medium and small-scale industries have been sanctioned, involving an 
expend! tine of Rs. 1.27 crore. These schemes are expected to open up 
employment opportunities for 8,700 persons. 

A sum of Rs. 1.80 crore was advanced to educational, medical and 
cultural institutions as graints-in-aid for providing facilities to displaced 
students. In addition, a sum of Rs. 36.58 lakh was paid as grants to the 
State Governments for providing financial assistance to displaced students, 

COMPENSATION 

The Final Compensation Scheme, approved by Parliament in Septem- 
ber 1955, replaced the Interim Compensation Scheme sanctioned in Novem- 
ber, 1053. Under this scheme, a compensation j)ool was created out of all 
evacuee property valued at Rs. 100 crorc and a Government contril)iiiion of 
Rs. 85 crore in the shape of Government built property constructed for 
displaced persons. This pool is being utilised to compensate displaced 
claimants for the immovable property left behind by them in Pakistan. Pro- 
perty of the value of Rs. 10,000 and under — accounting for 90 per cent of 
evacuee property and 97 per cent of Government built property is sold to 
the dispLiced claimants arid non-claimants at the reserve price. The loans 
advanced towards their purchase are adjusted against their claims. Besides, 
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the Scheme provides for payment in cash of verified claims up to 
Rs. 10,000. Since May 1957 cash payment of such claims is restricted 
to Rs. 1,000, the balance being paid in 4 per cent National Plan Savings 
Certificates. 

Up to the end of December 1957, a sum of Rs. 74.00 crorc was paid 
as compensation to 2.47 lakh claimants. This amount includes Rs. 43.37 
crore paid in cash, Rs. 18.85 crore in property and Rs. 11.78 crorc by ad- 
justment of public dues. In addition, 79,109 claimants have been paid the 
first instalment of compensation under the Interim Scheme and 1,67,459 
claimants full compensation under the Final Scheme. As many as 26,767 cer- 
certificates of admissibility of compensation have also been issued. Com- 
pensation was paid till the end of 1957 to about half the total number of 
claimants (4.60 lakh). Payment to the rest is expected to be made during 
the next two years. 


OTHER KINDS OF RELIEF 

Emergency Relief Organisation 

A country-wide organisation known as the Emergency Relief Orga- 
nisation to provide relief in times of floods, famines, earthquakes, etc., is in 
the process of being established. The Organisation will ensure that ; 

(i) relief operations are conducted according to plans drawn up 

ahead of an emergency and, as far as possible, by personnel 
well-trained in conducting such operations ; 

(ii) emphasis is laid on the principle of self-help so that assistance 

from outside the area affected by a disaster is reduced to the 
minimum; 

(iii) each of the interested social welfare agencies is allotted a de- 

finite role to play ; and 

(iv) the district and local authorities, the State Governments and 

the Government of India take on themselves the responsibility 
for proper integration of the activities in this respect within 
their respective spheres. 

The Organisation, when fully established, will function at the Central, 
State and district levels. The central organisation will implement the 
emergency relief policy of the Government, co-ordinate the efforts of the 
States and provide such relief services and supplies as can be arranged only 
by the Government of India. 

The Scheme has been accepted in principle by all the States and Ter- 
ritories, The organisation has been established at the State and district levels 
in Bombay, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Mani- 
pur, Pondicherry and Tripura, while Bihar, Madras, Mysore and Uttar 
Pradesh have set it up at the State level only. 

As part of the Central Emergency Relief Organisation, a training 
institute known as the Central Emergency Relief Training Institute hcia 
been set up at Nagpur and has started functioning. The Institute is inten- 
ded to lay down a basic pattern of training in emergency relief operations for 
the country as a whole and provides a source of supply of trained personnel in 
adequate numbers not only for instructional purposes but also for manning 
the various relief services envisaged under the Scheme. Seven courses of 
training, each of five week’s duration, have so far been completed. 
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Prime Minister's National Relief Fund 

Since November 1947, when the Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Fund was founded, a sum of about Rs. 1.82 crore has been used in providing 
relief to people affected by national clamilies such as earthquakes, floods, 
cyclones, draught, famine, and fire. Relief has also been given to displaced 
persons from Pakistan. During 1957, the disbursements from the Fund were 
as follows, leaving a balance of about Rs. 5,19,262 : 


Rs. 

Andhra Pradesh . . . . . . . . 30,000 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . 25,000 

Bihar . , . . . . . , . . 3,50,000 

Bombay .. ., 15,000 

Himachal Pradesh . . . , . . , . 15,000 

Jammu and Kashmir .. .. .. 1,67,596 

Madhya Pradesh ., .. .. 33,000 

Madras .. .. .. .. 25,000 

Orissa . . , . . . . . . . 50,000 

Rajasthan , . . , . . . . 25,000 

Uttar Pradesh .. .. .. .. 2,25,000 

West Bengal .. .. ,, 25,000 

TOTAL 


9,86,096 



CHAPTER XIV 


SCHEDULED CASTES, SCHEDULED TRIBES 
AND OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES 

The welfare and advancement of certain sections of the Indian popu- 
lation has been made the special concern of the State under the Constitution. 
It prescrilies protection and safeguards for these classes — Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes — either specilically or by 
way of general rights of citizens with the object of promoting their educa- 
tional and economic interests and of removing certain special social disabili- 
ties the Scheduled Castes were subject to. These are: 

(i) the abolition of “ Untouchability ** and the forbidding of its 
practice in any form (Art. 17) ; 

(ii) the promotiori of the educational and economic interests of 
these classes and their protection from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitation (Art. 46) ; 

(iii) the throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus (An. 25) ; 

(iv) the removal of any disability, liability, restriction or condition 
with regard to access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and 
places of public entertainment, the use of wells, tanks, bathing 
ghats, roads and places of public resort maintained wholly 
or partly out of State funds or dedicated to the use of the ge- 
neral public (Art. 15) ; 

(v) the right to practise any profession or carry on any occupa- 
paiion, trade or business (Art. 19) ; 

(vi) the forbidding of any denial of admission to educational insti- 
tutions maintained by the State or receiving aid out of 
State funds (Art. 29) ; 

(vii) the obligation of the State to consider their claims in the 
making of appointments to public services and reservation 
for them in case of inadequate representation (Arts. 16 
and 335) ; 

(viii) special representation in Parliament and State Legislatures 
for a period of ten years (Arts. 330, 332 and 334) ; 

(ix) the setting up of advisory councils and separate departments 
in the States and the appointment of a Special Officer at the 
Centre to promote their welfare and safeguard their interests 
(Arts. 164, 353 and Fifth Schedule) ; and 

(x) special provision for the administration and control of sche- 
duled and tribal areas (Arts. 244 and Fifth and Sixth Sche- 
dules). 

The population of the Scheduled Castes is now estimated at 5.53 crorcs 
as a result of the issue of revised lists under the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes Lists (Modification) Order, 1956. Ex-criminal Tribes number 
al)out 40 lakhs, while the number of other backward classes is yet to be 
finally determined. 
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The State-wise distribution of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes accord- 
ing to the 1951 census is shown in the following table: 

TABLE 5G 

POPULATION OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


Starc/Union Territory 

Scheduled 
Castes — 1 95 1 
estimates 

1 ^ ^ 

Scheduled 
Tribes — 1951 
esiimaies 

INDIA 

5,5l,70,fj86 

2,25,1 1,854 

States 

1 


Andhra Pradesh 

44,15,995 

11,49,919 

Assam 

4^') .1^044 

17,61.434 

Bihar 

49,15,990 

38,83.097 

Bombay 

52,0? ,07 7 

37,43,108 

Kerala 

12,07,294 

1,31-, 757 

Madhya Pradesh 

39,12,205 

40,44,128 

Mad ras 

1,8^6 

1,36,376 

Mysore 

25,03.142 

80,102 

Orissa 

26.29,250 

30,09,530 

Punjab 

, 31,90,983 

2,661 

Rajasthan 

25,02,202 

17,74.278 

Uiiar Pradesh 

1,31,03,398 

— 

West Bengal 

47,43,713 

15,66,860 

Territories 



Andaman and Nicobar 



Islands 

— 

— ■ 

Delhi 

2,68,530 

— 

Himachal Pradesh 

3,19.972 

27,928 

Laccadive , Minicoy and 



Amindivi Islands 

— 

13,486 

Manipur 

28,647 

1,94,239 

Tripura 

46,508 

1,92,293 


MEASURES TO ERADICATE UNTOUCHABILITY 

A three-pronged attack — legislative, executive and educational — has 
been launched to eradicate the evil of unlouchability which continues to be 
practised in some form or the other in certain parts of the country. 

The Untouchability (^OJfences) Act, 1955 

This Act, which came into force on June 1, 1955, provides penalties for 
preventing a person, on the ground of untouchability, from entering a place 
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of public worship, ofTering prayers therein or taking water from a sacred 
tank, well or spring. Penalties are also provided for enforcing all kinds of 
social disabilities, such as denying access to any shop, public restaurant, public 
hospital or educational institution, hotel or any place of puldic entertainment; 
the use of any road, river, well, tank, water tap, bathing ghat, cremation 
ground, sanitary convenience, dharmshala, sarai or musajirkhana or utensils kept 
in such institutions and hotels and restaurants. The Act also prescribes 
penalities for enforcing occupational, professional or trade disabilities or 
disabilities in the matter of enjoyment of any benefit under a charitable trust, 
in the construction or occupation of any residential premises in any locality 
or the observance of any social or religious usage or ceremony. 

The Act also lays down penalties for refusing to sell goods or render 
services to a Harijan because he is a Harijan ; for molesting, injuring or an- 
noying a person or organising a boycott of, or taking any part in the ex-com- 
munication of a person who has exercised the rights accruing to him as a 
result of the abolition of untouchability. 

Higher penalties have been prescribed for subsequent offences. For 
the purposes of awarding punishments, incitement or abetment of the offence 
has been treated in the same manner as the commission of the offence. The 
onus of proving innocence has been thrown on the accused. The offences 
under this Act are cognisable and compoundable. 

Campaign Against Untouchability 

Since 1954, the Government of India have been giving financial 
backing to the movement to eradicate untouchability. Both official 
and non-official agencies are being utilised for this purpose. The 
State Governments have instructed their district officers and other 
officials, who deal with the public, to stress the need for and urgency of 
doing away with this evil. “ Harijan Days ” and “ Harijan Weeks ” are 
observed in almost all the States to focus public attention and enlist the 
people’s co-operation in the eradication of untouchability. State and Dis- 
trict Advisory Committees have been established to promote co-operation 
between the Scheduled Castes and other sections of society. Publicity me- 
dia, such as books, pamphlets, handbills, and audio-visual aids have 
also been pressed into service. 

The assistance and co-operation of voluntary organisations, such as the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Bharatiya Depressed Classes League, the Harijan 
Ashram of Allahabad, etc., have been obtained in the fight against untoucha- 
bility. A sum of Rs. 61,50,746, of which Rs. 14,77,200 came from the Cen- 
tre, was given as grants-in-aid to these organisations during the first Plan 
period. The Central grant earmarked for this purpose under the second 
Plan is Rs. 50 lakh with an additional Rs. 25 lakh to be spent on publicity 
through the media of films, press, radio, etc., 

The Central Government have already sanctioned Rs. 9,22,225 for direct 
payment to non-official organisations during the year 1956-57. In addi- 
tion, a sum of Rs. 4,50,000 has been provided for the production of films on 
the removal of untouchability. Grants are also being given to the State 
Governments for this purpose. 

REPRESENTATION IN LEGISLATURES 

Under Articles 330, 332 and 334 of the Constitution, seats, proportion- 
ate as far as possible to their population in the States, have been reserved for 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the Lok Sabha and the State Vidhan 
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Sabhas for a period of ten years after the inauguration of the Constitution. 
Table 57 gives details of the representation in Parliament and the State 
Legislatures. 


TABLE 57 

SEATS RESERVED FOR SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED 
TRIBES IN PARLIAIVIENT AND STATE LEGISLATURES 


State/Union 

Territory 

In Parliament 

In the Slate Legislature 

Total i 

number of ’ 
seats in 
the House 
of the 
People 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

I'otal 1 

number of 
Seats in 
the Legis- 
lative 
Assembly 

! 

Scheduled l 
Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

States 







Andhra Pradesh 

43 

6 

2 

301 

43 

11 

Assam 

12 

1 

2(a) 

108 

5 

26 

Bihar 

53 

7 

5 

310 

40 

32 

Boinljay 

66 

7 

5 

396 

43 

31 

Kerala 

18 

2 

0 

126 

11 

1 

Madh ya Pradesh 

36 

5 

7 

288 

43 

54 

Madias 

41 

7 

• • 

205 

37 

1 

Mysore 

26 

3 


208 

28 

1 

Orissa 

20 

4 

4 

140 

25 

29 

Punjab 

22 

5 

• • 

154 

33 

« - 

Rajasthan 

22 1 

3 

2 

176 

28 

20 

Uttar Pradesh 

06 

18 


430 . 

89 


West 

36 

6 

2 

252 

45 

15 

JamiTiu and 







Kashmir 

6 

. . 

. . 

100(b) 

. . 

— 

Territories 




1 



Delhi 

5 

1 





Diinachal 







Pradesh 

4 

1 


, , 

, , 


Manipvir 

2 

. . 

1 

. , 

, , 


Tripura 

2 

i 

> 



•• 

500 

j 

1 76 

i 

1 3,202 

i 

470 

221 


REPRESENTATION IN THE SERVICES 

The manner in which the State carries out its obligation to reserve posts 
for them in the public services in case of inadequate representation 
and to consider their claims consistent with the maintenance of 
cfliciency of administration, has been left outside tlie purview of obligatory 
consultation with Public Service Commissions (Art. 320 (4) ). 

On January 26, 1950, the Union Government decided that 12 J per 
cent of the vacancies for which recruitment is made by open competition 
on an all-India basis and 1G§ per cent of the vacancies to which recruit- 
ment is made otherwise, be reserved for the Scheduled Castes. For the 
Scheduled Tribes, the vacancies are to be reserved at a uniform rate of 5 
per cent in both cases. Where recruitment is made on a regional basis, 
the reservation must be in proportion to the population of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the region, subject to a minimum reserva- 
tion of 5 per cent for the Scheduled Tribes. 


One seat reserved for the Autonomous Districts in Assam. 

Number prescribed in die new Constitution of Jammu and Kashmir. 
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To facilitate their adequate representation in the services, the mini* 
mum age limit for recruitment has been raised by five years and examination 
fees have been reduced by three-fourths. The principle of reservation will 
also apply in cases where promotion is subject to the passing of a qualifying 
departmental examination. The standard of qualification for Scheduled 
Castes or Tribes need not in such cases be as high as for other candidates. 
If no suitable Scheduled Caste candidates are available for the reserved posts, 
they arc to be treated as reserved for Scheduled Tribes and vice versa. Only 
when suitable candidates are not available from either is a post to be 
treated as unreserved. 

To properly give effect to the reservation decided upon, model rosters 
have been prescribed for recruitment by open competition and otherwise. 
Employing authorities arc required to maintain a roster of every 40 vacan- 
cies, the number of vacancies to be reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes being specified in it. If the vacancies in a Service or Cadre arc too 
few for the purpose, all corresponding posts arc to be grouped together. 
There is a provision for the carry over for two years of reserved vacancies for 
which suitable candidates from these classes are not forthcoming. Annual 
reports arc required to be submitted by the employing authorities for scruti- 
ny by the Government. Concessions in the matter of confirmation and pro- 
tection in the matter of retrenchment have also been extended to these clas- 
ses. Statutory bodies and semi-governmental institutions functioning under 
the Central Government are also required to obsei've tiic rules laid down for 
reservation. Some of the State Governments have also drawn up rules for 
the reservation of posts for these classes, and steps were taken during 1956-57 
to increase their representation in State services. 

At the beginning of 1957, 2,26,000 persons belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes were holding permanent and temporary posts 
in the Government of India. Statistics collected through Employment 
Exchanges reveal that 33,000 persons were placed in employment during 
1936, i.e., 14,500 by the Central Government, about 9,500 by the State 
Governments and approximately 9,000 by other employers. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SCHEDULED AND TRIBAL AREAS 

Part X of the Constitution read with the Fifth and Sixth Schedules 
provides for the administration and control of the Scheduled Areas and 
Scheduled Tribes in States other than Assam and for the administration 
of tribal areas in Assam. 

Autonomous Tribal Areas of Assam 

In pursuance of the provisions of the Sixth Schedule, 1 Regional 
Council and 5 District Councils have been set up in the districts of the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo Hills, North Cachar Hills and Mikir 
Hills. Each of these District Councils consists of not more than 24 members, 
three-fourths of them being elected by adult suffrage. The Councils possess 
wide legislative and rule making powers as also certain financial and taxa- 
tion powers. 

Tribes Advisory Councib in Other States 

The Fifth Schedule to the Constitution provides for the setting up of a 
Tribes Advisory Council in each of the States having Scheduled Areas and, 
if the President so directs, for constituting such a Council in States which have 
Scheduled Tribes but no Scheduled Areas. Tribes Advisory Councils have 
been set up so far in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombayi Madhya 
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Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, • Rajasthan, and West Bengal. These Councils 
advise the Governors on such matters, concerning the welfare of the 
Scheduled Tribes and development of the Scheduled Areas as may be referred 
to them. 


WELFARE AND ADTISORY AGENCIES 

Commissioner for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

A Special Officer has been appointed by the President under Article 
338 of the Constitution to (i) investigate all matters relating to the safeguards 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes provided under the Constitu- 
tion, and (ii) report to the President on the working of these safeguards. The 
Commissioner has so far submitted six reports to the President, Each 
State will have in the near future one Assistant Commissioner to assist the 
Commissioner in the discharge of his duties. 

Central Advisory Boards 

To associate members of Parliament and public workers with matters 
pertaining to the development of Tribal areas and the well-being of the 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes, two Central Advisory Boards — 
one for Tribal Welfare and another for Harijan Welfare — have been consti- 
tuted by the Government of India. These Boards advise the Government 
of India on all matters relating to the welfare of these classes. They arc also 
expected to assess the requirements of the tribal people in Scheduled and 
other Tribal Areas, formulate schemes for their welfare, periodically review 
the working of sanctioned schemes and evaluate the benefits derived from 
them with a view to suggesting improvements. 

Welfare Departments in the States 

The proviso to Article 164 (I) of the Constitution requires that in the 
States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, Welfare Departments in 
charge of a Minister be set up. Welfare Departments have been set up in 
these States as well as in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, 
Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. 

WELFARE SCHEMES 

Under Article 339 the Union Government can give directions 
to States in the drawing up and execution of schemes for the welfare 
of the Scheduled Tribes in the Slates. Under Article 275 (1) the 
Centre is required to give grants-in-aid to the States for approved schemes 
for their welfare and for improving the tone of administration in Scheduled 
Areas. The Government of India have been givinggrants for the welfare of 
cx-Criminal Tribes since 1953 and for that of the Scheduled Castes since 
1945. The steps taken to implement the constitutional directive are 
briefly noted below. 

Educational Facilities 

Measures to provide increased educational facilities have been taken, 
the emphasis being on vocational and technical training. The concessions 
include free tuition, stipends, scholarships and the provision of books, sta- 
tionery and other equipment. Clothing and mid-day meals are also supplied 
in many places. 

During the first plan period, a sum of Rs. 10,32,75,406 was spent on the 
education of the backward classes — Rs. 3,88,38,843 on Scheduled Castes, Rs. 
5,10,33,518 on Scheduled Tribes, Rs. 16,79,358 on ex-Griminal Tribes and 
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Rs. 1,17,23,687 on other Backward Classes. During the second Plan 
period, the expcnditijre proposed is Rs. 23,75,52,432. Tn 1956-57, a sum of 
Rs. 4,44,29,858 was spent, of which Rs. 4,34,99,473 were under the Central 
and Rs. 9,30,385 under the State Sei lor. 

An important recent development in furthering the education of 
tribal people has been the preparation of text books in 8 tribal dialects and 
the training of tribal teachers in some States. About 4,000 schools, of 
which 1,000 were seuashram schools and 650 sanskar kendras, balwadis, etc., 
were opened in the tribal areas during the first Plan period. 

The Government of India instituted a scheme for grant of scholarships 
to the Scheduled Castes in 1944-45. This benefit was extended to the Sche- 
duled Tribes in 1948-49 and other Backward Classes in 1949-50. The 
following table shows the amounts spent on ihis account. 

TABLE 58 


{In lakhs of rupees) 


Year 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

Other Back- 
ward Cla.sses 

Total 

i95«-52 

8.1O 

2.82 

4 41 

15.41 

1952-53 

>4-36 

5 22 

10.94 

30 -52 

1053-54 

26 . 36 

8.19 

26.51 

61.56 

1954-55 

45.80 

12.38 ' 

49 71 

107.89 

1955-56 

63 78 

13 05 

73 70 

' 5^^ 53 

1956-57* 

88.24 

15.68 

83.68 

187.60 


* Provisional 

The Central Government’s scheme to award scholarships to deserv- 
ing students from these classes for studies in foreign countries came into force 
in 1953-54, and from 1955-56 the number of such scholarships was increased 
from 6 to 12 — 4 for each of the three groups. Tourist class sea passages are 
also awarded to students who receive foreign scholarships without travel 
grants. So far 9 Scheduled Caste, 10 Scheduled Tribe and 12 other 
Backward Class scholars have been selected for the award of Overseas 
Government of India scholarships, in addition to 11 belonging to the other 
Backward Glasses and one to the Scheduled Castes under other central 
schemes. 

Seventeen and a half per cent of the merit scholarships granted by 
the Centre to deserving students of the lower income groups for studies in 
institutions which are members of the Indian Public Schools Conference, 
are reserved for the backward communities. Some of the State Govern- 
ments olTer similar scholarships. Some public schools also award scholar- 
ships to deserving backward class students. Reservation of seats, lower- 
ing of minimum qualifying marks and raising of the maximum age limit 
for admission of members of these classes in all technical and educational 
institutions are among other steps commended by the Union Govern- 
ment to all educational authorities. 

Economic Opportunity 

Among the measures taken to advance the economic interests of the 
tribal population, a scheme to control the wasteful method of shifting culti- 
vation is the most significant. Of a tribal population of 225 lakhs, about 
26 lakh persons practise shifting cultivation annually over an area of 
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22,55,816 acres, the tdtal area used so far for shifting cultivation being five 
times this figure. The problem is in its acute form in the States of Andhra, 
Assam, Bihar Madhya Pradesh and Orissa and the Union Territories of 
Manipur and Tripura. The scheme to control shifting cultivation was 
started during the first Plan period. Nine pilot project centres were esta- 
blished in the State of Assam, 4 colonisation schemes were started in Andhra 
and nearly 283 families in Bihar, 366 in Madhya Pradesh, 2,496 in Orissa 
and 3,124 in Tripura were settled under the scheme. 

In the second Five Year Plan, it is proposed to undertake a more 
ambitious programme of settling 27,213 tribal families and establishing 208 
demonstration centres and 3 pilot farms at an estimated cost of Rs. 207 ’33 
lakh. A further sum of Rs. 130 '00 lakh has been earmarked for tackling 
this problem in other ways in the States of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and the Union Territories of Manipur and 
Tripura. 

Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh 
have launched schemes to improve irrigation facilities, to reclaim waste 
land and to distribute it among members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. In addition, facilities for the purchase of livestock, 
fertilisers, agricultural implements, better seeds, etc., are also being extend- 
ed to them. Some States have set up demonstration farms for training 
them in methods of scientific cultivation. Cattle breeding and poultry 
farming are being encouraged among these people 

The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal are encouraging the development of cottage 
industries through loans, subsidies and training centres. Nearly 1 1 1 cottage 
industry centres were opened in the tribal areas during the firs! Plan period. 
Multi-purpose co-operative societies which provide credit in cash and in 
kind to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes have also been established in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and Wes! Bengal. 
During the first Plan period, 312 societies of this type were established and 
350 grain-golas were opened to advance loans in kind during the lean 
seasons of the year. In some States, such as Bombay and Andhra 
Pradesh, contracts for exploiting forest produce arc being given to the 
Scheduled Tribes through labour co-operative societies. During the first 
Plan period, 653 such societies were started in various Stales. 

Legislation exists in almost all the States to extend relief to the indebt- 
ed, including those belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. Measures for the abolition of their debt bondage have been 
taken in Orissa and Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and West Bengal have enacted tenancy laws to ensure 
security of land tenure to the Scheduled Tribes. 

Other Welfare Schemes 

Other welfare schemes include the grant of house sites free or at 
nominal cost, assistance by way of loans, subsidies and grants-in-aid to 
local bodies for the construction of houses for their Harijati employees and 
monetary assistance to co-operative building societies specially started for 
the benefit of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Some 2,340 
miles of bridle and hill paths were constructed at a cost of Rs. 6 
crore and 3,144 dispensaries and mobile health units established in tribal 
areas during the first Plan period. 
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Tribal Research Institutes 

Tribal research institutes, which undertake intensive studies of tribal 
arts, culture and customs, have been jset up in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal. The Gauhati University has 
started the study of the social and cultural life of the tribes in Assam, 
In Bombay, tribal research is being conducted by the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, the Gujarat Research Society and the 
University of Bombay, In West Bengal, the Cultural Research Institute 
has produced valuable reports on several aspects of tribal life in the State. 
The Department of Anthropology, Government of India, has completed 
intensive research studies on important tribes of Tripura and Kerala, while 
studies in respect of tribals in other States arc in progress. Studies in the 
culture and languages of the people of NEFA are being undertaken by the 
research department of NEFA. The Tribal Research Bureau in Orissa 
has aho under laken investigation on several important tribal problems. 
The Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, Udaipur, is a pioneer non-oHicial 
organisation which has conducted cultural survey of 14 tribes in the 
former Madhya Bharat State and others in Rajasthan. 

Progress Under Second Plan 

It is proposed to open 3,187 schools and hostels and 200 community 
and cultural centres in tribal areas and also to give stipends and other 
concessions to 3 lakh tribal students during the second Plan period. 
The corresponding educational facilities contemplated for the Scheduled 
Castes are the establishment of 6,000 schools and hostels and scholarships 
and freeships for 30 lakh students. For ex-Criminal Tribes, the Plan 
provides 1'16 lakh scholarships and other educational concessions. 
Besides the States’ plans to construct 10,200 miles of bridle and hill 
paths and 450 bridges in tribal areas, there is a Central Plan to build 
450 miles of motorable roads and 720 miles of bridle and hill paths 
involving an expenditure of Rs. 4 crorc. The health schemes comprise 
the opening of dispensaries, mobile health units, the training of health 
personnel, the construction of 41,000 wells and 2 reservoirs in the 
the tribal areas, 23,400 wells for the Scheduled Castes and over 394 wells 
for ex- Criminal Tribes. The housing programme comprises the pro- 
vision of 1,29,300 houses or house sites for the Scheduled Castes at a cost 
of Rs. 5 ‘25 crorc and 45,800 houses for the tribals. 

The Plan includes colonisation schemes for the settlement of 12,000 
tribal families in 186 colonies and rehabilitation of 15,246 families 
of cx-Criminal Tribes. There is also provision for the conversion of 
the 350 existing grain-golas into full fledged co-operatives and for starting 
800 additional forest multi-purpose co-operative societies. Table 59 
shows the details of expenditure under various heads for the first and 
second Plan periods. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MASS COMMUNICATION 

BROADCASTING 

There are today 28 radio stations covering all the important linguistic 
areas of the country as against only six in 1947. The stations are grouped 
into four regions as follows ; — 

North . . Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, 

Patna, Jullundur, Jaipur- Ajmer, 
Simla, Bhopal, Indore and 
Ranchi. 

West . . Bombay, Nagpur, Ahmeda- 

bad-Baroda, Poona, Rajkot and 
Dharwar. 

South . . Madras, Tiruchirapalli, Vijaya- 

wada, Trivandrum, Kozhikode, 
Hyderabad and Bangalore, 

East . . Calcutta, Cuttack and Gauhati. 

In addition, Radio Kashmir has two stations at Srinagar and Jammu, 
The number of radio centres, transmitters and receiving centres, as on 
March 1, 1958, was 32, 52 and 28, respectively. 

Programme Policy and Composition 

In planning its programmes, All India Radio is guided not only by the 
tastes and preferences of listeners but also by the important objectives which 
a broadcasting organisation must fulfil, namely, information, education 
and entertainment. It does not accept sponsored programmes or any matter 
that amounts to commercial advertising. Its news service is in accordance 
with responsible professional standards and covers only news of news value 
and of public interest. It maintains complete objectivity and impartiality 
in its news broadcasts. 

Music programmes comprise nearly a half of all the programmes 
broadcast from AIR. The content and scope of these programmes have 
already been dealt with in an earlier chapter.* Talks, features and dis- 
cussions cover a wide range of subjects and help listeners to keep abreast of 
the latest developments in arts, sciences and literatures. A National Pro- 
gramme of Talks given by well-known personalities in these fields is broadcast 
every Wednesday and is relayed by all stations. Documentary features, 
group discussions, interviews, etc., are being put on the air more frequently 
than before to make the programme interesting and varied. 

Table 60 shows the composition and the time approximately taken 
by various categories of programmes during 1957 : — 


* See Chapter IX 
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TABLE 60 

PROGRAMME COMPOSmONt 


Type of programme 


Total duration Approximate 

(in hours and percentage 

minutes) 


Home Services 

1. Indian Music 

2. Western Masic 

3. Spoken Word 

4. Drama, etc. 

5. News 

6. Publicity Items 

7. Other Broadcasts (including programmes for 
children, women, rural and industrial areas, 
schools and broadcasts of music lessons, 
Hindi lessons and other miscellaneous items 
not included under items 1 to 6 above) 

Total 


Esternal Services 


Mu.sic 
(i) Indian 


2,066) 

(ri) West Asian 


377) 

(m) African (Swahili) 


62) 

(iv) Western 


28) 

(: ) East Asian 


307) 


47,396-44i 
1,985—44 
5.030— 30 i 
4,318—00 
19,917— 40 i 
1,070—11 
19,606—45 


48.2 
2 0 
5 0 
4 0 
20.0 
1.1 
19.7 


99,323— 35^ 


100.00 


2,840 




2. Talks, Discussion.^, Interviews, etc. 

3. Dramas, Plan's and Features 

4. News Bulletins 

5. Publicity Items 

6. Other Broadcasts (including programmes for 
children, women, religious broadcasts, radio 
reports and other items not included in items 
1 to 5 above) 


Total 


928 

294 

1,714 

373 

405 


14 

27 

5 

6 


6,534 


100 


Vividh Bharali 

Vividh Bharati is a new venture of AIR seeking to meet the demand of 
the average listener for a variety programme of light and popular music 
skits. Inaugurated on October 3, 1957, it is being broadcast for 5 hours on 
weeks days and for hours on Sundays and principal festival days. 

Carried on two very powerful short-wave transmitters simultaneously from 
Bombay and Madras, the programme can easily be heard in any part of 
India. The items comprising songs, skits, playlets, operattas, poetry recitals 
and music are based on contributions by all the radio stations in India. 

Special Audience Programmes 

Rural broadcasts deal with all aspects of rural life and provide useful 
information to the villagers through dialogues, discussions, plays, news, talks, 
weather reports, etc. Problems concerning agriculture, health and hygiene 

j“ It is regretted that due to an error the figures given in programme composition 
for Home Services in INDIA 1957 (page 166) were totals (in minutes) of 
monthly averages for the whole year for each category of programmes shown 
therein. 
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are dealt with by experts. Under the Central Government Subsidy Scheme, 
25,036 community sets were supplied till March 1957 to various State 
Governments for installation in the rural areas, and arrangements were made 
for the supply of 11,166 receivers complete with auxiliaries during 1957-58. 

Special Farm Forum programmes are also broadcast from some of the 
stations. One hundred and fifty Farm Forums were formed and special 
programmes were broadcast to them in an experiment partly financed by 
UNESCO and carried out by AIR at Poona with the co-operation of the 
Government of Bombay, the Tata Institute of Social Sciences and other 
institutions. 

Educational programmes for schools arc at present broadcast from 20 
stations. They are meant to instil national awareness and widen the 
outlook of young listeners. Persons with considerable experience in the 
educational field are now being appointed at stations for these broadcasts. 
A series of special courses for school broadcasts with the co-operation of Mr. 
Reid of the School Broadcasts Division of BBC were organised during 1957. 

The number of schools with radio receivers, as on October 31, 1957, 
was 9,608. 

Special programmes for women and children arc broadcast by each 
station in which information on housekeeping, child care, nutrition, mental 
health and their place in the community and the nation is given. Talks, 
discussions, short stories, choruses, plays, features and quiz programmes arc 
broadcast in programmes meant for children. 

Programmes for industrial workers arc broadcast from Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Allahabad, Trivandrum and Kozhikode. 
They arc meant to provide information and entertainment to industrial 
workers and their timings are fixed in consultation with the Labour Depart- 
ment of each State Government. The number of industrial sets in use on 
December 31, 1956 was 209. 

Forces programmes are broadcast from Delhi, Srinagar and Jammu. 
Five Tear Plan Publicity 

Sustained publicity is given to the objectives of and achievements 
under the Five Year Plans through suitable programmes arranged from all 
stations. In addition to the programmes originated at the studios, relays 
and recordings from dam, factory and project sites and documentary features 
are presented by stations. Thirteen National Features on important deve- 
lopment projects were broadcast by the end of March 1958. 

A total of 3,171 programmes covering various aspects of the second 
Five Year Plan were broadcast from all stations of AIR during 1957. Of 
these, 2,029 were talks, 459 discussions, 344 dialogues, 141 plays and feature 
programmes, 83 songs, 7 reviews and 108 interviews. 

Programme Production Staff 

Eminent musicians and musicologists, playwrights and literateurs 
from different regions have been appointed Producers and Assistant Pro- 
ducers. Their experience and special qualifications have been extremely 
valuable in programme-making in the fields of music, drama and literature. 
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Programme Exchange 

A Programme Exchange Unit has been set up for the exchange of 
recordings between the radio stations in India and outside broadcasting 
organisations. The external section has supplied fairly regularly such material 
to broadcasting organisations in the USSR, Nairobi, Australia, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, Japan and Fiji Islands. The BBC and UNO have also been 
furnished with recordings. The internal section makes available outstanding 
programmes of various stations to one another. 

Transcription Service 

The Transcription Service, started in 1954,'^ maintains a central 
Library of recordings in which recorded speeches of eminent persons of 
India, music recitals by exponents of the various important gharanas of 
Indian music and folk music are preserved. It has also recordings of post- 
prayer addresses of Mahatma Gandhi for a duration of about 50 hours. 

The Transcription Service is now producing long playing microgroove 
records which carry programmes of a duration of about 20 minutes on one 
side of the record. 

Programme Advisory Committees 

The Central Programme Advisory Committee advises AIR on general 
principles to be kept in view in planning and presentation of programmes and 
suggests how they can be made more useful and interesting. The Central 
Advisory Board for Music lays down in general terms the music policy for the 
guidance of AIR. At stations, public opinion is associated with the planning 
and presentation of programmes through (i) the Programme Advisory 
Committee (attached to all Stations), (ii) the Rural Advisory Committee 
(attached to all Stations) and (iii) the Consultative Panels for Educational 
Broadcasts (attached to stations broadcasting school programmes). 

programme Journals 

The programmes planned by the different stations arc announced in 
advance in the following journals : 


TABLE 61 


Name of Journal 

Published from 

Language 

Periodicity 

Akashvani (formerly Indian 
Listener) 

Delhi 

English 

Weekly 

Awaz 

V9 

Urdu 

Fortnightly 

Sarang 

99 

Hindi 

ij 

Betar Jagat 

Calcutta 

Bengali 

f9 

Vanoli 

Madiaf 

Tamil 

|» 

Vani 

»» 

Telugu 

SI 

Nabhovani 

Ahmedabad 

Gujarati 

IS 


News Services 

News bulletins in the Home Services of AIR arc broadcast in English 
and Hindi four times a day ; in Bengali, Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Punjabi, Marathi, Gujarati and Assamese three times a day ; 
in Kashmiri, Dogri and Urdu twice ; and in Gorkhali once a day. A bulle- 
tin is also broadcast for troops in the Forces Programme in Hindi once a 
day. 
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Seventy-six bulletins — 46 in the Home Services and 30 in the External 
Services — are broadcast daily. To give a wider coverage to news from the 
States, regional news bulletins are also broadcast. The Lucknow and Bhopal 
stations broadcast a bulletin in Hindi, Bombay in Marathi and Gujarati, 
Madras in Tamil, Calcutta in Bengali, Hyderabad in Telugu, Bangalore in 
Kannada, Trivandrum in Malayalam, Gauhati in Assamese and Srinagar in 
Kashmiri, Dogri, Urdu and Pushtu. 

Radio newsreel programmes — two in English and one in Hindi — are 
broadcast every week, besides a series of special newsreel bulletins on 
important occasions. 

External Services 

Broadcasts on the External Services of AIR are carried in 16 langua- 
ges including Burmese, Cantonese, French, Kuoyu, Indonesian, Pushtu, 
Portuguese, Persian, Arabic, Swahili and Tibetan besides English and the 
Indian languages. For people of Indian origin abroad, AIR has a general 
service in English, Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati and Konkani. 

Out of a total transmission time of 20 hours and 5 minutes a day, 
Hindi covers 2 hours and 20 minutes, Tamil I hour, Konkani 30 minutes, 
Burmese 55 minutes, Gujarati 1 hour, English 5 hours and 30 minutes, 
Cantonese 30 minutes, Kuoyu 45 minutes, Indonesian 45 minutes, Tibetan 
30 minutes, Pushtu I hour, Persian 1 hour and 15 minutes, Arabic 1 hour 
and 30 minutes, Swahili 35 minutes, French 1 hour and Portuguese 1 hour. 

Thirty news bulletins in 16 languages are broadcast daily in the Extern- 
nal Services. 

Growth of Listening 

The number of radio set owners has shown a steady increase since the 
inauguration of broadcasting in 1927, as shown in the following tables : 

TABLE 62 


NUMBER OF DOMESTIC RECEIVER SETS IN INDIA 


Year 

Number 

1927 

. - 


. . 


3,954 

1947 (December) . . 

. . 




2,48,274 

1948 

. . 




2,86,046 

1949 





3,69,728 

1950 

. . 




5,07,324 

1951 





6,35,026 

1952 





6,94,560 

1953 

. . 



• i 

1 

7,69,505 

1954 

. . 




8,35,246 

1955 

. . 




9,47,353 

1956 

. . 




10.75,900 

1957 (October) 

■■ 



1 

11,73,125 
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TABLE 63 

NUMBER OF OTHER KINDS OF LICENCES IN INDIA 
(G.B.R., PossesBion, Demonstration, Community, School, Crystal, Blind) 


Year 

Number 

1947 December) 

27,C81 

1948 

32,944 

1949 

38,332 

1950 

38,995 

1951 

50,402 

1952 

64,060 

1953 

68,244 

1954 

71,948 

1955 

82,463 

1956 

1,00,611 

1957 (October) 

1,00,992 

Import and Production of Radio Sets 



Until a few years ago, India depended mostly on imported sets. In 
recent years, however, a number of modern factories have been established 
for the manufacture of radio sets. In addition, a large number of sets are 
assembled on a cottage industry Vjasis. The following tables show the position 
about the import and manufacture of sets in India : 


TABLE 64 

IMPORT OF RADIO SETS 


Year 

Number 

Value 

(in lakhs of rupees) 

Income from 
Cusioms Duty 
(in thousands of 
rupees) 

1947-48 

-■ 

1,92,172 

288.40 

181,18 

1946-49 

-• 

42,202 

76.59 

52,39 

1949-50 

... 

43,355 

71.66 

63,09 

1950-51 


16,012 

25.44 

50,56 

1951-52 

— 

29,121 

52.64 

92,90 

1952-53 

• • 

19,286 

36.09 

68,85 

1953-54 

. . 

13,042 

23.45 

45,42 

1954-55 

* * 

4,515 

11.20 

58,73 

1955-56 

• ■ ■ 

6,258 

17.67 

76,35 

1956-57 


4,393^ 

12.01* 

80,96 


* Figures for January, February and March 1957 not included. 
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TABLE 65 

PRODUCTION OF RADIO SETS IN INDIA 


Year 

Number of icti 
produced 

1947 





3,036 

1948 





24,996 

1949 





16.836 

1950 





44,340 

1951 





61,800 

1952 





71.800 

1953 





56,300 

1954 





58,203 

1955 





81,200 

1956 





1,50,596 

1957 (September) . . 





1,38,789 


THE PRESS 

Accordin;^ to the first report of the Registrar of Newspapers for India, 
released on July 22, 1957, there were 6,570 newspapers in existence on 
December 31,1 956. The highest number (1,271) of newspapers was publish- 
ed in the State of Bombay, followed by West Bengal (1,129), Uttar Pradesh 
(756), Madras (717) and Delhi (560). These accounted for more than 
two- thirds of the total number of newspapers published in the country. 

The periodicity-wise distribution of newspapers shows that there arc 
476 dailies, 1,903 weeklies, 598 fortnightlics and 2,506 monthlies. 

The State-wise breakdown according to periodicity is given in the fol- 
lowing table ; 


TABLE 66 

DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPERS ACCORDING TO STATE AND PERIODICITY 


Statc/Territory 

Dail- 

ies 

Tri- 

week- 

lies 

Bi- 

week- 

lies 

Week- 

lies 

Fort- 

night- 

lies 

Month- 

lies 

Quar- 

terlies 

Other 

peri- 

odicals 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

21 



4 

87 

26 

93 

4 

19 

254 

Assam 

3 

— 

— 

23 

2 

5 

1 

— 

34 

Bihar 

9 



2 

78 

30 

97 

24 

46 

286 

Bombay 

132 

3 

10 

403 

193 

451 

35 

44 

1,271 

Kerala 

25 

— 

2 

65 

10 

129 

8 

29 

263 

Madhya Pradesh 

26 

1 

4 

58 

9 

55 

6 

6 

165 

Madras 

32 

— 

7 

167 

73 

314 

45 

79 

717 

Mysore 

42 

— 

7 

117 

10 

83 

5 

13 

277 

Orissa 

6 

— 

1 

28 

11 

74 

27 

68 

215 

Punjab 

36 

1 

3 

124 

23 

160 

42 

37 

426 

Rajasthan 

18 

— 

3 

90 

10 

48 

2 

9 

180 

Uttar Pradesh 

53 

— 

10 

314 

63 

279 

12 

25 

756 

West Bengal . . 

36 

1 

7 

226 

83 

420 

88 

264 

1,129 

560 

Delhi 

Himachal 

33 

7 

6 

114 

48 

287 

31 

24 

Pradesh . , 

— 





1 

2 

' 1 


.. 

4 

Manipur 

3 

— 

— 

1 


9 ■ 


4 

17 

Tripura 

1 

— 

— 

7 

1 

1 1 

1 


U 

Grand Total . , 

476 

13 

1 66 

1,903 1 

598 

2,506 j 

341 1 

667 1 

6.570 
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An analysis of the language-wise distribution of newspapers shows 
that 19 per cent of the total number arc published in Hindi, 17 per cent in 
English, 10 per cent in Bengali, 9 per cent in Urdu, 7 per cent in Gujarati 
and 5 per cent each in Marathi and Tamil. The following table shows the 
language-wise distribution of newspapers : 

TABLE 67 


I.anguagc 






Number 

Assamese 






16 

Bengali 






633 

English 






1,133 

Gujarati 






429 

Hindi 






1,254 

Kannada 






198 

Malayalam 






158 

Marathi 






357 

Oriya 






137 

Punjabi 






114 

Sanskrit 






7 

Tamil 






344 

Telugu 






209 

Urdu 






583 

Bi-lingual 






569 

Multi -lingual 






304 

Other languages 





Total 

125 

6,570 


Newsprint 

Until recently, India depended entirely on foreign countries for the 
requirements of its newsprint. The only Indian concern, the National 
Newsprint and Paper Mills Ltd. at Ghandani in Madhya Pradesh, went into 
production in January 1955 and has an annual installed capacity of about 
30,000 tons. The rest of India’s newsprint comes mainly from Canada, 
Finland, Norway and Austria. The quantity and value of the newsprint 
imported between 1952-53 and 1956-57 are given in the following table; 

TABLE 68 

IMPORT OF NEWSPRINT 


Year * 

Quantity 
(in cwt.) 

Value 
(in rupees) 

1952-53 



.. 

10,85,446 

5,01,63,503 

1953-54 



. , 

14,15,951 

5,28.63,916 

1954-55 



. , 

15,79,426 

6,31,45,317 

1955-56 



. , 

15,79,928 

6,65,77,027 

1956-57 




12,56,253 

5,35.91 217 


Jiews Agencies 

There arc only two major Indian news agencies, the Press Trust of 
India and the United Press of India, The Hindustan Samachar is a minor 
agency. Accurate information in respect of news agencies is not available, 
for no registration is necessary in the case of news agencies, as in the case of 
newspapers under the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. Nine 
minor Indian news agencies were also reported to be operating, apart from 
the above-mentioned three news agencies. 
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Amongst the foreign news agencies, the following six world news agcn-* 
cies operate in India: (1) Reuters of the United Kingdom, (2) the Agence 
France Presse of France, (3) the Associated Press of America (through the 
Times of India group of newspapers), (4) the United Press of America, (5) 
the International News Service of United States, and (6) Tass of the Soviet 
Union. 

Press Information Bureau 

Information regarding the policy, plans, achievements and other 
activities of the Government of India is made available to the Press in 
English and 12 Indian languages by the Press Information Bureau. Dur- 
ing I9j7-5d, textual services were received by about 4,477 Indian news- 
papers and periodicals, photographic services by 542 and photographs in 
the form of ebonoid blocks by 700. Indian and foreign correspondents ac- 
credited to the Government of India at headquarters numbered 156 in 
1957. They were from the USA, Canada, the USSR, 11 European coun- 
tries, seven Asian countries and Africa, 

The Bureau’s Information services in Hindi and Urdu are issued from 
the head office in New Delhi and those in other Indian languages from the 
regional offices at Calcutta (Bengali), Gauhati (Assamese) Cuttack (Oriya), 
Bombay (Marathi and Gujarati), Madras (Tamil and I’clugu), Bangalore 
(Kannada), Ernakulam (Malayalam) andjullundur (Punjabi). The Bureau’s 
regional and branch offices are linked up with the headquarters by teleprinter 
lines, and information of immediate nature is made available to the former 
without avoidable time-lag after release in Delhi. Distribution offices at 
Lucknow, Varanasi and Patna provide similar service to Hindi newspapers 
and another at Nagpur to Marathi newspapers. Another office is to be 
opened at Jaipur to serve Hindi newspapers. 

Information Centres have been opened at New Delhi, Jullundur, 
Srinagar, Madras, Lucknow, Patna, Hyderabad, Trivandrum, Rajkot and 
Nagpur as part of a scheme to open Information Centres at State capitals 
and other important places. Similar centres will be opened in other States 
also. For the benefit of the villagers. Information Centres have been set 
up at Hirakud and Bhakra-Nangal. Similar centres arc proposed to be 
opened at Kosi and other projects. 

Freedom of the Press 

Article 19 (1) of the Constitution guarantees “ the right to freedom of 
speech and expression ” to all citizens. This freedom has been interpreted 
by the courts to include freedom of the Press. Under the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Act of 1951, Parliament can enact legislation reasonably res- 
tricting the exercise of this right “ in the interests of the security of the State, 
friendly relations with foreign States, public order, decency or morality, or 
in relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to offence.” The 
words “ reasonable restrictions ” occurring in clause (2) of Article 19 make 
such legislation justiciable. 

Press Laws 

There are five main central laws relating to the Press : 

(1) The Press and Registration of Books Act, 1807, provides for the re- 
gulation of printing presses and newspapers, preservation of copies of books 
and newspapers printed in India, and for the registration of such books and 
newspapers. The Act was amended by an Amending Act of 1955, its main 
object being the setting up of a statutory machinery for the collection of and 
making available to the public authentic statistics regarding all aspects of 
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the newspaper industry. It empowers the Government of India to appoint 
a Press Registrar who is rccpiircd to maintain an up-to-date Register of 
Newspapers as prescribed under the Act. The publishers of newspapers 
must furnish to the Pi ess Registrar information, statistics and returns re- 
quired by him. The Registrar, or any gazetted officer authorised by him, 
has access to the relevant records maintained by the publisher for the collec- 
tion or verification of such information. ’^I'he Press Registrar is required 
to prepare an annual report containing a summary of the informa- 
tion sujiplicd to him. Wilful disclosure of information supplied by a 
newspaper, other than that provided under the Act, is a penal offence. 
The Press Registrar is authorised to issue certificates of registration to 
newspapers. 

The amending Act and the rules framed under it came into force from 
July I, 1956. The Registrar of Newspapers for India has been appointed 
and an organisation for the collection, maintenance and publication of in- 
formation concerning newspapers has been set up under him. 

(2) The Working Journalists {Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions Actj 1055, came into force ou Dexember 20, 1955.* The more impor- 
tant provisions of the Act concern the appointment of Wage Boards, their 
composition, powers, etc. U nder the Act, an employer must give six months’ 
notice to an editor and three months’ notice to other working journalists 
in case of retrenchment. The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, 
has been extended to all newspaper establishments employing 20 working 
journalists or more. The Act prescribes a maximum of 144 working hours 
during four consecutive weeks for a journalist. It also contains provisions 
for a weekly holiday, casual leave, earned leave and leave on medical 
grounds. 

Under Section 17 of the Act, money due to an employee is recover- 
able from the emiployer in the same manner as arrears of land revenue. The 
Industrial Fmiployment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, has been extended to 
all newspaper establishments with 20 or more working journalists. The 
Working Journalists (Industrial Disputes) Act, 1955, has been repealed and 
its provisions incorporated in this Act. 

(3) The Newspaper {Price and Page) Act, 1956, provides for the regula- 
tion of the prices charged for newspapers in relation to their pages and of 
matters connected therewith for the purpose of preventing unfair compe- 
tition among newspapers, so that newspapers may have fuller opportunities of 
freedom of expression. Under Section 3 of the Act, the Central Govern- 
ment may from lime to lime by notification in the official Gazette make an 
order providing for the regulation of the prices charged for newspapers in 
relation to their maximum or minimum number of pages, sizes or areas and 
for the space to be allotted for advertising matter in relation to other matters 
therein. The scope of the Act is restricted to newspapers which appear at 
intervals of a week or less. 

(4) The Delivery of Books and Newspapers {Public Libraries) Act, 1954, 
provides that the publisher of every book and newspaper published in 
India shall deliver at his own expense a copy of the publication to the 
National Library at Calcutta and one such copy to each of the other three 
public libraries specified by the Central Government by notification in the 
official Gazette within 30 days of its publication. 

• On March J9, 195S, the Supreme Court held Section 5 (J) {Hi) of the Act, relating ta 
gratuity in the event of voluntary resignation, to be *ultra vires' the Constitution. 
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(5) The Parliamentary Proceedings {Protection of Publication) Actj 1956^ 
provides that no person shall be liable to any proceedings, civil or criminal, 
in any court in respect of the publication in a newspaper of a substantially 
true report of any proceedings of either House of Parliament, unless the pub- 
lication is proved to have been made with malice. Parliamentary proceed- 
ings broadcast by wireless telegraphy are also protected by the Act. 


Courses in Journalism 

The following Universities have introduced courses in journalism : — 


Name of University 
1 . Calcutta 


2. Gujarat 

3. Madras 

4. Mysore 

5. Nagpur 

6. Osmania 

7. Punjab 


Nature and scope of course 

Two-year Diploma course open to graduates 
or those who have passed the Intermediate Ex- 
amination and have at least one yearns practical 
experience of newspaper work. 

The course was introduced by the University 
a few years ago, but no college or institution 
has yet made a start. 

One year ( January to December) Diploma 
course conducted in the University. 

Journalism is included as one of the optional 
subjects for the B.A. degree of the University and 
is taught at the Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Runs courses for Diploma and Certificate 
examinations, each of one year’s duration, at 
the Hislop College, Nagpur. 

Conducts two courses, each of one year’s 
duration, for “ Diploma in Journalism ” (open 
to graduates) and “ Certificate of Proficiency 
in Journalism ” (open to Matriculates). 

Maintains a University Journalism Depart- 
ment at Camp College, New Delhi, and oilers a 
one-year post-graduate course for “ Diploma in 
Journalism 


FILMS 

India is one of the major film-producing countries of the world. At 
the end of 1957, there were 257 producing concerns, 1,173 distributing 
agencies, 67 studios, and 3,555 cinema houses.* The output of feature films 
for the year 1957 was 292. Table 69 shows the number of feature films 
produced in various languages and certified for public exhibition in 1931, 
1941 and between 1947 and 1957. 

In addition, the Central Board of Film Censors certified a total of 588 
Shorts for public exhibition during the calendar year 1957. These consisted of : 


35 mm. 

(i) Shorts over 2 000 ft. in length . . 41 

(ii) Shorts 2,000 ft. and below in length . . 516 

76 mm. 

(i) Shorts above 800 ft. in length . . 7 

(ii) Shorts 800 ft. and below in length . . 24 

Total 588 


* This information has been culled out from him industry journals. Included in 
the number of cinema houses arc also 462 touring cinemas. 
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Z 79 
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The following table shows the classification of films produced during 
the last four years according to the nature of their themes : 

TABLE 70 

THEMATIC CLASSIFICATION OF FILMS 


Nature of theme 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Social 



204 

188 

160 

170 

Crime 



4 

5 

11 

20 

Fantasy 



17 

33 

49 

23 

Historical 



1 

14 

4 

7 

Biographical 



10 

9 

4 

4 

Mythological 



23 

28 

37 

39 

Legendary 



13 

17 

25 

19 

Devotional 



— 

1 

2 

8 

Children 



1 

1 

2 

4 


Total 


273 

296 

294 

294 


Import of Cinematographic Film and Equipment 

The quantity and value of cinematographic film — raw and exposed — 
and equipment imported during the period from 1947-48 to 1956-57 arc 
shown below : 


TABLE 71 


(in taihs) 


Year 

Raw Film 

Exposed 

Film 

Sound re- 
cording 
equip- 
ment 
(value in 
rupees) 

ProjcctioD 
equip- 
ment 
(value in 
rupees) 

Footage 

Value (in 
rupees) 

Footage 

Value (in 
rupees) 

1947-48 

1,742.00 

79 96 

150 88 

19.98 

86.64 

61.51 

1948-49 

1,564.16 

76 96 

123 91 

31.52 

24.53 

37 14 

1949-50 

1,787 50 

95.30 

146 32 

38 18 

11.59 


1950-51 

2,085 38 

125.59 

145.37 

35.79 

9.53 

61 94 

1951-52 

1,981 74 

135 55 

105.96 

20.01 

17.58 

53.79 

1952-53 

2,479 41 

166 27 

126.47 

39 49 

10.70 

25 58 

1953-54 

2,074 64 

154 89 

108 55 

30 39 

7.50 

21 52 

1954-55 

2,041 15 

151.18 

86 44 

22 80 

4.57 


1955-56 

3,009.55 

222 16 

121.21 

35.10 

7.46 

43.25 

1956-57 

2,700.69 

206.28 

158.61 

41.24 

— 

— 


Exports 

Export of cinema films from India during the first eight months of 
1957 fetched foreign exchange worth Rs. 72.45 lakh. The total footage 
exported was about 15 '4 million. Indian films arc exported to over 
50 countries. These include Ceylon, Singapore, Iran, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Aden, the U.K., Nepal, Burma, Pakistan, Afghanistan, the Sudan, 
Cambodia, Trinidad, Kenya, the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, France 
and the U.S.A. A Film Export Advisory Committee, with headquarters 
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at Bombay, has been constituted to suggest ways and means of stimulating 
exports. 

National Film Board 

As a measure of economy, it was decided to give up the proposal for 
the setting up of the National Film Board as recommended by the Film 
Enquiry Committee.* In consequence, the Cinematograph Bill, 1956 was 
withdrawn from Parliament in August 1957. Steps are, however, afoot to 
set up a Film Finance Corporation, a Film Institute and a Film Production 
Bureau. 

Children's Film Society 

The Society was registered under the Society Registration Act in May 
1955. The principal aim of the Society is to undertake, aid, sponsor, 
promote and co-ordinate the production, distribution and exhibition of 
films specially suited or of special interest to children and adolescents. The 
Government provide giants-in-aid to the Society for this purpose. The 
Society has produced so far two feature films, ‘Char Dost’, and ‘Jaldeep’. 
It also prepared two adaptations, ‘Ram Shastri Ka Nyay’ and ‘Bal 
Ramayan’, besides adapting and dubbing a number of foreign films in 
Hindi. 

The film ‘Jaldeep* was awarded the Certificate of Merit as the best 
children’s film of 1956 at the State Awards for P'ilms held in April 1957. 
The Society is at present producing two films, viz., ‘Scout Camp’ and 
‘Ganga ki Laharen.* 

Film Festivals 

During 1957 Indian films won significant recognition at a number of 
international film festivals : 

‘Aparajito’ was a^^'arded the Golden Lion of St. Mark at the Venice 
Film Festival. This prize, according to the Venice Regulations, is awarded 
to the film which is foremost among those that make a genuine contribution 
to the progress of cinematogi aphy as a means of artistic expression, spread- 
ing civilisation and culture, and promoting brotherhood of peoples. 

‘Father Panchali* was given the best award at the San Francisco 
Festival for being the best picture of the world. 

‘Jagatc Raho* won the Great Grand Prix, the highest award at 
Karlovy Vary (Czechoslovakia), for its deep human content expressed in a 
remarkable poetic form. 

‘Jaldeep’ produced by the Children’s Film Society won the first prize 
at the Ninth International Exhibition of Films for Children at Venice in 
the children’s ag|> -g roup 13 to 16 for its ‘exalted theme*. 

‘Kabuliwala’ (Bengali) was given a special award for having the best 
music at the International Film Festival held in Berlin. 

'Gotarrta the Buddha’ was given a special Certificate of Merit at the 
Cannes Film Festival. Of other Indian documentary films, ‘Magic 
Touch’ was awarded the ‘Diploma of Honour’ at the Milan Sample Fair 

• For action taken on other recommendations of the Committee, icc INDIA 1957, 
pp. 180-81. 
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(Italy); ‘Wonder of Work’ won the first prize at the International Congress 
of Occupational Health at Helsinki; and ‘Operation Khedda’ won a silver cup 
for its suggestive description of a subject in the HI International Cinemato- 
graph in Rome, in addition to a diploma. It also won a diploma and 
bronze medal at the Moscow Festival. All the three documentaries 
were produced by the Films Division of the Mitiistry of Information and' 
Broadcasting. 

State Awards for Films 

State Awards for films of high aesthetic and technical standard and of 
educative and cultural value have been a regular annual feature since 1954. 
Regional Committees at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, consisting of 
distinguished men in public life and other persons qualified to judge techni- 
cal standards selected from a panel of names received from film organi- 
sations, recommend films for the consideration of a Central Committee of 
Awards*. 

As from 1958, the following annual cash awards have also been 
sanctioned for films : — 

(i) For the best feature film, winning the 

President’s Gold Medal 

(ii) For the second best feature film 

(iii) For the best children’s film, winning the 

Prime Minister’s Gold Medal 

(iv) For the second best children’s film 

(v) For the best documentary, winning the 

President’s Gold Medal 

(vi) For the second best documentary 

Documentaries and Wewsreels 

Documentary films and newsreels are produced mainly by the 
Films Division of the Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 
Till the end of 1957, it had produced 480 newsreels and released 347 
documentaries for exhibition. Films meant for exhibition in cinema halls^ 
are produced in Fmglish, Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and Telugu, whereas those 
intended for exhibition through mobile vans are produced also in 
Gujarati, Punjabi, Assamese, Kannada, Kashmiri, Oriya, Marathi and 
Malay alam. They are made in 35 mm. standard size and are of an average 
length of 1,000 feet. Those used in mobile vans are in 16mm. size and 400“ 
feet in length. Some of the documentaries are made in colour. 

While the bulk of documentaries are produced by the Films Division, 
private producers are also entrusted with the production of films on selected 
subjects. In 1957, 10 such films were produced by private producers, out of 
which one documentary was purchased by the GovernnMto. In addition, 
8 ready-made films were purchased from the State GovISiments. Three 
children’s magazines were also produced during the same period. 
Production of short cartoon films has also been taken in hand and it is pro- 
posed to produce two films every year. One such film is nearing completion. 

Interesting events within and outside India are included in the news- 
reels. Items from foreign countries are received from various newsreel 

* Awards for best fUms produced in 1956 arc given in the Appendices* 


Rs. 25,000 
Rs. 12,500 

Rs. 25,000 
Rs. 12,500 

Rs. 5,000 
Rs, 2,500 
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organisations as part of an arrangement for free exchange of newsreels. 
Happenings within ihe coxintry arc covered by more than 12 cameramen of 
the Films Division. In addition, events covered by the film units of the State 
Governments are also utilised. 

Every cinema is required underthe terms of irs licence to exhibit at each 
performance not more than 2,000 feet of films approved by the authorities 
specified in the conditions governing the grant of licence. Under contracts 
with the cinemas, the Films Division supplies them with approved films on 
payment of rental not exceeding one per cent of the average weekly net 
collections. One newsreel and one documentary a week are released to all 
cinema houses l)y rotation. Films are supplied free of charge to schools, 
colleges, charitable institutions, hospitals, semi-Government and non-profit- 
making bodies, etc. 

Documentary films approved for external publicity arc supplied to 
65 missions abroad. A special monthly overseas edition of newsreels is 
compiled and supplied to 20 external posts. These are utilised by the 
Indian Missions for exhibition in their premises and outside and are also 
lent to social and educational institutions and to local Indian residents, 
etc. Distribution of selected films in the UK through the BBC (TV) 
continues. Distribution through commercial channels continues in Africa, 
Ceylon, Thailand, and Ghana. Arrangements for the commercial 
distribution of the Films Division’s films in Europe are nearing completion. 

Film Cetuorship 

The Central Board of Film Censors was constituted in January 1951 
for certification of films for the whole of India. The Board has seven 
members, including the Chairman, all of whom are appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India. The head office of the Board is at Bombay and there are 
regional offices at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The Regional Officers 
are assisted by members of an Advisory Panel who are also appointed by the 
Government of India. They include educationists, doctors, lawyers, 
social workers, etc. 

Every film, in respect of which an application for certification is 
received, is viewed by an Examining Committee. An appeal lies to a 
Revising Committee, if the person who has applied for certification is not 
satisfied with the decision of the Board. A film may also be referred to a 
Revising Committee by the Chairman on his own initiative. The appli- 
cant for certification is given an opportunity to put forward his point 
of view before both tlie Examining and Revising Committees. Finally, 
an appeal may be made to the Government of India. 

Certificates for unrestricted public exhibition arc called Universal 
certificates and bear a ‘U’ mark. Films restricted to adults, i.e., to persons 
above the age of 18 years, are given Adult certificates and bear an ‘A* 
mark on them. If any portion of a film is excised, a triangular mark is put 
at the left-hand bottom corner of the certificate, and a description of the 
deleted portion is endorsed on the reverse of the certificate. The decision 
of the Board in respect of each film examined by it is published in the 
Gazette of India, 

A directive is issued by the Board for the guidance of members of 
the Examining and Revising Committees. It contains broad principles 
and detailed rules which aim at discouraging crime, vice, immorality, 
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indecency, incitement to disorder, violence, breach of law, disrespect to a 
foreign country or people, etc. 

Between January 1951 and December 1957, the Board certified 
5,604 Indian films and 15,151 foreign lilms. During 1957, the Board 
examined 2,951 films of which 67* including 56** foreign films were refused 
certification, 2,802 were given ‘U’ and 101 bV certificates. The certified 
films consisted of 2,023 foreign films and 880 Indian films. The excisions 
from the films totalled 73,615 feet. 

A Research Section has been opened for the purpose of assessing 
public reactions in respect of films seen by them. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The task of reaching the people though the medium of the 
printed word for providing them with authentic information about their 
cultural heritage, the activities of the Government, the progress of various 
development programmes and places of tourist interest is shared by tlie 
Publications Division of the Union Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting and the departments of Information and Publicity in the States. 

Publicatiojis Division 

Besides being responsible for the production, distribution and sale of 
popular pamphlets, books, journals, albums, etc., for this purpose, the 
Publications Division also advises the various Ministries and D(‘partrncnts 
of the Government on the preparation and production of publicity litera- 
ture relating to their specific activities. Publications arc brought out 
by the Division in English, Hindi and regional languages. 

The Division publishes 20 magazines, including general and cultural 
magazines such as March of India and Ajkal (in Hindi and Urdu), a children’s 
magazine, Bal Bharali (in Hindi) and journals devmtcd to community 
development {Kurnksketra in English and Hindi) and the Plan [Yojona 
in English and Hindi). In addition, a new journal on weiglits and 
measures, entitled Metric Measures^ was brought out in January 1958 with 
the object of promoting better understanding of the change-over to the 
metric system in India. Two more journals, namely, Indian Irformntion 
and Bharatiya Samachar, are being brought out since Febi uary 1958. These 
provide a condensed record of the main activities of the Government and 
of principal evcnt5 in the country. 

During 1957, the Division released 256 books and publicity pam- 
phlets, including 130 pamphlets on various aspects of the second Five Year 
Plan. Among the books brought out during the year were two publi- 
cations in connection with the Centenary of India’s First Struggle for 
Freedom, Eighteen Fifty Seven (in English and Hindi) and 1857 — A Pictorial 
Presentation. The Way of the Buddha, produced by the Division on the 
occasion of the 2,500th anniversary of Buddha’s parinirvana, secured the 
President’s Award (First Prize) for illustrated books. 

Among the important publications on the Plan brought out during 
1957 were Second Five Tear Plan — Questions and Amwers, Achievements and 
New Targets^ and We Plan for Prosperity (in English, Hindi and regional 
languages) . 

• Features 38, Trailers 24 and Shorts 5. 

•* Features 28, Trailers 23 and Shorts 5. 
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On January 26, 1958, the Division brought out the fust volume in 
the series The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. Jt includes the writings 
and speeches of Gandhlji from 1884 to 1896, together with explanatory 
notes on the position of Indians in South Africa during that period. 

The Division brings out selections of important talks broadcast over 
All India Radio, as well as booklets of tourist interest. In view of the 
general dearth of children’s literature, the Division publishes, in addition 
to the journal Bal Bharali^ story books for children in Hindi and regional 
languages. 


The Photo Unit of the Division helps in getting up exhibitions on the 
activities of the various Ministries. During 1957, the Unit assisted in 
organising exhiljitions in connection with the Centenary of the First 
Struggle for Freedom and tlie 3CHh Anniversary of Broadcasting in India. 
In addition to photographic prints, the Division supplies coloured enlarge- 
ments on the development activities of the Plan for exhibition in India 
and abroad. 


ADVERTISING AND VISUAL PUBLICITY 

The importance of advertising and visual publicity has been steadily 
growing with the increased tempo of development in various fields. At 
home, the various economic and social measures undertaken by the Govern- 
ment to build up a Welfare State have to be interpreted to the people whose 
enthusiastic support is indispensable for the success of democratic planning. 
Abroad, a true picture not only of the new India that is rising but also of 
the various fascinating features of the country has to be projected with a 
view to promoting a proper understanding and appreciation of India 
among the pcoide of foreign lands. 

f 

Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity 

While in the States advertising and visual publicity is undertaken 
by the Departments of Information and Publicity, at the Centre this 
responsibility rests with the Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity 
in the Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. The Directorate 
handles the publicity for all the Ministries (excepting Railways) and 
their Attached and Subordinate olhces. It plans the production and 
release of all pre-ss advertising and display publicity campaigns and utilises 
media like posters, broadsheets, folders, pamphlets, leaflets, calendars, 
picture postcards, pictorial maps and charts and in the field of out-door 
publicity, neon-signs, hoardings, cinema slides, display panels in 
public transport vehicles, railway stations, aerodromes, etc., cinema 
slides and advertising films. Exhibitions organised by the Central 
Exhibition Division of the Directorate and its regional units have proved 
a big draw not only in cities but also in rural areas. The Division organis- 
ed in 1957 the “1857 Centenary Exhibition” to mark the Centenary 
of the First Struggle for Freedom, and the exhibition “This is 
India” at the time of the International Labour Organisation and 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conferences. An innovation introduced 
by the Exhibition Division is a special transportable exhibition to popu- 
larise small savings. 

In keeping with the Government’s policy of reaching the people in 
all walks of life, regional newspapers, particularly Indian language news- 
papers, have been increasingly utilised for classified and display advertise- 
ments, Some of the major publicity campaigns carried out in 1957-58 
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covered the Five Year Plan, Tourism, Small Savings, Handloom Fabrics 
and Anti-untouchability, 

The third State Awards for Excellence in Printing and Designing 
were presented in November 1957*. The 7,000 entries received for the 
1957 competition indicated a measure of the enthusiastic response and 
encouragement that the competition has evoked in the printing trade of 
the country. In 1957-58, the scope of the competition was further widened 
by the inclusion of the category of “Display Advertisements.” 


• A complete list of the awards is given in the Appendices 


CHAPTER XVI 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

POTENTIAL WEALTH 

India is a country with a developing economy, rich in natural 
resources and man-power. Her resources, human as well as material, 
are capable of fuller exploitation and more intensive utilisation. Despite 
a 10 per cent rise since 1948-49, the per capita income remains low 
(Rs. 254 in 1954-55*). The Indian economy is still predominantly argricul- 
tural, nearly half of the countiy’s national income being derived from agri- 
culture and allied activities which absorb nearly three-fourths of its working 
force (about 152 million in 1956 inclusive of earning dependents). It has 
been the aim of national planning, since independence, to accelerate the 
pace of industrial development and at „the same time to increase pro- 
ductivity in agriculture. Net investment in the economy has been rising 
in recent years. Yet, in 1954-55 it amounted to only 7.8 per cent** of the 
national income, which is smaller than in most advanced economics and 
less than what India’s own needs of development require. 


The consumption pattern of the people underscores the low standard 
of living. According to the National Sample Survey (April-Scptember 
1952) results, over three-fifths (61,3 percent) of the consumer expenditure 
was on food articles. Other important items of expenditure were clothing 
(7.7 per cent), fuel and lighting (5.5 per cent), ceremonials (5.6 per cent) 
and services (5.6 per cent). Education, conveyance, amusements, furniture 
and footwear accounted for only small fractions of consumer expenditure. 

NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES 

The national income of India for 1954-55 was computed at 
Rs. 9,620 crorc compared to Rs. 8,650 crore in 1948-49. The per capita 
income in 1954-55 was reckoned at Rs. 254.4 compared to Rs. 246.9. for 
1948-49. The national income in 1954-55 was 11.2 per cent higher 
than in 1948-49 at current prices ; while in real terms, that is, assuming 
a constant price level, the rise in national income during this period was 
18.8 per cent. The per capita income in 1954-55 was 3 per cent higher 
than in 1948-49; while, at 1948-49 prices, the rise in per capita income 
amounted to 10 per cent. The table below shows the national and per 
capita incomes at current and constant prices between 1948-49 and 1955-56. 
The figures for 1955-56 are, however, preliminary estimates and subject 
to revision.*** 


•The per Capita income in 1954-55, though nominally lower than in 1953-54 
(Rs. 281), was higher in real terms, as shown in table below. 

••On the basis of the revised figures of ^vestment given later in this chapter. 

•••According to the laiesi information the final figures on national income in 1955-56 
at current and constant (1948-49) prices were Rs. 9,990 crorc and Rs. 10,480 crorc res- 
pectively. The corresponding figures for 1956-57 (provisional) were Rs. 11,410 crorc and 
11,010 crore. 
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TABLE 72 

NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES (1948-49 to 1955-56) 


Year I 

I National income 

(in crores of rupees) 

Per capita income 
(in rupees) 

At current 
prices 

At 1948-49 
prices 

At current 
prices 

At 1948-49 
prices 

1948-49 

0,650 

8,650 

246.9 

246 9 

1949-50 

9,010 

8,820 

253 9 

248.6 

1950-51 

9,530 

' 8,850 

265.2 

246 3 

1951-52 

9,970 

9,100 

274 0 

250 1 

1952-53 

9,820 

9,460 

266-4 

256.6 

1953-54 

10,480 

10,030 

280.7 

268,7 

1954-55 

9,620 

10,280 

254 4 

271.9 

1955-56 (preliminary) 

9,650 

10,420 

252.0 

272.1 


The index numbers of national and per capita incomes for 1950-51, 
1954-55 and 1955-56 (preliminary) are given below : 


TABLE 73 


INDEX NUMBERS OF NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES (1948-49* 100) 


Year 

National i 

income 

Per capita income 

At current 
prices 

At 1948-49 
^ prices 

At current 
prices 

At 1948-49 

1 prices 

1950-51 

110.2 

102:3 

107.4 

99.8 

1954-55 

111.2 

118 8 

103.0 

no . 1 

1955-56 (preliminary) 

111.6 

120.5 

102.1 

110.2 


The following table shows the distribution of national income by 
occupational categories. 


TABLE 74 

NATIONAL INCOME BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 

{In crores of rupees) 



1948-49 

1950-51 

1954-55 

1955-56 

(prelimi- 

nary) 

Agriculture 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and 
ancillary activities 

4,160 

4,780 

4,230 

4,100 

Forestry 

60 

70 

70 1 

70 

Fishery 

30 

40 

50 

50 

Total for agriculture 

4,250 

4,890 

4,350 

4,220 

Mining, manufacturing and small enterprises 





Mining 

60 

70 

fOO 

100 

Factory establishments 

.550 

550 

750 

810 

Small enterprises 

870 

910 

960 

960 

Total for mining, manufacturing and small 
enterprises 

1,480 

1,530 

1,810 

1,070 
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TABLE {.Contd.) 



1948-49 

1950-51 

1954-55 

1955-56 

(pr^*limi- 

nary) 

Commerce, transport and communications 





Communications (post, telegraph and 
telephone) 

30 

40 

40 

40 

Railways 

170 

180 

220 

240 

Organised banking and insurance 

50 

70 

80 

80 

Otlicr commerce and transport 

1,350 

1,400 

1,470 

1,490 

Total for commerce, transport and 
communications 

1,600 

1,690 

1,810 

1,850 

Other Services 





Professions and liberal arts 

430 

470 

540 

560 

Government services (Administration) 

400 

430 

520 

560 

Domestic service 

120 

130 

140 

140 

House property 

390 

410 

450 

450 

Total for other services 

1,340 

1,440 

1,650 

1,710 

Net domestic product at factor cost 

8,670 

9,550 

9,620 

9,650 

Net earned income remitted abroad 

20 

20 


•• 

Net national output at factor 
coat (National Income) 

8,650 

9,530 

9,620 

9,650 


The percentage distribution of the national income according to iU 
origins is shown below : 

TABLE 75 



1950-51 

1954-55 

1955-56 

(preliminary) 

Agriculture 

51.3 

45,2 

43.7 

Mining, manufacturing and small 
enterprises 

16.1 

18.8 

19.4 

Commerce, banking and insurance, 
transport and communications 

17.7 

18.8 

19.2 

Other services 

15.1 

17.2 

17.7' 
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WORKING FORGE 

Of the country’s population, estimated in 1950-51* at 35.93 crore, 
14.32 crore made up its working force. The distribution of the working 
force among the various occupations is given in the following table : 

TABLE 76 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING FORCE BY OCCUPATIONS (1950-51) 



Number 

Pcrcen- 


(in lakhs) 

tape 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and ancillary activities 

1,027 

71.8 

Forestry 

4 

0.2 

Fishery 

' 6 

0 4 

Total for agriculture 

1,036 

72.4 

Mining 

8 

0.5 

Factory establishments 

30 

2.1 

Small enterprises 

115 

8.0 

Total for mining, manufacturing and hand-trades 

153 

10.6 

Communications (jjosts, telegraphs and telephones) 

2 

0.1 

Railways 

12 

0.8 

Organised banking and insurance 

1 

0. 1 

Other commerce and transport 

95 

6.7 

Total for commerce, transport and communications 

111 

7.7 

Professions and liberal arts 

64 

4.5 

Government services (administration) 

39 

2.7 

Domestic service 

29 

2.1 

Total for other services 

133 

9.3 

Total working force 

1,432 

100. 0 

Population 

3,593 



PRINCIPAL CROPS 

In 1950-51, the gross value of all the agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in the country was Rs. 4,866 crore, the net value being Rs. 4,112 
crore. The values of the principal crops were as follows : 


Rice 

Rs. 

1,199 

crore 

Arhar 

Rs. 

83 

crore 

Wheat 

Rs. 

334 


B'ljra 

Rs. 

81 

11 

Sugarcane 

Rs. 

305 

>> 

Barley 

Rs. 

80 


Ground-nut 

Rs. 

216 

I* 

Coconut 

Rs. 

76 

>) 

Jowar 

Rs. 

194 

If 

Tobacco 

Rs. 

71 

If 

Gram 

Rs. 

147 


. Rape and 




Cotton 

Rs. 

113 

91 

Mustard 

Rs. 

69 

If 

Straw 

Rs. 

591 

«1 

Chillies 

Rs. 

68 

11 


•D^ta "ivcn in this and ihp rnlhiwinf; sections arc derived from the Final Rsport of the 
Jyatwnai Income CoinmLiec. Con espundiag set of figures Tor a laier year is as >ci not available* 
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PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 

The net contribution of the manufacturing industries to the national 
income was computed at Rs. 513.4 crore for 1950. It consisted niainly of 
the following ; 


Cotton textiles 

Rs. 

107.9 crore 

Tea manufacturing 

Rs. 

69.3 

Jute textiles 

Rs. 

46.6 

Sugar 

Rs. 

35.8 

General and electrical engineering 

Rs. 

29-4 

Iron and steel 

Rs. 

26.9 

Chemicals 

Rs. 

14.0 

Vegetable oils 

Rs. 

11.7 

Tobacco products 

Rs. 

10.5 

Rubber and rubber manufacturing 

Rs. 

10.1 

Cement 

Rs. 

8.5 

Automobiles and coach building 

Rs. 

7.4 

Paper and paper board 

Rs. 

6.6 

Of the sum of Rs. 65.12 crore, which represented the income from 


banking and insurance during 1950, Rs. 36.29 crore were from banks, 
Rs. 22.85 crore from insurance and the remaining Rs. 5.93 crore from 
co-operative societies. 

PROFESSIONS AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 

Out of Rs. 460 crore, which were contributed to the total national 
income in 1950-51 by the professions and liberal arts, Rs. 116 crore were 
derived from medical and health services, Rs. 69 crore from educational 
services, Rs. 66 crore from the letters, arts and science, etc,, Rs. 32 crore 
from legal services, Rs. 47 crore from religious and charitable services, 
and Rs. 37 crore from sanitary ser\dces, etc. Of the sum of Rs. 130 crore, 
which represented the income from domestic service, Rs. 1 14 crore were 
earned by cooks, gardeners and other domestic servants and Rs. 16 crore 
by motor drivers and cleaners. 

Out of the income of Rs. 408*3 crore from house property in 1950-51, 
Rs. 212 '8 crore were from houses in urban areas and the remaining 
Rs. 1 95 ’5 crore from those in rural areas. 

PER CAPITA OUTPUT 

In 1950-51, the net outpui per employed person was valued at 
Rs. 670 for the whole of the national economy. The output per person in 
each sector of the economy was as follows : 


TABLE 77 

NET OUTPUT PER EMPLOYED PERSON (1950-51) 



Net output Number of 

Net output 


(in crorcs 

of persons 

per cmploy- 


rupees) 

engaged (in 

1 ed person 


crorcs) 

(in rupees) 

A'rriculiurc 

4,890 

10.36 

500 

Minina ai\.l factory cstahlUhmenis 

620 

0.37 

1,700 

Small cnit-rpnscs 

910 

1 15 

UOO 

kail wavs and communications 

220 

0. 14 

1,600 

liankin^, insurance and other commerce and 




transport 

1,470 

0 97 

1,500 

Professions anil the liberal arts 

470 

0 64 

700 

GiiVerrimciit services (administration) 

430 

0 39 

1,100 

Ooiucstic service 

130 

0 29 

400 

Net domestic product at factor cost 

9.550 

14.32 

670 
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CAPITAL FORMATION 

According to a provisional estimate, the amount of fixed capital for- 
mation in India during 1954-55 was Rs. 749 crorc or about 7 '8 per cent of 
the national income. Of this, Rs. 385 crore were in the private sector and 
Rs. 364 crore in the government sector. Table below gives an analysis 
of the domestic lixcd capital formation in India between 1948-49 and 
1954-55. 


TABLE 78 

ESTIMATES OF DOMESTIC FIXED CAPITAL FORMATION 

{In crores of rupees) 



1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Private investment 

288 

332 

319 

390 

370 

375 

305 

Construction (urban) 

50 

82 

88 

108 

109 

124 

147 

Construction (rural) 

41 

44 

43 

43 

45 

55 

48 

Improvement of land 
and construe tion of 
irrigation works 

66 

69 

71 

69 

66 

77 

68 

Agriculture, small 
enterprises, etc. 

44 

42 

39 

50 

52 

41 

46 

Mining and manu- 
facturing 

55 

75 

52 

77 

63 

60 

53 

Transport 

32 

20 

26 

43 

35 

18 

23 

Government invest- 
ment 

154 

191 

199 

211 

218 

254 

364 

Total Investment 

442 

523 

518 

601 

588 

629 ■ 

749 

Total investment as 
percentage of 
national income 

5.1 

5.8 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

A precise estimate of the number of the unemployed in the country 
as a whole is still to be made. Employment exchange statistics arc of 
limited value, for they cover mainly the urban areas and as yet only a portion 
of the unemployed actually register themselves with the exchanges even 
where these exist. 

According to a National Sample Survey conducted in 1953, 7-10 
per cent of the population of the city of Calcutta were unemployed. 
According to another sample survey conducted in that year 2 ’ 59 per cent 
of the population or 7*44 per cent of the labour force were unemployed in 
towns with a population of 50,000 and above, excluding the four big cities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi. The latter survey also revealed 
that 8 *48 per cent of the population in these towns were under-employed, 
including 3*17 per cent "severely under-employed." The total number 
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of the severely underemployed in the urban areas for the country as a whole, 
on this basis, would work out at 27*4 lakhs. According to the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry, the number of the rural unemployed in 1950-51 was about 
28 lakhs. 

On the basis of the available data, the Planning Commission’^' has 
estimated that early in 1956 there were, roughly speaking, 53 lakh unemploy- 
ed persons in the country, 25 lakh in the urban areas and 28 lakh in the 
rural areas. 

A study undertaken by the Manpower Division of the Directorate 
of Employment EKchangcs, Ministry of Labour and Employment, of the 
pattern of unemployment among graduates as on May 15, 1957, show^ed 
that graduate unemployment was more widespread in West Bengal, U.P., 
Bombay and Delhi than in the other States, The highest incidence of 
unemployment among women graduates was in Kerala. About 93 per 
cent of the unemployed graduates seeking employment were men and about 
7 per cent women. 48 ‘5 per cent of the unemployed gr aduates were B.A.s, 
22*7 per cent B.Sc.s and 12 *8 per cent B.Com.s. Unemployment was 
relatively higher among the holders of commerce degrees than among^thc 
holders of arts and science degrees. 

PATTERN OF RURAL ECONOMY 

According to the first round of the National Sample Survey, conducted 
between October 1950 and March 1951, a rural household in India con- 
sisted, on an average, of 5 '21 persons. A little over a fourth of these 
(28 '1 per cent) were earners, about a sixth (16*6 per cent) were earning 
dependents and more than half (55*3 per cent) non-earning dependents. 
According to the 1951 census, however, the rural household was made up, 
on an average, of 4 '91 persons. The annual consumer expenditure in the 
rural areas was, according to the sample sur\Ty, about Rs. 220 per person 
during 1949-50, As against this, the per capita income for the country as a 
whole was computed at Rs. 253*9 in the Final Report of the jSational Income 
CommitUg. The average consumer expenditure per person vvJis the highest 
in North-West India, being Rs. 314, and the lowest in Central India where 
it was Rs. 1 98, 

Two-thirds (66*3 per cent) of the expenditure of an average hous- 
hold in the rural areas, taking the country as a whole, were on food, about 
a tenth (9*7 per cent) on clothing and the remaining one-fourth (24*0 
per cent) was distributed among other heads of expenditure. The expendi- 
ture on education, newspapers and books w’as Rs. 1 *6 per person per 
year (constituting 0*7 per cent of the per capita expenditure) and that 
on medical sei'viccs and medicines Rs. 2*8 per person per year (1*27 
per cent). Together, education and health services accounted for just over 
2 per cent of the per capita expenditure. Fuel and lighting absorbed 
3-25 per cent, ceremonials 7*21 per cent and the remaining one-eighth 
of the total expenditure was on other amenities. 

The average expenditure on clothing in the rural areas was about 
Rs. 21 per person for the whole of India. Mill-made products accounted 
for as much as 74 per cent of the expenditure on clothing, handloom products 
for 20*4 per cent, khaddar for 2*81 per cent and woollen and other pro- 
ducts for 2*74 per cent. The expenditure on ceremonials was Rs. 15.8 per 
person per year for the whole of India, and formed 7.2 per cent of the 
total expenditure. 

On the basis of the second round of the National Sample Survey, 
conducted between April and June 1951, households in the rural areas 
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were classified according to their monthly expenditure. The proportion 
of each class to the total number of households is indicated in the following 


table. 


TABLE 79 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBimON OF RURAL HOUSEHOLDS BY SIZE OF 
MONTHLY EXPENDITURE (APRIL -JUNE, 1951) 


Expenditure per month 
(in rupees) 

Proportion of total number of 
households (percentage) 

Up to Rs. 50 

20.4 

51—100 

31.2 

101—150 

2M 

151—200 

10.4 

201—300 

9.5 

301—400 

3.6 

401—500 

1.5 

501—600 

0.6 

601—800 

1.0 

801—1,000 

0.3 

Over 1,000 

0.4 

Total 

100.0 


Thus the monthly expenditure of 20 -4 per cent of all households 
in the rural areas was Rs. 50 or less, and 51-6 per cent of these households 
spent less than Rs. 100 a month. Only 7 4 per cent spent over Rs. 500 
per month and 2 ‘3 per cent above Rs. 500. Only seven in a thousand had 
a monthly expenditure of over Rs. 800 and only four in a thousand of over 
Rs. 1,000 per month. 

The approximate value of rural investment for the year June 
1950' May 1951 , according to the same Survey, was Rs. 27 ■ 74 per household, 
about half of which was spent on the construction or improvement of houses, 
wells, tanks, bunds, etc., and about a third on the improvement of land. 
The annual capital formation in rural areas was estimated at Rs. 166 crorc.. 

In the second round of the National Sample Survey, households in 
the rural areas were also classified according to the size of land under their 
occupation. Here a holding does not refer only to land actually owned; 
it stands for the net area of land owned and land leased in minus land leased 
out. Only 16*3 per cent of all the households in the rural areas had hold- 
ings of 10 acres or above ; only 5 3 per cent had 25 acres and above and 
this category managed 33*4 per cent *of the total cropped area. Of 
the households, for which full records were available, 5*9 per cent did not 
have land of any kind, 49*2 per cent had less than 2*5 acres each and 
managed 7*6 per cent of the total cropped area, while 14*3 percent had 
between 2*5 and 5 acres and were managing 11*1 per cent of the cropped 
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TABLE 80 


Land in acres 

Percentage of total 
number of households 
for which full records 
were available 

Percentage of total 
cropped area 
managed by the 
households for which 
full records were 
available 

Nil 

5.9 


0.01—2.49 

49.2 

7.6 

2.50—4.99 

14.3 

11,1 

5.00—7.49 

9.5 

11.4 

7. .50— 9.90 

4.8 

7,2 

10.00— 14.99 

6. 1 

13.1 

15.00—24.99 

4.9 

16.2 

25.00 — -and above 

5.3 

33.4 


Consumer Expendiivre Patterns in Villages^ Toivm and Cities 

According to the third round of the National Sample Survey, the 
consumption expenditure per person per month in the villages (including 
the imputed value of supplies obtained in kind) was Rs. 24*22 during 
August-November 1951 ; in the towns it was Rs. 31 *55 and the avxragc for 
Calrutm, Bombay, Madras and Delhi Rs. 54*02. The average expendi- 
ture per person Tor the country as a wIkjIc was Rs. 25 *70 per month. The 
per capita expenditure in the cities was thus apprecialilv greater than 
in the towns and in the villages. The per capita expenditure in the cities 
was miuTc than twice that in the villages. 

The patterns of consumption in the villages, towns and cities were 
also different. While about 40 per cent of the expenditure in the villages 
was on foodgrains, the proportion for the towns was 22 per cent and for the 
cities 1 1 per cent. The expenditure on all food items was 66 per cent of 
the total expenditure in the villages compared to 55 per cent in the towns and 
46 per cent in the cities. The actual expenditure on food in absolute terms 
was, however, higher in the cities than in the towns and villages. The ex- 
penditure on fuel and lighting was the lowest in the villages and the highest 
in the cities, although their proportion to the total expenditure was more 
or less the same for all the three categories. 

The porporlion of expenditure on clothing to total expenditure was 
also nearly the same (just above 6 per cent) for the three categories, whereas 
the expenditure on clothing, in absolute terms, was the highest in the cities. 

The expenditure on the rest of the items, particularly on education, 
s::rvices, land and taxes, showed a gradual rise as one proceeded from the 
villages through the towns to the cities. The pattern of expenditure for the 
country as a whole approximates to that in the villages because of the pre- 
ponderance of villages in India's economy* 

About 43 per cent of the total consumption in rural areas was obtained 
in kind and 57 per cent purchased in cash. The proportion of the part ob- 
tained in kind was high for articles such as foodgrains, pulses, milk and milk 
products and fuel and light, and varied between 61 per cent and 78 per cent. 
The proportion for all food items taken together was about 56 per cent. 
Against this, only 1 1 per cent of the total value of consumption in the urban 
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areas was obtained in kind, while the remaining 89 per cent was against 
cash. Here again, the proportions for non-cash consumption were relatively 
high in the case of foodgrains, pulses, milk and milk products and fuel and 
lighting. For the country as a whole, during August-November 1951, 
nearly 40 per cent of the value of consumption was obtained in kind. 

PRICES 

The movement of prices in India over recent years may be seen from 
the following table which shows the index numbers of wholesale prices 
compiled by the olTice of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India (Revised series; base: 1952-53 = 100). 

TABLE 01 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (Base: 1952-53*- 100) 


Year 

Food 

articles 

Liquor 

and 

tobacco 

Fuel, 

power, 

light 

and 

lubri- 

cants 

Indus- 

trial 

raw 

matcri- 

ials 

Manufactured articles 

Gene- 

ral 

index 

Inter- 

mediate 

Finish- 

ed 

Combi- 

ned 

1953-54 

106,7 

98.7 

99.2 

109.7 

98.5 

99.0 

98.9 

104.6 

1954-55 

94.6 

90.6 

97.1 

101.9 

97.4 

101.1 

100.6 

97.5 

1955-56 

66.6 

81.0 

95.2 

99.0 

100.1 

99.6 

99.7 

92.5 

195G-57 

102,2 

84.3 

104.3 

116.0 

110.9 

105.6 

106.3 

105.2 


There was an almost continuous upward trend in prices during 1956 
and the major part of 1957. The index number of wholesale prices (new 
base: 1952-53 = 100) rose from 93.5 in December 1955 to 108.1 in Decem- 
ber 1956 and 112.0 in August 1957 when the rise was arrested. Thereafter 
the price index started declining. The index for December 1957 was 
107.0, which was lower than the index in Decembr 1956 (100.1). 

TABLE 82 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

(Base: 1952-53 = 100) 


Food Liquor Fuel, Indus- Manufactured articles General 

Period articles and power, trial index 

tobacco light raw Inter- Finish- Com- 
and materi- mediate ed bined 

lubri- aU 

canlB 


Dec. 

1955 

87.5 

79.6 

95.2 

Mar. 

1956 

92.8 

78.7 

96.8 

June 

1956 

99.0 

80.5 

98.7 

Sept. 

1956 

103.6 

83.6 

106.2 

Dec. 

1956 

105. 1 

87.7 

106.8 

Mar. 

1957 

102.3 

87.2 

106.5 

June 

1957 

109,4 

92.3 

112.0 

Aug. 

1957 

112.1 

92.1 

115.0 

Sept, 

1957 

108.5 

93.7 

114.5 

Dec. 

1957 

104.0 

97.7 

114.9 


101 

9 

102.3 

99.9 

100.2 

93,5 

109 

4 

110.5 

101.6 

102.9 

98.1 

112 

9 

109.5 

102.5 

103.5 

102.1 

116 

8 

111.3 

108.7 

109.0 

106.9 

119 

4 

113 9 

108.0 

108 8 

108.1 

117, 

3 

108.9 

105.7 

106.2 

105-6 

121. 

4 

108.9 

108.5 

108.6 

110.7 

120. 

1 

108.2 

108.6 

108.6 

112.0 

115. 

4 

107.3 

108.9 

108.6 

109.5 

115. 

4 

103.7 

107.8 

107.5 

107,0 
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The continued price ri5e since May ! 955 was attributable to a general 
increase in demand resulting from the increase in investment expenditure 
on public and private account, accompanied by deficit financing and credit 
expansion during the last few years, and insufficiency of food production in 
relation to the demand. The measures which the Government took 
to curb the rise in prices included prohibition of exports of foodgrains, larger 
imports of wheat and rice, opening of a network of fair price shops for dis- 
tribution of foodgrains and the assumption of powers to requisition foodgrains 
stocks. Three wheal zones in the north and a rice zone in the south were 
formed, and restrictions were imposed on movements of the cereals into and 
from the zones. Credit restriction measures were also employed by the 
Reserve Bank of India to deal with the situation. 

C$nsumer Prices* 

As a consequence of the rise in prices during the period, the all-India 
working class consumer price index rose by 4.6 per cent between December 
1956 and December 1957. The following table shows the working class 
consumer price indices from 1950-51 to 1956-57 as well as for the months of 
December 1956 and March, June, September and December 1957. 

TABLE 83 


WORKING GLASS CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 

(Year 1949=* 100) 


Year 


All-India 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Delhi 

Madras 

1950-51 


101 

103 

101 

102 

101 

1951-52 


104 

108 

106 

108 

104 

1952-53 


104 

112 

100 

107 

103 

1953-54 


106 

118 

99 

107 

109 

1954-55 


99 

117 

94 

103 

104 

1955-56 


‘96 

ilO 

93 

100 

100 

1956-57 


107 

116 

102 

112 

113 

December 

1956 

109 

116 

102 

115 

115 

March 

1957 

107 

116 

100 

114 

114 

June 

1957 

112 

121 

104 

115 

115 

September 

1957 

114 

122 

108 

113 

115 

December 

1957 

114** 

125 

107 

110 

121 


*The term “cost of living index*’ was recently replaced by the term “consumer 
price index** in conformity with international nomenclature. 

•♦Provisional. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PLANNING 

In his pioneering work, Planned Economy for India (1934), Shri M. 
Visvesvaraya advocated the necessity of planning and also laid down a 
ten-year programme of planned economic development for the whole of 
India. Subsequently, the idea of planning was taken up in 1938 by the 
Indian National Congress under the presidentship of Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose, That year a National Planning Committee, with Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru as chairman, was set up by the Congress to enquire 
into the possibilities of planned economic development in India and to 
suggest practicable schemes for this purpose. The Committee issued a 
questionnaire and, at the end of World War II, produced a series of 
important studies on the subject. 

Meanwhile, in June 1941, a number of Reconstruction Committees 
had been set up by the Government of India to deal with various aspects 
of post-war reconstruction. 

In July 1944, the Government of India created a Department of 
Planning and Development. Also, in May 1944, the Provincial Govern- 
ments were instructed to prepare their plans for post-war development. 

The general interest in planning in the country was evident from the 
number of non-official plans that saw the light of day during World War 
II. These included (i) the Bombay Plan, drafted by a group of econo- 
mists and industrialists, mostly from Bombay ; (h) the People’s Plan, draft- 
ed by Shri M. N. Roy on behalf of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
of the Indian Federation of Labour ; and (ui) the Gandhian Plan, 
drafted by Shri S. N. Agarwal. 

The Planning Commission was set up by the Government of India 
in March 1950 to prepare a plan for the “most efiective and balanced 
utilisation of the country’s resources.” In July 1950, the Commission 
was called upon to prepare a six-year plan for the economic development 
of the country which was later incorporated in the Colombo Plan. In 
July 1951, the Planning Commission issued a draft outline of the first 
Five-Year Plan covering the period April 1951 to March 1956 for the 
“widest possible public discussion.” In December 1952 the final version of 
India’s first Five-Year Plan was submitted to Parliament. 

Ot/jectioes 

The central objective of planning was defined as initiating “a process 
of development which will raise living standards and open out to the people 
new opportunities for a richer and more varied life”. Economic planning 
has to be viewed as “an integral part of a wider process aiming not merely 
at the development of resources in a narrow technical sense, but at the 
development of human faculties and the building up of an institutional 
framework adequate to the needs and aspirations of the people.” 

The first Five-Year Plan was conceived as the first in a series of such 
plans directed at substantially raising the economic and social standards 
of the Indian people. The long-term objective is to double the per capita 
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income and to raise consumption standards by a little over 70 per cent by 
1977. During the first Plan period between 1951 and 1956, the national 
income was to go up from about Rs. 9,000 crore to about Rs. 10,000 rrore, 
a rise of about 11 per cent. Since economic progress required a large 
amount of capital accumulation, it was visualised that the rate of saving as 
a proportion of the national income would have to go up from 5 per cent 
in 1950-51 to 6J per cent in 1955-56, 11 per cent in 1960-61 and 20 per 
cent in 1967-68. 


FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The first Plan, being essentially one of preparation or laying the 
foundation for more rapid development in the future, its targets of invest- 
ment and the increases in production were modest compared with what have 
to be achieved within the next twenty years or so. The disiribuiicn of 
expenditure proposed for the development programme in the public sector 
during the first Plan period is shown in the table below. Initially, an 
outlay of Rs, 2,069 crorc was proposed ; it was later raised to Rs. 2,356 
crore. 

TABLE 84 

OUTLAY DURING FIRST FLANt DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR HEADS 


j 

Total provision 
{in crores oj rvpee.y) 

Percentage of 
total 

Agriculture and Community Development 

357 

15.1 

Irrigation and Power 

Uil 

28. I 

Industric.s and Mining 

179 

7.6 

1 ranspori and Communications 

557 

23.6 

Social Services 

533 

22,6 

Miscellaneous 

69 

3.0 

TOTAL .. 

2,356 

1 100.0 


Agricultural development, along with irrigation and the generation 
of electric power, had the highest precedence during the first Plan period. 
The development of transport and communications also received high 
priority. This inevitably limited investment by the public authorities on 
industries. Industrial expansion in the first Plan period was, therefore, 
left largely to private initiative and resources. 

' The actual outlay in the public sector over the five-year period w'aa 

about Rs. 1,960 crore or 17 per cent less than the revised target of Rs. 
2,356 crore (including adjustments). The yearly outlay is given below: 

(/« crores of rvpees) 


1951- 52 .. .. ..259 

1952- 53 ..273 

1953- 54 ' .. ..340 

1954- 35 . , . . . . 476 

1955- 56 (approximate) .. .. .. 612 

Total for five years . . . . 1,960 
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The distribution by major heads of the actual outlay during the 
first Plan period, was as follows: 

(In crores of rupees) 


Actual outlay Percentage of 
(1951-56) total outlay 

Agriculture and Community Development 299 14’ 8 

Irrigation and Power 585 29 * I 

Industries and Mining 100 5*0 

Transport and Communications 532 26*4 

Social Services 423 21*0 

Miscelleneous 74 3*7 


Total 2,013=^ 100*0 


Financial Resources 

The position in regard to the financing of the outlay of Rs* 1,960 
crore was as follows : 

(In crores of rupees) 

({) Resources made available out of revenue account 


(inclusive of railways’ contribution) . . , . 745 

(ti) Loans from the public . . , . , . 203 

(in) Small savings and unfunded debt . . . . 300 

(ir;) Other miscellaneous leceipts on capital account 100 


(ii) Resources raised from domestic budgetary sources 

(i to iv) . . . . . . 1,348 

(m) External assistance .. .. 197 

(vii) Resources raised through deficit financing . , 415 

Total 1,960 


Targets and Achievements 

Both the short-term and long-term objectives of the first Plan were by 
and large achieved. There was an increase in domestic production and 
the economy was. considerably strengthened. Inflationary pressures were 
practically eliminated. The price-level at the end of the Plan was 15 per 
(Cent lower than at its commencement. The foundation had been laid for 
a rapid development in the future. 

Over the period of the first Plan, national income (in constant 
prices) increased by about 17 *5 per cent from about Rs. 8,870 crorc in 
1950-M to about Rs. 10,420 crore in 1955-56**, showing a larger rate of 
increase than was originally anticipated. The per capita income over the 
same period, also at constant prices, recorded an increase of about 10*5 
per cent from Rs. 246 to Rs. 272 ; while per capita consumption increased 
by about 3 per cent. The rate of investment in the economy as a percen- 
tage of national income is estimated to have risen from a little less than 5 
per cent in 1950-51 to a little over 7 per cent in the last year of the Plan. 

The targets and achievements in different sectors of the economy arc 
shown in the following table ; 

^Based on ‘revised estimates’ for the fifth year. Actual outlay ta citinuited al 

Rs. 1,960 crore. 

♦•Preliminary estimate. 
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TABLE 83 

TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER FIRST PLAN* 



1950-31 

Increase 
by 1955- 
56 (Plan 
target) 

1955-56 

(achieve- 

ment) 

Increase 
in 1955- 
56 over 
1950-51 

Achieve 
mcnl in 
1955-56 
as percent- 
age of 

Plan tar- 
get 

Agricultural Production 

Food grains (lakh tons) 

540** 

76 

649 

-f 

109 

143 

Cotton (lakh bales) 

29.7 

12.6 

40.0 

4- 

10.3 

82 

Jute (lakh bales) 

33.0 

20.9 

42.0 

4- 

9.0 

43 

Sugarcane in terms of gur 
(lakh ions) . , 

56.2 

7.0 

58.6 

+ 

2.4 

35 

Oilseesds (lakh tons) 

50.8 

4.0 

56.6 

-i- 

5.6 

156 

Electricity (installed 
capacity) (lakh KW) 

23 

13 

34 

4- 

11 

84 

Irrig-ation (lakli acres) 

510 

197 

650 

4- 

142 

71 

Tnduatrlal Produertion 

Finislied steel (lakh tons) 

9.8 

6.7 

12.8 

4- 

3.0 

45 

Ccrneni (lakh tons) 

26.9 

21.1 

45.9 

H- 

19.0 

90 

Ammon ium sulphate 
(thousand tons) 

46.3 

404.0 

394.0 

4- 

347.7 

86 

Ixxromotives (Nos.) 

3 

170 

179 

4* 

176 

104 

Jute manufactures (thou- 
sand tons) 

824 

376 

1,054 

+ 

2.30 

61 

Mill-made cloth (lakh yards) 

37,180 

9,820 

51,020 

4- 13,840 

141 

Bicycles (thousand) 

97 

433 

513 


416 

96 

Transport 

Shipping (lakh GRT) 

3.9 

2.2 

i 

4.8 

•■h 

0.9 

41 

National Highways 
(thousand miles) 

12.3 

0.6 

12.9 

4- 

0.6 

100. 0 

State Roads (thousand 
miles) 

Surfaced 

97.5 


121.6 

-f 

24.1 


Unsurfaced 

15K0 

— 

195.1 

4- 

44. 1 

— 

Health 

Hospitals (thousands) 

113 

12 

136*** 




Dispensaries and Hospitals 
(rural and urban) (Nos.) 

8,600 

1,400 

1 

9,806*** 

1 

— 

— 

Education 

Primary Schools (number 
in thousand) 

209,7 


280.0 


70.3 


Number of pupils in primary 
Bchools/classcs (laklis) 

186.8 

101.2 

248.1 


61.3 

60.6 

Percentage of school going 
children in age-group 6-11 

41,2 

18.8 

51.1 


9.9 

53.0 

Basic schools (Number) 

1,751 

— 

15,800 


14,049 

— 

Number of pupils in basic 
scliools (lak^) 

9.85 

— 

11.0 


1.15 

— 


* Table — gives the targets and achievements during the first Plan (alongside the 
targets for the second Plan) in greater detail. The figrucs for achievements in 
this latter tablep being based on an earlier estimate {^ond Fins Tear Plan, May 
<956)9 ctre often different from those given above. 

Base I949''5 o< 

••• 1954-55 figures (figures for 1955-56 not available)* 
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SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

Ohject'ves 

The second Five-Year Plan, covering the period from April 1956- 
to Mxrch 1961, was submitted to Parliament on May 15, 1956. The main 
objectives are : (0 an increase of 25 per cent in the national income; 

(«) rapid industrialistation with particular emphasis on the development of 
basic and heavy industries ; (m) a large expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities; and (i?') a reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and a 
mDre even distribution of economic power. 

Outlay and Allocations 

The proposed development outlay of the Central and State Govern- 
ments amounts to Rs. 4,800 crore over the period of the second Plan, 
as compared with the target of Rs, 2,356 crore and actual outlay of Rs. 
l,9dJ crore under the first Plan. This does not include the contributions 
in cash or kind made by the people towards the execution of local develop- 
ment works. The distribution of the outlay by major heads of develop- 
ment (sec table 86) indicates the relative shift in priorities. In absolute 
termi, the outlay shows a sizable increase under all heads, compared to 
the first Plan. As a proportion of the total outlay there is a significant 
increase undver the head ‘Industry and Mining’ from 7 '6 per cent in the 
first Plan to 18 5 percent in the second Plan. ‘Transport and Commu- 
nications’ also shows an increase from 23*6 percent to 28*9 percent. 
The relative shares of all the other groups show a decline. 

TABLE 86 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLAN OUTLAY BY MAJOR HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT 



First Five Year Plan 

Second Five- 

Year 

Percen- 




Plan 


tage in- 
crease of 







Total 

Per cent 

Total Per cent 

(4) over 


provision 

(Rs., 

crorcs) 

2 


provision 
(Rs , 
crorcs) 


(a) 

I 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Agriculture and Gommu- 






nicy Development 

357 

15 1 

568 

II . 8 

59- 1 

(a) Agriculture 

241 

10.2 

34 ^ 

7-» 


Agricultural pro- 


83 



grammes 

197 

170 

3 5 


Animal Husbandry 

22 

1 .0 

56 

1 . 1 


Forests 

10 

04 

47 

1 .0 


Fisheries 

4 

0.2 

12 

03 


Co-operatiort 

7 

0.3 

47 

1 .0 


Miscellaneous 

1 


9 

0.2 


(b) National Extension and 






Community Projects 

90 

38 

200 

4.1 


(c) Other Programmes 

26 

1 . 1 

27 

0.6 


Village Pmchayats , . 
Local Development 

■ 1 1 

0.5 

12 

03 


Works 

15 

0,6 

'5 

03 


Irri^tion and Power 

661 

28. 1 

9"3 

19.0 

38. 1 

Irrigation 

Power , , 

384 

260 

16.3 

11.1 

381 

427 , 

7 9 

8.9 


Flood control and other 




projects, investigations, etc. 

>7 

0,7 

105 

2.2 
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DISTBIBimON OF PLAN OUTLAY BY MAJOR HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT 

(Conid.y 



First Five Year Plan 

Second Five Year 
Plan 

Perecn- 
age in- 
crease of 
( 4 ) over 
(2) 


Total 

Provisson 

(Rs. 

crorcs) 

Per cent 

To'al 

Provision 

(Rs. 

crorcs) 

Per cent 

Industry and Mining 

179 

7.6 

890 

18.5 

397-2 

Larpe and Medium 

Industries 

148 

63 

617 

12.9 

8:1 

Mineral development 

I 


73 

15 


Village and Small Industries 

30 

13 

200 

4.1 


Transport and Communi- 
cations 

557 

23.6 

1,385 

28.9 

148.7 

Railways 

268 

11.4 

goo 

1C.8 


Roads 

130 

5*5 

246 

5-1 


Road Transport 

12 

05 

17 

0.4 


Ports and Harbours 

34 

1.4 

45 

0.9 


Shipping 

2G 

1 . 1 

48 

1 .0 


Inland Water Transport . . 

, . 

. . 

3 

0. 1 


Civil Air Transport 

24 

I 0 

43 

0.9 


Other IVansport 

3 

0. 1 

7 

0. 1 


Posts and Telegraphs 

50 

2.2 

63 

13 


Other Communications . . 

5 

0.2 

4 

0. 1 


Broadcasting 

5 

0.2 

9 

0.2 


Social Services 

533 

22.6 

945 

19-7 

77-3 

1 

Education 

164 

70 

307 

6.4 


Heahh 

140 

5 9 

274 

5-7 


Housing 

49 

2. 1 

120 

2.5 


Welfare of Backward 

Classes 

32 

1-3 

91 

1-9 


Social Welfare 

5 

0.2 

29 

0.6 


Labour and Labour Welfare 

7 

0-3 

29 

0.6 


Rehabilitation 

136 

5-8 

90 

1.9 


Special schemes relating to 
educated unemployment 


5 

0. 1 


Miscellaneous 

Cg 

3-0 

99 

2.1 

43 5 

TOTAL 

2,356 

100.0 

4,800 

100.0 



Of the total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crore, Rs. 2,559 crore represent 
expenditure to be incurred by the Centre and Rs. 2,241 crore by the 
State Governments, The distribution of the outlay under major heads or 
development is shown for the Centre and the States separately in the- 
following table : 
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TABLE 87 

DISTRlBUnON OF PLAN OUTLAY 

{In crores of rupon} 



Centre 

States* 

Total I 

Invest- 

ment 

outlay 

Current 

outlay 

Agricultural and Community 
Devclopmeiu 

i 65 

i 50a 

' 

568** 

338 

*30 

Irrigation and Power 

f i 

t05 1 

1 3o8 

913 

863 

50 

Industry and Mining 

7^7 

^43 

1 1 

B90 

1 

790 

lao 

Tran:irj.ort ajid Communica- 
tions 

1,203 

i 1 

i i82 

1 

*.355 

L335 

50 

Socia! Scrv'iccs 

396 


945 

455 

490 

Miscellaneous . . j 

43 1 

! 

56 

i 

99 

i 

19 

1 80 

TOTAL . , j 

1 

3,539 j 

2,24-0 i 
! 

4,Soo** 1 

3, Boo 

1,000 


Of the total outlay, roughly Rs. 3, BOO crore represent investment, 
that is, expenditure on the building up of productive assets, and Rs. 1,000 
crore is what may broadly be called current developmental expenditure. 

The likely level of private investment over the second Plan period 
is placed at Rs. 2,400 crore distributed as follows : 

T.\BLE 88 

{In awe4 of nipeu) 


Organised industry and mining , 573 

Plantatioas, electricity undertakings and transport odicr than the railways 125 

ConstnicLion 1,000 

Ajjnculture, and village and sn^alL-scalc industries , 300 

Stock! . 400 


In the first Plan, total investment in the economy was estimated 
roughly at about Rs. 3,100 crore, the ratio of public to private investment 
being 50 : 50. In the second Plan, the target of investment in the two 
iscctors combined is Rs. 6,200 crores, the ratio of public to private invest- 
ment being 61 :39. 

Targets 

The targets of production and development, in physical tenns, in 
'respect of some important items are shown below : 

* Including Andaman and Nicobar Islands, NEFA, and Pondicherry. 

•* Includes the unallocated portion of Rs i crore for NES and Community Projects 
in the Stotes. 
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TABLE 89 

MAIN TARGETS OF PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sector and Itezn 

Unit 1 

1950-51 

1955-56 

, 

1960-61 

1 

Pcrcentafc- 
incre.ase sft 
i 96 o“ 6 i 
over f. 

'955-56 

Agriculture* 

Foodgrains 

Lakh tons 

540** 

650 

i 

750 i 

15 

Cotton 

Lakh bales 

29 

42 

55 

31 

Sugarcane (raw gur) 

Lakh tons i 

Mi j 

58 

71 

22 

Oilseeds 

Lakh tons • 

51 

55 

70 

27 

Juic 

Lakh bales 

33 

40 

50 

25 

Tea 

Lakh pounds 1 

6,130 

6,440 

7,000 

n 

National Extension 

Blocks 

1 

Number ! 

Ni! 1 

500 

3,800 i 

660' 

Community Develop- 
ment Blocks 

1 

Number 

1 

Ni! i 

622 

1,120 1 

hO 

Irrigation and Power 

Area irrigated 

j 

l.akh acres l 

510 i 

670 i 

880 

32 

Electricity (iastallcd 
capacity) 

Lakh kw. 

23 

i 

34 t 

69 

102 

Minerals 

Iron Ore 

Lakh tons 

30 

43*»* 

125 

191 

Coal 

Lakh tons**** 

323 

330 

600 

58 

Large-scale Industries 

Finished steel 

Lakh ic^ns 

11 

13 

43 

231 

Aluminium 

Thousand tons 

3 7 

7,5 

25.0 

233 

Automobiles 

Number 

16,500 

25,000 

57,000 

128 

Railway Locomotives 

Number 

3 

175 

400 

129 

Cement 

Lakli tons 

27 

43 

130 

202 

Fertilisers : 

(0) Nitrogenous (in 
terms of ammn. 
sulphate) 

Tltousand tons 

! 

! .6 

! : 

i ; 

[ ! 

! 380 

i 1,-150 


(b) Fhiisphatic (in 
terms of super- 
phosphate) 

Thousand tons! 

i ! 

I 120 : 

! 1 

720 1 

500 

Cotton textiles 

Lakh yards 

46,100 

i 68,500 i 

85, '000 I 

j 24 

Sugar 

Lakh tons 

11 

1 *7 

23 

35. 

Pajier end Paper Board 

T housand cons ! 114 

j 200 

330 

75 

Transport and Coni" ' 

inunicrations 

(a) Railways: 

Passenger train 






miles 

Lakhs 

950 

1,080 

1,240 

15 

Freight carried 

Lakh tons 

910 

1,200 

1,620 

I 35 

(b) Roads : 





National High- 






ways 

Tlinusand 

12.3 

12.9 

13.8 

i 7 

Surfaced Roads 

miles 

Thousand 

97.0 

107.0 

123.0 

i >7 

(c) Post Offices 

miles 

Thousand 

36 

55 

75 

» 

Education and Health 






Elemeri tary/Basic 

Schools 

l^khs 

2.23 

2.93 

1 

3.50 

19 

Teachers in primary/mi- 
ddle/secondary 






schools 

Lakhs 

7.4 

10.3 

13,4 

30 

Medical institutions .. 

Thousand 

8.6 

10 

12.6 

26 


* The revised targets for agricultural production during second Plan arc given 
below in I able HO 
•• Relate to the year 1949-50. 

*** Relates 10 the calendar year 1954. 
figure relate to calendar years. 
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Since the above targets of agricultural production were considered 
as inadequate for meeting the increasing demand for food and raw 
materials expected to be generated by the implementation of the second - 
Plan, these targets were subsequently revised upwards, although the allo- 
cation of resources remained unchanged. Fulfilment of these targets will 
thus require the maximization of efforts. 

TABLE 9) 

REVISED TARGETS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(SECOND PLAN) 



Estimated 

Original 

Revised 

Percentage 

increase 


Produc- 

targets 

Targets 

during second Plan 


tion 

of pro- 

for second 




> 955-56 

duction 

Plan 

Original 

Revised 


(as given 

in second 





in second 

Plan 





Plan) 





Foodgrains (lakh tons) 

6jU 

750 

8 )5 

15 

23. a 

Cotton (lakh bales) 

42 

55 1 

6j 

31 

51.8 

Jute (lakh bales) 

40 

50 1 

55 

25 

37,5 

Sugarcane (gur) (lakh tons) . . 

58 

71 

78 

22 

34.5 

Oilseeds (lakh tons) 

55 

70 

76 

27 

38.2 

Other crops 

— 



9 

22.4 

All commodiries 1 

— 



17 

27.1 

Chinges in Economic Structure 






The expected increase in national income, investment, domestic 
savings and consumption expenditure, at the end of the second Plan period 
as compared to the position in 1930-51 and in 1935-56, is indicated below* : 


TABLE 91 

NET NATIONAL PRODUCT BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 

{In crores of rupees at VJ52~51 prices) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

19GJ-61 

Percentage 

increase 





during 





1951-56 

1956-61 

Agriculture and Allied 






Pursuits 

4,450 

5,230 

6,170 

18 

18 

Mining 

8) 

95 

150 

19 

58 

Factory Establishments 

590 

81J 

1,383 

43 

64 

Small Enterprises 

740 

843 

1,1 8 j 

14 

30 

Contruction 

Commerce, Transport and 

18) 

220 

295 

22 

34 

Communications . , 

Prof*ssions and Services 

1,630 

1,875 

2,330 

14 

23 

inclu » ng Government 

Ad n.nistration 

1,420 

1,700 

2,100 

20 

23 

Totil National Product 




(Nitfoaal Income) 

9,110 

10,830 

13,103 

18 

25 

Per Cap Income (rupees) 

Investment, Savings and 
Consumpti jn 

253 

281 

331 

11 

18 

Net I n /-"siment 

Net Inflow of Foreign 

448 

790 

1,440 

- 

- 

Reso 11 ces 

—7 

31 

130 



Net Domes' c Savings . , l 

455 

756 

1,310 


' * 

Consumption Expenditure 




(National lac me (ess 






Net Domestic Savings) 
Investment as percentage of 

8,653 

10,044 

12,170 

•• 

-• 

National Income 

Dom ^stic Saving as percentage 

4.94 

7,31 

10.63 

- 

-• 

of National Income 

* 'T* n _ ; - 

4.98 

7.00 

9.7 


• - 


* Tac figure* in this table are as given in the Second Five Tear Plan (May 1956). 
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The average level of consumption in the economy will increase 
somewhat less rapidly than the national income in as much as a larjecr 
proportion of the domestic output will have to be saved and invesU d. The 
projected total investment of Rs. 6,200 crore during the second Plan pcric d 
requires, broadly, an increase in the rate of domestic saving from the 
current level of about 7 per cent of the national income to about 10 per 
cent in 1960-61, assuming that, in addition, external resources of the order 
of Rs. 1,100 crore will be available during the period. The total con- 
lumption expenditure may, on this assumption, increase by seme 21 
per cent as against the increase in the national income of 25 per cent* 
The corresponding increase in total consumption over the hist Plan 
period amounts to some 16 per cent, and that in the national inceme to 
about 18 per cent. 

The estimated full-time employment likely to be created over the 
second Plan period in sectors other than agriculture is 80 lakhs. Besides, 
schemes of development such as irrigation and land rccl^matlcn will 
rcdu::e under-employment and also absorb new persons to srme extent. 
Altogether the Plan envisages a sufficient increase in the dtiriEnd for 
labour to match the increase in the labour force estimated at ICO lakhs 
■during the second Plan period. 

Financial Resources 

Table 92 indicates how the second Plan is to be financed. 

TABLE 92 

ESTIMATES OF RESOURCES 


{In CTores of rupees) 


Surplus from current revenues 

(a) Al 1955 - 5 G rates of taxation 

(b) Additional taxation 

3,^0^ 
45U j 

COO 

Borrowings from the public 

(a) Market loans 

(b) Small savings 

700 T 
500 J 

1,200 

Other budgetary sources 

(a) Railways’ contribution to the development programme 

(b) Provident funds and other deposit heads 

250 J 

400 

Resources Co be raised externally 


800 

Deficit financing 


:,2co 

Gap to be covered by additional measures to raise domestic 
resources 


400 


i 

4,800 


The budgetary resources that can be raised through taxation, 
borrowing and other receipts thus amount to Rs. 2,400 ciorc. In arrivi 
ing at the figure of Rs. 450 crore under additional taxation, ihc recerrmen- 
dations of the Taxation Enquiry Commission were taken into account and 
it was assumed that steps would be taken to implement these as early as 
possible after the commencement of the Plan. The Central and State 
Governments are expected to raise between them a total of Rs. 450 crorc 
bi_equal amounts. 
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The estimate of Rs* 700 crore of borrowing frdm the public assumes 
that the annual receipts from this source will, on an average, be consider- 
ably higher than they have been in recent years. In this connection, the 
possibility of extending the scope of social security schemes must be fully 
explored. The nationalisation of life insurance should also prove a 
growing source of public borrowing. In the case of small savings also^ 
the target of Rs. 100 crore a year on an average will require a further 
substantial stepping up of these collections, as compared with net receipts 
in 1953-56 (Rs. 65 crore). 


The railways are expected to contribute Rs. 150 crore to 
their Rs. 900-crorc programme, both through selective adjustinents in 
rates and freights and the growth of traffic. In addition, the railway;; 
have to make, in the Plan period, a contribution of Rs. 225 
crore for current depreciation, which has not been included in the Plan. 

The Plan also takes credit for Rs. 800 crore of external resources^ 
which is about four times the amount utilised from foreign loans and 
grants during the first Plan period. In the first Plan period, external 
finance amounting to Rs. 298 crore was made available to India for pro- 
grammes of development in the public sector, of which Rs. 204 crore is 
estimated to have been utilised. The balance of Rs. 94 crore was tims avail- 
able for utilisation in the second Plan period. In addition, arrangemenls 
were made for credits from the USSR and UK Govcriunents and British 
bankers fora net amount of Rs. 76 crore* to finance the steel pro- 
jects. As for the private sector, Rs. 22 crore Vv^as already available as the 
undisbursed portion of the loan made by the World Bank to the Indian^ 
Iron and Steel Company, the Tata Hydro-clcctric Company and the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India. 

Rupees 1,200 crore represent the outside limit of deficit financing. 
Against this must be set of! the drawing down of sterling balances by 
Rs. 200 crore. The remaining Rs. 1,000 crore represent the net addition to 
currency in response to the Government’s budgetary operations, which may 
be expected also to result in a secondary expansion of bank credit. Any 
adverse repercussions of deficit financing wall have to be dealt with by an 
appropriate Central banking policy, through judicious recourse to quanti- 
tative and qualitative controls on credit including variation in reserve 
ratios, by the building up of adequate stocks of essential goods like food and 
clothing, through taxes on excess profits, windfall gains, and on excess 
consumption and physical controls including allocations and rationing of 
scarce resources. 


Investment in the Private Sector 

The investment requirements of the private sector arc estimated at 
Rs. 2,400 crore. Of this, a sum of Rs. 720 crore is proposed to be utilis- 
ed for industrial development (excluding mining, eleclricitv generation and 
distribution, plantations and small-scale industries) — Rs. 570 crore on new 
investments and Rs. 150 crore on replacements and moder isation. This, 
howeve r, i- eludes Rs. 55 crore provivled for the National Industrial 
Development Corporation’s programme. Against the balance of Rs. 665 
crore, the resources of the private sector are estimated at Rs. 620 crorc 
as follows : 

•After allowing for repayment of Rs. 20 crore of the USSR’s credit of Rs. 63 crore. 
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TABLE 93 

{In cfwts rupees) 



1951-56 

1956-61 

Ixians from Industrial Finance Corporation and State Finance Cor- 
porations and Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation.. 
Direct and indirect loans from Governments, Central and State 
participation 

Foreign capital, including suppliers’ credit 

New Issues 

Internal resources (from new investment and replacements) 

Other sources such as advances from managing agents, EPT 
refunds, etc. 

18 

26 

42-45 

40 

150 

61-64 

40 

20 

100 

80 

300 

80 

TOTAL 

340 

620 

Outlay During First Two Years 


The estimated outlay under major heads during the first two years 
of the second Plan is given below. 

TABLE 94 


(/rr croTts of rupees) 



1956-57 

(Budget) 

1956-57 

(Revised) 

1957-58 

(Budget) 

Total 
during 
first two 
vears, 

1956-58 

(Esti- 

mau^j) 

Agriculture and Community Development 

108 

93 

117 

210 

Irrigation and Power 

181 

179 

162 

341 

IndiLstry and Mining 

121 

111 

229 

340 

Transi;)ori and Communications 

247 

233 

271 

504 

Social Services 

143 

123 

154 

277 

MLHCcllaneous 

30 

22 

21 

43 

TOTAL 

i 

761 

954 

1,715 


The likely actual outlay during 1956-57 is now estimated at 
Rs. 675 crore (Centre Rs. 372 crore and Stales Rs. 303 crore) and that 
during 1957-53 ai Rs. 340 crore (Centre Rs. 470 crore and States Rs. 370 
crore ), the aggregate outlay during the first two years of tiie second Plan 
thus amounting to about Rs. 1,515 crore. 

The resources for 1956-57 Plan outlay (likely actual) were found in 
the following manner. 

TABLE 95 


{In crores of rupees) 



Centre* 

States 

Total 

Domestic Budgetary Resources 

327 

44 

371 

Eatemal Assistance 

63 

— 

63 

Transfer of Funds from Centre to States 

Small Savings Loans 

— 19 

19^ 


Central Assistance 

—180 

180 


Net Resources (after adjustment for ^ 

transfers) 

191 

243 

434 

Budgetary Gap 

181 

60 

1 241 

Total Plan outlay, 1956-57 (likely actual) 

372 

303 

675 


* Including Union Territories 
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Foreign Exchange Position 

The external payments position of the country has been under 
strain since the beginning of the second Plan,* owing mainly to a rise in 
imports both on private and public account. The increase in imports 
during 1936-57 mainly arose out of the requirements of development pro- 
jects under the second Plan, although the following other factors were also 
responsible : (t) increased defence expenditure, (tt) larger imports of 
foodgrains, (hi) increased requirements of raw materials, components, 
etc., (iy) higher imports of consumer goods, and (r) increase in freight 
rates and prices. To reduce tlie strain on the foreign payments position, 
a progressively restrictive policy on imports has been adopted and steps 
taken to expand exports. The foreign exchange costs of projects in the 
second Plan have also increased as a result of higher prices abroad of 
developmental commodities. 

To meet the situation, the provision of foreign exchange for various 
uses is being regulated according to a strict order of priority. Besides 
making foreign exchange available for the maintenance of the economy 
and for defence, the first priority is being accorded to the execution of the 
the 'core’ of the plan — that is, steel plants, coal, railway:, ports and speci- 
fied power projects. Priority is also being given to projects which have 
progressed substantially towards completion. Outside these, no new 
commitments in terms of foreign exchange are being undertaken except 
on deferred payment terms or on the basis of new foreign investment or 
loans. Fresh external assistance of the order of Rs. 700 crore will be 
needed on Governmeni and private account to sec through the ‘core* 
projects as well as the projects in an advanced stage of completion. 

Despite increases in the estimated costs of certain development pro- 
jects, the objective will now be to limit the total outlay in the public sector 
over the Plan period to Rs. 4,800 crore. This assumes an accelerated 
effort to step up small savings and realise the targets of additional taxation. 
The yield over the Plan period from measures of additional taxation adopt- 
ed by the Centre so far is estimated at about Rs, 800 crore ; the corres- 
ponding yield from taxation measures in the States is estimated at about 
Rs. 130 crore. It is also proposed to reduce the magnitude of deficit 
financing over the Plan period from Rs. 1,200 crore to Rs. 900 to 1,000 
crore. 


The rrtreiern a'wecs of the Rcicrve Bank H»^lined by Rs. 219 crore during 1956-57 
and Rs. 217 crore during the fini 8 tnonihs of 1957-58. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The Community Development Programme, aiming at the individual 
and collective welfare of India’s vast rural population, was launched on 
October 2, 1952, in 55 selected projects. Each project covers an area of about 
503 sq, miles with about 300 villages and a population of about 2 lakhs. 
Being the mainstay of about seventy per cent of the rural population, agri- 
culture receives the highest priority in the programme. Among other 
activities included in this programme are provision of better communications, 
improvement in health and sanitation, better housing, wider education, 
measures for women’s welfare, and development of cottage and small- 
scale industries, etc. Emphasis is laid on encouraging community thinking 
and action through people’s institutions like panchayau^ co-operative societies, 
vikas mandals^ etc. 

This programme has been supplemented by another of a somewhat less 
intensive character called the National Fix tension Service. This programme 
h is been designed to provide the essential basic staff and a modicum of 
finance with which the people could initiate work on a relatively less ambi- 
tious programme than that contempl tied in the Community Development 
projicts. Out of the areas developed as National Extension Service Blocks, 
selection is made periodically for intensive development under the Commu- 
nity Development Programme. 

The target of covering 1,200 blocks — 700 under the Community 
Development and 500 under the National Extension Service — during the 
^rst Plan has been achieved at an estimated cost of Rs. 52.4 crorc. One-fourth 
of the rural population in the country had been brought within the orbit of 
the programme by. the end of the first Plan period. The target laid down 
in the second Plan is to cover the entire country by 1960-61 with NES 
Blocks of which 40 per cent are to be converted into CD Blocks. The 
amount allocated for this purpose is Rs. 200 crore. 

The number of Blocks in operation and already allotted totak 2,152 
as indicated in the table below : 


TABLE 96 


Series 

No. of 
Blocks 
allotted 

No. of 
Blocks 
started 

Villages 
covered 
by Blocks 

Population 
(in lakhs) 

Intensive Oevclopmeni Blocks 
1952-53 

206 

206 

27,388 

169 

1354-55 

56 

55 

8,584 

42 

1955-56 

152 

152 

21,438 

124 

1956-57 

250 

250 

36,017 

186 

1957^8 

-NBS Blocks 

189^ 

Id9| 

25,530 

112 

1954-55 

I9J 

19^ 

2,893 

18 

1955-56 

187 

187 

27,261 

138 

1956-57 

495 

495 

66,911 

333 

1957-58 

597 

597 

60,004 

372 

TOTAL 

2,152 

2,152 


1,494 
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1,18,957 villages with about 6,3 crore people under the Community 
Development Programme, and 1,57,069 villages with over 8.6 crore people 
under the National Extension Service have been covered till the end of June 
1957. For the remaining period of the second Plan, the year-wise phasing 
of the programme for the country as a whole will be as follows ; 


TABLE 97 

Year 

No. of NES Blocks 

No. of NES Blocks to he 
converted into CO Bloclu 

1958-59 

750 

260 

1959-60 

900 

300 

1960-61 

1,000 

360 


flnance 

Allocation of Expenditure 

The resources for the projects are drawn both from the people and the 
Government. For each project area, the programme indicates a qualifying 
scale of voluntary contributions from the people in the form of money as 
well as labour and also in kind. Where the State offers financial assistance 
for the execution of the projects, the expenses are shared by the CenuaJ 
and State Governments equally in respect of recurring items and in the 
proportion of 3 to 1 in the case of non-recurring items. For productive 
works like irrigation, reclamation of land, etc., the necessary funds are ad- 
vanced by the Central Government to the Stale Governments in the shape of 
loans payable in full with interest. The Centre’s contribution will amount 
to half of the total expenditure subject to a maximum of Rs. 6 crore per year. 

Expenditure on Each Block 

Expenditure for a 3-year period on a National Extension Service Block 
and on a Community Development Block during the second Plan has been 
placed at Rs. 4 lakh and Rs. 12 lakh respectively. 

Expenditure on Post- Intensive Blocks 

Apart from permitting utilisation of savings, if any, up to the end o# 
March 1958, an expenditure of Rs. 30,000 per annum per Block has l)cen» 
provided for 3 years in the post-intensive phriusc on completion of the sche- 
duled period of operation during the second Plan. "I'his expenditure wilk 
also be shared between the Central and State Governments in llic pre- 
scribed proportion. 

External Assistance 

In this effort to transform the rural areas, India Is receiving 
assistance from the United States of America. Under the Operational 
Agreement No. 8 of the Community Development Programme and the 
supplements thereto, the U.S. Government agreed to make available froni» 
the Indo- American Technical Co-operation Fund, more commonly known 
as Fund 'A\ a sum of 14.27 million dollars for the import of equipment 
required for the Community Projects taken up in India during 1952-53- 
to 1957-58. Indents covering the entire a^iounl have been place4 
with the Indian Supply Mission, W^ishington, and up to December 15, 1957» 
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equipment worth about 11.50 million dollars has been received and 
supplied to the State Governments. 

From the beginning, the Ford Foundation has been assisting India 
sn training thousands of project workers. The Ford Foundation also 
provided assistance in the launching of 15 pilot projects for rural develop- 
ment* 


ORGANISATION 

The Union Ministry of Community Development is in overall charge 
of the programme, matters of basic policy going before the Central Com- 
mittee, consisting of Members of the Planning Commission and the Minis- 
ters of Food and Agriculture and Community Development, with the Prime 
Minister as Chairman. Co-ordination with allied Ministries is main- 
tained through special committees and frequent exchange of views. 

The actual execution of the development programme is the responsi- 
bility of the Stale Governments. Generally, each Stale has a single 
authority known as the Slate Development Committee, for the implemen- 
tation of both the Extension Scheme and the Community Projects. ^ his 
body consists of the Chief Minister as the Chairman, the Ministers of the 
departments concerned with development work as members and the 
Development Commissioner as Secretar y. The Development Commissioner, 
who co-ordinates the activities of all the development departments, is a 
senior Secretary to the Government. 

The Collector is the Chairman of the District Planning and 
Development Committee. All die heads of the development departments 
in the district arc represented on the Committee which also includes the 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the District Board as well as many 
other non-oIHcials. 

At the Block level, the Block Development Officer is assisted by a 
team of experts in agriculture, co-operation, animal husbandry, cottage 
industries, etc. 

Finally, there is the \"illagc Level Worker who acts as the multi- 
purpose man and is in charge of 5 to 10 villages. While diis remains ihc 
general pattern of organisation, minor adjustments to suit local conditionJ 
have been made in the Slates to ensure tiTicient and smooth working. 

Non-ofRcial participation in the implementation of the Community 
Development programme has als o been secured. Parliament at the Centre 
and the Legislatures in the States provide general guidance and direction. 
At the Block level, the Block Develnj ment OfTirer is assisted by non-cfficial 
advisory committees The Village level Worker discharges his duties in 
close collaboration with the panchayat or the village develo| mem council. 
Voluntary organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj, Mahila Mandals, 
CIC., also play an important part. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Multi-purpo5$ Blocks in Tribal Areas 

Forty-two special multi-purpose Blocks have been started with special 
programmes for 5 years for intensive development of tribal aieas. Each 
■of them has a budget of about Rs. 27 lakh per annum. 
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Industrial Kslaits 

Nine major Industrial Estates and 20 of the small and rural type of 
Industrial Estates have been started in CD Blocks with the objective of 
decentralising small industries and encouraging small entrepreneurs. 

Rural Housing 

Under the first phase of the Village Housing Scheme, one hundred 
Rural Housing Projects have been set up in 100 Blocks, each project 
covering 5 villages on the average. Rural housing cells for planning pro- 
jects and guiding their implementation are being set up in the States with 
central assistance. 

59,000 new co-operative societies were started and 31.1 lakh addi- 
tional members were enrolled with the help of extension officers (co-opera- 
tion) up to June 50, 1957. 

The following figures highlight the achievements in the Community 
Development and National Extension Service Blocks up to June 30, 1957: 


Agriculture 

Chemical fertilisers distributed : 

(a) Quantity in *000 mds. .. 20,718 

{b) Quantity in ’000 metric tons . . 774 

Agricultural demonstrations held (in thousand) . . 3,290 

Improved seeds distributed : 

(a) Quantity in *000 mdi. . . 10,036 

{b) Quantity in *000 metric tons . . 373 • 

Area brought under fruits and vegetable cultivation : 

{a) Area in *000 acres . . 1,026 

{b) Area in *000 hectares . . 415 

Key Village Centres started (number) . , 5,326 

Pedigree animals supplied (*000 Nos.) . . 28 

Pedigree birds supplied (*000 Nos.) . . 393 

Area reclaimed : 

(fl) Area in *000 acres . . 2,329 

(b) Area in *000 hectares * . 942 

Additional area brought under irrigation : 

(a) Area in *000 acres . . 3,807 

{b) Area in *000 hectares . . 1,541 

Health and Sanitatiin 

Primary Health Centres set up (Number) . . 3,859 

Miternity and child welfare centres (nos.) . . 1,259 

Rural latrines constructed (’000 Nos.) 220 

Well constructed (*000 Nos.) , . , 83 

Wells renovated (’000 Nos.) . . 119 

Drains constructed : 

(fi) Length in lakh yds. . . 121 

(b) Length in kilometres .. 11,141 
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Education 

New schools started (’000 Nos.) 25 

Schools converted into basic ones . . 10,325 

Adult education centres started (’000 Nos.) 70 

Adults made literate (’000 Nos.) 1,879 

Peoples Organisations 

Community Centres started (*000 Nos.) .. 150 

Units of people’s organisations developed (’000 Nos.) 169 

New Co-operative Societies started (’000 Nos.). . 59 


New members enrolled in Co-operative Societies (’000 Nos.) 3,113 


Roads and Communications 

Pucca roads contructed 

(а) Length in miles .. 9,140 

(б) Length in kilometres .. 14,711 

Kaccha roads constructed 
(i) New roads constructed 

{a) Length in miles (’COO Nos.) 59 

{b) Length in kilometres ( 000 Nos.) . . 96 

(li) Existing roads improved 

(a) Length in miles (’009 Nos.) . . 52 

(b) Length in kilometres (’COO Nos.) . . 84 


Arts and Crafts 

Production-cum-training centres started (Number) 3,378 

PEOPLE’S CONTRIBUTION AND TRAINING PROGRAMME 

The results achieved have been made possible by the active co-opera- 
ration and participation of the people. Till September 1956, the value of 
the people’s contribution to the programme by way of land, cash and labour 
amounted to Rs. 45.6 crore as against an actual expenditure of Rs. 75.2 
crorc by Government. In other words, the people’s contribution was 61 
per cent of the Government’s expenditure, working out at Rs. 4,172 for 
every thousand persons. 

Training of Prrsonntl 

A comprehensive training programme has been initiated. At present 
there are 68 Extension Training Centres for the Village Level Workers 
(Gram Sevaks). Basic training in agriculture is imparted by 78 basic agri- 
culture schools and 18 agiiculturaJ workshops. For the training of the 
Gram Sevikas there arc 25 Home Economics Wings attached to the Exten- 
sion Training Centres and 2 Home Economics Centres. Another 27 
training centres to train Group Level Workers have been sanctioned. 

There are 14 training centres for Social Education Organisers, 4 for 
the Block Development Officers, 8 for the Block Level Extension OfFicera 
(Go-operation), and 11 for Block Level Extension OIFicers (Industries). 

Health personnel arc being trained in 3 training centres. Besides 
these, there are over 66 institutions for the training of auxiliary nurse- 
mid wives, 9 centres for the training of lady health visitors and 6 others 
for the training of midwives. 
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The position as at the end of December 1957, in regard to the traia* 
ing of various categories of project personnel, was as follows : 

TABLE 98 

, TRAINING OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL 


Category 


No. of personnel 
trained 


No. of personnel 
under training 


Village Level Workers (Extn.) 

Village Level Workers (Basic) 

Group Level Workers 

Social Education Organisers (Men) 

Social Education Organisers (Women) 

Social Education Organisers (Tribal) 

Block Level Extension Officers (Industries) 

(i) Small-Scale Service Institutes 
(ti) Khadi Board Mahavidyalayas 

Block Level Extension Officers (Go-operation) 

Block Development Officers 

Health Penonnel (Orientation) 


18,860 

3,101 

12,630 

5,028 

3,197 

129 

2,212 

198 

964 

134 

126 

37 

780 


372 

160 

802 

571 

1,811 

— 

1,217 

B5 


Training of non-officials participating in the programme has also 
been provided for. Camps arc held for differenl groups of subjects for 
Gram Sahayaks (functional village leaders) in every Village Level VVoikcrs’ 
circle v^ith the aid of specially trained staff supported by district heads of 
different departments. The Gram Sahayaks^ on return to their villages, help 
their fellow-villagers in improving their technique of production and ways 
of life through discussions and by practical demonstrations. 


Seminars arc organised at the Divisional and State levels by the 
State Governments, and at the National level by the Union Ministry of 
Community Development. These seminars arc meant for exchange of 
views and experiences among the workers in the programme, official at 
well as non-official. At these seminars, non-officials at all levels, e.g., mem- 
bers of Block Advisory Committees, Members of State Legislatures and 
Members of Parliament, participate. 

Camps of one month’s duration for village school teachers are organis- 
ed in every block under the leadership of peripatetic teams trained earlier in 
orientation courses. The teachers thus trained spread the ideas of develop- 
ment both among the school children and the village community oa 
return to their villages. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


FINANCE 

FUBUC FINANCE 


Financial Systein 

Public finance is concerned with the modus operandi of the financial 
activities of public bodies. In India, there is no sint^Ic authority for the 
raising and disbursal of public funds. Under the Constitution, the power 
to raise funds has been divided between the Centre and the States. By and 
large, the sources of revenue for the Centre and the States are mutually ex- 
clusive. There is, thus, more than one budget and more than one public 
treasury in the country. 

In order to safeguard the rights and interests of the tax-payer, the 
Constitution provides that (i) no tax can be levied or collected except by the 
authority of law, (ii) no expenditure can be incurred from public funds except 
in the manner provided in the Constitution, and (iii) the executive authorities 
must spend public money only in the manner sanctioned by Parliament. 

According to the provisions of the Constitution, all receipts and 
disbursements of the Union Government are kept in two separate parts, 
namely, the Consolidated Fund and the Public Account. All revenues received, 
loans raised and money received in repayment of loans by the Union Govern- 
ment go together to form the Consolidated Fund of India. No money can be 
withdrawn from this Fund except under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. All other receipts and disbursements, such as deposits, service 
funds, remittances, etc., go into ihe Public Account which is not subject to the 
vote of Parliament. To meet unforeseen needs, not provided in the Annual 
Appropriation Act, a Contingency Fund of India has also been established under 
Article 267 of the Constitution. This fund, which is administered by the 
Ministry of Finance, provides an imprest which can be drawn upon pending 
authorisation of the expenditure by Parliament, 

The Constitution also provides for the establishment of a Consolidated 
Fund and a Public Account for each State. Similarly the States also have 
Contingency Funds to meet unforeseen needs pending legislative authori- 
sation. 

The Railways, the largest nationalised industry, have their own funds 
and accounts and their budget is presented separately to Parliament. 
The appropriations and disbursements under the Railway Budget arc, 
however, subject to the same forms of parliamentary and audit control as the 
other appropriations and disbursements. 

Allocation of Revenue 

The main sources of Central revenue arc customs duticSi excise 
duties levied by the Union Government, the corporation and income taxes 
(excluding taxes on agricultural income), estate and succession duty on 
non-agricultural assets and property and the earnings of the Mints. The 
revenue from the two new taxes — wealth tax and expenditure tax — will also 
accrue to the Centre. Besides, the railways and posts and telegraphs con- 
tribute to the general revenue of the Centre, 
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TThe main heads of revenue in the States are : (i) taxes and duties levied 
by the State Governments, (ii) civil administration and civil works, (iii) State 
undertakinsfs, (vi) taxes shared with the Centre, and (v) grants received 
from the Centre. Land revenue, motor vehicles tax, entertainment tax, 
electricity duty, agricultural income tax and other taxes and duties account 
for nearly one-half of the total revenue receipts of the States. Property taxes 
and octroi and terminal taxes are the mainstay of local finance. 

Second Finanre Commimon 

The second Finance Commission set up under Article 280 of ihr: 
Constitution, in June 1956, submitted its final Report in September 1957. 
The recommendations of the Commission provide for a devolution of about 
Rs. 140 crore per year (not including the proceeds of the tax on railway 
fares amounting to Rs. 15 crore in a full year) as against an average sum of 
Rs. 93 crore, received by the States under the first Finance Commission’s 
recommendations. 

The table below summarises what each State may expect to receive 
under the recommendations taken together in each of the five years beginning 
on April I, 1957. The figures shown against share of taxes are only estimates 
and indicate the order of the sums to be received ; the actuals will vary 
from year to year. 

TABT.E 99 

STATES’ SHARE OP TAXES AND CENTRAL GRANTS 


(Rt. in cro'es) 


State 

Shares 
of taxes 

Grant 

under 

Ariiflc 

273* 

Grant 
under sub- 
.slantlve 
portion of 
Article 

2750) 

Total 

Tax on 
Railway 
fares 

And lira Pradesh .. 

8 50 



4 00 

12 .50 

1.31 

Assa n 

2.75 

0.45 

4.05 

7 25 

0 40 

Bih ir 

10.00 

0.43 

3 80 

14 23 

1.39 

Brnbiy ,. 

14 75 

— 

— 

14 75 

2 41 

Ker-ila 

3 75 

— 

1 75 

5 50 

0 27 

M t 1 lya Pradesh . . 

7 00 

— 

3 00 

10.00 

1 23 

M L Iras 

8 25 

— 

— 

8.25 

0 96 

M/sore .. .. 

5 50 

— 

6 00 

n 50 

0 66 

Orissa 

4.00 

0.09 

3 35 

7.44 

0 26 

Punjih 

4 25 

— 

2 25 

6.50 

1 20 

Raj-inhan 

4 25 

— 

2 50 

6 75 

1 00 

Uitar Pradesh 

16 25 

— 

— 

16 25 

2 78 

West Bengal 

9 50 

0 91 

3 85 

14 26 

0.94 

Jain nu & Kashmir 

1 25 

— 

3 00 

4.25 

— 

Total 

100.00 

1.88* 

37.55 

139 43 

14 81 


* This is an for five yeai's of paym^nis which will actually be mafic lo the 

Staiei in the three years en ling March 31, 19(iJ. Grants-in-dJ under 
Ariicle '27J ceaiic on the expiry of ten yeari frj.n the com.njnccriieni of the 
Constitution. 

^ote 1. Assarn will receive, in acllition, a grant-in-aiJ of Rs. 40 lakhs under clause (fi) of 
the secon 1 proviso to Article 275 (1), 

Afoltf 2, Und'r S ;cii on 74 of tlic States Rr-or.^ inisaiifjn Act, the Stales of Bombay, Kerala, 
Ml Iras an r M /sore arc entitled lo receive during the three years e idm$ 
31-3*195) ihr sums by which a prescribed percentage of their share of divisible 
Central Taxes iti ly fall short of the average of the revenue gap grants guaranteed 
lo the firmer Part B Stales of .Siurishtra. Travancore-Goclnn and Mysore 
now merged in them. On the estimate of divisible Central Taxes adopted 
by the Commission, the sums due lo Kerala anJ M liras will be marginal 
while Bimbiy and Mysore miy receive sums of the order of 3^ erurc and 
Rs. 1 crore respectively for all the tnrec years* 
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The Commission increased the pcrcentaj^e of net proceeds of income 
tax to be assigned to States from 55 to 60 per cent and fixed the share of the 
Union Territories at one per cent of the net proceeds. The distribution of the 
share among the States shall be 10 per cent on the basis of collection and 
00 per cent on the basis of population as compared to 20 and 80 per cent res- 
pectively recommended by the first Finance Commission. 

According to the recommendations of the first Finance Commission, 40 
per cent of the net proceeds of Union excise duties on tobacco (including 
manufactured tobacco), matches and vegetable products were distributed 
among the States. The second Commission reduced the States’ share to 
25 per cent but added excise duties on sugar, tea, coffee, paper and vege- 
table non-essential oils to the list. Ninety per cent of the Stales’ share of 
Union excise duties would be distributed on the basb of population and the 
balance used for adjustments. 

The Commission suggested that out of the net proceeds of the addi- 
tional excise duty to be levied on mill made textiles, sugar and tobacco 
(including manufactured tobacco), in replacement of the sales tax being 
levied by the State Governments, one per cent should be assigned to the 
Union Territories and l| per cent to Jammu and Kashmir. For the dis- 
tribution of the balance to the States, amounts representing their “ present 
income ” were fixed by the Commission for the three commodities, both 
separately and collectively. Percentage shares for the distribution of the 
remainder were also indicated in a similar manner. 

Net proceeds of the Estate Duty, which was first levied in 1953, were 
being distributed, proviyonally, in the same ratio as the States’ share of the 
divisible pool of income tax. The Commission suggested one per cent as the 
share attributable to the Union territories ; the balance is to be apportioned 
between immovable property and other property in the ratio of the gross 
value of all such properties brought into assessment in that year. The sum 
thus apportioned to immovable property is to be distributed among the States 
in proportion to the gross value of the immovable properly located in each 
State ; the remainder is to be allocated among the States according to popu- 
lation. The sum apportioned to property other than immovable property 
is to be distributed among States on a percentage basis fixed by the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission also indicated percentage shares for the distribution 
of the railway fare tax among the States. 

Annual Financial Statement or Budget 

An estimate of all anticipated revenue and expenditure of the Union 
Government for the coming financial year is laid before Parliament towards 
the end of February every year. This is known as the Annual Financial 
Statem'mt ” or the “ Budget Apart from giving estimates of revenue and 
expenditure, this statement also contains (i) a review of the financial position 
of the preceding year, (ii) proposals for fresh taxation, if additional money is 
needed to cover a deficit, and (iii) proposals for financing capital expenditure. 

The presentation of the Annual Fir\ancial Statement is followed by a 
general discussion in both Houses of Parliament. The estimates of expendi- 
ture, other than that charged, are then placed before the House of the People 
in the form of Demands for Grants”. Ordinarily, a separate Demand is 
made for each Ministry. All drawal of money from the Consolidated Fund 
IS thus authorised by an Appropriation Act passed by Parliament every year, 
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The tax proposals of the Budget are embodied in another Bill which is passed 
as the “ Finance Act ” of the year. Estimates of receipts and expenditure 
are similarly presented by State Governments to their legislatures before the 
beginning of the financial year in April and Legislative sanction for fina- 
ncial expenditure is secured through similar procedure. 

Audit 

The Constitution requires that the audit authorities, who arc 
independent of the executive, should scrutinise the expenditure of the Cen- 
tral and State Governments and ensure that this is strictly within the 
limits of their competence. It further enjoins that an account of the 
expenditure of each Government should be approved by its legislature. 

Union Government 

The tables Nos. 100 to 105 show the budgetary position of the 
Central Government since 1951-52. 

Budget Estimates (1958-59) 

The budget estimates for 1958-59, as presented in the Lok Sabha 
on February 28, 1958, placed expenditure at Rs. 796.01 crore as compared 
to Rs. 719.58 crore (revised) in 1957-58 and revenue (at the existing 
level of taxation) at Rs. 763.16 crore as compared to Rs. 724.63 crore 
(revised) in the previous year, leaving a deficit of Rs. 32.85 crore. New 
taxation proposals were expected to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 
5.83 crore. This would leave a final deficit of Rs. 27.02 crore which was 
proposed to be left uncovered. 

Important among the new taxation measures were the proposal to 
levy a Gift Tax which was estimated to yield Rs. 3 crore. Important 
changes proposed in the existing taxation measures were : (a) amend- 
ments to the Estate Duty Act including the reduction of the exemption 
limit from Rs. one lakh to Rs. 50,000 (b) a proposal to levy Excess Divid- 
end Super 'Fax in two instead of three slabs, namely, 10 per cent on the 
slab of dividends over 6 per cent of capital and 20 per cent on the slab 
over 10 per cent of capital; (c) increase in the rate of development rebate 
for ships from 25 to 40 per rent; (d) exemption of foreign citizens, resident 
in India, from payment of Wealth Tax on their foreign wealth; (e) increase 
in the rate of excise duty on cement from Rs. 20 per ion to Rs. 24 
per ton and the .simultaneous withdrawal of the surcharge levied by the 
State Trading Corporation; (f) withdrawal of the concession for paying 
duty at compounded rates from establishments having more than 1 00 
power-looms producing cotton textiles and the enhancement in two 
stages of the compounded rates applicable to units having 25 to 10(3 power- 
looms; and (g) reduction of the duly on vegetable products for the first 
3,000 tons cleared by each factory. 

Tables 106 and 107 show the budget of the Central Government for 
1958-59 on revenue and capital accounts. 

Union and State. Governments Combined 

In view of the integrated plans of economic development and also 
the transfer of substantial resources from the Centre to the States it w'ill be 
better to consider the Centre and the States together while studying budge- 
tary trends. In recent years, budgetary policies in India have been 
largely influenced by the needs of rapid economic development under the 
Five Year Plans. Owing to the shortfall in resources caused by increasing 
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RIVESUE RECEIPT OF THE ffiJTRE 
13jl-j2 10 19jT33 


Ihldkifni^nj 


HealiofReveaue 

1931.52 

1953.53 

1953.51 

1951J5 

1955.56 

1956.57 

(RE) 

1957.59 

(IE) 

A. Tai Reveal! 

131,23 

3/), 22 

317,73 

331,11 

111,16 

175,53 

"sTisr 

1, Incaaielaa 

93,33 

81,11 

65,51 

66,31 

76,20 

82,61 

88,71 

2, Gorporalioa lai 

11,11 

13,33 

11,51 

37,33 

37,01 

18,21 

51,75 

3. Estate duly 

- 


- 

21 

5 

11 

9 

f Wealth las 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15,00 

3, Laitd'ttme 

2,83 

13 

76 

15 

88 

51 

58 

(. laiparl dittio 

113,95 

117,78 

120,18 

113,19 

128,91 

113,30 

139,30 

7. Eiporld'jlies 

90,11 

53,97 

38,53 

I 

11,37 

37,76 

27,70 

28,70 

B. Utiioa Excise dotio*. 

85,03 

65,20 

79,13 

93,12 

128,68 

170,51 

239,26 

9. State Excise ditties 

1,95 

16 

13 

11 

7 

59 

1,39 

13. Staupd'jtia 

1,83 

1,31 

1,18 

1,59 

1,69 

1,96 

2,11 

11. 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

8 

12. Mitor Vehicles Act .. 

27 

5 

5 

5 

5 

11 

31 

13, Other taxes and daties 

75 

6 

13 

6 

18 

81 

2.23 


Remo Hiller laan; iw, Eiuie datv, anJ Uaijo Exdie ditie relate to t!ie ihire of tlic Cratre, 

*The Eitiiiiii .1 of w receipii giren here are on the haij i tie bil;,i at pr-teateJ io Uw l')5?. Coaceaioii! annniiiif>( | afterwatili will com, 
Ri,7.hll;wetiiadcipailollo<n: Wealth ta(Rs.2J(lcroieaiidlJiiitin£j(iicdiiticiRs. ill ciwc, ™ 
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HdiilRnc 

1991.52 

1932-53 

1933-51 

1951-55 

1935-56 

1958-57 

IRE) 

1957-58 

(RE) 

B, N}]4»R!VMlt 

{2,72 

59,23 

6!, 83 

69,77 

99,89 

. 92,51 

132,1} 

1, Railway) 

6,91 

7,11 

6,93 

6,68 

5,89 

6,93 

6,67 

2, Pi)itiaiilTd;?rap!ii 

3,11 

1,87 

2,19 

2,63 

3,17 

5,39 

3.91 

]. Carroicy&Mint 

11,33 

19,17 

15,71 

29,65 

23,99 

21,18 

% 

1 Civil aiwiiiralion 

12,61 

11,39 

9,93 

19,63 

11,16 

15,19 

«,21 

i Defence 

15,33 

12,86 

11,76 

11,69 

16,11 

17,15 

13,17 

(. Civil worb 

1,71 

1,71 

2,29 

2,33 

2,63 

2,69 

3,93 

i Forejii 

2,11 

79 

75 

85 

1,99 

1,68 

3,23 

1. Dcblieivioe) „ „ 

1,78 

2,91 

2,91 

3,86 

2,91 

5,21 

1,99 

9. Irrij’alian 

2 


- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

19, Eleclncilyscbema 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

II, Road haler iraiupoft tebemes 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

8 

11 

12, Opijii{iiet) 

79 

55 

62 

58 

51 

59 

39 

|], Oi'ieri” 

12,39 

1 

9,92 

9,87 

6,89 

23,99 

13,19 

18,29 

Taial 

523,91 

129, 53 

j 

197,63 

153,91 

592,35 

569,97 

705,01 


•'Iiicldt EtifiorJiurf reccipD, ptj-pirlilioii piymuti, iiawcry d priniinj!, nisceliaatoiu anJ miiccllamioiii adjuiimcnij beteecn ihe Cjmjj 
uiiiuSuia, 


TABLE 101 

RMN'JEEXPEJIDiriTlEOFTHECENlllE 


A^nculiurei rural ilcvdopmcDl 

Itrijatiiin 

Veterinary 

Cpitiuunitf Projects anil NES . 
TriU areas 
Civil ^orki ,1 

Inrliuines .< 

Forots 

Aviatioo .. 

llcieiitilicilepanttients 


C, Gruts<ii4iiltoStatH 


i!)jl.52t(ilM) 


(WaHjj/mpM!) 


Head of Expenditure 

1951-52 

1952-53 

* 

1951-59 

nS'Dsvelopiientaf 

337,03 

322,93 

319,93 

1, Cnsi of iw coliectioil 

12,17 

11.91 

19,69 

2, DAnervices 

39,09 

36,59 

99,82 

3, Defence 

181,21! 

192,18 

iai ,06 

1 General aJministratiou 

1J,'J2 

13,61 

15,52 

5. Police 

3,83 

2,91 

3,16 

(. A Ininistration of justice 

62 

21 

18 

7, Stationery and Printing 

1,91 

2,61 

2,81 

0. Currency and 31int 

2,51 

2,95 

2,69 


D. ToulEipeiiiure | }93,92 1,97 | 901,13 I 920,10 I 9(1,90 | 331,13 ((0,20 

• Include audit, lerriiorial and political pensions : pre-partition pajmri ts, prln purse and alloMuccs, famine, superannuation allowances and pensions, 
mlyflliiiifnin, fxiraurdinary cliarje and lokellaneous adjustmcnis with 3late Govcrninrnis. 

MlicliiJe uiimllsnyiis depattmetil^ lylilituiises mi ii jutslsipi, purls and pilota{;e, cooperapun and cleclricity sdiemes (capital outlay oei from revew 
laonnt). 


21,62 53,16 

2,90 3,57 


531,13 (((,20 
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h IMi i/ nifiiij 


HeadofEiipaiilitiirc 

1351.52 

1352.53 

1353.54 

1354.55 

1355.56 

1356.57 

(RE) 

1357.58 

(BE) 

A. Noi-Dmliipiieotil 

«3,d2 

2,32 

-22,01 

65,27 

-12,26 

43,40 

153,87 

L Defeace 

10,17 

5,36 

10,16 

8,47 

17,53 

21,36 

23,55 

2. S:writy Primin' Prci) 

I 

5 

7 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3. Currency ani mint 

13 

6 

23 

31 

8,75 

1,40 

15 

i Stale din; 

53,60 

8,16 

-25,41 

63,47 

-23,53 

25.35 

144,65t 

5. Others* 

-6,60 

-6,31 

-7,03 

-7,01 

-3,02 

-3,33 

-3,16 

B, Developmentil 

51,76 

31,83 

46,18 

132,14 

133,62 

270,28 

330,70 

1, Miltipiirpose river schemes .. 

3,77 

3,37 

3,38 

3,36 

2,86 

2,37 

3,72 

1 Irri'aiinn 

20 

13 

28 

24 

12 

20 

17 

3. Civil writs 

10,15 

10,51 

13,38 

13,03 

13,22 

18,03 

14,85 

4, Electricity schemes 

2 

20 

11 

8 

18 

55 

38 

5. Indiisirial schemes 

8,31 

40 

5,07 

13,37 

11,07 

73,31 

185,32 

6. Railways 

23,21 

7,05 

11,85 

32,25 

67,52 

103,81 

124,17 

1 Posts and Telegraphs 

4,35 

6,53 

7,65 

3,33 

3,03 

3,85 

3,85 

8. Shipping 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1,64 

9. Compensation In displaced persons 


- 

- 

11,74 

13,68 

21,13 

13,31 

m. Devclopneot grants 

- 

- 

- 

10,31 

13,03 

12,78 

10,15 

11, Others** 

4,11 

3,01 

3,85 

8,38 

12,85 

21,33 

13,30 

C. Total 

118,13 

33,12 

24,17 

167,41 

127,36 

313,68 

550,57 



TABU i 

LOAN ACCOM OF THE (!ENT11E.RE(M$ 
(1951<i2tol93?>Stj 


(/ii liilu if nfiuj 



1551-52 

1852-53 

1953-54 

1951-55 

1955-56 

i 

1956-5) 

(RE) 

195).58 

(BE) 

1, Fennueni Debt 

(a) Internal* 

55,31 

) 

)5,36 

158,65 

154,13 

158,25 

155,85 

[ij External 

55,33 

33,58 

1,53 

6) 

2,6) 

31,55 

159,93 

2, Inter-State debt acttlement 

- 

- 

- 

14,64 

)8 

1 

i 

- 

3. Repayment of Loans and Advances 

(a) By Stales 

12,22 

' 

i 

13,85 

13,21 

1),48 

25,22 

35,38 

44,12 

(i) By others 

i,;i 

3,16 

5,69 

6,48 

8,15 

11,33 

11,85 

i Small Saving and unfunded debt (net) 

48,53 

48,)4 

52,95 

)5,49 

82,99 

82,)6 

98,42 

5. Deposits, Funds and Advances [net| .. 

36,3) 

- 


- 

46,89 

116,69 

25),48 

(. Remittances (net) 

_ 

- 

3 

13,21 

- 

V8 

- 

1 Total 

2P 

99,35 

148,71 

281,62 

2)5, )8 

443,64 

5)2,55 


' Aluicludecollcciioiu under Id'^eii Annuity Ccrticata. 









J-pr- 

>i'. 

1 t ! 

\P- 

’ H 

N!,,. 

1551-52 

1552-53 

1553-51 

1551-55 

1555-56 

1556-51 

(HE,) 

1551-58 

P) 









1, PtmueitDebt 








(i) U* 

81,55 

51 

112,51 

18,15 

65,88 

88,12 

31,85 

(i) Eitcnal 

3,35 

♦,52 

2,81 

3,28 

3,21 

3,65 

6,85 

2, hter-SiatcdyMeaiCDt 

- 

- 

- 

1,18 

68 

3,81 

1,15 

1 Lous aod Advucti 




1 

i 

i j 



(ij To States 

68,JJ 

512)1 

121,83 

i 158,11 

i 218,81 

i 

j 

1 232, "6 

233,31 

(l]Tooliicn 

13,31 

18,33 

15,33 

! 

26,26 

1 32,88 

63, M 

61,28 

i Deposits, Funds and Advanca [net) 

- 

13,53 

1,18 

15,65 

i 

- 

- 


3, Remittances (net) 

- 

8,23 

- 

1 

18,36 

- 

1,82 

(, Total 

1H,88 

138,88 

235,58 

i 

253,15 

361,28 

383,62 

311,18 


I Also iicliuia tcpiymcals dco IS-ycar kuity Ceiicits, 





TABLE 105 

OVERALL BUDGETARY POSITION OF THE GENllE 
(1951J2 Id 1957-50) 



1951-52 

1952-55 

1955-51 

1951-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

(R,E,) 

1957-58 

(Bi) 

1, Surploi or deficit (-) on reveaoe accooat 

128,10 

58,95 

8,50 

55,51 

10,15 

57,91 

11,79 

i Sorploj or deficit [-)oa capital accooat 

-72,75 

-59,77 

-155,55 

-178,95 

-220,78 

-255,66 

-519,80 

], Overall iorploi or deficit (-) 

55, 9d 

-50,81 

-126,86 

-115,18 

-180,55 

-215,71, 

-275,07 

fliaaced byi 




1 




1, Floadoj; debt (net) 

-52,21 

-17,10 

19,56 

156,80 

125,58 

270,00 

275,00 

2, Sale ofiecorities held in the caihbalaace 
iavestaieat accooat (net) 

-22,25 

-15,60 

16,21 

5,11 

20,16 

10 

- 

], Withdrawalifroaicaibbalaacea 

-90 

65,51 

61,29 

5,18 

56,19 

-51,58 

7 

Opeaiajbalaace 

161,78 

162,68 

99,11 

57,19* 

52,25 

-1,26 

50,12 

Qosiagbalaace 

152,65 

99,11 

57,85 

52,01 

-4,26 

50,12 

50,05 


* The openia' baliace of 19jl-55 daa aot ajret with ihtcbinj bilanct of 1955-51 doe lo cettain leviiioas of accooat lijiei airied 
out liter, 



TABLE 106 


HEVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 

{In lakhs of rupees) 



1956-57 

Accounts 

1957-58 

Budget 

1957-58 

Revised 

1958-59 

Budget 

Revenue 





Customs 

1,73,23 

1,67,60 

2.59,57 

1,83,00 

1,70,00 

Union Excise Duties 

1,90,43 

2,64,55 

3,10,93 
+ 2,83* 

Corporation Tax 

51,18 

50,50 

50,50 

55,50 

Taxes on Income 

1,51,74 

2,11 

1,55,90 

1,55,90 

1,61,50 

Estate Duty 

2,52 

2,52 

2,50 

-^50* 

Taxes on Wealth 

, , 

12,50 

9,00 

12,50 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

. . 

7,00 

4,84 

9,22 

Expenditure Tax 

. . 

. . 


3,00 

Cifi Tax 

. . 

. . 


3,00* 

Opium 

2,19 

2,50 

3,28 

2,87 

Interest 

5,65 

4,90 

6,15 

6,60 

Civil Administration 

14,28 

43,21 

56,79 

44,24 

Currency and Mint 

24,29 

36,02 

36,84 

36,62 

Civil Works 

2,62 

21,22 

2,95 

2,78 

2,87 

Other Sources of Revenue , 

27,65 

21,56 

32,93 

Posts & Telegraphs (net contribution) 

6,32 

3,95 

1,23 

2,34 

Railways (net contribution) 

Deduct — Share of Income Tax payable to 

5,86 

6,67 

6,33 1 

7,04 

States 

—50,75 

—^5,98 

—73,43 

—76,97 

Deduct — Share of Estate Duty payable to 



StatcJ 

Deduct — Share of Taxes on Railway Fares 

—2,41 

—2,43 

—2,40 

—2,38 

_50* 

payable to States 


—7,00 

—4,81 

—9,15 

Total Revenue 

5,89,96 

7,08,03 

7,24,63 

7,63,16 
+ 5,83* 

Deficit on Revenue Account 




32,85* 
— 5,83* 

Expenditure 





Direct Demands on Revenue 

36,32 

46,00 

62,97 

94,45 

Irrigation 

3 

10 

10 

13 

Debt Services 

39,06 

35,00 

37,44 

40,00 

Civil Administration 

1,22,29 

1,91,02 

1,94,71 

2,00,44 

Currency and Mint 

4,85 

6,72 

7,35 

8,50 

Civil Works 

14,55 

15,93 

16,23 

18,71 

Miscellaneous 

52,65 

75,73 

74,32 

80,21 

Defence Services (Net) 

1,92,15 

2,52,70 

2,66,05 

2,78,14 

Contributions and Grants-in-aid to States 

28,26 

25,23 

47,26 

47,03 

Extraordinary Items 

10,40 

23,86 

13,15 

28,40 

T otal-Elxpenditure 

5,00,56 

6,72,29 

7,19,59 

7,96,01 

Surplus on Revenue Account 

89,40 

35,74 

5,05 



^Effect of Budget proposals. 




TABLE 107 


CAPITAL BUDGET OF THE GOVT. OF INDIA 

{In lakhs of 



Account 

1956-57 

Budget 

1957-58 

Reviicd 

1957-58 

Budget 

1958-59 

Receipts 

New Loans 

168,58 

2,09,93 

2,14,24 

4,29,76 

15“ Year Annuity Certilicatcs 

42 

00 

50 

1,65 

Inter-State Settlement 

1,55 


. , 

, , 

Net Receipts from : 

Treasury Bills 

2,40 45 

2,75,0Q 

3,80,00 

2,05,00 

Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates 

3,01 

4,30 

5,20 

17,00 

Post Oflire Savings Bank Deposits 

28,65 

41,00 

18,00 

25,00 

12-Year National Plan Savings Certificates 

. . 


62,00 

86,00 

Cumulative Time Deposits 

— i',io 


. . 

2,50 

Post Ollicc Cash Certificates 

—66 

—95 

—90 

National Savings Certificates 

19,07 

23,70 

—22,10 

—26,57 

Defence Savings Certificates 

— 4 

—4 

—5 

—3 

National Plan Certificates 

9,00 

11,00 

—2,50 

—4,50 

Other UnfuncltMd Debt 

18,84 

19,12 

18,90 

19,53 

Railway Depreriation, Rcn'cnue 

Reserve anti Development Funds 1 

6,31 

i 

22 

—11,58 

—28,44 

Telephone Dcvelopmfmi Fund j 

51 

— 10 

25 

-1,15 

P & T. Renewals Reserve P^und ’ 1 

24 

1,58 

1,58 

1,45 

Other Miscellaneous Reserve Funds i 

4 

—85 

—66 

—50 

Appropriation for Reduction or j 

Avoidance of Debt j 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

Deposits under Income Tax Act (Net) j 

-“-2,83 

14,59 

3,48 

63 

6,83 

Discount Sinking Fund (Net) 

—1,48 

1,59 

1,73 

Payment by Reserve Bank for Rupee Coin 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

Repayment o*" Loans by States 

34,60 

44,12 

94,30 

62,22 

Other Loan Repayments 

7,49 

11,80 

16,95 

12,47 

Other Deposits and Advances (Net) 

36,11 

1,79,42 

92,47 

71,60 

Total 

579,42 

8,46,52 

8,80,66 

8,90,65 

Deficit on Capital Account 

33,70 

44,81 

5,54 

Disbursements 

Capital Outlay : 

Railways 

1,07,38 

1,24,17 

1,38,47 

1,38,84 

Irrigation 

28 

17 

13 

19 

Posts & Telegraphs 

9,59 

9,83 

11,01 

! 10,82 

Schemes of Agricultural Improvement 
and Research 

4,44 

2,42 

1,67 

1,79 

Industrial Development 

66,34 

1,85,92 

1,52,26 

1,93,09 

Aviation 

2,47 

2,88 

2,02 

3,29 

Broadcasting 

1,24 

1,65 

1,02 

1,15 

Ports 

4,02 

5,29 

3,70 

3,93 

Currency and Coinage 

—44 

3 

—22 

69 

Mint 

18 

72 

48 

46 

Delhi Capital Outlay 

6,91 

7,38 

7,38 

6,45 

Multi-purpose River Schemes 

2,25 

3,72 

3,30 i 

4,22 

Electricity Schemes 

42 

37 

27 

54 

Civil Works 

16,43 

11,37 

16,22 

15,28 

Commutation of Pensions 

—46 

—31 

—35 

—33 

Sterling Pensions 

—8,90 

—8,85 

23,54 

—8,85 

—24,89 

Defence Capital Outlay 

19,70 

24,93 

27,00 

Schemes of Government Trading 

11,67 

49,35 

44,15 

2,91 

Development Grants 

10,16 

10,15 

10,31 

8,69 

Compensation to Displaced Persons 

19,87 

19,91 , 

15,54 

13,33 

Dandakaranya Development Scheme 


iM 

25 

3,00 

Shipping and Tankers, etc. 

70 

1,23 

58 

Transfer of Development Assistance 

from the Govt, of U.S.A. ! 


95,30 

35,02 

78,47 

Other Works 

'i 

3,52 

83 

1,50 

Other Civil Heads 

24 

38 

25 

35 

Discharge of Permanent Debt 

83,23 

38,74 

72,77 

28,15 

Discharge of Special Floating Debt 

4,80 

3,43 

Inter-State Settlement 

ie 

1,45 

1,45 

12 

Advances to State Governments 

1,98,32 

2,33,37 

2,82,83 

2,79,32 

Other Loans and Advances 

56,90 

67,20 

62,53 

55,60 

Total 

6,13,12 

8791, 33 

8,86,20 

8,57,97 

Surplus on Capital Account 

. . 

.. 

32,68 
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expenditure in the public sector, there has been an increasing recourse to 
deficit financing and the Government’s clForts have been directed towards 
the mobilisation of larger resources through new tax measures. So far, 
these have been largely confined to the Central Government, many of the 
States having made no new tax proposals in their budgets for 1957-53, 

Tables 108 to 112 show the combined budgetary position of the 
Centre and the States, on both revenue and capital accounts, for 
the years 1951-52 to 1957-5o. 


TAXATION 

In pursuance of the objective of maximum mobilisation of resources, 
new tax measures have been introduced by the Central Government 
in recent years. These, along willi recent changes eflected in some of the 
existing tax measures are briefly described below* : 

Tax on Capital Gains 

This tax, which had also been in operation earlier, during the period 
April 1, 1946 to March 31, 1948, was revived with a few modifications 
and made applicable to capital gains, resulting from the sale, exchange or 
transfer of capital assets and arising on or after Ay^ril 1, 1956. No 

capital gains tax is, however, payable by a person (not being a company) 
if the capital gains during the year are less than Rs. 5,000, It is also not 
payable if the capital gains together with the other income of the asscssec 
do not exceed Rs. 10,000. Tlxe tax is imposed only on realised capital 
gains and not on the accrued profus. Capital gains arising from the sale of 
agricultural land or sale of personal eflccts, and household goods, are exempt- 
ed from this tax. Persons oxvning residential houses are not liable to this 
tax if they make capital gains on the sale of such a house provided the sale 
is effected for the purpose of acquiring another residential house. An 
option is provided to the assessee to determine the capital gains on the basis 
of the estimated value of the assets on January 1, 1954 instead of the cost, 
if this is found to be more favourable. As in the case of income-tax, 
capital losses are allowed to be carried forw ard and set off against the tax- 
able capital gains of subsequent years. The capital gains are taxed at the 
rate of income-tax applicable to the total income after including therein 
only one- third of the capital gains. The capital gains are not liable to 
super-tax. 

Wealth Tax 

The Wealth Tax came into force on April 1, 1957 and assessments 
were to be made from the year 1957-58, This tax is payable by individuals 
having wealth the value of which is in excess of Rs. 2 lakh, by Hindu 
undivided families having net wealth in excess of Rs, 4 lakh and by com- 
panies having wealth of net value in excess of Rs. 5 lakh. Wealth Tax Act 
allows complete exemption in the case of certain types of properties, such 
as agricultural properties, properties of charitable trusts, personal effects 
and balances in recognised provident funds and insurance policies. The 
exemption also applies to jewellery up to a limit of Rs. 25,000. 

In the case of companies, while banking, insurance and shipping 
companies are totally exempted from wealth tax, new industrial undertak- 
ings would enjoy the exemption only for five successive assessment years 
from the date of their incorporation. Existing companies which establish 
new industrial units are also similarly exempted for live years on that part 
of their net wealth which is employed in such units. Shares held by one 
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•TABLE IM 

MINED REVENUE RE(MS OF T1 CENTRE A1 THE STATES 

(195l-52ioM) 


Heads of Revenue 

1951-J2 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-55 

1956-57 

(R,E,) 

1957-58 

(B.E.) 

A. TaiReveoae 

711,70 

674,02 

673,15 

720,61 

759,44 

841,44 

972,27 

1 Income tax ,, •• 

145,99 

141,41 

122,83 

122,28 

131,47 

136,12 

150,48 

2. Corporation tax 

41,11 

43,80 

41,54 

37,33 

37,04 

48,24 

54,75 

3, Estate duty 

- 

- 

- 

81 

1,90 

2,48 

2,52 

i Wealth tax 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

BJl) 

5. Agricultural income tax 

4,37 

4,06 

3,78 

4,81 

5,78 

5,83 

6,36 

5, Landrmnoe 

51,75 

57,85 

71,65 

73,04 

81,26 

93,16 

93,12 

7. Central excise dutie 

85,78 

82,45 

95,20 

108,23 

145,26 

187,55 

258,43 

S, Customs 

231,69 

173,75 

158,71 

184,86 

166,70 

171,00 

168,00 

9. State excise dutie 

52,09 

46,45 

44,68 

44,67 

43,55 

43,31 

43,34 

10. Saletax 

59,04 

57,19 

62,31 

73,38 

76,25 

79,19 

97,55 

II. Registration and Stamps .. 

28,02 

27,63 

28,70 

28,87 

29,89 

31, M 

31,88 

12. Motor Vehicle Act 

10,16 

11,52 

13,45 

14,24 

b,3] 

l(i,03 

18,29 

13. Entertainment dutie 

8,94 

7,65 

7,64 

7,56 

7,95 

7,88 

8,80 

R Other taxa and dutie* 

22,46 

20,26 

22,66 

20,53 

17,01 

19,10 

23,75 

B. Noi-taiReveiue 

169,76 

157,48 

176,05 

192,28 

224,58 

236,27. 

297,62 

1, Railways 

6,93 

7,11 

6,95 

6,68 

5,80 

6,03 

6,67 

2. Posts and Telegraphs 

3,44 

1,87 

2,40 

2,60 

3,47 

5,30 

3,94 

3. Currency and Mint 

11,30 

10,17 

15,74 

20,65 

23,09 

24,48 

36,02 

i Civil administration 

48,54 

48,67 

54,52 

51,91 

62,94 

70,28 

114,79 

5. Defence 

15,33 

12,86 

11,76 

14,69 

16,14 

17,45 

13,47 

6. Civil woclt! 

5,51 

6,19 

6,93 

7,38 

8,75 

9,66 

7,84 

7. Forets 

24,79 

21,48 

21,88 

25,65 

26,59 

28,70 

31,41 

S. Debt service 

8,28 

9,75 

10,38 

12,94 

13,78 

16,72 

19,20 

9. Irrigation 

8,04 

8,56 

10,50 

9,55 

8,47 

10,87 

10,51 

10. Electricity Scheme 

3,46 

3,56 

4,08 

6,99 

6,17 

7,87 

8,64 

11, Road OWate Transport Scheme 

78 

24 

1,58 

1,86 

2,86 

4,25 

2,85 

12, Others** 

33,36 

27,02 

29,33 

31,38 

46,52 

34,66 

42,28 

G, Tnrssfartroinfiittdi 

9,81 

12,60 

3,76 

3,77 

14,46 

, 5,62 

4,40 

D. Tobl 

921,27 

844,10 

852,96 

916,66 

998,48 

10,83,70 

12,74,29 


>|i)f|n ilw dcctricily dutia, tobicco dutia, inter-State iraniit dulla, tasa on trade, calling! and profession!, laxa on urban inunovable propety, taia 
on passengers and goods, taxa on forward contracts duty, on raw jute and sugarcane cess, 

%liiilw fi|i w|l|iiiM ) attaordinary receipts, pre-ptition payments, stationery and printing, opium (net) and multiputpose rivet scbemei, 


(l!)j|-52tol5jW8) (/flWu/nfBi) 


Heads of Eiipendilure 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

IM 

M 

1957-58 

(BE.) 

A, Noii<DevelopiDtntaI 

529,75 

529,95 

527,12 

547,42 

688,56 

641,67 

734,58 

1. Gostoftaxcoiection 

39,35 

41,98 

45,49 

54,80 

61,13 

70,84 

73,88 

2. Debt Service 

47,49 

45,80 

53,77 

54,67 

61.98 

61,29 

71,27 

3, Defence 

188,28 

192,38 

193,06 

281,34 

188,37 

228,48 

266,13 

4, General administration 

47,93 

48,95 

52,18 

57,63 

64,87 

69,29 

69,21 

5. Police 

59,28 

56.95 

57,12 

59,61 

62,86 

65,41 

73,31 

6, Administration of Justice 

18,82 

19,88 

19,28 

19,85 

19,55 

28,83 

13,37 

7. Stationery and Printinj 

8,92 

8,43 

8,61 

8,72 

9,16 

8,88 

10,93 

8. Currency and Mint 

2,51 

2,96 

2,60 

2,23 

3,34 

5,02 

6,72 

9. Oibers* 

121,17 

113,58 

98,89 

88,23 

138,10 

128,59 

150,51 

B, DevelnpmetsUl 

251,89 

269,15 

318,14 

343,84 

418,52 

476,85 

581,39 

1, A;riculureand rural 

17,92 

18,84 

24,35 

24,75 

32,85 

30,86 

37,73 

development 







23,85 

2, Irrigation 

17,67 

16,89 

18,65 

28,05 

25,08 

23,88 

3, Multipurpose river schemes 

16 

25 

48 

66 

2,24 

4,09 

3,61 

10,42 

i Veterinary 

4,42 

4,34 

4,78 

5,12 

6,37 

9,82 

S, Community projects, NES and Local 





23,23 


33,27 

development works 

6 

93 

5,12 

18,78 

26,89 

i Tribal areas 

1,74 

2,16 

3,83 

3,82 

5,01 

5,86 

5,40 

1 Civil Worb 

49,59 

57,48 

57,17 

68,85 

76,31 

69,15 

68,53 

8, Industries 

16,43 

10,28 

16,84 

18,64 

23,95 

25,53 

25,08 

41,89 

81,94 

9. Forests 

10,96 

12,29 

13,97 

16,94 

17,23 

ID. Aviation 

2,67 

2,72 

2,39 

2,44 

2,53 

3,13 

3,05 

11, ScieniiicDeparlmenlS 

5,73 

6,65 

7,23 

8,28 

9,12 

11,58 

16,28 

12. Education 

65,34 

72,38 

79,99 

94,59 

112,84 

131,55 

148,17 

13, Medical and FubEcbealtb 

31,76 

1,95 

33,38 

35,99 

39,95 

50,12 

57,31 

62,85 

H, Broadcasting 

1,92 

2,89 

2,26 

2,68 

3,07 

3,58 

15, OW 

26,18 

25,57 

34,12 

31,83 

31,89 

43,39 

65,56 

C, Transfer to fiinila 

46 

VI 

18,23 

1,85 

V4 

39 

21 

D. Grartts^aid to JanstDii Kashmir 

- 


- 

2,42 

4,80 

4,25 

- 

E, TOTAL 

781,21 

881,81 

847,49 

894,73 

1824,32 

1123,16 

1,316,18 


'Includes audit, territorial and political pensions, pre-partition payments, privy purses, famine relief, super-annuaiion allowances and pensions, and 


TABU im 


HcaJi of receipts 


(MALRECEIPTSOFIICLNTREANDTHESTAIIS 

(1951.52 to M) 



1951-52 

s 

1953-5i 

; 

1 

1951-55 1955-55 1956-57 1957-58 





i 1 111 i B,E, 

i 1 


I 



COMEBemEXPENDimEOFTHEM 



(1951-52 to 195I-o3j 





Heads of Etipendihire 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-51 

1951-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

(R,E,) 

1957-58 

(B,E,) 

A, Nois<DeTdopineiital 

92,31 

-8,01 

-12,76 

16,15 

-19,93 

19,86 

171,17 

1. Defence 

10,11 

5,96 

10,16 

8,17 

17,59 

21,36 

23,55 

2. Security Printing Press 

1 

5 

7 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3, Currency and Mint 

18 

6 

8 

31 

8,/5 

1,10 

75 

i State trading 

83,71 

-10,63 

-18,32 

15,29 

“11,12 

25,27 

117,/lt 

5. Compensation to aamindars .. 

2,01 


1,27 

-1,96 

3(16 

6,71 

1,62 

6, Others* 

-1,88 

■4,]0 

-6,23 

-.1,72 

-5,62 

-1,93 

“0,27 

B. Devtlopmeotal 

155,18 

116,(1 

171,27 

211,11 

369,05 

573,07 

667,19 

1, Multi-purpose river schemes „ 

25,11 

11,19 

56,113 

51,91 

69,67 

67,00 

61, “IS 

2, Irrigation' 

30,20 

29,95 

10,32 

11,99 

71,93 


68,19 

3, Civiiworlis 

21,98 

18,61 

23.63 

28,10 

18,06 

82,06 

78,85 

i Hectricity schemes. 

19,97 

23,93 

20,50 

i 27,31 

17,86 

61,18 

17,61 

5, Industrial schemes 

11,16 

3,73 

i 9,17 

19,11 

13,91 

97,02 

205,93 

6. Railways 

23,21 

7,05 

11,85 

12,25 

67,52 

103,31 

121,17 

1 Posts and Telegtaphs 

1,* 

6,51 

7,66 

9,33 

9,03 

9,85 

9,85 

8, 'Expenditure on displaced persons,, 

53 

55 

51 

13,02 

1,72 

23,26 

23,01 

9, Agricultural improvement 

-11 

1,56 

80 

1,72 

1,16 

73 

2,93 

17 

3j87 

10, Community Projects !iN,E,S 


1 1 

9 

26 

20 

11, Others*' 

15,17 

10,13 

10,13 

15,13 

26.11 

10,65 

11,70 

G, Loans and Ailvaiicts (net) „ ,, 

35,98 

25,52 

13,05 

18,16 

101,92 

116,30 

111,32 

1. By States 

21,38 

13,30 

29,11 

28,68 

73,02 

61,65 

55,92 

2, By Centre 

11,60 

7,22 

13,61 

19,78 

23,90 

52,65 

55,10 

D, TOTAL 

213,17 

161,12 

171,56 

339,02 

151,01 

739,23 

919,98 


jlncluda ttansfa of sale ptocecd! of American Loan Commodities, Rs. 95.30. 

•Includes commuted value of pensions, outlay on sterling pensions, contingency and other funds, 
••Rotid and witer ttansport schemes, improvemetit of puhiic health, forals, ports and shipping, 



TABLE 112 


OVERALL BUDGETARY POSHION OF THE CENIRE AND THE STATES 


Ihlikifnjiitsj 


* 

1351.52 

1352J3 

1353-51 

1951.55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

(R,E,) 

1956-58 

(B,E,) 

I, Sijilii!or(lelicil(-)onre\'«accoit 

110,36 

12,23 

5,15 

1 

21,93 

-25,81 

-39,16 

-11,89 

11. Sfplui or JeScit(-) on capital af«iit 

-115,21 

-101,69 

-91,02 

-127,31 

-2(B,32 

-278,88 

-315,11 

III. Overall Snrplu or Deficit (-) 

21,92 

-^2,60 

-85,57 

-135,33 

-231,16 

-318,31 

-337,33 

Mi; 





1 



(1) Floatin; debt [net) 

-25,15 

9,51 

17,11 

133,16 

121,37 

272,32 

275,70 

(2j Sale ofsectiriliesbtld in cash balance 
inreau account (net) .. 

-li,70 

11 

27,55 

-19,10 

25,27 

' 39,50 

25,17 

(3) Wthdrawalftomcasbbalancct 

13,33 

52,65 

10,61 

-3,33 

37,52 

6,52 

85,36 

Openin^bidance 

221,53 

213,98 

165,33 

115,69 

121,29 

36,77 

69,11 

dosing balance 

211,26 

161,33 

121,72 

121,07 

36,77 

30,25 

-16,72 
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company in another are not to be included in the net wealth of the holding 
company for purposes of this tax. Companies which suffer losses in any 
particular year will not be subjected to this tax for that year. In the case 
of companies which make small profits in any year the wealth tax payable 
has been limited to the amount of profits. Foreign companies will pay the 
tax only on their Indian wealth, their foreign wealth being left out of 
account altogether. 

Expenditure Tax 

The Expenditure Tax came into force on April 1, 1958 and the first 
assessment year would be 1958-59, in which the expenditure incurred by 
the assessec during the previous year relevant to the corresponding Income 
Tax assessment year 1958-59 will be charged to tax. The Uix is imposed 
only on those individuals and Hindu undivided families whose net income 
from all sources after payment of all taxes exceeds Rs. 36,000. The new 
tax is leviable only on the expenditure incurred on personal consump- 
tion in excess of certain prescribed basic allowances. Thus, savings, invest- 
ments, expenditure for business purposes etc. are not subject to the tax. 
Expenditure on items of capital nature which are not immediately con- 
sumed, such as, motor cars, furniture, etc., is spread out over a period of 
five years for the purposes of this tax. 

The basic allowance for personal expenditure is Rs. 30,000 in the case 
of an individual, but goes up to a maximum of Rs. 60,000 in the case of 
Hindu undivided families. Besides, basic allowance deductions in respect 
of expenditure incurred on the maintenance of parents, for marriage, 
medical treatment and educational expenses abroad are also allowed sub- 
ject to limits specified in the Act. 

With a view to avoid hardship to individuals and Hindu undivided 
families accustomed to a high standard of living in the past, an option has 
been given that instead of the basic allowance and other deductions allow- 
able under the law, they can have a basic allowance calculated at 75% of the 
annual average expenditure for the last three years, subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 75,000 . This limit will be progressively reduced by Rs. 5,000 every 
year so as to enable them gradually to adjust their expenditure accordingly. 

Central Excise Duties 

The Central Excise Duties (as distinct from State Excise Duties) are 
levied under the Central Excise and Salt Act, 1944 and their collection is 
governed by the Central Excise Rules, 1944, A comprehensive list 
of all commodities and the rates of duty leviable thereon is given in the 
First Schedule to the Act. Changes in this Schedule are made from time 
to time by Finance or other Acts of Parliament, 

Among the more important developments during 1957-58 were : 

(i) Central excise duties obtaining prior to May 16, 1957 were 
enhanced with effect from that date on a number of existing 
excisable commodities. This was in order to meet the 
mounting ' expenditure of defence and help implement the 
Second Five Year Plan. 

(ii) Additional excise duties were imposed on sugar, cloth 
and unmanufactured tobacco and tobacco products under the 
Additional Duties of Excise (Goods of Special Importance) 
Act, 1957, in replacement of the Sales Tax levied by the 
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Union and tlie States. This step was in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the National Development Council. 

(Hi) The Central Excise and Salt (Amendment) Act, 1957 was 
passed in order to raise the quantum of rebate to be granted 
on the duty paid on exported steel-ingots or exported articles 
of steel manufactured from such ingots, and to remove 
doubts regarding the basis for determining the average annual 
count in respect of yarn other than cotton yarn used in the 
manufacture of mixed cotton fabrics and to provide an uni- 
form basis. 

(ij;) With effect from December 14, 1957, the rate of duty on 
medium varieties of cotton fabrics was reduced as a temporary 
measure from two annas per sq. yd. to one anna 6 ps. with a 
view to help clearance of accumulated stocks of such cloth. 

(y) To give impetus to the export of indigenous goods the proce- 
dure regarding the rebate on excise duty on the export of goods 
in the manufacture of which excisable commodities are used, 
was liberalised. 

Income Tax 

The more important classes of income exempted from income tax 
are: income from agriculture, income derived from property held under 
a trust or other legal obligations for religious or charitable purposes; income 
of a religious or charitable institution derived from voluntary contribution 
and solely devoted to religious or charitable purposes; income of a uni- 
versity or any other educational institution or an approved scientific 
research association; income of a local authority, except earnings made 
from trade or business carried on outside its jurisdiction, casual receipts 
such as prize money from crossword puzzles, etc. 

Important changes in income tax made during 1957-58 included: 

(1) a change in the procedure of differentiation between earned and 
unearned income whereby a standard schedule of rates will be applied to 
all earned income with a higher surcharge on unearned income. The 
highest marginal rate will be reduced from 91.8 per cent to 84 per cent for 
unearned income and 77 per cent for earned income ; 

(2) a reduction in the taxable minimum from Rs. 4,200 to Rs. 3,000 
for individuals and from Rs. 8,400 to Rs. 6,000 for Hindu undivided families. 
The tax free slab for married persons was increased from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 3,000 ; 

(3) the rate of income tax for companies was raised from 25 
per cent to 30 per cent and the Corporation Tax from 17 per cent to 20 
per cent; 

(4) the Excess Dividend Tax was reduced from 12 per cent to 
10 per cent on distribution of dividends ranging between 6 per cent and 
10 per cent of paid-up capital and to 20 per cent (from 25 per cent) on 
dividends ranging between 10 per cent and 18 per cent, while on dividends 
over 18 per cent of paid-up capital, the tax was reduced to 30 per cent (from 
37i per cent); 

(5) the tax on bonus shares was raised from 12.5 per cent to 30 per 

cent; 

(6) the Super-tax rates on inter-corporate dividends were reduced 
to uniform 10 per cent from 17 per cent for Indian companies and from 
20 per cent for foreign companies. 
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(7) for foreign companies operating through branches and earning 
other incomes the rate of Corporation Tax was reduced from 36 per cent 
to 30 per cent. 

(8) for industrial concerns registered under Section 23-A, the per- 
centage of minimum profits to be distributed was reduced to 45 per cent 
from 50 per cent. In cases where accumulated profits and reserves were 
equal to the paid-up capital or the value of fixed assistance, the minimum 
percentage to be distributed was also reduced from 100 per cent to 45 per 
cent for industrial companies and to 90 per cent for others ; 

(9) a few minor changes were also made, such as, the exemption 
from income tax of employers’ contribution to a recognised provident fund 
and the increase from one-fifth to one-fourth in the percentage of income 
that will qualify for rebate on income tax, if saved in provident fund and 
insurance, subject to the existing maximum of Rs. 8,000, 

PUBUG DEBT 

The interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India conti- 
nued to rise as a result of the growth in outlays on development services. 
During 1956-57, the technique of market borrowing was rc-orientated to 
cater to a wider range of investor preferences, and instead of a single 
medium-term loan as in the preceding year, three loans with vai^^ung maturi- 
ties were issued. With effect from June 1, 1957 the rates of interest on 
small savings were raised. At the end of March 1957, the interest- 
yielding assets stood at Rs, 2,907 crore and constituted a little over 75 per 
cent of the total interest-bearing obligations. Table 113 shows the 
interest-bearing obligations and interest-yielding assets of the Central 
Government. 

TABLE 113 

INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST-YIELDING ASSETS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(In crores of Rupees) 


At the end of 



1938-39 

(Pre-war 

year) 

1957-58 

Revised 

1958-59 

Budget 

Interest-Bearing Obligations i 

In India 

Public Debt 

Loans 

4,37*87 

17,01-25 

18,26-79 

Treasury Bilb 

46-30 

12,15 70 

14,20-70 

Total Public Debt (India) 

4,84-17 

29,16-95 

32,47-49 

Unfunded Debt 




Service Funds 

1.03 

0-27 

0-25 

10-Ycar Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates 


49 61 

66-61 

Post Oflice Savings Bank Deposits 

81.88 

3,40 28 

3,65-28 

12-Year National Plan Savings Certificates 


62 00 

1,48 00 

Cumulative Time Deposits 

. , 

. , 

2-50 

Post Office Cash and Defence Savings 

Certificates 

59.57 

1 66 

0 66 

National Savings Certificates 

. . 

2,16 52 

1,90 02 

10-Ycar National Plan Certificates 


22 88 

18 33 

State Provident Funds 

72.40 

1,95 26 

2,13 97 

Other Items 

10.23 

15-49 

16-33 

Total Unfunded Debt (India) 

2,25-13 

9,03 97 

10,22-00 
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/ " TABLE 113 

INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST- YIELDING ASSETS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


, 

At the end of 


1938-39 

(Pre-war 

year) 

1957-58 

Revised 

1958-59 

Budget 

Deposits 

Depreciation Development and Reserve Funds 

27-34 

1,66 68 

1,38 04 

Other Deposits 


17 06 

23 86 

Total Deposits (India) 

27-34 

1,83 74 

1,61,90 

Total Obligations in India 

7,36 64 

40,04 66 

44,31 39 

Other Public Debt 

In England 

Loans 

3,96-50 

0 55 

0-15 

War Contribution 

20-62 

20 62 

20 '62 

U.K. Syndicate of Banks 


0 67 

0-67 

Capital Portion of Railway Annuities in Purchase 
of Railways 

47-82 

0-48 


Total Public Debt (Elngland) 

4,64 94 

22 32 

21-44 

Dollar Loans 


1,59 85 

3,61 68 

Loans From U.S-S.R. 


15-30 

45 98 

Loans from Germany 

. . 

1400 

44 00 

Loans from other foreign sources 

•* 


1513 

Total Interest Bearing ObligationB 

12,01.50* 

42,16 13 

49,19-62 

Interest-Yielding Assets 

Capital Advanced lo Railways 

7,23 -24 

12,15-70 

13,54-54 

Capital Advanced to Other Commercial 
Departments (including Damodar Valley 
Corporation) 

27-42 

1,64-88 

1,86 08 

Investment in Commercial Concerns 
(Industrial Development) 


2,74-39 

4,67-28 

Capital Advanced to States 

1,23-28 

11,85 11 

14,02 21 

Other Interest-bearing Loans 

20*71 

1,99 40 

2,42-53 

Deposits with the U.K. Government for Redemp- 
tion of Railway Annuities 


0.48 


Amount Recoverable from the U.K. and the States 
on account of Purchase of Annuities for 
Sterling Pensions 


55 91 

33-97 

Debt Due from Pakistan 

-- 

3,00 00 

3,00 00 

Total Interest-Yielding Assets 

8,96 65 

33,95-87 

39,86-61 

Cash and Securities held on Treasury Account 

30 30 

50-75 

50-75 

Balance of Total Interest-Bearing Obligations Not 
Covered By Above Assets 

2,74-63 

7,69-51 

8,82-26 


♦Excludes Rs. 4- 18 crores on account of Service Funds (England)^ the liability for 
which has been iransfcrred to U.K, Government along with the sterling pensions with 
effect from 1-4-55. 

Note 1. The outstandings at the end of each year are shown in the statement. 
The account for the year 1947-48 (pre-Partition) and 1956-57 have not yet been closed 
finally and the figures have, therefore, been worked out on the best information available. 

Note 2. Sterling obligations have been converted into Rupees at I sh. 6d. to the 
Rupee. 

Note 3. Under Unfunded Debt, Deposits and Interest-Yielding assets^ allowance 
has been made on a rough basis for the share allocable to Pakistan. 

Note 4. The figure entered for debt due from Pakistan is a very rough guess. 




DEBT POSmON OF IHE GOVERNMENT OF INDU 


Endtf March 

Martetablc 

RiinM !.nfin? 

Treasury Bills 

Small 
Savinys § 

Other 

Obligations 

0,' 

.(I 

Total 

Percentage 
increase! 4-) or 
(lecieasr(-) 

EaternalDebt 





Total 

Of which 

Dollar Loans 

1932 

l,i,31 

132,51' 

172,57 

151,24 

2,459,83 

- 0,9 

136,99 

'■ 112,04 

1933 

1,431,38 

315,44' 

412,61 

361.82 

2,493,45 

tl,4 

138,51 

113,24 

1934 

1,384.21 

334,95 

450,51 

355,44 

2,505,17 

f 0,5 

136,44 

111.80 

1933 

1,474,39 

471,87 

51)5,70 

391,97 

2,i,93 

+ 13,5 

133,20 

111,91 

1936 

1,508,61 

595,25 

572,96 

190.29 

1 

1,067.17 

i 

+ 7.8 

138,81 

112,32 

1931 

1933 

1,633,61s 

835,70 

629,18 

406,55 

1,505,24 

+ 14,3 

1 

160.98 

132.95 


NOTE i-Figurc! are prorisional accptinff tliac of rupee loans anJ Treasury bilk @ kliisivc of Indian Union’s stare of prc-partilion liabililies, 
% Including (i) isnclairaed balances of old loans ivbicb bave ceased to bear interest ftani tbe date of disctar'c, (if) balances of special loans, 
(it'i) balances of State Provident funds and other accounts such as General Famiy Pension Fund, the Hindu Family Annuity Fund, the 
Postal Insurance and Life Annuity Fund, etc., and (it) the amount of Three-year Intcresrlee Bonds and Five-Year Interest-free Prize 
Bonds. *Includinj Treasury Deposit Receipts, "(ifj Including Hyderabad State loans the liability for vdrjcb tahen over by tbe 
Central Goveriinicst under Section B2H1 ofthcS.iG,Aci, l9oS. 
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TABLE 115 

DEBT POSITION OF STATES 


(Lakhs a/ Rupess) 


At the end of 


Public Debt 


Unfunded 

Debt 

Gross Total 
Debt 

Permanent 

Debt 

Floating 

Debt 

Loan« from 
Central 
Government 

1951-52 

133,71 

15,66 

238,54 

57,37 

445,28 

1952-53 

145,00 

42, 48* 

312,97 1 

62,53 

562,98 

195 3-54 

179.94 

14,17 

450,36 

67,38 

711,83 

195 b55 

190,53 

10,32 

638,20 

75,91 

914,96 

1955-56 

264,48 

8,20 

876,07 

83,19 

1 

1231,94 

(Revised 

Estimates) 


pfote : — The data exclude Part 'C* States which harl a separate capital account only From 
1954-55 : their debt consisted almost exclusively of loans from the Central Govern- 
ment amo'intine: to Rs, 351 lakh in 1954-55 and to Rs. 11,39 lakh in 1955-56 
(R.E.). The fiafures in this table arc based on actual returns furnished by ths 
States excepting in the case of Assam where the information for 1951-52 and Bihar 
where the information for l‘)51--55 and 1955-56 is based on Budget papers. Data 
of appropriation for redaction or avoidance of debt are not available for Part B 
States and hence the figures arc not given. 

* The abnormal increase is on account of substantial ways and meam advanoM 
(Rs. 18 crorc) taken by the Mailras Government. 

MONET SUPPLY AND CURRENCY 


Money Supply 

During the year 1957, the money supply with the public witnessed 
a rise of Rs. 106 crore as compared to Rs. 132 crore in 1956 and Rs. 215 
crore in 1955. It may, however, be noted that during 1957, time deposits 
of banks or near money rose sharply by Rs. 213 crore as compared to only 
Rs. 49 crorc in 1956. The rise in active money supply during the year was, 
by and large, confined to the fii'st 6ve months of the year, which coincided 
with the busy season of 1956-57, while during the greater part of the remain* 
ing f>eriod, there was a fairly rapid and sizable contraction. 

The major factors contributing to the expansion in money supply 
during the year were the same as those in 1956 though the magnitude of 
their relative impact differed considerably. Budgetary deficit on Govern- 
ment transactions was appreciably higher at Rs. 490 crorc as compared 
to Rs. 244 crore in 1956. The rise in bank credit to the public, however, 
was half (Rs. 89 crores) the rise in 1956 (Rs. 178 crore). As against the 
expansionary influence of these factors, transactions with the foreign sector 
continued to operate as the major con traction is t factor. The balance of 
payments deficit ais measured by the change in foreign assets of the Reserve 
Bank was substantially larger at Rs. 328 crorc (net of dollar purchase of 
Rs. 95 crore from I.M.F.) as compared to Rs. 199 crore (after allowing 
for Rs. 6 crore as repurchase from the I.M.F.) in the preceding year. 

In the financial year 1957-58 (upto December 1957) money supply 
with the public contracted by Rs. 28 crorc as compared to Rs. 6 crore in 
the same period of 1956-57. 
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TTie following tabic shows money supply with the public and ita 
components for the years 1951 to 1957: 

TABLE 116 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC(*) 

(fn erores of rupees) 


Year 

Currency with the 
public (including 

Hali Sicca currency) 

Depasit money with 
the public 

Money supply with 
the public (including 
Hali Sicca currency) 

Amount 

Annual 

variations 

Amount 

\ 

Annual 

variations 

Amount 

Annual 

variations 

1951 

1,208 4 

— 30. 1 

592.9 

— 22 4 

1,801.3 

— 52.5 

1952 

1,155.7 

— 52 7 

557 0 

— 35 9 

1,712.7 

— 88 6 

1953 

1,166 4 

+ 10 7 

5t3 1 

— 13.9 

1,709 4 

— 3.3 

1954 

1,224.6 

+ 58.2 

687 5 

+ 64 4 

1,832.2 

+ 122 3 

1955 

1,385.9 

+ 161 3 

661 3 

+ 53.8 

2,047 2 

+ 215 0 

1956 .. 1 

1,485.3 

+ 4 

693 3 

+ 32 0 

2,178 7 

+ 131 5 

1957 

1,527.9 

+ 42.6 

757.2 

+ 63.9 

2,285. I 

+ 106.4 


(*) Figures are provisional and do not include small coin in circulation. 


Currency** 

The rising trend in currency circulation (excluding small coin), 
noticed since 1953, was maintained during 1957, but the rise during the 
year was considerably smaller than in the preceding four years. While 
notes in circulation recorded a small increase during the year, circulation 
of rupee coin (including Government of India rupee notes) showed a net 
decline. The rise in the notes in circulation was Rs. 4\ crorc as against 
Rs. 104 crore in 1956 and Rs. 161 crore in 1955. Total notes in circulation 
at die end of 1957 amounted to Rs. 1,404 crore, representing a rise of 2 *9 
per cent during the year and 39 ‘5 per cent since 1953. 

The circulation of rupee coins declined further by Rs. 1 *4 crore; in 
1956, there was an equivalent decline but in 1953, rupee coin circulation 
had risen by Rs. 6 7 crorc. At the end of 1957 the circulation of rupee 
coins stood at Rs. 113-2 crore. 

Hyderabad StaU Currency 

In accordance with the provisions of the Hyderabad Coinage and 
Paper Currency (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953, the Hyderabad 
currency (i.c. Mali Sicca currency) ceased to be legal tender with effect 
from April I, 1955, but conversion facilities were provided at all the offices 
of the State Bank of Hyderabad and the treasuries and sub- treasuries of the 
Hyderabad Government initially for a period of one year up to March 31, 
1956. The period for the provision of these facilities was extended twice, 
first upto the end of September 1956 and, thereafter up to the end of 
December 1 956. After this, these facilities were withdrawn, thus bringing 
to an end the process of conversion of Hyderabad currency into Indian 
currency. As at the end of March 1957, the circulation of Hali Sicca 
currency amounted approximately to HeUi Sicca Rs. 81 lakh (or Indian 


** Data for 1957 are fMrovuioaal. 
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Rs. 70 lakh). Prior to the integration of the Hyderabad State with the 
Indian Union, the estimated circulation of Hyderabad currency as on 
January 26, 1950 was Mali Sicca Rs. 48 crore (or Indian Rs. 41 crore). 

Introduction of Decimal Coinage 

With effect from April 1, 1957, India adopted the system of decimal 
coinage as a first step in the programme to introduce the metric system 
in the country 's coinage, weights and measures. Under the new system, 
the rupee remains the same, both in value and nomenclature. Similarly, 
the half and quarter rupee coins remain the same in value. The rupee 
has been divided into one hundred equal parts called ‘paisa,’ as against 
the former division into 64 pice or 192 pics. During the transitional period, 
when both the old and the new coins will be current, the new paisa will be 
called nayci paisa and after the interim period, which is expected to be: 
about three years from the date of introduction of the new system, the prefix 
will be dropped. The naya paisa has become the primary unit of Indian 
currency, and its multiples, 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 constitute the different 
units of the new currency. To start with, new coins of the denominations 
of 1 naya paisa, 2 naye paise, 5 naye paise and 10 jwyc paise have been put into 
circulation as from April 1, 1957 through banks, treasuries, sub-treasuries 
and post offices, etc. Goins of the higher denominations, namely, 25 and 50 
naye paise and the new rupee (100 ?iaye paise), will be introduced at a subse- 
quent date ; until then, the exisling quarter-rupee, half-rupee and rupee 
coins will be used as currency, as they have uridergoiie no change in value. 
The process of change-over to the decimal coinage will be spread over a 
period of three years and, during this period, the existing coins will continue 
to be legal tender, but will be gradually withdrawn from circulation. 
Conversion facilities have been provided at the Reserve Bank offices, branches 
of the State Bank of India, other agency banks and treasuries and. 
sub- treasuries. New coins are given only in cxcliangc for existing coins of a 
total value of 4 annas and multiples thereof. 

Cessation of the legal tender character of notes not bearing the Asoka Pillar Emblem* 

The currency notes of the Government of India and bank notes other 
than those bearing the Asoka Pillar emblem in the design and in the 
watermark were to cease to be legal tender, save at the offices of the* 
Reserve Bank and its agencies, with effect from October 27, 1956. With 
a view to avoiding inconvenience to the public, especially in the rural areas 
where such notes were in circulation to some extent, the Government of 
India extended the date of cessation of the legal tender character of these 
notes by a period of six months upto April 27, 1957 and again by a further 
period of six months upto October 27, 1957. No further extension of the 
period was allowed and these notes have ceased to be legal tender with 
effect from October 28, 1957. This limitation of the legal tender charac- 
ter of currency notes other than those bearing the Asoka pillar emblem 
does not, however, apply to onc-rupce notes which continue to be legal 
tender. 


BANKING 

The general upward trend in banking activity, noticed in the past 
three years, continued in 1957 ; this was largely in consonance with and 
emanating mainly from the all-round growth in economic activity. How- 
ever, unlike in 1956, when the wide gap between the growth in bank credit 
and the accretion to the resources of banks had resulted in an acu te finan- 
cial stringency and had forced the banks to have increased resort to the 
Reserve Bank for accommodation, the banking situation in 1956, parti- 
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cularly during the second half of the year, was quite comfortable. The 
growth in bank resources outpaced the rising demand for credit. During 
1957, scheduled bank deposit liabilities (net) rose by Rs. 267 crore or by 24 
per cent as against Rs. 73 crore or 7 per cent in 1956 ; nearly four-fifths of the 
increase occurred under time liabilities. A sizable portion of the increase 
has been of a fortuitous character, representing the initial payment in rupees 
by the cost of foodgrains imported under tlic U.S. Public Law 480. Sche- 
duled bank credit expanded by Rs. 82 crore or by 1 1 per cent as compared 
with Rs. 153 crore or 24 per cent in 1956 ; the slowing down in the pace of 
credit expansion should largely be attributed to the operation of a tighter 
credit policy by the Reserve Bank and drastic imj)ort cuts. Consequently, 
the banks were able to reduce their indebtedness to the Reserve Bank by 
Rs. 55 crore, augment their gilt-edged Security portfolio Iw Rs. 69 crore 
and replenish their cash and balances with the Reserve Bank by Rs. 16 crore. 
The seasonal ebb and How in the demand for bank credit, which had been 
temporarily arrested in 1956 mainly because of the financing of large-scale 
imports and speculative stock holding of some agricultural commodities in 
the slack season of 1956, reappeared in 1957. Scheduled bank credit rose 
from Rs. 749 crore at the end of October 1956 to Rs. 934 crore in early 
June 1957 and fell to Rs. 815 crore by the 20th September 1957. The vari- 
atiorrs in tlie principal items of liabilities and assets of scheduled banks during 
1956-57 are presented in the following table. 

TABLE 117 

SCHEDULED BANKS-LIABILITIES AND ASSETS 

{Rs. Lakhs) 




i 

1 

j 

i 

Variation 


End 

1955 

End 

1956 

End ^ 
1957 1 

1 

During 

1956 

Dvi ring 
1957 

Net liabilitiM 

Dttncind 

Timf* 

i 

1,028.22 

615,60 

412,62 

1,100,73 

613,57 

457,16 

1,367,48 

700,61 

666,66 

+ 72,51 
-}- 27,97 
+ 44,54 

+266,75 
+ 57,04 
+209,70 

Inter-b:mk borrowings 

9,75 

11,07 

38,08 

4- 2,12 

+ 26,21 

Borrowings from the Reserve 
Ihink of Iiidin 

! 

1 30,02 

79,06 

23.63 

4- 49,0-1 

— 55,43 

Borrowings from the State 

Bank oflndia 

! 

1 

1 7,30 

7,76 

6,62 

-h 46 

-- 1,14 

Cash and b ilances with the 
Reserve Bank . . 

1 

100,21 

90,53 

106,45 

-- 9,68 

+ 15,92 

Investments in Government 
Securities 

383,00 

364,43 

432,96 

— 18,57 

+ 68,53 

Bank credit (net ol inter- bank 
transactions) . . . . 

627,83 

781,24 

863,43 

-f 153,40 

+ 82,19 


During 1957, the number of scheduled banks increased from 89 to 
91 due to the incltision of the State Bank of Saurashtra and the Bank of 
Patiala in the Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act. The 
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number of scheduled bank ofHces increased from 2,989 at the end of 1956, 
to 3,277 at the end of 1957. Of the increase of 288 ofhees, a little over 
one-third was accounted for by the newly included scheduled banks, 
while 78 new oflTiccs were opened by the State Bank of India under its 
branch expansion programme. 

Monetary and Credit Policy of the Reserve Bank 

At the beginning of 1957, the Bank rate (i.e, the rate at which the 
Reserve Bank is prepared to buy or rediscount bills of exchange or other 
eligible commercial paper) stood at per cent and the effective rate for 
borrowings under the Bill Market Scheme was also about the same. As 
from February 1, 1957, with the raising by Government of the stamp duty 
on usance bills, the effective cost of the borrowing under the Bill Market 
Scheme was raised from 3^ per cent to 4 per cent. Simultaneously, with a 
view to avoiding discrimination against borrowing under the Bill Market 
Scheme, the Bank also raised its lending rate against Government and other 
approved securities from to 4 per cent. Subsequently, with elfect 
from May 16, 1957, the Bank rate itself was raised from 3^ per cent to 4 
per cent. With the simultaneous lowering by Government of the stamp 
duty on usance bills from one-half qf I per cent to onc-fifth of 1 per cent, 
the effective rate for borrowing under the Bill Market Scheme has been 
4-1/5 per cent. 

The policy of selective credit control which the Bank initiated in 1956 
with a view to curbing the price rise in certain essentia) commodities like 
foodgrains and cotton textiles (including yarn) and which took the form 
of imposition and raising of margins in respect of bank advances against 
these commodities was modified from time to time so as to meet the require- 
ments of the changing seasonal conditions. Furthermore, the policy was 
further reinforced during the year through the fixation of ceiling limits on 
advances of individual banks. The restrictions on advances against cotton 
textiles imposed in September 1956 were withdrawn with effect from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957, but the restrictions on paddy and rice were rcimposed on 
February 9, 1957, to forestall excessive expansion of bank credit against 
these commodities. Again on June 7, in view of the pei-sistent rise in bank 
advances against foodgrains, the Bank issued a directive, designed not only 
to curb bank finance for speculative holding of stocks but also to bring 
down substantially the level of advances against these commodities. Subse- 
quently, on December 11, the Bank issued another directive, stipulating, on 
a monthly basis, the maximum limit of aggregate advances which each 
bank was required to adhere to in respect of its advances against foodgrains 
in the busy season of 1957-58 generally and in particular in the surplus 
States. In the context of an unfavourable trend in food production, this 
was designed to correct the disproportionately high level of advances in 
States which have large surpluses of particular foodgrains. 

CORPORATE FR^ANCB 

The total number of joint stock companies, having a share capital, 
in the country, at the end of October 1957 was 29,315 with a total paid- 
up capital of about Rs. 1,100 crorc. Of these, 9,293 were public companies 
with a total paid-up capital of Rs. 746 crorc and 20,022 private Companies 
with a paid-up capital of Rs. 356 crorc. The total number of associations 
not for profit and companies limited by guarantee, reported to be at work, 
was 1,293. The table below shows the nvimber of companies and their 
paid-up capital between 1947-48 and 1956-57: 
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TABLE 118 

COMPANIES AT WORK— 1948-1957 


(Paid-up capital in trores of rupcta) 


Year 

Companies with share capital 

Companies 
limited by 
guarantee 
and Asso- 
ciations 
not for 
pro6l 

J 

Public 1 

Private 

Total 

No. 

1 

Paid-up j 
capital j 

No. 

Paid-up 

capital 

No. 

Paid-up 

capita] 

1947-48 .. 

N.A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

22,675 

5,69.6 

031 

1948-49 .. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

25,340 

6,28.3 

936 - 

1949-50 .. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

1 

N.A. 

N.A. 

27,558 

7,23.9 

1,123 

1950-51 .. 

12,568 

5,66.5 

1.5,964 

2,08.9 

28,532 

7,75.4 

1,213 

1951-52 

12,413 

6,06.8 

16,810 

2,49.0 

1 

29,223 

8,55.8 j 

1,240 

1952-53 .. 

12,055 

6,28.8 

17,257 

2,68.8 

29,312 

8,97.6 

l,2B2 

1953-54 .. 

10,237 

6,25.5 

19,255 

3,15.7 

29,492 

9,41.2 

1,228 

1954-55 .. 

10,056 

6,61.3 

19,369 

3,08.3 

29,625 

1 

9,69.6 

1,268 

1955-56* 

9,954 

6,84.2 1 

20,427 

3,35.1 

30,381 

I 

10,19.3 

1,315 

1956-57* 

9,640 

7,24.0 

20,311 

3,34.0 

1 

29,95 1-f 

10,58.0 

1,290 


• Provisional figures. 

■j^ Includes companies liquidated/struck off by 31-3-57 but reported by the Registrars 
subsequently. 


NiW Registrations 

Between April and October, 1957, 535 new companies with a total 
authorised capital of Rs. 5,480 lakh were registered. Among these 22 
companies had each an authorised capital of Rs. 50 lakh or above, includ- 
ing two Government companies, (i.e. in which Central or State Governments 
own 51 per cent of the share capital), namely, National Instruments 
(Private) Limited and Export Risks Insurance Corporation (Private) 
Bmiicd. 

State-wise Distribution 

The following table shows the State-wise distribution of companici 
for the year 1956-57 and the period April to October, 1957. 
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TABLE 1 19 



Number of 

Companies registered during 
April-October, 1957* 


Companies as 
on March 31, 
1957** 

Number 

Authorised 

capital 

Andhra Prattesh 

573 

10 

1.21 

Assam 

373 

13 

14 

Bihar 

492 

13 

3,24 

Bombay 

5,614 

104 

16,08 

Kerala 

1,280 

21 

1,73 

Marlhya Pradesh 

472 

2 

1,01 

Madras 

2,375 

44 

13,32 

Mysore 

845 

10 

60 

Orissa 

187 

5 

43 

Piinjab 

1,048 

18 

23 

Rajasthan 

528 

7 

15 

Uttar Pradesh . , 

1,538 

21 

80 

West Bengal 

12,685 

198 

14,26 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Delhi 

1,551 

69 

1,60 

t [imachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

Laccadive, Aniindivi and Minicoy 

Islands 




Manipur 

B 

— 

— 

Tripura 

13 


— 

Total 

1 29,582 

535 

34,80 


• Fiquri^s are provisional. 

•^Excludes companies 1 in uidaterl /struck oIF by Marcli 31, 1957, but repcurtcdi by the 
Rcj^istrars subsequently. 


Foreign Companies 

During the first ten months of 1957 (January to October), 28 joint 
stock companies incorporated clscwlicre thari in India, cstaldishcd a princi- 
pal place of business in India, Taljle 120 sliows tlie distribution of these 
companies according to the country of incorporation and industrial class. 

INSURANCE 


Public and private Insurance 

Since Sejitcmber 1, 1956, when the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India was established, life insurance business is transacted in India by the 
Corporation and, in a restricted sphere, by the Posts and T’clegrapliS' Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and by certain Stcite Governments. 

Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous classes of insurance business are 
transacLed both by the Indian insurance companies and by Ibreign insurance 
companies operating in India. In addition, certain State Governments 
are also transacting such business. 

State-run Insurance Schemes 

The Governments of Hyderabad (now Andhra Pradesh), Travancorc- 
Cochin (now Kerala), Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh are 
transacting life insurance business, the benefits of which are restricted to 
their employees. With elTcct from September 1, 1956, the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India acquired the exclusive privilege of carrying on life 
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insurance business in India. But, in terms of clause (f) of section 44 of the 
Life Insurance Corporation Act, the State Governments are enabled to 
carry on compulsory life insurance of their employees. The Government 
of Bombay has an Insurance Fund for the insurance of all types of Govern- 
meiit property in its commercial and industrial undertaking's. The 
Government of Kerala is transacting Fire and Miscellaneous (Motor) 
insurance business while the Government of Mysore is transacting Mis- 
cellaneous (Motor) insurance business. 

Insurance Association of India 

In order to associate public opinion in the administration of the 
Insurance Act, 1938, all insurers carrying on business in India were consti- 
tuted into the Insurance Association of India in 1950. With the nationali- 
sation of life insurance business in India, the Life Insurance Council of 
the Insurance Association of India and its Executive Committee have 
ceased to function. The membership of the General Insurance Council of 
the Insurance Association of India is confined to insurers carrying on 
general insurance business. The Council has an Executive Commiitee, 
the main function of which is to aid and advise insurers in the matter of 
setting up standards of good conduct and sound business practices. 

The Executive Committee of the General Insurance Council hai 
evolved a Code of Conduct for observance by general insurers with the 
object of eliminating various alleged malpractices of rebating and payment 
of excessive commission. With a view to tightening control over general 
insurance business, the Executive Committee has recommended inter alia 
certain standards of solvency and minimum departmental reserves to be 
maintained by insurers on a voluntary basis. 

The Committee has set up an administrative machinery to adminis- 
ter the code of conduct. The Controller of Insurance, in his capacity as 
a member of the Committee, is the head of the organisation. 

Another wing of the association is entrusted with the task of regula- 
tion and control of the tariff structure in this business. The authority for 
this purpose is the Tariff Committee, which functions through four Regional 
Councils. 

Reinsurance Corporation of India 

In consultation with the Central Government, insurers carrying on 
general insurance business in India have set up a Reinsurance Corporation, 
All member insurers will compulsorily cede to the Corporation, an agreed 
amount of their annual premium income. The capital of the Corporation 
has been subscribed both by Indian and non-Indian insurers. The regis- 
tered office of the Corporation is at Bombay. The Corporation commenc- 
ed underwriting business with effect from January 1, 1957. 

LIFE INSURANCE 

Life Insurance Corporation 

According to the Life Insurance Corporation Act, the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India was to consist of pot more than 15 members who 
would have the authority to manage the affairs of the Corporation on busi- 
ness principles subject to such directives on matters of policy as the Central 
Government might give from time to time. The Corporation wai 
charged with the duty of functioning in such a manner as to secure that the 
life insurance business is developed to the best advantage of the com- 
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munity. The other authorities of the Corporation mentioned in the Act 
were the Executive Committee, Investment Committee, Managing Directors 
and Zonal Managers, In addition to the Central office to be located at a 
place to be notified by the Central Government, there are to be five Zonal 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur and Madras and such number 
of divisional offices and branch offices as should be found necessary. 

When the Corporation was constituted on September 1, 1955, it took 
over the controlled business of 243 different units (both insurance companies 
and provident societies) which were engaged in the transaction of life 
insurance business in India. The total assets of these units on August 
31, 1956 were about Rs. 411 crore and the total number of policies in force 
was over 50 lakh, assuring a sum of more than Rs. 1,250 crore. The total 
number of salaried employees was nearly 27,000. 

New Business 

During the first eight months of the year 1956, when insurance 
companies were being managed by the Central Government, each unit 
was canvassing business more or less in the same manner as before, except 
for certain measures of uniformity in premium rates, agency commission, 
etc. After September 1, 1956, canvassing new business became the 
responsibility of the various Divisional Offices of the Corporation. The 
figures for new business completed during the first eight months of 1956 
by the insurers, the last four months of 1956 and first six months of 1957 
by the Divisional Offices are given in the following table : 

TABLE 121 

L.I.G. (NEW BUSINESS) 


1 

Period 

In India 

Outside India 

Number of 
Policies 

Sum ’ 

Assured 

Number of 
Policies 

Sum 

Assured 



1 (crore i 


(crore 



rupees) 


rupees) 

1956 (January to August) 

4,06,600 

136.11 

13,688 

9 40 

1956 (September to December) 

1,42,801 

51.58 

4,268 ! 

3. 19 

1956 (Total) 

j 5,49,401 

187.69 

17,956 

12.59 

1957 (January to June) 

2,20,574 

! 

j 73.54 

1,397 

1.38 


The following table shows the figures for new business completed 
during the yeai's 1953 to 1956 : 


TABLE 122 


Year 

In India 

Outside India 

Number of 
Policies 

Sum 

Assured 

Number of 
Policies 

Sum 

Assured 

1953 

1954 . . 

1955 .. 

1956 


5,61,336 

7,24,365 

7,70,681 

3,49,632 

(crore 

rupees) 

155.20 

236.34 

238.30 

187.69 

30,441 

32,682 

35,461 

17,936 

(crore 

rupees) 

14.66 

17 65 

20 33 
12.59 
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The table belov/ shows the distribution of the investments of the 
Tife Insurance Corporation as on August 31, 1956 and June 30, 1957. 

TABLE 123 

LJ.C. (INVESTMENTS) 

{Figures in erores of rvpMs) 


Clasa of Invcstmenl 


Investments (Book Values) 

as on 


AagiLst 31, 1936 

June 30, 1957 

Total 

i 

Percent- 
age of 
tlic 
total 

In 

India 

Total 

Percent- 
age of 
the 
total 

In 

Indi.a 

Government of India Securities 

171.04 

50. 1 

171.04 

171.31 

47.5 

171.31 

Foreign Government Securities 

11.36 

3.3 

— 

11.35 

3.2 

— 

Indian State Government 


1 

1 




Securities 

34.99 

I 

34.99 

4^1.18 

12.2 

44.18 

Foreign Provincial Government 







Securities 

0.73 

1 0.2 , 

— 

0.73 

0.2 

— 

Government Guaranteed and 







other Approved Securities . . 

31.67 

i 9.3 

31.33 

32.60 

9.0 

32.23 

Debentures of C'Jinpanies 

! 20.38 

6.0 

19.49 

21.78 

i 6.0 

20,89 

Preference Shares of Companies 

j 13.29 

1 3.9 

12.87 

14.90 

4.1 

14.47 

Ordinary Shares of Companies 

! 23.42 

I 6.9 

22.43 

29.0.5 

8.0 

28.05 

Loans on mortgage of property 

j 14.97 

* 4.4 

14.86 

14.32» 

4.0 

14.21* 

Other Loaiu 

1 0.71 

j 0.2 

0.71 

0.71 

0,2 

0.71 

Land and House Ft uperties 

! IB. 81 

1 5.5 

18,28 

20. 12* 

5.6 

19.56* 

Total 

341.40 

100.0 

j 326.00 

j 361.03 

1 100.0 

1 

345.61 


* Amounts of investment as on April 30, 1937 


Operations in Foreign Countries 

Before nationalisation, there were about 40 Indian insurers, who 
were transacting life insurance business outside India. Some of them 
were operating in several countries, while others confined their activities 
to only a few. On December 31, 19;>v5, the total business in Ibrce outside 
India consisted of 2,76,000 policies with assured sums of over Rs, 92 crore. 

After studying local insurance laws and business prospects it was 
decided that the Corporation should transact business only in the follow- 
ing areas : Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Mauritius, Aden, 
the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Flong Kong, Fiji and Nyasaland. 
The Corporation has been registered in all these countries excepting 
Nyasaland, where its application was under consideration. In other 
countries such as Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan, where it was not proposed 
to have fresh business, adecjuatc arrangements existed for servicing of 
policies. 

Postal Life Insurance 

The benefits of the Post OlTice Insurance Fund, which came into 
being in 1883, are open to employees of the Central and State Governments 
and of semi- Governmental institutions like municipalities, district boards, 
universities, Employee’s State Insurance Corporation, etc. The Fund consists 
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of two Wings, viz. (a) Civil Wing dealing with policieis issued to civilian 
personnel and (b) Military Wing dealing with policies issued to the 
Defence Services personnel. 

The table given below shows new business effected and total busi- 
ness in force at the end of the years 1953-54 to 1955-56: 

TABLE 124 

POSTAL INSURANCL-^BLSINESS STATISTICS 


i 

I New business cfTected | Total business in force 



Number of 1 
Policies j 

i 

Sum i 

Assured j 

Number of ! 
Policies 1 

1 

1 1 

Sum 

Assured 

Civil Wing 


1 

(cn.ire | 
rupees) i 

i 


(crorc 

rupees) 

1953-54 

12,716 

2.73 1 

1,04.002 

1,14,007 

22.24 

1954-55 

14,095 

2.98 

24.36 

1955-56 

17,074 

3.29 

1,26,305 

26.89 

MlUcary Wing 





1953-54 

843 

0.54 

4,848 

2.89 

1954-55 

1,577 , 

1.09 

6,385 

3.96 

1955-56 

1,026 1 

j 

0.81 

7,326 

4.71 


The table given below sliows the expense ratio of the Fund for the 
five years ending 1955-5G. 


TABLE 125 

POSTAL INSURANCE-EXPENSE RATIO 


Civil Wing | Military Wing 



Total 

premium 

income 

Total 
expenses , 

Expense 
j ratio ! 

Total 

1 premium 

1 income 

i 

1 Tot-il 

( Expenses 

1 

Expense 

ratio 

1 

1951-52 

(’000 

rupees) 

77,02 

(’000 

rupees) 

11,1b 

14-48 

(’000 

rupees) 

9,06 

(’000 

rupees) 

73 

8.10 

1952-53 

81,34 i 

11.74 

14.44 

11.46 

81 

7.07’ 

1933-54 

86,71 1 

12,34 

14.46 

13,58 

52 

3.80 

1954-55 

1,03,22 

13,14 

12.73 

17,47 

49 

2.83 

1955-56 

1,11,61 

12,69 

11.37 

21,70 

50 

2.30 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Instsrance Companies 

On December 31, 1957 there were 91 Indian insurers and 98 non- 
Indian insurers registered under the Insurance Act, 1938 for transacting 
various classes of general insurance business as shown below : 
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TABLE 126 

NUMBER OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Glasses of insurance business 
transacted 

Indian 

Insurers 

Non-Indian 

Insurers 

Total 

Fire only 

4 

23 

27 

Marine only 

13 

10 

23 

Miscellaneous only 

12 

6 

18 

Fire and Marine only 

— 

13 

13 

Fire and Miscellaneous only 

13 

8 

21 

Marine and Miscellaneous only . • 

— 

1 

1 

Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous 

49 1 

1 

37 

86 

Total 

91 

98 

189 


Besides, the Life Insurance Corporation of India is also registered 
under the Act for the classes of Life and Miscellaneous insurance business. 

The following table gives the summary of Fire, Marine and Miscella* 
neons Insurance business of Indian insurers in respect of their world busi- 
ness and of non-Indian insurers in respect of their business in India for the 
year 1956. 


TABLE 127 

GENERAL INSURANCE— STATISTICS 

(Crores of rupees) 



Indian Insurers 

Non-Indian Insurers 


Fire 

Marine 

Miscella- 

neous 

Fire 

Marine 

Miscclla- 

neouf 

Premiums less 
re-insuranccB 

9.44 

3.55 

6.27 

2.99 

1.96 

2.00 

Claims under 
policies less 
re-insurancc3 . . 

3.30 

2.47 

3.05 

0.64 

0.91 

0.84 

Net Commission 

1.65 

0.08 

l\08 

0.24 

0.25 

0.31 

Expenses oT 

management . . 

2.78 

0.97 

1.60 

L40 

0.60 

0.65 
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The following table shows the gross premium \VTitten direct by and 
the net premium income of insurers operating in India for the year 1956. 

TABLE 128 

GENERAL INSURANCE-PREMIUM INCOME 

{Crorej of fupt$s) 


Glass of Insurance business 

Gross premium written 
direct 

Net premium income 


Non- 



Non- 




Indian 

Indian 

Indian 

Indian 


Insurers 

lasurers 

Insurers 

Insurer! 


Inside 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Inside 

Outside 


India 

India 

India 

India 

India 

India 

Fire 

4.69 

6.69 

1.98 

2.99 

3.30 

6.14 

Marine 

2.66 

3.75 

1.86 

1.96 

1.65 

1.90 

Miscellaneous 

2.23 

4.73 

J 

1.96 

2.00 

3.94 

2.33 

Total 

9.58 

15.17 

5.80 

6.95 

B.B9 

10.37 


Assets and Investments 

The total assets of the general insurance business of Indian insurers 
as on December 31, 1956, amounted to Rs. 42.44 crore as against Rs, 41 .65 
crore at the end of 1955, and Rs, 38,71 crore at the end of 1954. 

The assets as on December 31, 1956 were invested as follows : 

Per cent 


Central and State Government Securities. 19.2 

Indian Municipal, Port and Improvement Trust Securities 0.6 

Shares and debentures of Indian companies 20,5 

Foreign Government Securities 5.3 

Agents* balances, outstanding premiums and Amounts due 

from other insurers 22.9 

Deposits, Cash and Stamps 19.0 

Other assets 12.5 


Total 


100.0 



CHAPTER XX 


AGRICULTURE 

About 70 per cent of the people in India are dependent on land for their 
living. Agriculture and activities allied to it account for nearly a half of 
the countiy’s national income. It suppli(’s raw materials for some of the 
major industries such as sugar and textiles and provides the bulk of the 
country’s exports. India enjoys a virtual monopoly in lac and leads the 
world in the production of groundnuts and tea. It is the second largest 
producer of rice, jute, raw sugar, rape-seed, sesamum and castor-seed. 

LAND UTILISATION 

The total geographical area of the country is 80.63 crore acres. Land 
utilisation statistics are available for 71.95 crore acres or 89 per cent of the 
total area. The following table gives details of land utilisation in India for 
1950-51 and 1955-56; 


TAELE 129 


(t 72 cTCTt acres) 



1950-5* 

I 955-56* 

Total geographical arca*^ 

80.63 

80 . 63 

Total reporting area 

70^25 

7* -95 

Forests 

10.00 

' 2'54 

Not available for cultivation ; 


(j) Land put to non-agricultural uses 

2.31 

3-25 

(ii) Barren and unculturablc land 

9-43 

8-57 

Total 

11.74 

11.82 

Other uncultivated land excluding fallow lands : 

j 


(i) Permanent pastures and grazing lands 

*•65 

2.83 

(h) Land under tree crops and groves 

490 

*-39 

(iu) Cultivable waste 

5-67 

5-42 

Total 

12.22 

9 - 64 

Fallow Lands : 



(i) Current fallows 

2.64 

3 03 

(ii) Others 

4 - 3 * 

2-94 

Total 

6-95 

5-97 

Net area sown 

29-34 

3 ' -98 

Total cropped area 

32.59 

36.33 

Area sown more than once 

3.25 

4-35 


♦Provisional 

♦♦Revised. 


Irrigated Area 

Of the total area under cultivation nearly 18 per cent is irrigated. 
During the seven years ending 1955-56, irrigation has been extended to 96 
lakh acres as shown in the following table. 
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TABLE 130 


AREA UNDER IRRIGATION 

{In lakh acres) 


Source 

1947-48 

*955-56 

Increase or De- 
crease 

Canals 

! >98 

1 1 

232 

-f 

34 

Tanks 

i 

lOr, 

-b 

25 

Wells 

1 *25 

iGH 

-t- 

43 

Other Sources 

1 64 

58 

— 

6 

TOTAL 

I 467 

j 5C3 

+ 

96 


CROPS 

The two outstandintT features of ajTricultural production in India are 
the wide variety of crops and the preponderance of food over non-food crops. 
In 1955-56, food crops occupied about 75 per cent of the total cropped area. 
Table 131 shows the area of major crops during the six years ending 
1956-57. 


TABLE 131 

AREA OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


{Thousand Acres) 


Crop 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Rice 


73,713 

74,056 

77,318 

75,949 

76,854 

78,174 

Jowar 


39,399 

43,340 

43,882 

43,446 

42,904 

41,314 

Bajra 

, , 

23,522 

26,613 

30,145 

27,983 

28,024 

27,542 

Maize 


8,179 

8,908 

9,561 

9,311 

9,116 

9,244 

Ragi 


5,410 

5,542 

5,767 

5,711 

5,693 

5,674 

Sniall Millets 


11,771 

12,464 

14,028 

13,779 

12,713 

12,209 

Wheat 


23,404 

24,286 

26,394 

27,517 

30,386 

32,891 

Barley 


7,B07 

«,021 

8,719 

8,309 

8,382 

8,594 

Total Ccreab 


193,205 

203,230 

215,014 

212,025 

214,082 

215,642 

Gram 


16,87(i 

17,930 

39,CB9 

22,047 

24,157 

23,990 

Tur 

, , 

6,045 

5,930 

5,942 

5,944 

5,637 

5,696 

Other Pulses 


23,473 

25,179 

28,004 

27,309 

27,270 

27,609 

Total Foodgrains 

239,599 

252,269 

269,509 

267,327 

271,146 

272,937 

Potatoes 


617 

629 

635 

658 

693 



Sugarcane 


4,792 

4,272 

3,485 

3,994 

4,564 

5,019 

Black pepper 


202 

205 

208 

208 

233 

234 

Chillies 


1,385 

1,235 

1,336 

1,323 

1,490 

1,450 

Ginger 


46 

46 

45 

35 

40 

40 

Tobacco 


713 

896 

912 

846 

1,013 

1,022 

Groundnut 


12,151 

11,848 

10,945 

13,548 

12,692 

13,101 

Castor seed 


1.437 

1,326 

1,346 

1,394 

1,405 

1,403 

Scsamuni 


5,942 

5,874 

6,351 

6,501 

5,653 

5,438 

Rape and Mustard 

5,934 

5,201 

5,545 

6,Q23 

6,317 

6,211 

Linseed 


3,409 

3,366 

3,428 

3,354 

3,781 

3,758 

Cotton 


16,201 

15,713 

17,265 

18,684 

19,978 

19,843 

Jute 


1,951 

1,813 

1,22a 

1,243 

1,739 

1,883 

Mcata 


— . 

484 

463 

528 

572 

738 

Tea. 


782 

778 

775 

779 

— 



Coffee 


230 

230 

232 

234 





Rul;)l;>er 


148 1 

169 

169 

172 

174 


Coconut 


1,545 

1,549 

1,564 

i 

1,389 

1,597 
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Seasons 

There are two well-defined crop seasons : (i) kharif and (ii) rabi. The 
major kharif crops are rice, jowar^ bajra, maize, cotton, sugarcane, sesamum 
and groundnut. The major rabi crops arc wheat, barley, gram, linseed, 
rape and mustard. The statement given below shows seasons and dura- 
tion of principal crops. 

TABLE 132 

CROP SEASONS 

Principal Crops t Seasons and Duration 


Crop 

Season 

Duration* 

Rice** 

Winter 


5i 


6 

months 


Autumn 


4 

— 

4i 

>■ 


Summer 


2 

— 

3, 

if 

Wheat 

Rabi 


5 

— 

si 

If 

Jmoar 

Kharif 


4* 

— 

si 

if 

Rabi 


4i 

— 

5 

tf 


Zaid Kharif 


aj 



if 

Bajra 

Kharif 





it 

Maize 

Kharif 


4 

— 


tf 

Ragi 

Kharif 


3i 



tf 

Barley 

Rabi 


si 

— 5 

tf 

Gram 

Rabi 


6 



if 

Sugarcane 

Perennial 


12 

— 

'5 

if 

Sesamum 

Kharif 


si 

— 

4 

ft 


Rabi 


5 


4& 

it 

Groundnut 

Kharif 

Early 

4, 

— 

tf 



Late 


— 

5 

tf 

Rape and mustard 

Rabi 


4 

— 

5 

ft 

Zaid Rabi 


4 


si 

if 

Linseed 

Rabi 


5 

— 

tf 

Castor 

Kharif 

Early 

6 



>t 



Others 

8 



ft 

Cotton 

Kharif 

Early 

6 

— 

1 

tt 



Late 

7 

— 

B 

it 

Jute 

Kharif 


6 


7 

»f 


* Denotes the number of months the crop u on land. 

Seasons for rice in different States are known by different names. ThcM are 
indicated below. 


Assam 

. . Autumn or Ahu or Aus 

Winter or Sail or Bao 

Spring or Borro 

Bombay 

. Early 

Middle 

Late 

W. Bengal 

Autumn or Bhadoi in' Aus 
Winter or Aman 

Summer or Baro 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

Early 

Late 

Bihar 

. . Autumn or Bhadoi 

Winter or Aghani 

Madras 

. First erop 
Second Crop 

Orissa 

Autumn or Bhadoi 

Uttar Pradesh . . 

, Early 
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Production 

Agricultural production in 1956-57, the first year of the Second Plan, 
registered a marked increase. The overall production of foodgrains exceeded 
the previous year’s outturn by 5.2 per cent and almost touched the peak 
level of 687 lakh tons reached in 1953-54. Compared to 1955-56, the produc- 
tion of cotton, sugarcane and oilseeds in 1956-57 increased by 18 per cent, 
13 per cent and 6 per cent, respectively. Table 133 gives the production of 
major crops during the six years ending 1956-57. 

TABLE 133 

PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Crop 

Unit 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

! 

Rice (cleaned) 

000 ton 

20,964 

22,537 

27,769 

24,531 

26,846 

28,142 

Jowar 

ft 

5,981 

7,243 

7,954 

9,093 

6,602 

7,427 

Bajra 

y* 

2,309 

3,142 

4,475 

3,421 

3,379 

2,926 

Maize 


2,043 

2,825 

2,991 

2,939 

2,554 

3,020 

Ragi 


1,291 

1,316 

1,846 

1,646 

1,820 

1,914 

Small Millets 


1,885 

1,895 

2,438 

2,456 

1,937 

2,010 

Wheat 


6,085 

7,382 

7,890 

8,778 

8,569 

9,068 

Barley 

»> 

2,330 

2,882 

2,905 

2,870 

2,749 

2,744 

Total Cereals 

.. 

42.888 

49,222 

58,268 

55,734 

54,456 

57,251 

Gram 


3,334 

4,142 

4,756 

5,393 

5,331 

5,930 

Tur 


1,801 

1,675 

1,834 

1,688 

1,830 

2,047 

Other Pulses 

II 

3,152 

3,227 

3,860 

3,789 

3,670 

3,458 

Total Foodgrains 

11 

51,175 

58,266 

68,718 

66,604 

65,287 

68,686 

Potatoes 

11 

1,685 

1,961 

1,925 

1,736 

1,839 



Sugarcane (cane) . . 

11 

60,660 

50,190 

43,709 

56,923 

59;317 

66,890 

Black Pepper 

11 

23 

22 

24 

26 

32 

32 

Chillies (dry) 

*i 

342 

283 

303 

353 

355 

354 

Ginger (dry) 

If 

15 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

Tobacco 

11 

206 

241 

268 

244 

295 

306 

Groundnut (nuts in 



1 





shell) 

1* 

3.142 

2,883 

3,391 

4,128 

3,862 

4,086 

Castorsecd 

11 

106 

102 

103 

124 

124 

129 

Sesamum 

If 

445 

464 

554 

589 

457 

451 

Rape and Mustard 

If 

928 

844 

858 

1,019 

848 

1,017 

Linseed 

i> 

328 

366 

379 

382 

414 

349 

Cotton (Lint) 

OOObalcs* 

3,133 

3,194 

3,944 

4,227 

4,001 

4,723 

Jute (dry fibre) 

000 bales I 

4,678 

4,592 

3,091 

2,928 

4,197 

4,221 

Mesta („ „) 

II 

— 

682 

650 

1,013 

1,159 

1,474 

Tea^ 

Lakh lbs. 

641 

675 

589 

649 

— 

— 

Coffee J 

II 

55 

48 

56 

59 

— 

— 

RubberJ 

II 

32 

36 

45 

43 

50 

— 

Coconut 

Lakh nuts 

3,346 

3,310 

3,881 

4,082 

4,097 



• 392 lbs. each 

t 400 lbs. each 

} Production is for calendar year. 

The index number of agricultural production (all commodities) rose 
from 115.9 in 1955-56 to a new high of 123.0 in 1956-57, thereby registering 
an increase of more than 6 per cent over the previous year. The all-India 
index number of production of the various agricultural commodities and 
groups of commodities for tlic years 1950-51 to 1956-57 are given in Table 
134. 



TABLED 

HEX number; of AGRlCULimAL PRODUCnON 


Comniod'ty.Group 

Weights 

1350-51 

1851-52 

1352-53 

1953-54 

195455* 

1955-56* 

1956-57* 










Rice 

35,3 

■Era 

■n 

H 

118.6 

1 

112,7 

118.1 

Wheal 

8,5 

nM 

Ml 

112.7 

HI 

133,7 

■n 

I38.I 

TolalCedip) 

58.3 


81,2 

101.4 

120.1 

114.0 

113,7 

119.4 

Gram 

3,7 

Hh 

■IliM 

109,2 

125,4 

142,2 

140,6 

156,4 

TolalPiiliei(2) .. 

8,b 

81,7 

80.3 

98,8 

II2.0 

117.3 

112,3 

120,9 

Total foodjrains 

«.) 

80,5 

81.1 

lOl.l 

II9.I 

114.4 

113,5 

119,6 

B. OTHER CROPS- 









Oilseeds 









Groundnuts 

5.7 

101,4 

83,0 

85,3 

100,3 

122,1 

114,2 

120,8 

Total OU (3) 

Fibres! 

3,8 

88,5 

87,4 

81,8 

103,7 

121.7 

109,2 

115,9 

Coltt^i 

2,8 

110,7 

118.2 

121,0 

151.8 

163,1 

151.6 

179.3 

Jult 

1,4 

1,3 

151.4 

148,6 

100.0 

94,7 

135.7 

136,5 

Total tap) 

Flutatiog Crops! 

4,5 

j 

i 

108.6 

128.3 

128.4 

132,1 

141,2 

148,3 

168,9 

Tea 

3.3 1 

103.8 

1086 

115,4 

100.6 

110.7 

113,3 

113.4 

Cofee 

0,2 1 

1123 

112.7 

1259 

146.5 

148.1 

197.1 

222,8 

Rubber 

0,1 1 

338 

34.4 

106.1 : 

131.8 

127,6 

133.5 

139,2 

Total Plantation Ctopi 

Miseellutonsi 

3.6 , 

104.0 

108.4 

i 

115.7 I 

i 

104,0 

113,2 

118.5 

120.2 

Sugarcane 

8,7 1 

113,7 

122.8 1 

101.6 1 

89,5 

116,7 

121.2 

136.7 

Tobacco 

1,8 ' 

83,7 ! 

78.0 i 

91,3 

101.5 

939 

98,1 I 

97,7 

Total Miiccllancous (3) 

15,1 ! 

110,3 ! 

114.0 

101,5 1 

97.4 

115,0 

120,6 1 

129,5 

Total other crops I 

33,1 i 

105.8 . 

110.5 1 

103,8 ' 

104.7 j 

120,4 1 



GENERAL INDEX (.All cotntno-l 
ditles) 

m.o i 

35,6 i 

87.5 

102,0 i 

j 

114,3 

116,4 ! 

115,9 

123,0 
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Import of foodgrains 

Despite increased production of foods^rains, the overall supply posi- 
tion indicated conditions of scarcity and the prices of agricultural commcdi- 
ties, especially foodgrains, continued to show an upward tendency till the 
middle of tlie year 1957. The Government took measures to augment sup- 
plies mainly by ensuring adequate imports. Agreements were entered into 
with the Governments of the United States and Burma for the import of wheat 
and rice, respectively. Imports of foodgrains in 1956-57 were estimated at 
36 lakh tons as compared to 14 lakh tons in 1955-56 and 7 lakh tons in 
1954-55. The following table show^s the import of cereals into India during 
the decade ending 1957. 


TABLE 135 

IMPORT OF FOODGRAINS 


( Thousand tons) 


Year 

Rice 

1 Wheat 

(including 
i flovir) 

i 

Others 

Total 

1948 

867 

1 1,311 

663 

2,841 

1949 

767 

! 2,200 

739 

3,706 

1950 

353 

i 1 ,407 

465 

2,125 

1951 

749 

i 3,015 

961 

4,725 

1952 

722 

1 2,511 

631 

3,864 

1953 

175 

i 1,684 

144 

2,003 

1954 

603 

i 197 

8 

808 

1955 

! 265 

! 435 



700 

195G 

325 

j 1 ,095 

— 

1,420 

1957 

7l0* 

1 2,840* 

— 

3,580* 


* Provisional 


Distribution of Foodgrains 

For the distribution of foodgrains, about 20,000 fair price shops were 
opened in many parts of the country bringing the total number of such 
shops to 39,000 at the end of 1950. For the purpose of regulating move- 
ment of wheat, three w^heat zones w'ere created in June 1957, namely, 
(i) the Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi, (ii) U.P. and (iii) Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Bombay (excluding the city of Bombay). This zonal 
arrangement aimed at free and unrestricted movement of wdieat and wheat- 
products within a zone and tlic prohibition of export from and import into 
the zone except under a permit issued by the State Government concerned. 
A rice zone comprising the States of Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore and 
Kerala was similarly created in July 1957, 

Foodgrains Enquiry Committee 

The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee w^as appointed on June 24,1957 
to investigate fully the causes of rise in prices despite Iiighcr production and 
to suggest remedial measures to be adopted immediately and from time to 
time for preventing speculative hoarding and arresting undue rise in prices. 

In its report published on November 19, 1957, the Committee briefly 
reviewed the food situation during the last few years and the policy of the 
Tiovernment regarding distribution, production and prices of foodgrains. 
It also made an assessment of recent developments and a prognosis of the 
food situation as it w^as likely to develop during the next few years. 
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As the instability of food prices was expected to continue during the 
next few years, the Committee felt that special measures were necessary for 
keeping price disparities within reasonable bounds. For this purpose it 
recommended, firstly, the setting up of a high-powered authority known as 
the Price Stabilization Board for the formulation of policy for price stabili- 
zation in general and for determining from time to time the programme of 
enforcing it and, secondly, the establishment of a suitable organisation known 
as Foodgrains Stabilization Organisation, to execute that part of the policy 
and programme fi lmed by the Price Stabilization Board as may relate spe* 
cifically to purchase and sale operations in the field of foodgrains. 

Regarding short-term measures relating to control of distribution and 
trading in foodgrains, the Committee opined that food distribution should be 
primarily through fair price shops or through institutions like co-operative 
societies or employers’ organisations, etc. 

Referring to the problem of scarcity areas spreading over a long belt 
extending from the northern districts of Bombay to the eastern tip of Assam, 
and touching parts of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Eastern U.P., 
Bihar and West Bengal, the Committee pointed to the low purchasing power 
of the people in these areas and, by way of solution, suggested the correcting 
of the unbalanced character of the economy by increasing and diversifying 
employment opportunities through promotion of village and small-scale in- 
dustries, besides provision of better irrigation facilities and for protecting 
the economy against flood hazards. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

The development programmes under the Grow More Food Campaign 
cover two types of schemes, viz., work schemes and supply schemes. The 
former include the construction and repair of wells, tanks, small dams, chan- 
nels and tubewells, the installation of waterlifting appliances such as pumpSj, 
etc., schemes of contour-bunding and the clearance and reclamation of waste 
land. The supply schemes cover the distribution of fertilisers, organic man- 
nures and improved seeds. Of the total provision of Rs. 25.97 crore made 
in 1957-58 for giving financial assistance to the State Governinents for the 
implementation of these schemes, Rs. 22.95 crore was in the form of loans 
and Rs. 3.02 crore by way of subsidies. The principal aspects of the deve- 
lopment under these schemes during 1957-58 are dealt with in the following 
paragraphs. 

Minor Irrigation 

During 1957-58, 28,137 wells and 320 tanks, new as well as old, were 
expected to be constructed or repaired in the various States and were expec- 
ted to irrigate about 1.73 lakh acres. The installation of more than 13,000 
pumping sets, rahats and Persian wheels was expected to provide irrigation 
facilities to 1.38 lakh acres. In addition, some other minor irrigation pro- 
grammes of the State Governments were expected to irrigate 14.60 lakh acres. 

By the end of November, 1957, the drilling of 2,650 tubewells under 
the Indo-American Assistance Programme had been completed. Of these 
2,640 tubewells had been fitted with pumping sets and 2,564 tubewells were 
energised and put into commission. IJnder the tubewell programme star- 
ted with G.M.F. assistance 609 tubc-wclls had been drilled in the Punjab and 
U.P. and 400 in North Gujarat. Out of the former, 540 tubewells were 
fitted with pumping sets and 396 energised. Of the latter, 300 were comple- 
ted with pumping sets and an equal number put into commission. Besides,, 
under the new projects of tubewell construction in U.P. and Assam, 393 
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tube-wells in the former State and six in the latter had been drilled. The 
total area expected to be brought under irrigation during 1957-58 through 
the various minor irrigation schemes under G.M.F. and special tube-well 
programmes, W2is estimated at about 22 lakh acres. 

Under the Groundwater Exploration Project, 1 15 bores had been 
drilled by the end of November, 1957, in Bombay, Rajasthan, U.P., Madras, 
Bihar, the Punjab and Kerala. 


Land Reclamation 

During 1957-58 an area of 66,249 acres of A:flm-infested lands in Madhya 
Pradesh, Assam and Bihar was reclaimed, bringing the total area reclaimed 
by the Central Tractor Organisation, since 1948, to 16 lakh acres. The 
jungle-clearance units of the Central Tractor Organisation reclaimed an 
area of 2,387 acres in Assam and 36,888 acres in Madhya Pradesh, while 
levelling and terracing operations were completed on an area of 1,458 
acres in Bihar. 

Manures and Fertilizers 

During 1956-57, about 22.6 lakh tons of compost manure were pro- 
cured and about 19.1 lakh tons distributed as against 21.2 lakh tons procu- 
red and 17.9 lakh tons distributed in 1955-56. Twenty-four out of the 53 
schemes for the utilisation of sewage and sullage water of important cities 
put into operation up to the end of 1957 are expected to benefit an area of over 
34,000 acres. Two schemes sanctioned during 1957-58 for the development 
of local manurial resources were: (i) larger production in N.E.S. and C.D. 
Blocks, and (ii) production of night-soil compost manure in bigger village 
panchayat areas. Sanction for taking up 676 N.E.S. Blocks under scheme 
(i) and 2,023 panchayais under scheme (ii) was granted and an amount of 
Rs. 18.08 lakh as grant and Rs. 40.46 lakh as loan were approved for the 
implementation of these schemes in 1957-58. 

About 6.76 lakh tons of ammonium sulphate were consumed in the 
country in 1956. During 1957, 7.20 lakh tons of ammonium sulphate, 64,000 
tons of urea, 35,000 tons of ammonium sulphate nitrate and 9,000 tons of 
calcium ammonium nitrate were available for distribution. 

Distribution of Improved Seeds 

Subsidies amounting to Rs. 2.03 crores and loans amounting to 
Rs. 1.84 crore were sanctioned during 1957-58 for the setting up of 
1,416 seed farms in different States. A sum of Rs. 3.80 lakh w^as similarly 
approved for the setting up of 12 seed farms in the Union territories. 

Japanese Method of Paddy Cultivation 

An area of 23.74 lakh acres was brought under the Japanese method 
of paddy cultivation in 1956-57, the fourth year since the campaign was start- 
ed. The average yield of rice per acre under the Japanese method was 19.9 
maunds against 13.3 maunds by the local method. In view of the promising 
response from some of the State Governments, the earlier target of bring- 
ing 35 lakh acres under this method in 1957-58 was raised to 60.1 lakh acres 
against the target of 80 lakh acres for the second Plan period. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

The development of agricultural marketing aims at reorganising the 
existing system in order to secure to the farmer his due share of the price 
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paid by the consumer and subserve the needs of planned development. 
These objectives are sought to be achieved through the regulation of 
markets, standardization and grading of commodities and development of 
marketing and processing on a cooperative basis. 

Grading and Standardization 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act passed in 
1937 was designed to promote orderly marketing on the basis of statutory 
grades. Grading under the Act is permissive, but is compulsory in respect 
of some export commodities such as sann-hemp fibre, cigarette tobacco leaf, 
wool, bristles and lemon grass oil. Compulsory grading was extended to 
sandal-wood oil from February, 1957, while proposals for its extension to 
handpicked groundnuts, oilseeds, East India tanned leather, goat skins, lac, 
pepper, ginger and cashewnuts were under consideration. 

Quality grading of agricultural commodities for internal consumption 
was at present confined to ghee, edible oils, butter, cotton, eggs, attOf rice, 
fruits, sugarcane, gur and potatoes. Grading and marking rules for 
honey were framed recently, while grade specifications for jute were being 
drawn up. 

Regulated Markets 

The State Agricultural Produce (Markets) Act provides for the regula- 
tion of agricultural markets. Under the Act, the markets arc managed by 
market committees on which nominees of growers, traders, local bodies and 
the State Government are represented. Market charges are fixed, correct 
weighment is ensured and unauthorised deductions on account of charily, 
sample, etc. are disallowed. This legislation is in force in nine Slates, viz., 
Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Delhi, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Orissa and Punjab, while draft bills arc under consideration in the remaining 
States. 

Cooperative Marketing and Processing 

An intergraled programme of cooperative development embracing 
credit, marketing, processing, warehousing and storage was formulated on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey Committee of the 
Reserve Bank. Among its important features are : linking up credit 
with marketing ; development of processing on cooperative lines ; and 
promotion of storage and warehousing. 

The National Cooperative Development and Warehousing Board 
sanctioned Rs. 203 lakh to the Slate Governments for participation in the 
share capital of marketing societies approved during the first two years of the 
second Plan. During 1956-57, 251 marketing societies were registered, while 
there was a programme of organising 484 marketing societies in 1957-58. 
Besides liandling the marketing of agricultural commodities, these marketing 
GooD^ratives also engage in the distribution of fertilisers and seeds. About 
60-70 per cent of the total nitrogenous fertilizers distributed in the country 
arc through these cooperatives. 

Out of the 50 cooperative sugar factories sanctioned under the two 
Plans, licences had been issued in respect of 39 factoiics. Out of these, 12 
factories were already in production, three were expected to start production 
before the end of 1957-58, while 24 had made arrangements for the import 
of machinery. 
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The Central Warehousing Corportion started warehouses in hired 
accommodation at six places, namely, Amravati, Gondia, Sangli, Gadag, 
Davangere and Baragarh. State Warehousing Corporations had been set 
up in seven States, viz., Bihar, Bomljay, Mysore, Rajasthan, Madras, West 
Bengal and Orissa. Construction of 376 godowns of large-sized credit socie- 
ties and 218 of marketing societies was under way. 

FORESTRY AND SOIL CONSERVATION 

India’s forests cover 2.81 lakh sq. miles, that is about 22 per cent of the 
total geographical area of the country. The per capita forest area is 3.5 
hectares in the U.S.S.R., 1.8 hectares in the U.S.A. and only 0.2 hectare in 
India. India’s pc*r capita consumption of round wood is 1 .4 eft. as compared 
with the United States’ 58 eft. ; the consumption of pulp products is 1.6 lb. 
as against 78 lb. in the United Kingdom. Not only is the forest area propor- 
tionately smaller in India but it is also unevenly distributed and the produc- 
tivity is substantially below the average yield of forests in Western countries. 
In view of these facts, the National Forest Policy Resolution of 1952 proposed 
that the area under forests be steadily raised to 35 per cent of the total area, 
the proportion to be aimed at being 60 pei cent in hilly regions and 20 per 
cent in the plains. The table given below shows the area under forests in the 
five years ending 1954-55. 


TABLE 136 

AREA UNDER FORESTS 


{5'q. miles) 



1 

1950-51 1 

1 

1 

1951-52 j 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1 . From Outturn point of 
view 

(fl) Nfcrrlian tabic 

! 

i 

225,714 ^ 

213,132 

216,385 

226,269 

229,949 

(b) Inaccessible 

51,518 

70,202 

63,963 

54,119 

50,947 

Total . . 1 

277,232 1 

284,334 1 

280,348 

280,388 

280,096 

2. By Legal Status 

(tf) Kcscreed 

132,975 

133,138 

134,492 

135.801 

138,056 

(A) ProiectecJ 

45,532 

47,910 

52,C85 

61,689 

62,604 

(c) Unclassed 

98,725 

1 102 , 28 c 

93,171 

82,898 

80,236 

Total 

277,232 

1 283,334 

280,348 

280,388 

280,896 

3, By Composition 

(a) Coniferous 

14,017 

13,152 

12,183 

i 

1 

! 9,377 

9,523 

{b) Broa leaved 

(i) Sal .. 1 

40,747 

39,686 

42,725 

43,025 

41,018 

(ii) Teak 

16,784 

19,818 

18,962 

21,918 

22,391 

(iii) Misc. 

205,684 

210,678 

206,478 

206,068 

207,964 

Total 

277,232 

' 283,334 

I 280,348 

j 280,388 

1 280,896 


Production 

With growing urbanisation and industrialisation, there is a rapidly in- 
creasing demand for timber and other forest products. Table 137 shows 
the quantity and value of timber and lirewood produced during the five years 
ending 1954-55. 
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Value (Hiwiniln^isj 







- 



— 







Timlier 

Rod- 

wood 

Fulpd 

Match- 

wood 

^it^ 

wood 

taoal- 

wood 

Total 

Tiibcr 

Round- 

wood 

Pulp and 
Match- 
wood 

Fire- 

wood 

Charcoal- 

wood 

Total 

1 

1550-51 

Pfi 

25,555 

525 

355,315 

22,508 

552,1 

13,50,55 

1,05,08 

0! 

3,52,52 

15,22 

15,M,02 

1551-52 

55,511 

50,518 

501 

358,252 

15,520 

518,285 

15,35,52 

80,35 

2,55 

5,55,21' 

0,85 

15,20,01 

1552-55 

P 

12055 

503 

325,855 

2,821 

558,325 

12,85,28 

05,111 

11,80 

3,83,52 

3,58 

12,58,38 

1555-55 

80,853 

15,555 

1,025 

320,521 

8,158 

532,250 

13,05,02 

55,05 

10,11 

2,00,05 

8,11 

12,55,58 

1555-55 

102,055 

25,150 

1,238 

308,350 

02;i3 

1,001 

15,82,80 

1,52,02 

13,82 

3,50,81 

22,15 

21,02,85 
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Apart from providing the raw materials for paper, matchwood and 
plywood industries, forests are also the source of a number of minor products 
like gum, resins, tanning materials, medicinal herbs, etc., which are either 
essential for certain industries or serve as valuable articles of export. The 
following table shows the value of minor forest produce during the yeai-s 
1950-5rto 1954-55. 


TABLE 138 

VALUE OF MINOR FOREST PRODUCE 


{Thousand rupees) 


Year 

Bamb<x)5 

and 

Canes 

Fibres 

and 

Flosses 

Gums 

and 

Resins 

Other 

minor 

Products 

Total 

1950-51 

1,52,00 

52 

41,93 

4,98,03 

6,92,48 

1951-52 

1,24,90 1 

1 42 ' 

74,(58 

5,05,88 

7,05,88 

1952-53 

88,41 

i 49 

76,77 

4,28,34 

! 5,94,01 

1953-54 

1 94,99 

1 1,28 

78,97 

4,55,53 

’ 6,30,77 

1954-55 

1,28,77 

1 55 

! 

90,99 

5,53,56 

1 7,73,87 


Development Schemes 

Forestry schemes for which Rs. 27 crorc, have been provided in the 
second Plan, aim at tlie rehabilitation of about 3.8 lakh acres of degraded 
forests and the plantation of 50,000 acres with commercially important 
species like teak, 13,000 acres with wattle and blue-gum and 2,000 acres with 
medicinal plants. Another 50,000 acres are to be brought under matchwood 
plantations. It is also proposed to undertake plantations along canal banks 
and roads, on village waste lands and as shelter belts. The programme 
also provides for the development of forest roads, adoption of better 
techniques of timber extraction, establishment of timber treating and 
seasoning plants and organisation of surveys of forest resources. 

During 1957-58, Central assistance amounting to Rs. 1.45 crorc was 
given to the State Governments by way of loans and subsidies for the imple- 
mentation of development schemes under the second Plan, Steps were ini- 
tiated to set up a Forest Research Centre for the Southern Region and, for 
that purpose, the Mysore Government’s research laboratory at Bangalore 
was taken over by the Centre, 

Extraction of Andamans timber was now being increasingly done to 
meet home demands and exports to foreign countries were confined to meet- 
ing past commitments. During the first nine months of 1957, 21,281 tons 
of timber and 1 ,500 tons of match splints were exported to the mainland 
by the Forest Department. Up to May 1957, an area of 18,045 acres had 
been cleared for colonisation and about 896 settlers arrived during the year. 

Construction work of the Delhi Zoological Park was proceeding accor- 
ding to a design furnished by a German expert. Some animals had already 
been collected and were on display in a temporary section. 

Soil Conservation 

Systematic soil conservation work was begun during the first Plan 
period. Besides the establishment of a desert afforestation research station 
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at Jodhpur in 1952, and five regional rcsearch-cum*training centres in the 
latter half of the Plan period, pilot projects were taken up in 11 States. Soil 
conservation measures were adopted on a total area of 7 lakh acres, of which 
Bombay alone accounted for two-thirds. 

S:iil conservation work during the second Plan will be continued at a 
cost of Ri. 20 crore and will cover about 31 lakh acres comprising agricul- 
tural Ian (20 lakh acres), desert and coastal sand dunes (3.5 lakh acres), 
river vall:^y proj:'.cts (3.3 lakh acres), hill regions (1.7 lakh acres), ravine 
lands (1.5 lakh acres) wastelands (1 lakh acres) and lands eroded by sea. 
During 1957-58, the Central Soil Conservation Board sanctioned 156 sche- 
mes involving an estimated Central expenditure of Rs. 312.05 lakh as against 
114 schemes involving Central subsidies and loans amounting to Rs. 130 
lakh during 1956-57. One more soil conservation research station was 
sanctioned at Chhatra, Nepal for the Kosi catchment area. 

The Jodhpur Station completed roadside plantation along a length of 
26 miles besides maintaining the previous roadside plantation of 82 miles. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND FISHERIES 

According to the 1956 quinquennial livestock census, there are 15.89 
crore cattle, 4.48 crore buffaloes, 3.87 crore sheep and 5.66 crore goats, 
in the country. The large animal population is more a liability than an asset 
in view of our limited land resources. In relation to the supplies of dry 
fodder, at least a third of the cattle population is regarded as surplus, 
while in relation to green fodder and concentrates the position is worse still. 

largely to promiscuoas breeding and inadequate nourishment, the 
standard of animals, both bovine and ovine, is generally low. 

Table 1 39 shows the number of livestock and poultry in the country 
according to the quinquennial censuses of 1951 and 1956. 

There are 25 well-defined breeds of cattle and 6 well-defined breeds of 
buffalo “S distributed in different parts of the country, particularly, the dry 
ones. In the eastern and southern parts, where the rainfall is heavy, the 
cattle are non-descript and do not belong to any definite breed. 

An all-India breeding policy drawn up by the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research aims at : — 

(a) the development of the milking capacity of well-defined milk- 
breeds by selective breeding and the use of the males fbr the 
improvement of non-dcscript cattle. 

(b) the putting of maximum possible milk in the cows of the well- 
defined draught breeds without materially impairing the 
quality of the bullocks. 

Key Village Scheme 

The Key Village Scheme, through which the breeding policy in parti- 
cular and the programme of livestock improvement in general are being 
pursued in the States, aims at a co-ordin.ated development in selected areas. 
It envisages castration of scrub bulls, control of breeding operations through 
artificial insemination, rearing of calves on a subsidised basis, development 
of fodder resources and marketing of animal husbandry products on coopera- 
tive lines. During the first Plan period, 545 Key Villages and 146 Artificial 
Insemination Centres were established. As an adjunct to the Key Village 
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TABLE 139 

CENSUS OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 

{In lakhs) 



i 

1956 

census* 

1951 

cen.sus 

1 . Cattle : — 

(a) Males over 3 years 




(i) Breed intj 


5 

7 

(ii) Working 


G17 

584 

(iii) Olliers 

•• 

20 

27 

I'otal . . 

■ ■ i 

642 1 

618 

{b) Females over 3 years 
(i) Breeding 




(a) Jn milk 

, . 

204 

189 

(6) Dry and not calved . . 

, . 

265 

274 

(ii) Working 

. . 

18 

23 

(iii) Others 


10 

12 

'Fotal . . 

. . 

497 

498 

(c) Young stock 


450 

435 

TOTAL CATTLE 

.. 

1 ,589 

1,551 

2. BufTaloes r — 




(<a) Males over 3 years 




(i) Breeding 


3 

3 

(ii) Working 


58 

60 

(lii) Others 


2 

5 

Total . . 


! 63 

68 

[b) Females over 3 years 
(i) Breeding 




(fi) In milk 

. . 

119 

102 

{b) Dry and not calved . . 

. . 

97 

108 

(ii) Working 

. . 

4 

6 

(iii) Others 


3 

1 

3 

'Fotal . . 


i 223 

j 219 

(r) Young stock 


1 162 

i 147 

TOTAL BUFFALOES 


1 440 

i 434 

3. Sheep 


387 

388 

4. Goats 


566 

471 

5. Horses and ponies 


15 

15 

(). Other livestock 

• ■ 

66 

63 

TOTAL LIVESTOCK 


1 3,071 

1 2,922 

7. Poultry.. 


974 

434 


* Figure! provisional and subject to revision. 
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Scheme, a Calf-rearing Scheme, introduced in 1954-55, is being conti- 
nued with a wider scope in the second Plan. The second Plan envisages the 
establishment of 254 Key Village Extension Centres and 245 new Artificial 
Insemination Centres, the expansion of areas around 104 existing Artificial 
Insemination Centres and the maintenance of 35,000 selected improved 
calves. During 1956-57, the States took up the expansion of areas around 
59 existing Artificial Insemination Centres and the establishment of 26 Key 
Village Blocks, nine urban Artificial Insemination Centres and seven Key 
Village Extension Centres. Schemes sanctioned during 1957-58 included 
(i) the expansion of areas around 36 existing Key Village Blocks and the es- 
tablishment of 46 new Key Village Blocks in rural areas, (ii) 14 Artificial 
Insemination Centres in urban areas, (iii) six new Key Village Blocks in 
conjunction with dairy schemes, (iv) 16 Key Village Extension Centres and 
(v) subsidised rearing of 4,248 calves. 

Gosadan Scheme 

Under this Scheme which aims at the removal and segregation of old, 
uneconomic and unproductive cattle, 25 Gosadans were established during 
the first Plan period. It is proposed to set up 60 Gosadans during the second 
Plan period, of which 24 will be run by private institutions. During 

1956- 57, eight Gosadans were established in U.P., Bihar and Madhya Pra- 
desh, During 1957-58, the establishment of 13 Gosadans, including six 
private ones, was sanctioned. 

Gaushala Development Schemes 

Under the scheme for the development of selected Gaushalas for au- 
gmenting milk supply in urban areas, 40 Gaushalas were taken up in 1956-57, 
while sanction for the development of 69 Gaushalas was given during 

1957- 58. 

Dairy Schemes 

In spite of the large population of dairy animals in the country, the 
quantity of milk available for consumption is comparatively small. The 
average per capita consumption is about 5 oz. as against the minimum of 15 
oz. recommended for balanced nutrition. The second Plan envisages the 
establishment of 36 urban milk supply schemes, 12 co-operative creame- 
ries and seven milk drying plants. 

Dairy schemes approved during 1957-58 included (a) extension of 
milk supply to the cities of Chandigarh, Hissar, Agra, Gorakhpur, Bangalore, 
Gaya, Trivandrum, Agartala, Sholapur and Kaijat ; (b) setting up of a dry 
cattle farm at Abhishakapati in Madras and Punalur in Kerala and of a 
buffalo dairy farm at Kurikuppi in Mysore, (c) expansion of existing dairy 
institutions in several States and (d) training of technical personnel in Bihar. 

Sites for the setting up of a 7,000-maund milk treatment plant in Delhi 
and for four rural milk-chilling stations under the Delhi Milk Scheme were 
acquired during the year. The dairy is expected to be put into commission 
before the end of 1958. 

During 1957, the handling of milk through the dairy plants at Hari- 
nghatta under the Calcutta Milk Project increased to 750 maunds against 600 
maunds in the previous year. Nearly 2,000 milk cattle were moved from 
the city to the Haringhatta colony. A new dairy was under construction at 
Calcutta. 
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The Aarcy Milk Colony made further progress during 1957-58 and 
handled over 4,000 maunds of whole and toned milk daily. Proposals for 
the establishment of another cattle colony were under consideration. The 
Milk Supply Scheme at Poona was expanded and a new dairy was set up to 
increase the milk supply to 500 maunds a day. 

In addition to the assistance received for the milk projects in West 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Delhi, the Technical Co-operation Mission 
of the U.S. Government offered assistance worth 0.57 million dollars in the 
form of equipment for the setting up of two city milk plants in Bhopal and 
Trivandrum, three rural creameries in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay 
and a milk product factory in the Punjab. 


Poultry Development 

The second Plan envisages the establishment of five regional poultry 
farms and 300 demonstration and extension centres at a total cost of 
Rs. 258.1 lakh. Under the pilot scheme initiated in 1955-56 as a preliminary 
to the adoption of the comprehensive poultry development scheme, 32 centret 
had been established upto the end of March, 1956. In 1956-57, 50 new cen- 
tres and in 1 957-58, 68 new centres were sanctioned. It was decided that the 
proposed five regional poultry farms be set up in Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, 
Bangalore, Bhuvaneshwar and Bombay. 


Fisheries Development 

The second Plan had provided for a total outlay of about Rs. 1 2 crorc 
for the development of fisheries as against Rs. 5.5 crore in the first Plan. Out 
of this Rs. 3.98 crore were set apart for the Central fisheries schemes relat- 
ing to marine and inland fisheries research, technological research, develop- 
ment of fishing harbours, exploratory fishing stations and development of 
facilities, extension and training. Financial and technical assistance to the 
State Governments was provided for development programmes relating to 
survey, production, preservation, storage, marketing and transport of fish 
and for the organisation of fishermen’s cooperatives. 

The maritime fish landings in 1956 were the highest since 1950 and were 
about 20 per cent more than the landings in the preceding year. 

Fisheries extension units were established at Allahabad, Gauhati, 
Bhopal, Hyderabad, Delhi and Mangalore and the units at Calcutta and 
Mandapam were strengthened. A Central Technological Station was 
established at Cochin to undertake investigations on problems relating to 
: fishing crafts, fishing gear, fish processing and utilisation of fish products. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

According to the 1951 census, the number of cultivating labourers in the 
country was 4.9 crore,' constituting about 20 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural population. According to the reports of the first All-India Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry conducted during 1950-51, about 30.4 per cent of rural 
families were agricultural labourers, half of them possessing no land what- 
ever and the other half owning some land. The table below shows the pro- 
iportion of agricultural labourers to the total rural population in the different 
regions and States. 
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TABLE 140 

PROPORTION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS TO TOTAI, POPULATION 


Census zones 

Density of 
population 

Percentage 
of rural to 
total 

population 

Percentage of agricultural ]al.>our in 
rural population 



1 

Total 

1 

! 

With 

land 

Without 

land 

ALL-INDIA (fl) 

312 

88.7 

30.4 

15.2 

15 2 

North India 

557 

86.3 

14.3 

5.7 

8 6 

Uttar Pradesh 

557 

86.3 

14.3 

5.7 

8.6 

East India 

344 

90.0 

32.7 

19 0 

13 7 

Assam 

106 

95 0 

10 7 

6.7 

4 0 

Bihar 

572 

93.1 

39 9 

25 6 

14 3 

Orissa 

244 

95.9 

43 0 

23 8 

19 2 

West Bengal 

806 

75 0 

23.8 

10,5 

13.3 

South India 

450 

80 0 

50.1 

27.3 

22 8 

Madras 

446 

80 0 

53.0 

28.3 

24 7 

Mysore 

Travancorc- 

308 

76.0 

42.0 

27.4 

14.6 

Cochin 

1015 

84.0 

39.5 i 

20.8 

18.7 

India 

272 

65.0 

20.4 i 

8 8 

11 6 

Bombay 

323 

69 0 

20 4 i 

9 G 

10 8 

Saurashtra 

193 

66 3 

20 0 1 

‘ 2.2 

17.8 

Ct'ntral India . . 

181 

80 0 

36.7 1 

' 14.6 

22,1 

Madhya Pradesh. , 

163 

86 5 

40 1 1 

14 9 

25.2 

Madhya Bharat . . 

171 

81.9 

19 9 

7.5 

12.4 

Hyderabad 

227 

81 0 

42.1 

19.5 

22.6 

North-West India 

123 

80 0 

9 0 

1 2.7 

i 7.1 

Rajasthan 

117 

83 0 

9.3 

j 3.7 

5.6 

Punjab 

338 

81.0 

10. 1 

1 ‘ ^ 

1 8.5 

Pepsu 

347 

81 0 

13 2 

; Of) 

j 12.6 

Jammu & Kashmir 

522 

89.0 

r 

3.4 

1 

1 0.7 

1 


(fl) Including Jammu and Kashmir. 

The inquiry further revealed that 85 per cent of the agricultural 
labourers had only casual work, mostly in connection with harvesting, 
weeding, ploughing, etc. The average annual income per family from all 
sources was Rs. 487 and the average per capita income amounted to Rs. 104 
compared with the national average of Rs. 263 in that year. The extent 
of employment varied under different conditions in different parts of the 
country, the average being 210 days in the year — 189 days in agricultural 
work and 29 days in non-agricultural work. T'here was, thus, work with 
wages for about seven months in the year, total employmeni for about three 
months and some kind of self-employment for less than two months. Nearly 
15 per cent of agricultural labourers were “ attached ’* to landowners and 
worked for them on an average for 326 days while casual labourers had work 
only for 200 days in the year. About 16 per cent of agricultural workers bad 
no wage-earning employment at all during the year. 

The problem of the amelioration of agricultural labourers is intimately 
related to the basic problem of poverty. The solution does not lie merely 
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in the redistrihntion of land. Thus, apart from the general measures of 
economic development, especially more intensive and diversified agricultural 
production and a more diversified occupational structure in the rural areas, 
specific measures such as reseitlemeni schemes, formation of labour eo-opera- 
lives, alh)imcnt of house-sites and ciifoicement of minimum wages are 
being implcnienied. 

Resettlement of landless Workers 

During 1957-5H a sum of Rs. 21.42 lakh by way of loans and grants 
was sanctioned to the riovemmenls of Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Kerala and Orissa for ihe reseitK'menl of 1,185 landless labourers on an aiea 
ol 10,000 an cs. A sum of Rs. 18.62 lakh, out of the lolal provision of Rs. 4^ 
lakh earmarked for the setllcmeni of landless workers during the si rond 
Plan, was utilized for settling 460 landless agrirultural workers on the Cen- 
tral Mechanised Far m at Bhopal. Of these 269 labourers belonged to Bhopal 
and 200 came from Kerala. 

Alintmum Waj^es 

During the first Plan, minimum wages were fixed throughout the 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Ajmer, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Kuieh and 
Tripura. In seven other Slates, niiinnium wages have been fixed in certain 
specified areas. The second Plan has recommended that minimum wages 
be prescribed in all the States and for all the areas. 

Second A^^ricultural Ijibour Enquiry 

The field work of the Second All-India Agricultural l.abour Enquiry, 
integrated with the eleventh and twelfth iout)ds of the National Sample 
Survey for a period of 12 months from end of August 1955 to end of August 
1957 has been completed in about 3,600 villages selected on the principle of 
stratified random sampling. The data on wages and earnings, ernploMnent 
and unemployment, income and consumption expenditure and indebted- 
ness collected fijr about 28,1)00 samjde agricultural labour households are 
being tabulated by the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, in 12 agreed 
tables. It is proposed to bring out a brochure on agricultural labour 
in the first instance sometime in May 1958, bringing out the comparative 
position of agricultural labourers vis-a-vis the conditions obtaining in 1950-51, 
After the publication of the brochure, the preparation of a comprehensive 
all-India report on agricultural labour will be undertaken. 
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LAND REFORM 

The genesis of the present agrarian problem in India is to be 
traced to the close of the eighteenth century, when the East India Com- 
pany decided to make a permanent settlement with the z^fnindrtrs in Bengal, 
recognising their proprietary interest in the land. Gradually, the zamin^ 
dari system was extended to Bihar, Banaras and parts of Madras. In Agra 
and Oudh, joint and communal ownership of land under the mahalwari 
system continued to be the rule, and this was later extended to the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces. In the latter, however, it was applied 
with the important modification that the malguzdr^, who were revenue 
farmers under the Marathas, were recognised as heads of villages 
with proprietary rights. In consequence, the system in the Central Pro- 
vinces came very near the zafnindnri settlement. Thus the major part of 
north and central India came under a system of land organisation which 
gave legal sanction to the growth of a powerful landed aristocracy. 
This new class of intermediaries between the State and the tillers quickly 
exploited the privileges conferred on them by enhancing rents and evicting 
unwanted tenants. 

Simultaneously, the gradual elimination of cottage industries in the 
face of growing competition from British manufactured goods quickened 
the pace of the impoverishment of the Indian peasantry. To make 
matters worse, the prevailing laws of inheritance continued to render a 
substantial proportion of the holdings uneconomic through sub-division 
and fragmentation. The increasing dependence of a rapidly expanding 
population on agriculture in a feudal and colonial economy further increas- 
ed the pressure on land, which was gradually passing into the hands of 
money-lenders and intermediaries. 

After nearly fifty years, the evil effects of the new land settlement 
enforced by the East India Company came to be felt, Subsequent efforts 
by the British Government to remedy the situation through legislation, 
such as the Bengal Rent Act of 1859, the Tenancy Act of 1885, the Madras 
Estate Land Act of 1908 and the Acts of 1928 and 1938, etc., resulted only 
in slight amelioration of the condition of the peasantry, while the basic 
pattern of land organisation remained the same. It w^as not till the Land 
Revenue Commission had reported to the Bengal Government in 1940, 
that the pressing need for radical reform in land organisation and the techni- 
que of farming was realised. In the years following, legislation had been 
undertaken for the abolition of intermediaries in Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras and Uttar Pradesh. 

The framework of a national land policy set out for the first lime in 
the first Five Year Plan recognised that the future of land ownership and 
cultivation was a fundamental issue in national development. To bring 
about a gradual transition from a land system based on the exploitation of 
the cultivator to one in which he would receive the maximum return from 
his labour, the Plan recommended : 

(i) abolition of intermediaries between the State and the tillers; 
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(it) tenancy reforms to reduce rents, provide securily of tenure and 
give tenants an opportunity to purchase the land they 
cultivate ; 

(tit) fixation of a ceiling on land holdings and the distribution of 
the surplus land ; 

(iv) improvement of the condition of the agricultural workers; 
and 

(i;) co-operative organisation of agriculture with the ultimate 
objective of co-operative village management. 

The objectives of land reform in the second Plan arc two-fold : firstly, 
to remove such impediments in the way of agricultural production as arise 
from the character of the agrarian structure and, secondly, to create 
conditions for evolving as speedily as possible an agrarian economy with 
high levels of elFicicncy and productivity. 

The progress achieved under the objectives outlined above was 
reviewed by the Standing Committee of the National Development Coun- 
cil in September 1937, and the following decisions were arrived at : 

(i) Tenants should be given effective protection from ejectment 
and from the so-called “voluntary surrenders.” 

(li) The voluntary right of purchase of ownership not having been 
generally exercised, tenants should be brought into direct 
relationship with the Government and steps should be taken 
to make them owners of non-resumable areas on payment of 
compensation in easy instalments. 

(tit) Ceilings on future acquisition of land should be imposed in 
States where such action had not already been taken. 

(ill) Legislation in regard to ceilings on existing agricultural hold- 
ings should be implemented speedily and Stales which have 
not yet enacted legislation should complete tlie legislative 
measures by the end of 195C-59. 

ABOLITION OF INTERMEDIARIES 

Most of the work relating to the enactment of laws and the acquisition 
■of intermediary areas has been undertaken and intermediaries have al- 
most entirely been abolished; uncultivated lands have been acquired and 
are being administered directly by the Slate or through local agencies such 
as the village P^nc/iqyfi/j, As a result, the share of the intcinietliaries, who 
formerly controlled about 43 per cent of the cultivated area of the country, 
ihas been reduced to about 8.5 per cent. 
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Thr prot^amme for the abolition of intermediaries is at various stages 
of implementation in the States as shown below ; 


Name of the State 

Present position 

Andhra Pradcah 

Inlrrrnrdiarir^ have bren ahoIi«ihrd in the area covered 
by ilie furmrr Siatr of Andhra. In the Trlanpfan* 
area, / f^irj have been db< ilishrtl. l^ef^islaiion for a^KV 
lilion of tn-itns (oiher than rrlii^inus. chariiabJe and 
village service ifirjrrij) has been enacted. 

Assam 

Oil! of 17 likh acres of permanently settled estates, 
^aminJari rights have been abolished over an area of 
12.7 lakh acres. Subordinate tenures are yet to be 
acquired. 

Bihar 

Intermediaries have been abolished. 

Bombay 

In the area covered by the former Bombay State, inter- 
mediaries have been abolished with the exception oC 
religious and charitat>le inami useful to Government, 
lfiiennr<liai'ies have been abolished in V'idarbha and 
Satirashlra areas. A draft Hdl for thr abolilion of 
jagirtiari lystciii in Kuich area is now under considera- 
tion. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Legislation for abolition of intermediary interests io 
lariil iielil by occupancy tenants and inferior owners ia 
under cunsideraiion. 

Kerala 

Edavagai estates have been abuli.shrd. Bills have been 
prouioied Io abolish inlennediaiy intrri-sis in Handarom 
vaka lands arid to acquire interests of Jtmnies. 

Madhya Pradoh 

Iniermerliaries have been alxilished in the State except in 
SOI nr areas held under maujis and imimj. 

Madras 

Intermediaries have been atxiiishcd except in post- 1936 
irui;nj and iiiiuur inams. 

Mysore 

In the area of former Mysore State, religious and chari- 
table ituitns have been abolished. Legislation for aboli- 
tion of pcrsmial and iriisccllaneous irmnu has been eriao> 
ted- Propmsals for aboliiiun of ju^irj m the Courg aren- 
arc under consideration. 

Orissa 

All tamindaris except a few in the Sundergarb District have 
been atiolisiicd. Some inums and subordiiiaLc lenuree^ 
of 111 ten lied lary nature also remain to be abolishciL 

Rajasthan 

For the rorincr Kajaslhan area, legislation for resumption 
of jagin was enacted in 1952 and is under implementa- 
tion. Legislation for abolition of za»mndan tenure i»' 
under coiisidcraiiuii. Legislation for abolition of in- 
tcrmediai'ic:i ^v.is enacted tn Ajincr area in 1955 and it 
under iinplcincniation. About 6,537 JagirA with a ren- 
tal value ul K.S. 2.40 crorc have been returned. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Inicrmcxiiarict have b^i^n abolished except in Kumaon* 
Kills in rt^ard to wiiich a Bill has been promoled. 

West Bengal 

Inicrmcdiarici have been abolithed. 
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The table below indicates the position in regard to abolition of 
intermediaries for the country as a whole : 

TABLE 141 


AREA UNDER INTERMEDIARIES 



In lakh 
acres 

Prrrrniagc 
of loial area 

Arra in which intrrmfHiiary fcnurcs rjiiitrrl 

Arra in vvhirh Icfrislaiion for abuliiion of inter:nrfliaries has 

34,38 

43 

brrn adnplixl 

Arra in which abolition of inlrrmrdiarirt has been 

32.23 

40 

carrird out. 

30,60 

38 

Area in which intcrmodiarics iiill remain 

378 

5 


The following table gives the State-wise breakdown of the compen- 
sation payable and amount already paid for abolition of intermediaries 
at the end of May 1957 : 

TABLE 142 

COMPENSATION PAYABLE AND PAID FOR ABOLITION OF INTERMEDIARIES 


{\i before rcur 4 JiiitiiUon of Stales) 

(/• croffj •/ rupeei) 


State 

Com- 

pemation 

Rchabili- 
laiion 
m am 

Intcrcsl 

Total 

Amnijnt 

alri-ady 

paid 

Andhra Pradesh 

9.00 

-- 

> . 

9 00 

3.34 

Assam 

5.00 

-- 

0.03 

5 03 

e 01 

Bihar 

160 00 

. . 

80.00 

240 00 

• 75 

Bombay . . 

15.89 

-- 

5.00 

20 89 

0.10 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.80 

0.04 

0.37 

5 21 

3.64 

Orissa 

7.70 


2.80 

10.50 

0.14 

Uttar Pradesh 

68.00 

70.00 

40.00 

178.00 

44.52 

W'csi Oengai 

45.00 

-- 

14.00 

59.00 

0.33 

Hyderahad 

15.28 



15.18 

5.07 

Madhya Bharat 

9.03 

3.60 

1.19 

13 82 

2.76 

Mysore 

1.80 


N.A 

1.80 

. . 

Rajasthan 

18.00 

12.00 

6.00 

36.00 

2.0 

Vindhya Pradesh 

1.99 

- > 

0.41 

2.40 

0.46 

Madras , . 

5 90 


.. 

5 90 

2.76 

Sauraahtra 

10 20 

-- 

-- 

10 20 

1.30* 

Ajmer 

1 48 

■ • 

0.19 

1 67 

• .OGf 

Bhopal 

0.07 

■■ 

O.Ol 

0 08 

0.6 

TOTAL 

379.14 

65.64 

150.00 

614 78 

67.1 


• Upto April *54. 

f In additioDj 6 lakhi payable as aanuities to religious institutions. 
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TENANCY REFORM 

The principal objectives of tenancy reform recommended by the 
Plannintj Commission for adoption by the States are : (z) reduction of rents, 
(zz) security of tenure and (izz) grant of the right to tenants to purchase 
their holdings. Funphasis has been laid on securing protection for the 
tenant from ejectment or from ‘voluntary surrenders’ open to doubt a9 
bona fide transactions. The steps taken by the States in implementing 
these objectives are briefly summarised in the following paragraphs. 

Andhra Pradesh 

In the former Andhra area, tenants in possession on June 1, 1956, 
have been given a minimum term of three years and tenants admitted 
after this date a minimum term of 6 years. The rent is not to exceed 50 
per cent of the gross produce for irrigated lands, 45 per cent in case of dry 
lands and 28 J per cent in case of lands irrigated from government sources 
by baling. 

In the Telengana area, tenants are classified into (z) protected 
tenants (all tenants or persons owning an area of more than 3 family hold- 
ings and tenants in continuous possession for six years on prescribed dates), 
and (zz) ordinary tenants. Protected tenants have fixity of tenure subject 
to owner’s right to resume land for personal cultivation, the limit of resump- 
tion being 3 family holdings. Ordinary tenants have been given a mini- 
mum term of 10 years. The purchase price varies between 6 to 15 times 
the rent and is payable in half-yearly instalments not exceeding 16. The 
rent is not to exceed one-fourth of the gross produce in case of irrigated 
lands and one-fifth in other cases. 

Protection against eviction has been given to tenants of private lands 
upto October 7, 1959, and to ryots from sale of holdings in estates which 
have not so far been taken over by the State. 

Assam 

A landlord can resume land from tenants for personal cultivation upto 
two-thirds of the area owned subject to a minimum of 10 acres and a maxi- 
mum of 33J acres. The right of resumption is permitted to owners wliose 
principal source of income for maintenance is from cultivation of land. 
The crop-share rent is not to exceed one-fourth where the cost of cultivation 
is met by the landlord, and one-fifth in other cases. The cash rent payable 
by a tenant in permanently settled areas is not to exceed 100 per cent of 
rent payable by his landlord and 50 per cent in temporarily settled areas. 

Bihar 

Right of occupancy accrues after 12 years’ continuous possession. 
Cash rent is not to exceed by more than 50 per cent of the rental value, if 
the land is held under a registered lease, and 25 per cent in other cases. 
The produce rent is not to exceed 7/20ths of the gross produce excluding 
chair. 

Bombay 

In the area of the former State of Bombay, permanent tenants enjoy 
full security of tenure and can acquire ownership on payment of price equal 
to six times the rent. The landlord can resume one-half of the area ten- 
nanted, provided that together with the land held under his personal culti- 
vation it does not exceed three economic holdings. The maximum rent Ib 
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not to exceed one-sixth of the gross produce or five times the land revenue, 
whichever is less. 

In the Kutch area, protected tenants enjoy security of tenure sub- 
ject to landlord’s right to resume land upto 50 acres for personal cultivation. 
In the Maralhwacla area, the position is the same as that obtaining in the 
Telengana area of Andhra Pradesh. In Vidarbha, ejectment of tenants 
has been stayed for two years and rent is not to exceed five times the land 
revenue. 

Legislation has also been promoted providing for the transfer of 
occupancy rights to permanent tenants of talukdari lands and for the 
abolition of inams and special tenures in respect of non-agricultural lands 
in the city of Bombay. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

The limit of resumption of land for personal cultivation from protect- 
ed tenants (holding lands at the commencement of the Tenancy (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1955) is 2 acres of wet land or 4 acres of dry land in Kashmir 
Province and 4 acres of wet land or 6 acres of dry land in Jammu Province. 
The rent payable by tenants of owners of more than \2\ acres is not to 
exceed J of the gross produce for wet lands and J for dry lands. 

Kerala 

In Cochin area, the tenants have fixity of tenure and the landowners 
have no right of resumption. The ejectment of crop sharers (who are not 
treated as tenants) has been stayed. In Travancore area also, the eject- 
ment of tenants (including crop sharers) has been stayed. Legislation has 
been promoted seeking to abolish in the Travancore area the rights of 
Jenmies (an intermediary tenure) on payment of compensation equal to 
times the net annual income and intermediary rights in respect of 
tenanted lands held by Shri Padmanabhaswami temple. 

Afadhya Pradesh 

In the former Madhya Pradesh area, the law provides for confer- 
ment of occupancy right on tenants of lands which are let out for a period 
of 3 years in any consecutive period of five years. In the former Vindhya 
Pradesh area, there is provision for security of tenure for a minimum term 
of 7 years for all tenants, resumption being permitted at the end of this term 
for personal cultivation. In the former Bhopal area, ejectment of tenants 
of ryotwari holdings has been stayed. 

Aladras 

Ejectment of tenants has been stayed up to September 1958. 
Landowners owning less than 13J acres of wet land are entitled to resume 
for personal cultivation half the area held by a tenant, subject to a maxi- 
mum of 5 acres of wet land. Rent is not lo exceed 40 per cent of produce 
for irrigated lands (35 per cent where irrigation is supplemented by lift 
irrigation) and 33 J per cent in other cases. Eviction of tenants of private 
lands in estates has been stayed and such tenants and ryots have been pro» 
tccted against sale of their holdings for arrears of land. 

Aiysore 

In the former Mysore State area, fixity of tenure has been provided 
for tenants in continuous possession for 12 years prior to April 1, 1951, 
subject to the landlord’s right to resume for personal cultivation an area 
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ran^ng between 50 to 75 per cent of the tenancy, varying according to the 
extent of land held by the tenant from the landlord. In the areas of the 
State which were formerly parts of the Bombay and Hyderabad States, 
the position is the same as that obtaining in the former Bombay State and 
Marathwada areas. 

In September 1957, the Mysore Tenancy and Agricultural Land 
Laws Committee recommended ; 

(/) fixation of maximum rent at one-fourth of the produce for 
lands of assured irrigation by flow and one-fifth of the produce 
for other lands ; 

(«) security of tenure for tenants, subject to landlord’s right of 
resumption for personal cultivation; and 

(ill) transfer of ownership of non-rrsumable area to tenants who 
will be required to pay compensation at rales varying from 8 
to 15 times the rent. 

Oriisa 

Ejectment of all tenants has been stayed up to June 1958. This is 
subject to the right of landownei'S who hold less than 30 acres to resume 
for personal cultivation an area upio 7 acres of wet land or 14 acres of dry 
land. The maximum rent has been fixed al one-fourth of the gross pro- 
duce. The State Government have set up a Committee to suggest measures 
of land reform In conformity with the recommendations in the second Plan. 

Punjab 

In the former Punjab area, tenants in continuous possession for a 
period of six years are entitled to purchase the non-resuinable area, subject 
to a maximum of 30 standard acres on payment of a price equal to jths of 
the average market value prevailing during the previous 10 yeai'S. In the 
former PEPSU area, tenants in continuous possession of land for 12 yean 
on December 3, 1953, have been given complete security of tenure in an 
area not exceeding 15 standard acres. The rent is not to exceed ono- 
third of the gross produce or value thereof. 

Rajasthan 

In the former Rajasthan area, every tenant is entitled to retain an 
area which yields a net annual income of Rs. 1,200. The rent is not to 
exceed one-sixth of the gross produce. In the Ajmer area, permanent 
rights accrue to every tenant immediately on admission to lands other 
than lands of unstable cultivation. 

Uttar Pradesh 

All tenants and sub-tenants have been brought into direct relatlon- 
•hip with the State. They will continue to pay rents to the State at the 
existing rates and the State will pay compensation to the landlords out of 
its increased revenues. Rent has been fixed at twice the hercditaiy rate. 

West Bengal 

All rent receiving interests have been acquired by the State and the 
under-ryots and their subordinate tenants have been brought into direct 
relationship with the State. Crop sharers do not get tenancy rights. 
Rent is not to exceed 50 per cent of the produce, if the landlord con crib utei 
the cost of cultivation, and 40 per cent if he does not. 
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Territorus 

In Delhi, tenants will have a minimum term of five years and rent 
tpayable by them is not to exceed one-fifth of the gross produce. 

In Himachal Pradesh, occupancy tenants have the optional right to 
acquire ownership on payment of compensation and in regard to non- 
'I occupancy tenancy the landlord can resume for personal cultivation onc- 
Jfourth of his tenancy subject to a maximum limit of 5 acres. The rent is 
not to exceed one-fourth of the gross produce. 

In Manipur, ejectment of tenants has been stayed while in Tripura 
<fixity of tenure for ryots as well as under-ryots has been provided. 

In the following table the position in regard to security of tenure for 
^he country as a whole is shown : 


TABLE 143 

fBGURITY OF TENURE 



Area in 
lakh acres 

Percentage 

SO total 

Complete SeenrICy 



Area in which the landlord ii aot allowed CO rcsaine any 
land by (Reccing tenaau 

730 

9 

Partial Security 



Area in which rc9ump*^ion by landlord in permitted bul 
the tenant u left with a minimum holding 

2,784 

34 

Area in which an upper limit on resnmablr area ii 
inifxiNCtJ but where (here ii no provision against the 
tenant becoming landlcM .. .. 

1,938 

M 

Area in which the Cenanu have been given temporary 
protection .. .. •• 

1,560 

19 

'No Security 



Area m which there ii generally na security of tenaro 

997 

12 


GUUNG ON HOLDDiGS 

The Census of Land Holdings and Cultivation, which was under- 
^taken in most States, has made available a considerable body of information 
for implementing proposals for the imposition of ceilings. A Committee 
of the Panel on Land Reforms set up by the Planning Commission has 
recommended that the ceiling should apply to the total area held by a 
family. Detailed plans for fixing ceilings on holdings have been left to be 
worked out by the States keeping in view the agrarian problems in their 
respective areas. In view of the difficulties involved in the practical appli- 
4:ation of the concept of family holdings, a committee of experts with practi- 
cal experience of settlement and revenue has been set up in April 1937 
to work out a practical concept of family holding. 

Ceiling has two aspects, namely ceiling on future acquisition, and 
veiling on existing holdings. Ceilings on future acquisitions of Land have 
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been fixed by legislation, as follows : 

Andhra Pradesh 

Former Hyderabad State area 

Assam 

Bombay 

Former Bombay area 

Former Saurashtra area 
Delhi 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Madhya Pradesh 

Former Madhya Bharat area 
Punjab 

Former PEPSU area 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

Legislation has been enacted in 
existing holdings : 

Andhra Pradesh 

Former Hyderabad State area 

Assam 

Himachal Pradesh 


Jammu & Kashmir 
Punjab 

Former PEPSU area 


West Bengal 


3 family holdings (12 to 180^ 

acres) 

50 acres 

3 economic holdings (12 to 48 
acres) 

3 economic holdings 
30 standard acres 
221 acres 

50 acres 

30 standard acres (for displacedSl 
persons 40 standard acres)- 
30 acres 
25 acres 

the following States for ceiling on- 


4i family holdings (i.e. 18 to 270* 
acres of land) 

50 acres 

30 acres in district Chamba and 
land assessed at Rs. 125 in 
other areas 
22 J acres 

30 standard acres (in the case of 
displaced persons 40 standard 
acres) 

25 acres 


Legislation has been implemented fully only in Jammu and Kashmir* 
In Andhra Pradesh, implementation has been taken up in four districts of thet 
former Hyderabad State area. In Himachal Pradesh, due to writ petitions,, 
the legislation has not been generally enforced. In Assam, mechanised 
farms not exceeding 166J acres have been exempted from the ceiling appli- 
cable only to land held by intermediary proprietors. About 15,000 acres 
of surplus land in West Bengal have been taken possession of by the Slate 
Government and are being settled, in the first instance, on a year to year basis- 
with bonafide agriculturists having no agricultural land. 


In Mysore, the Mysore Tenancy and Agricultural Land Laws Commit-' 
tee recommended : (i) fixation of ceiling on holdings at 3 times the family 
holding in case of future acquisition and 4J times the family holding in case 
of existing holdings, the ceiling for larger families being twice this area ; 
(ii) tea and coffee plantations as on January 1, 1957, orchards where they 
constitute a reasonably compact area and specialised farms engaged in cattle 
breeding are to be exempted. In Punjab, under the Security of Land Tenure 
Act of 1953, a limit has been fixed on the resumption of land for personal 
cultivation at 30 standard acres (40 acres in case of displaced persons). The 
Act was amended in 1956 to ensure that no tenant was ejected from a mini- 
mum area of 5 standard acres until he was provided with alternative land by 
the Government. In Bihar, the present proposal is to fix the ceiling at 25 
to 75 acres. 
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The Rajasthan Ceilinjar Committee, which submitted its report in* 
September 1957, recommended the following: 

(i) the ceiling should be an area fetching a net income of Rs, 

2,400 a year — in terms of unirrigated land it will vary 
between 40 and 250 acres, three such acres being treated aS' 
one acre of land irrigated by perennial canals or by wells ; 
and 

(ii) the ceiling should apply to the total land held by a family ; 

families consisting of 8 or more members but not exceeding 
14 members being treated as equivalent to 2 families. 

CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 

Both the first and second Plans have emphasised the need for the con- 
solidation of holdings. The programme has assumed a certain urgency in 
view of the urgent need to increase agricultural production. The Planning 
Commission has recommended that the consolidation of holdings should be 
undertaken in National Extension and Community Project areas as a task 
of primary importance to the agricultural programme. It has now com- 
pleted a study of the methods evolved so far with a view to making available 
the best existing experience in tackling the problem. Financial assistance 
has also been provided to States to expand their programme. 

In the early stages, consolidation of holdings was undertaken on a vo- 
luntary basis through co-operative societies. This was followed by the 
introduction of an element of partial compulsion which enabled the Govern- 
ment to undertake schemes of consolidation where a given proportion of the 
owners in a village agreed to it. This approach was adopted in the former 
States of Baroda, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir. Bombay enacted legislation in 1947 enabling Government to 
frame schemes of consolidation of holdings in any area on its own initiative. 
Punjab and PEP.SU followed with similar legislation in 1948, Orissa in 1951, 
Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh in 195v5, Rajasthan in 1954, Wesfc 
Bengal in 1955 and Bihar and Hyderabad in 1956. The progress so far ach- 
ieved is shown in the table below : 

TABLE 144 

CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 


State 

Area consolidated (In lakh acres) 

In 1953-56 

Upto 1955-56 

Dombay 

6. a 

21 2 (1,860 
villai^es) 

Delhi 

■■ 

2 0 (210 
villagcsV 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.1 

28.9 

Punjab 



Former Punjnb area 

6 5 

48 1* 

Former PEPSU area 

5.3 

13.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

Scheme extended to 
one ichail each in 
live districts 

43 9 (work- 
is in progress in 
one tehsil each iiv 

2 1 districts) 
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SUB-DIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION 

The operation of the ancient laws of inheritance has resulted in the 
iuh-division and fragmentation of holdings to the detriment of agricultural 
production. The policy is to restrain this tendency either on a voluntary or 
co-operative basis or by governmental persuasion. 

loegislation for the prevention of fragmentation had been undertaken 
in Bombay, Delhi, Punjab and PEPSU before the commencement of the first 
Plan. During the Plan period, Bihar, Hyderabad, Orissa, Rajastlian and 
Saurashtra enacted legislation regulating transfers and partition with a view 
to preventing break up of a holding or diminution in the size of a plot b« low 
a certain minimum. In 15 States, legislative measures were adopted in 
order to prevent excessive fragmentation or sub-division. In Madhya 
Pradesh, a minimum limit of 15 acres has been fixed in the Bhopal and 
Madhya Bharat areas. In the former Vindhya Pradesh area, 5 acres have 
been prescribed as the minimum limit for irrigated land and 10 acres for dry 
land. The minimum in the former Hyderabad State area of Andhra 
Pradesh is 2 to 24 acres, acres in Uttar Pradesh and 8 standard acres in 
Delhi. 


CENSUS OF LAND HOLDINGS 

Census of land holdings and cultivation has been carried out in 22 States 
till May 1957. In Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, and Madras, 
it was a complete enumeration of holdings. In Punjab, Mysore, Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh, the census was restricted to holdings of 10 acres or above. 
In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan and Kerala, the census was based 
on sample surveys. In Assam, West Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir, no 
fresh census was taken as decisions relating to ceilings were taken on the basis 
of data already available. 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

In the larger interests of agriculture and in view of the potentialities 
of co-operative effort, the States were asked to provide facilities for the 
voluntary grouping of small and middle-class owners into co-operative far- 
ming societies. Newly reclaimed land as well as culturable waste land was 
Tcquired to be set apart for the settlement of groups of landless agricultural 
workers on co-operative lines. The ultimate solution of the land problem, 
AS envisaged in the first and second Plans, is co-operative village management. 
In the first Plan, co-operative farming was viewed as a method by which 
-small and middle farmers could bring into existence sizeable farm units 
which would facilitate the application on a wider scale of scientific knowledge, 
increase in capital investment and rise in the productivity of land. 
During this period, almost all States issued bye-laws for co-operative farming 
societies and framed rules for assisting them. 

The main task during the second Plan is to bring about, over a pciiod 
of 10 years or so, the cultivation of a substantial proportion of agricultural 
land on co-operative lines. A special committee appointed by the Panel 
on Land Reforms has recommended that lands which become available after 
the imposition of the proposed ceiling on holdings and government waste 
lands should be pooled for purposes of. co-operative farming. 

A team of experts which studied the system of co-operative farming 
in China in 1956, recommended that co-opertive farming in India is neces- 
sary from economic as well as social considerations. This will bring about 
Culler utilisation of capital resources, reduction of costs, mobilisation of sa*- 
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vings and capital formation. Recently, a study of 22 srleclcd co-operative 
societies in different States was undertaken. 

At the end of May 1937, there were 1,397 co-operative farming societies, 
of which 262 were organised dining 1955-36. Out of the total number of 
societies, Bombay accounted for 386, Punjab 347, Uttar Pradesh 168, 
Rajasthan 79, West Bengal 75, Assam 90, Madras 26, Orissa 5, [arnmu and 
Kashmir 2, Delhi 17, Himachal Pradesh 5, Manipur 10, Tripina 10, 
Madhya Pradesh 103, Andhra Pradesh nearly 45, Bihar 10, former Coorg 
area in Mysore 1, and Kerala 18. 

The Standing Committee of the National Development Council consi- 
dered the programme of co-operative farming at its meeting in September 
1957, and decided that 3,000 co-operative farming exyjeriments should be 
carrii'd out during the rest of the second Plan period. The oiher important 
recommendaiions were : (i) Preparations should be taken in hand immediately 
for the selection of societies, training of persqmnel, and drawing up of 
land development and village industry programmes for ihc selected societies; 
(ii) A programme for resettling 3,00,000 families on lands obtained through 
the application of ceilings and Bhoodnn and Gramdnfi lands should be under- 
taken dui'ing the remaining period of the Plan; (iii) Three regional training 
centres on co-operative farming should be set up before the end of 1957-58, 
one for the northern and central zones, a second for the western and south- 
ern zones and the third for the eastern zone. 

BHOODAN 

The Bhoodan or voluntary land gift movement owes its inspiration to 
Ac.harya \Mnoba Bhave. Describing the aims of the movement, Vinoba 
Bhave says; “ In a just and equitable order of society, land must belting 
to all. That is why we do not beg for gifts but demand a share to which 
the pfKir are rightly entitled The main objective is to “ propagate the 
right thought by which social and economic maladjustments can be correct- 
ed without serious conflicts.** 

In its practical application, it takes the shape of asking for voluntary 
donations of one-sixth of the land for redistribution among the landless. In 
the non-agricultiiral sector, the movement assumes various forms such as 
Sarnpattid in* (donations of money or other resources), Buddhidan and Jivan- 
dan (dedication of one’s mental abilities and life to the achievement of the 
Bhoodan ideals). 

The movement which began on a modest scale on April 18, 1951, now 
covers the length and breadth of India. The target is to obtain 500 lakh 
acres of land so that it may be possible to pro"‘de some land for cultiva- 
tion to every rural family. The movement has now widened out into 
Gramdiiriy i.e., donations of entire \ ullages, the ideal being that all land 
■houid belong to the community as a whole. 

Recognising the importance of the Bhoodan movement, the second 
Plan recommends that schemes for resettlement on land of agricultural workers 
should bring in Bhoodan lands. The Plan recognises that the practiced 
success which is achieved in the development of Gramdan villages will have 
great significance for co-operative village development. Gramdan villages 
will now receive preference in the matter of opening community develop- 
ment blocks and starting of other community development activities. At 

*Ti11 Ike end of December 1956, Rs. 14,42,160 ivere donaied at Sampattidam^ 

jViSVA— 
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,a conference convened by the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh in September 
1957 at Yelwal (Mysore State), the desirability of the closest co-operation 
rbetween the Community Development programme and the Gramdan move- 
ment was emphasised. 

During the second Plan period, the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh 
will work on a scheme for the development of villages donated under the 
Gramdan movement in the districts of Koraput, Ganjam and Balasore in 
Orissa. The Central Government was to provide a sum of Rs. 11.92 lakh 
during 1956-57 and Rs. 10 lakh during 1957-38 towards meeting the cost 
-of this scheme. It has also sanctioned a scheme costing Rs. 30 lakh for 
the settlement of 10,000 landless agricultural workers during 1957-50 on 
Bhoodin lands in Bihar. This is in addition to another grant of Rs. 2\ lakh 
during the same period for a pilot scheme formulated to resettle landless 
agriculturists on the Bhoodan lands in Bihar on a co-operative basis. 

Several States have rendered active assistance to the movement. In 
order to facilitate the donation of lands to Bhoodan and the redistribution 
of such lands, necessary legislation has been enacted in Bombay (Berar and 
Saurashtra areas), Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Oi issa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh and administrative instruc- 
tions have been issued in Bombay, Kerala, parts of Andhi a Pradesh and 
Mysore. Legislative proposals in Andhra Pradesh and Assam have been kept 
pending until the proposals of the Sub-Committee appointedby the Akhil 
Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh have been received. The Madras Bhoodan Tagna 
Billj 1958 seeks to facilitate the donation of lands for the Bhoodan Tagna and 
the transfer and settlement of such lands for the benefit of landless poor pea- 
sants or for community purposes. In Punjab and Delhi, although laws have 
been enacted, rules have yet to be framed. The legislation in all these States 
deal with the procedure for giving legal validity, after necessary encjuiry, to 
the Bhoodan donations and for vesting the lands in the Bhoodan committees. 

Up to December 31, 1957, 43.82 lakh acres were donated to the 
Bhoodan movement and the area distributed was about G.54 lakh. The region- 
^wisc break-up of land collection and land distribution is as follows : 


TABLE 145 


State or Region 


Area of 
land 
donated 
(in acres) 

Area of 
land dis* 
tributed 
(in acres) 

A«am 


23,196 

22 5 

AnciUra 


2,41,950 

82,317 

Utkal 


3,BJ.589 

1. 11.361 

.Utiar Pradesh 


5,97,615 

77.67 1 

Kerala 


29,021 

2,126 

Tarnilnad 


70,823 

5,341 

Pothi 


396 

157 

Punjab, Pepsu 


19,929 

2,651 

iiihar 
jBornbay ; 


21.68.857 

2,13,151 

Gujarat 


47,486 

11,527 

Na^ Vidarbha 


85.265 

38,221 

Mahaiaslura 


64,210 

10,561 

Sai(i'a:^bira 


31,237 

0,185 

West Bengal 


12,681 

3,463 

Maabya Pradesh 


1,78,816 

49.881 

M ysorc 


14.164 

1.152 

Hiiiiacbal Pradt.ah 


1 .568 

21 

Rajasthan 


4,20,060 

35,846 

TOTAL 

•• 

43.81.871 

6.53,668 
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Since January 1957, the emphasis has shifted to Gramdan. The State- 
wise donation of villages to the movement till the end of 1957 is as follows: 


Assam 

77 

Madras 

258 

Uttar Pradesh 

16 

Andhra 

270 

Madhya Pradeih 

64 

West Bengal 

8 

Bihar 

97 

Mysore 

15 



Bombay 

340 

Orissa 

1,933 

Total 

3.543 

KcraU 

451 

Rajasthan 

14 





CHAPTER XXII 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

TTif* co-operation took concrete shape in India for the firstt' 

time in 1904 when the Co-operative Credit Societies Act — a measure desi- 
gned to romlmt rural ind('l)tedness — was passed. This Act provided for 
the formation of credit societies only, and so another Act was passed in 191? 
to provide for non-credit fonns of co-operation in such activities as production, 
purchase, sale, insurance, housing, etc. It also provided for the creation 
of unions of primary co-operative societies for mutual control and audit, 
and of central and provincial banks to help the primary societies with 
credit. Later, the Maclagan Committee, appointed by the Government of 
India in 1914, recommended greater non-ofticial participation in the 
movement. 

Although co-operation became a Provincial subject under the 1919 
Act, the Government of India continued to take interest in the growth of the 
movement and established Agricultural Cre dit Department in the Reserve 
Bank of India in 1935. The next development was the appointment 
by the Government of India in 1945 of the Co-operative Planning 
Committee which recommended that primary societies should be converted 
into multi-purpose societies and that efforts should be made to bring 50 
per cent of the villages and 30 per cent of the rural population wiihia 
the ambit of the reorganised societies within a period of 10 years. It 
was also urged that the Reserve Bank should provide greater assistance to 
co-operatives. 

The major development in the co-operative field since independence 
was the appointment in 1951 by the Reserve Bank of a Committee of Direc- 
tion which exhaustively surveyed the rural credit structure of the country 
and published its report in December, 1954, The survey revealed that in. 
the field of rural credit, in spite of half a century of co-operative eflbrt, the 
private agencies — money-lenders, traders, etc. — still reigned supreme, and 
institutional agencies for credit played only an insignificant part. The co- 
operatives supplied only 3% of the total borrowings of the agriculturists, and* 
the Government an equally insignificant proportion. However, recogni- 
sing the potentialities of the co-operative movement despite its previous re- 
cord of inadequacy, the Committee came to the conclusion that conditions, 
for its success should be created. To this end, the Committee recommended 
an “ integrated scheme of rural credit/’ the salient features of which arc; 
(a) State partnership in co-operative institutions at all levels ; (b) full co- 
ordination between credit and other allied economic activities, especially 
marketing and processing ; (c) development, at the base, of primary agri- 
cultural credit societies which will be economic units ; (d) establishment of a 
network of warehousing organisations, with the main object of helping the 
agriculturists in the orderly marketing of agricultural produce *, and (c) 
provision of facilities for the adequate training of co-operative personnel at 
all levels through appropriate institutions organised for the purpose. The 
Committee also recommended the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank 
which through its branches would provide vastly extended remittance faci- 
lities for co-operative and other banks, and endeavour to be responsive to* 
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the needs of co-operative institutions connected with credit, marketing and 
processing. 

In order to effectively co-ordinate tlie programmes of co-operative 
development and to assist the Stale Governments, the Committee recom- 
mended suitable amendment of the Reserve Bank of India Act and the es- 
tablishment at the Centre of a National Co-operative Development and 
Warehousing Board. While financial help for the reorganisation of the cre- 
dit structure by means such as State participation in the share capital of co- 
operative credit institutions was to be given by the Reserve Bank, the plan- 
ned development of co-operative activities in the spheres of production, pro- 
cessing, marketing, and storage was to be the responsibility of the Central 
and State Governments. 

In accordance with the rt'coinmendations of the Committee, the Re- 
serve Bank of India Act was amended in May, 1955. One of the amend- 
ments enables the Reserve Bank of India to set up two Funds, viz. (1) the 
National Agrieultural Credit (l.ong-term Operations) Fund ; and (2) the 
National Agricultural Credit (Stabilisation) Fund. 

The 1-ong Term Operations Fund was set up in February 1956 with an 
initial contribution of Rs. 10 crore, which was augmented by further annual 
contributions of Rs. 5 crorc each in the years 1955-56 and 1957-58. This 
Fund is to be used for; (a) grant of long-term loans to State Governments 
to enable them to contribute to the share capital of co-operative credit ins- 
titutions ; (b) provision of medium-term agricultural loans ; (c) grant of 

long-term loans to central land mortgage banks ; and fd) purchase of deben- 
tures of central land mortgage banks. The Stabiiisaiion Fund was set up 
with an initial allotment of Rs. 1 crore during 1955-56 and a further contri- 
bution of Rs. 1 crorc was made in 1956-57. The Fund can be drawn 
upon for the purpose of giving medium-term loans and advances to State co- 
operative banks to enable them to convert short-term credit into medium- 
term credit, wherever necessary owing to drought, famine or similar 
calamities. 

On the part of the Government of India, a National Co-operative 
Development and Warehousing Board was constituted on September 1, 
1956, under the Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) 
Corporations Act, which came into force on August 1, 1956. Under the 
same Act the Central Wareiioiising Corporation came into being on March 
2, 1957. 

The State Bank of India also came into existence on 1st July 1955 as 
the result of the taking over, under an Act of Parliament, of the Imperial 
Bank of India. An important objective of the State Bank is a concerted 
programme of expansion of branches ; the bank is required under its 
statute to open not less than 400 branches ^vithin. a period of five years 
(unless the period is extended by Government) at such places as may be 
determined by Government in consultation with the Reserve Bank and the 
State Bank. In pursuance of this statutory obligation, the State Bank 
opened 157 branches up to the end of December 1957 since its inception on 
July 1, 1955. 

Schemes for the training of co-operative personnel of all ranks have also 
been taken up. The Central Committee for Co-operative Training, which was 
jointly constituted by the Reserve Bank of India and the Government of India 
has drawn up a comprehensive scheme of co-operative training covering all 
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ranks of co-operative staff. Under this scheme, there is an All-India Co-opera- 
tive Training Centre at Poona for the training of senior officers of the co- 
operative departments and institutions ; there are five Regional Training 
Centres for the training of the intennediate grade personnel, and eight ins- 
titutions for the training of block level co-operative officers working in the 
Community Project and National Extension Service Blocks. Special cour- 
ses of co-operative marketing are organised at the five regional training cen- 
tres and a special course in land mortagage banking at one of them. There 
are, in addition, training schools in each State for the training of junior co- 
operative officers. 

An integrated programme of co-operative development has been drawn 
up for the second Five-Year Plan period, incorporating the important re- 
commendations of the Rural Credit Survey Committee, Under this 
programme, the co-operative movement will receive a new impetus and 
direction. Hitherto virtually restricted to the provision of credit, the move- 
ment will now encompass spheres of economic activity such as marketing, 
processing, warehousing, storage, etc. The programme envisages a vastly 
increased measure of co-operative development in the second Plan period 
than in the first. The Second Five-Year Plan has indicated a target of Rs. 
150 crore for short-term co-operative credit, Rs. 50 crore for medium-term 
credit and Rs. 25 crore for long-term credit to be made available to the agri- 
culturists through co-operative channels by the end of 1960-61. The Plan also 
provides for the organisation of 10,400 large -sized societies, 1,800 primary 
marketing societies, 35 co-operative sugar factories, 48 co-operative cotton 
gins and 118 other co-operative processing societies. It also envisages the 
construction of 350 warchousets by the Central and State warehousing cor- 
porations, 1,500 godowns for marketing societies and 4,000 godowns for 
tai’ge-sizcd primary agricultural credit societies. 

The Reserve Bank of India has played an important role in the sphere 
of co-operative development. One of its main functions is the provision of 
iinancc to the movement. During the year 1956-57, there was an increase 
in the scale of assistance provided by it for seasonal agricultural operations 
and marketing of crops in the form of loans at the concessional rate of 2 per 
cent below the Bank Rate. Thus, 1 7 State co-operative banks were sanctioned 
credit limits aggregating Rs. 35,25 crore in 1956-57. Subsequently the 
number of State co-operative banks has been reduced as a result of the rc- 
organis: don of States. The medium-term loans sanctioned by the Reserve 
Bank of India during 1956-57 amounted to Rs. 1.67 crore. A beginning 
was also made during the year in the direction of providing the working 
capital requirements of co-operative sugar factories. Side by side, the 
Reserve Bank conducts inspection of co-operative banks with a view to asses- 
sing their financial position and working. During 1956-57, 104 co-operative 
banks were inspected, comprising 94 co-operative central banks, 9 State 
co-opertlvc banks and 1 central land mortgage bank. 

The structure of the co-operative movement is three-tiered, consis- 
ting of apex societies at the State level. Central societies at the district level 
and primary societies at the village level. 

Taking the average size of an Indian family as five, it may roughly be 
estimated that 8.81 crore or 22.8 per cent of the population had been brought 
within the co-operative movement by the end of 1955-56, allowance being 
made for some individuals being members of more than one society. 
In the table below the main operations of the societies in 1951-52 and 1955-56 
are indicated. 
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TABI.E 146 




1951-52 

1955-56 

Number of societies 


1,85,650 

2,40,395 

Membership of primary societies 


1,37,91,687 

1,76,21,978 

Working capital .. .. 


{In thousand rupees) 
3,06,33,77 4,68,81,69 

(a) Share capital paid-up 


49,08,15 

71,15,93 

(fc) Reserve and other funds . , 


43,51,49 

62,27,91 

(c) Loans from 

(i) Co-operative institutions 


49,77,35 

80,46,24 

(ii) Reserve Bank 


6,85,29 

14,07,42 

(ill) Government . . 


14,12,09 

24,32,94 

(ir) Other sources 


9,73,24 

6,51,34 

{J) Deposits from 




(i) Co-operative institutions 
(ii) Primary societies 
(ixi) Individuals and other sources . . 

•• 

4,76,01 

15,86,21 

96,44,18 

11,97,40 

25,42,13 

1,30,03,78 

(e) Borrowings of land mortgage banks and societies 



(i) Debentures 

(ii) Other sources 


7,91,34 

8,28,43 

15,02,00 

12,37,54 


The net results of the operations of dilTerent types of co-operative socie- 
ties during 1951-52 and 1955-56 are shown in the following table: 

TABLE 147 

PROFITS EARNED BY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

{In lakhs of rupets) 


Type of Society 


1951—52 

1955—56 

State & Central banks 


81.60 

114.56 

State & Central non-credit societies 


126.38 

123.63 

Primary agricultural credit societies . . 


91.67 

139.80 

Grain banks 


15.13 

^ 17.25 

Primary agricultural non-credit societies 


39.54 

2.80 

Primary non-agriciiltural credit societies . « 


112.89 

143.21 

Primary non-agricultural non-credit societies 


55.89 

71.59 

if 

Land mortgage banks 


6.86 

14.11 


TOTAL 


529.96 


626.95 
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PRIMARY SOCIETIES 

Primary societies organised at the village level and dealing with indi- 
vidual members constitute the base of the co-operative structure. Out of a 
total of 2,40,395 co-operative societies of all types at the end of June 1956, 
primary societies accounted for 2,36,426 or 98.34 per cent. They were 
overwhelmingly (1,78,443) of the credit type, of which 1,68,410 dealt with 
agricultural credit and 10,033 with non- agricultural credit. Of the remain- 
ing, 30,268 were agricultural ^lon-crcdit societies and 27,745 belonged to 
non-agricultural non-crcdit type. The position of all types of primary 
societies in 1955-56 as compared with 1951-52 is shown in the table below: 

TABLE 148 

NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF PRIMARY SOCIETIES 


Number 

Membership 


1951-52 

1955-56 

1951-52 

195.5-56 

Agricult^ural 





Credit societies 

1,07,925 

1,59,939 

47,76,819 

77,90,850 

Grain banks 

9,085 

8,169 

6,47,502 

7,30,428 

Non-credit societies 

35,290 

30,268 

1 28,04,001 

23,91,826 

Primary Land Mortgai^e 


i 



banks 

289 

302 

2,13,814 

3,13,827 

Non-aa:ri cuhural 





Credit societies 

7,962 

10,003 

23,36,348 

30,72,600 

Non-credit societies 

21,6-19 

27,745 

30,13,203 

33,22,447 

Insurance societies 

27 

30 

I 1,75,930 

2,8(S,521 

'ratal 

1,82,227 

2,36,426 

1,39,67,617 

1,79,08,499 


TABLE 

149 



LOAN TRANSACTIONS OF PRIMARY SOCIETIES 





[In crores of rupees) 

Pariiculai-s 


1951—52 

1955—56 


Loans advanced 


97.95 

140.78 


Loans repaid 


84.57 

118.70 


Loans outstanding 


97.29 

149.96 


Loans overdue 


13.10 

22.63 



Agricultural Credit Societies 

The working capital of agricultural credit societies at the end of June 
1956 stood at Rs. 79.10 crorc, loans advanced during 1955-56 amounted to 
Rs, 49.62 crore, loans outstanding Rs. 59.84 crore and loans ov^erdue Rs. 
14.96 crore. Loans from central financing agencies and Government stood 
at Rs. 42.80 crorc and formed 54.1 1 per cent of the working capital. Owned 
funds (Rs. 29.25 crore) and deposits (Rs! 7.05 crorc) formed 37.0 per cent and 
8.9 per cent of the working capital. A State-wise analysis of the working 
capital reveals that the ratio of deposits to working capital is less than 6 
per cent in the case of as many as 12 States, indicating that the societies have 
not Succeeded in promoting thrift and savings. 
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Out of 1,59,939 societies, at the close of 1955-56, as many as 1,29,012 
were in former Part ‘ A ’ States showing an uneven regional distribution. 
Membership per society is so small that the vast majority of the societies 
are uneconomic. The following table shows the average membership, share 
capital, deposits and working capital of agricultural credit societies. 


TABLE 150 

AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP, SHARE CAPITAL, DEPOSITS AND WORKING 
CAPITAL OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


Particulars 

1951-52 

1955-56 

Average membership 

44 

49 

{In rupees) 

Average share capital per society 

827 

1,051 

Average share capital per member 

19 

22 

Average deposits per society 

408 

441 

Average deposits per member 

9 

9 

Average working capital per society 

4,190 

4,946 

Average working capital per member 

95 

102 


A major purpose of the co-operative movement since its inception has 
been the provision of linance to the agriculturists at rates of interest which 
they can afford. Only a limited success has been achieved in this direction. 
The rates of interest continued to be high, in some cases as high as 12 J per 
cent or even 24 per cent as in Manipur. In States where the co-operative 
movement was well developed, the rates of interest ranged generally between 
6^ and 9 ptT cent. 

Agricultural Xou-Credil Societies 

Agricultural non-credit societies are concerned with agricultural 
operations such as purchase of seed, manure, implements and machinery, 
provision of minor irrigation facilities, consolidation of holdings, co-operative 
farming and co-operative marketing. 'I’he principal types of such societies 
and their membership are shown below : 

TABLE 151 

AGRICULTURAL NON-CREDIT SOCIETIES 


1'ypc 


Number 


Membership 



1951-52 

1955-56 

1 1951-52 

1955-56 

Purchase and Sale 

10,871 (a) 
244 (b) 

2,744 (a) 

17 (b) 

11,42,648 

4,51,070 

Production and Sale 

(fl) Marketing 

11,805 (a) 
44 (b) 

966 (a) 

2 (b) 

9,69,735 

4,54,715 

(6) Others 


13,481 (a) 
619 (b) 


8.94,042 

Production 

5,889 (a) 
1,204 (b) 

5,314 (a) 
1,216 (li) 

5,00,374 

3,89,636 

Social Services 

5,149 (a) 

5,681 (a) 

1,89,197 

1,95,558 

Housing 

84 (a) 

227 (a) 

1 (b) 

2,047 

6,805 


(fl) Limited Liability (6) Unlimited liability 
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Non- Agricultural Credit Societies 

These societies include, anion^ others, employee’s credit societies and 
urban banks. Deposits which stood at Rs. 53.54 crore at the end of 1955-5& 
accounted for 62.44 per cent of the v/orking capital. This indicates that 
these societies were able to attract a relatively larger amount of deposits 
than the agricultural credit societies. Some of these societies also did non- 
credit business. Goods worth of Rs. 2.42 crore were received and sales 
amounted to Rs. 2.27 crore. The table below provides an analysis of their 
financial transactions in 1951-52 and 1955-56. 


TABLE 152 

FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF NON-AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


{In thousand rupets) 




1931-52 

1955-56 

Loans advanced 



50,97,15 

72,06,22 

Loans repaid 



47,00,93 

65,37.65 

Loans due 



44,36,36 

60.86,79 

Loans overdue 



4,15,92 

5.71,40 

Investments in 

(а) Land and buildings 

(б) Trustee securities other than 
land and buildings 

(f) Other securities 



72,66 

6,67,33 

4,67.87 

94.39 

8,26.99 

8,46,72 

Share capital paid>up 



13,36,16 

19,08,61 

Reserve Fund 



3,78,08 

5,16,74 

Cash in hand and in banks 



5,65,41 

8,71,14 

Non- Agricultural Non-Credit Societies 

The different types of societies under this 

category arc shown below : 


TABLE 

153 




NON-AGRICULTURAL NON-CREDIT SOCIETIES 


Type 


Number 

1 Membership 



1951-52 

1955-56 

1951-52 

1955-56 

Purchase and Sale 


8,627 (fl) 
26(i) 

8,042 (a) 
35(i) 

17,43,196 

16,30,229 

Production and Sale 

•• 

6,693(0) 
367 (i) 

11, 289(a) 
235(*) 

7,99,012 

9,32,608 

Production 

. . 

• 874(a) 

2,557 (fl) 

51,999 

1,54,540 

Social Service 


3,326(a) 

l(fr) 

2,5II(fl) 

318(6) 

1,61,724 

1,50,470 

Housing 

- • 

1, 711(a)' 

2,728(fl) 1 

1,16,638 

1,71,570 

Insurance 


24(a) 

30(fl) 

1,40,634 

2,83,02 l(a> 


(a) Limited liability (b) Unlimited liability 
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Primary Land Mortgage Banks 

Of 302 primary land mortgage banks in the country at the end of 
1955-56, as many as 213 or 70.52 per cent were concentrated in Andhra 
Pradesh, Madras, and Mysore, llieir membership stood at 3,13,827. 
Loans advanced by these Vjanks amounted to Rs. 1.74 crorc, whiles the work- 
ing capital stood at Rs. 1.35 crorc. The rates of interest charged to the 
ultimate borrower ranged between 5J and 10 per cent (except in liombay 
where loans for certain purposes were made at rates as low as per cent). 

TABLE 154 

PRIMARY LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 


{In thousand rupses) 



1951-52 

1955-56 

I..oans advanced 

1,29,59 

1,73,C4 

Loans repaid 

48,46 

79,91 

Loans due 

6.96,48 

10,51,41 

Other assets including investments, cash and bank 
balances 

73,39 

1,02,35 

Share capital paid-up 

57,06 

85,64 

Reserve Fund 

12,56 

17,82 

Sinking Fund 

11 

2,19 

Other Funds 

4,93 

10,05 

Borrowings 

6,75,49 

10,11,52 

Debentures 

8,54 

7,62 

Working capital 

7,59,50 

11,34,85 


CENTRAL SOCIETIES 

Central societies function at the district level between the primary 
societies at the village level and the apex societies at the State level. They 
may be classified into three categories ; (i) central banks and banking unions, 
(ii) central non-credit societies, and (iii) central land mortgage banks. 
The composition and activities of these institutions are shown below : 

Central Banks and Banking Unions 

The principal function of central co-operative banks is to act as a 
balancing centre to their affiliates and to channel funds to the primary 
societies. The following table gives details about the central banks and 
banking unions. 


TABLE 15i 

CENTRAL BANKS AND BANKING UNIONS 



1951-52 

1955-56 

Number 

509 

478 

Membenhip 

2,31.318 

2,99,555 

Loans advanced in thousand rupees . . 

1,05,63,55 

79.83,43 

Working capital in thousand rupees . . 

60,11,40 

92.66,65 
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Thrir paid-up share capital and reserves amounted to Rs. 4.62 crorc 
and Rs. 5.18 crorc in 1951-52 and Rs. 8.50 crorc and Rs. 6.65 crore in 1955- 
56. The composition of the working capital is shown in the following table. 

TABLE 156 

COMPOSITION OF WORKING CAPITAL OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


Particulai's Percentage to working capital 


1951-52 1955-56 


Owned funds 


lG-3 

16.4 

Deposi 

. . 

63.6 

60.1 

Other boi rowings 

.. 

20.1 

23.5 


The outstandings at the end of June, 1956, against individuals and 
against banks and societies totalled Rs. 3.48 crore and Rs, 50.86 crore res- 
pectively. The percentage of ovcrdues to outstandings was 23 in respect 
of individuals and 13.9 in respect of banks and societic's. The total invest- 
ment of central co-operative banks amounted to Rs. 23.28 crorc at the end 
of 1955-56 of which Rs. 13.06 crore represented investments in Govern- 
ments and other trustee securities. 

Central A^on-Credit Societies 

The principal types of societies and their membership are given 
below : 

TABLE 157 


CENTRAL NON-CREDIT SOCIETIES 



Number 

j Membership 


1951- 

52 

1955- 

56 

1 

1951-52 

1955-56 



1 Indivi- 
duals 

Societ- 

lies 

Indivi- 

duals 

.Socie- 

ties 

Marketing Unions or 
Federations 

1,882 

2,354 

1,99,541 

34,505 

18,03,398 

45,365 

Wholesale Stores and Supply 
UniorLs 

209 

114 

13,40,708 

9,295 

9,433 

12,275 

Industrial Unions 

95 

113 

11,912 

2,194 

10,164 

3,534 

Milk Unions 

55 

67 

3,420 

971 

9,086 

1,276 

Others 

80 

116 

9,781 

4,232 

12,479 

4,496 


Central Land Mortgage Bmiks 

Central land mortgage banks raise their funds mainly by the issue 
of debentures which are guaranteed by the State Government in respect of 
the repayment of principal and the payment of interest. Debentures of the 
value of Rs. 14 ■94 crore were in circulation at the close of 1955-56. The 
Andhra and Madras Central Land Mortgage Banks jointly accounted for 
nearly 59 per cent of the total debentures. Table below indicates their 
development between 1951-52 and 1955-56. 
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TABLE 158 

CENTRAL LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 



1951-52 

1955-56 

Number 

6 

9 

Membership . . 

34,579 

90,786 


(in thousand rupees) 

Loans advanced 

2,50,65 

2,83,04 

Loans repaid 

43,61 

1,37,45 

Loans due 

8,05,33 

13,08,21 

Other investrneius inrludinp cash and 
bank balances 

77,44 

1,16,44 

Share capital paid-iiy> 

43,68 

78,73 

Reserve Fund 

25,25 

36,32 

Sinking Fund 

1,27,18 

4,05,82 

Other Funds 

1 1 .93 

17,19 

Borrowings 

1,42,93 

2,26,02 

Debentures 

7,82,79 

14,94,38 

Working c.apital 

10,16,58 

18,52,63 

APEX SOCIETIES 


Apex socicllcs functioning at 

the State level act as the 

balancing 

centres of their afliliated societies 

at the district level. Two categories of 

apex societies can be distinguished : 

(i) State banks and (ii) State 

non-credit 


Societies. 

State Cooperative Banks 

The number of State co-operative banks, their membership and 
financial transactions durlnir 1951-52 and 1955-56 are given below. 


TABLE 159 


STATE co-operati\t: banks 



1951-52 

1955-56 

Number 

16 

24 

Membership 

2^,272 

36,394 


(in thousand 

rupees) 

Share capital paid-up 

1,89,93 

4,36,91 

Reserve and other funds 

1,81,71 

3,27,91 

Deposits 

19,18,35 

36,66,84 

Other borrowings , . . . . . 

11,27,25 

19,02,28 

Working capital 

36,71,70 

63,33,93 

Loans advanced 

55,27,41 

67,86,38 

Loans outstanding 

20,01,10 

34,77,16 

Loans overdue 

3,22,09 

3,70,28 

Investment in 

(fl) Government and other trustee securities . . 

(b) Land and buildings 
(r) Others 

10,51,79 

12,92 

65,13 

15,97,51 

19,54 

2,22,21 

Cash ill hand and other banks 

2,81,11 

7,76,91 
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Stat€ ^on~Credit Societies 

The operations of the non-credit societies in 1951-52 and 1955-56 were 
as shown in. the table below. 


TABLE 160 

STATE NON-CREDIT SOCIETIES 



Number 

1 

1 Membership 

Type 



1951. 

-52 

1955-56 


1951-52 

1955-56 

1 

Indivi- 

duals 

Socie- 

ties 

1 ndivi- 
duals 

Socie- 

ties 

Marketing Unions or Fcdcra- 
tiona 

11 

19 

1,373 

2,951 

4,014 

3,535 

Wholesale Stores and 

Supply Unions 

4 

i 

9 

i 

383 

587 

1,839 

827 

Industrial Unions 

9 

24 

2,475 

1,183 

i 1,C93 

1 

4.579' 

Housing Societies 

— 

5 

— 

— 

512 

534 

Other types 

11 

25 

i 

6,543 1 

8,230 

4,295 

1,066 


OTHER ASPECTS 


Supermsing Unions 

In 1955-56 there were 582 supervisinj^ unions with 39,254 afllliatcd 
societies with a membership of 32,85,936. VVorkins^ capital of the affiliated 
societies stood at Rs. 54.24 crorc. The income of the unions was drawn 
from (i) subscriptions from affiliated societies (Rs. 3.88 lakh), (li) contribu- 
tions from central institutions (Rs. 6.4 7 lakh), (iii) Government grants (Rs, 
3.31 lakh), and (iv) other sources (Rs. 1.28 lakh). The expenditure incurred 
by the umons stood at Rs. 16.86 lakh. 

State Unions and State Institutes 

There were 30 such unions with 41,267 primary and 713 centra! affi- 
liated societies and 1,120 individual members at the end of June 1956. 
Their total income stood at Rs. 39.55 lakh and total expenditure Rs. 45.32 
lakh. Contributions to their income came from (i) fees or subscriptions from 
affiliated societies (Rs. 1.59 lakh), (ii) Contribution from central and State 
banks (Rs. 51 lakh), (iii) Government grants (Rs. 31 .06 lakh), and (iv) other 
sources (Rs. 6.44 lakh;. 

Insurance Societies 

At the end of June 1956, there were 24 co-operative life Insurance socie- 
ties with 2,78,543 members, which issued 39,503 policies for an assured sum 
of Rs. 5,25 crorc. The total life assurance in force at the end of June 1956 
amounted to Rs. 27.87 crore. 

Four fire and general insurance co-operative societies handled busi- 
ness of Rst." 24.30 crorc in respect of fire insurance, Rs, 44.03 lakh in respect 
of godowns and buildings, Rs. 10.51 lakh in respect of cotton milb and 
Rs. 6.02 lakh in respect of factories. 
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Policies totalling 2,165 were issued in the year 1955-56 by two co- 
operative motor insurance societies. The types of risks insured were (iji 
comprehensive (Rs. 58 'lakh), (ii) liability to public (Rs, 34 lakh), (ill) 
‘Act’ liability (Rs. 45 lakh). 

Societies Under Liquidation 

At the beginning of 1955-56 there were 13,616 co-operative societies 
under liquidation, 2,335 societies being added during the year. The value 
of assets realised and liabilities paid off during 1955-56 amounted to 
Rs. 42.46 lakh and Rs. 32.59 lakh respectively. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 

IRRIGATION 

India's water resources have provisionally been computed at 13,560 
lakh acre-feet of which approximately 4,500 lakh acre-feet are expected to 
be utilisable. Only 880 lakh acre-feet representing about 6.5 per cent 
of the total and about 19.5 per cent of the utilisable water had been made 
use of up to 1951. As a result of additional supplies of water expected to 
be made available by the multi-purpose projects undertaken during the 
first and second Plans, the percentages of water used to the total flow is 
expected to rise to 1 1 and 1 3, respectively. The table below gives the 
approximate position of the total resources in the different basins and their 
utilisation. 


TABLE IGl 

WATER RESOURCES AND THEIR UTILISATION 


(In lakh acre-feet} 


River System 

Estimated 

average 

flow 

Utilisation 
iiplo 1951 

[ 

; Additional 

1 utilisation 
; by prqjecls 
* in the 1st 

Plan (on Full 

1 development) 

Additional 
Lilili.sation 
by proiects 
in tlie 2nd 
Plan (on full 
devel op- 
men i) 

Indus 

1,680 

80 

j 110. 0 

12.0 

Giaasa 

4,000 

* 380 

j 215.0 

145.0 

BralimapuLra 

3,000 

23 

i Nil ' 

Nil 

Godavari 

840 

120 

1 10.0 ; 

15.0 

Mahariadi 

840 

31 

I 105.0 i 

2.0 

Krishna 

500 

90 

156.0 

' 26.0 

Narbada 

320 

2 

Nil 

101.0 

Tapli 

170 

2 

7.0 

33.0 

Kaveri 

120 j 

80 

13.0 

6.0 


The possibilities of diverting the normal flow of rivers into irrigation 
canals have almost been exhausted. The plans for the future development 
of irrigation, therefore, aim at impounding the surplus river-flow during 
the monsoon for use during the dry weather. For this purpose, dams are 
to be built at suitable sites. In areas unsuitable for flow-irrigation, cither 
on account of the insufficiency of water or unfavourable topograpliy, water 
for irrigation has to be lifted mechanically from subterranean sources. The 
construction of minor irrigation works, such as tanks and wells, and the in- 
stallation of water-lifting devices have, therefore, an iniportant place in 
the programme for the development of irrigation. 

The Central Board of Irrigation and Power, constituted in 1927> is 
responsible for the initiation of fundamental research in the country in the 
field of irrigation and power and the co-ordination of the work of sixteen 
research stations established in different parts of the country. 
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The Central Water and Power Commission was brought into being 
to cope with the rapid development of water resources and river basins 
in India. It is charged with the general responsibility of initiating, co-or- 
dinating and furthering, in consultation with the State Governments 
concerned, schemes for the control, conservation and utilisation of water 
resources throughout the country for the purposes of flood control, irrigation, 
navigation and water power generation as w^ell as sclicmes of thermal 
power development and of transmission and utilisation of electrical energy 
throughout the country. I’he Commission has three wings, viz., Water 
Wing, Power Wing and Flood Wing. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Following the succession of unprecedented floods during the 1954 
monsoon season, the Government of India formulated a comprehensive 
programme of flood control in September, 1954. The programme of flood 
control is divided into three phases ; (i) immediate (ii) short-term, and 

(iii) long-term. The fust phase, extending over a period of two years, 
w as devoted mainly to intensive investigation and collection of data. Dur- 
ing the second phase, covering the next four or five yeais, it is proposed to 
undertake flood protection measures such as the improvement of embank- 
ments and channels. In the third phase, consii uction of storage reservoirs 
and necessary additional eml^ankmcnts on the tributaries of certain rivers 
is envisaged. 

To deal eiTectively with floods, Flood Control Boards, assisted in tech- 
nical matters by Advisory Commitlees, have been fljrmcd in 12 States in 
addition to the Orntral Flood Control Board. Four River Commissions 
(Floods) have also been set up by the Centre to assist the Central Flood 
Control Board in technical matters. A Flood Wing has been added to the 
Central Water and Power Commission. Fifty-four schemes, each estimated 
to cost Rs. 10 lakh and above, involving a total expenditure of Rs. 24.06 
crorc, have been approved by tlie Central Board. 'Fhe Stale Boards have 
also approved a number ofsi hernrs, each estimated to cost less than Rs. 10 
lakh. Ninety-four w’orks estimated to cost Rs. 40.62 croie are also 
under consideration. Besides, 477 other schemes, each costing less than 
Rs. 10 lakh and involving a total outlay of Rs. 9.95 crore, have also been 
approved or sanctioned in the different States and Union Territories. 

The flood control works executed so far have stood the test of the 1957 
floods well and afforded protection to large areas. The level of over 3,200 
villages in the flood zones in the U.P. has been raised and 1,600 miles 
of embankments, exclusive of about 125 miles of the Kosi embankments, 
have been constructed in the various States since the inception of the flood 
control programme in 1954-55. Tlie earthwork done in the embankments 
is of the order of 350 crore eft. 

A hligh Level Committee has been set up to go into the entire ques- 
tion of flood control on the basis of the available data and to advise on the 
nature of protective measures. The Committee has submitted a preli- 
minary report and the final report is expected by the end of March, 1958. 

INLAND NAVIGATION 

Some of the multi-purpose schemes completed ancf under construc- 
tion include navigation as one of the objectives. The Damodar Valley 
Corporation envisages the construction of a navigation canal 85 miles long, 
linking up the lower Raniganj coal-fields with the Hooghly at Tribeni, 30 
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miles above Calcutta. After the completion of the Hirakud Dam Project, 
inland navigation from Dholpur to Cuttack, a distance of 1 06 miles, will be 
possible. The Timgabhadra Project includes a navigation-cum-irrigation 
canal on the Andhra Pradesh side. 

POWER 

The progress of power production was very slow up to the mid-twen- 
ties, the aggregate installed capacity in 1925 amounting only to 1,62,341 
kw. By 1945, the installed capacity had increased more than live-fold, 
i.e., to 9,00,402 kw. The installed capacity of power plants in the public 
utilities in January 1956 was 26,94,817 kw., an increase of nearly 98 per cent 
over the past eight years. During the same period, the generation of elec- 
tricity increased from 40,733 lakh kw. to 85,924 lakh kw., an increase of 
111 per cent. A significant feature of the growth of power during this 

C eriod was that while the capacities of steam and diesel power stations rose 
y 104 and 113 per cent respectively, the increase in the case of hydro- 
electric stations was only 85 per cent. The progress of electricity supply in 
India during 1 939-55 is illustrated below in terms of index numbers : 


TABLE 162 

INDEX NUMBERS OF ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 

(Base; 1939=100) 


Item 1947 1956 


Installed Generating Capacity 



Steam Plant 

142. 1 

295.2 

Oil Plant 

112,5 

263 0 

Hydro Plant 

11 L 3 

240 1 

Total 

127.0 1 

269.8 

Gciierati«rai of Electricity 

1 


Sream Plant 

167.0 

494 7 

Oil Plant 

149 3 

240 6 

Hydro Plant 

167 8 

1 328.4 

Total 

i6ti a { 

395.6 

Coal consumption 

1 

172.9 

1 

424.4 

Fuel Oil consumption 

145.8 

205.4 

Bale of Electricity 

1 


Domestic or Residential 

206 5 

570.6 

Commercial, Light & Small Power 

238 2 

622.4 

Industrial 

162.4 

393 0 

Traction 

128 9 

188 5 

Irrigation 

194 7 

491 3 

Public Lighting 

107 0 

252 7 

Water Works 

164.2 

309 0 

Total 

165.0 

391.2 


The following table indicates the progress of electricity supply during 1939-56. 



TABLE 16! 

PROGRESS OP ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 1S3S-1S56 



Initallal capacity of iitnmiinjpbl! 

(ihoiiaiil Kiv.) 

A^?re;atc 

ofmaxiiniiiii: 

demand 

Energy 

generated 

(crorc 

KWb) 

Encrtv'sold 

(ctoteKWli) 

Average 
load factor 
based on 

1 Average de- 
mand W 
on columns 

Y«t 

Steam 

Diesel 

Hydro 

i 

1 

Total 

dorinytlic 
year (tlioii- 
saodKlVj 


columns 

(6)Mf) 

(percent) 

(S)and(6j 
(per cent) 
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Resources 

Considering its v’^ast area and population, India has a considerable 
leeway to make up in the sphere of power generation. The annual per 
capita generation of electricity in India is only 30 kwh., compared to 
Norway’s 6,503 kwh., Canada’s 4,890 kwh., the U.K.’s 1,573 kwh., Japan’s 
715 kwh. and Turkey’s 69 kwh. 

The Central Water and Power Commission (Power Wing) has taken 
in hand a detailed assessment of the water-power potential of the country. 
The results of the studies of the west-flowing rivers of the We.stcrn Ghats, 
the east-flowing rivers of South India and the rivers of the Central Indian 
Plateau indicate an aggregate power potential of 144 lakh kw. in 1 15 major 
.schemes outlined in the reports published by the Commission. Similar 
studies are in hand for other areas. At present, the estimated total 
potential of the country is over 350 lakh kw. 


The state of power development in India, at present, is as follows : 


South India 
Bombay area 

Bihar and Bengal coalficds 

Central India, comprising Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh 

Punjab and Uttar Pradesh 


Mainly hydro-electric. 

Mainly hydio-electric but served 
tt) a limited extent by thermal 
power also. 

Mainly thermal. 


Mainly thermal. 

Mainly hydro-electric, paiLly 
thermal. 


As at present visualised, the picture of power development in India 
will eventually be one of iiitcr-coniiectcd hydro-electric and thermal power 
stations in the various regions. It is conceivable that the regional systems 
will, in due course, be further inter-connected so as to form an all-India 
grid. 

Orfianisation for Power Development 

The generaiion and distribution of electricity in India was for a 
long time governed by the Indian Electricity Act of 1910. To ensure 
rapid and orderly generation of electricity, the Electricity (Supply) Act 
was passed in 1948. It provided for the setting up of a Central Electricity 
Authority for the entire country as well as regional organisations known as 
State Electricity Boards. Accordingly, the Central Electricity Authority 
was constituted in 1950. State Electricity Boards have been set up in 
Delhi, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Rajasthan, 
Mysore and U.P. 

Ownership 

Until 1925, the development of electric powc'r was confined mainly to 
private companies that took out licenecs under the Indian Electricity Act 
of 1910. It was only in the late twenties that schemes for the development 
of power were launched by some of the States. In 1955, private companies 
owned 45.4 per cent of the public utility installations and 43.7 per cent of 
the total installed capacity, as shown in the following Table. 
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TABLE 164 

OWNERSHIP— PUBLIC UTILITY INSTALLATIONS 


Ownership 

Number of 

Installed gen^ 


undertakings 

crating capacity 
(in kw.) 

State Governments 

161 

11,82,799 

State Electricity Boards 

89 

3,22,663 

Power Corporations 

1 

1,54,000 

Municipalities 

21 

24,071 > 

Private Companies 

179 

12,02,608 

TOTAL 

451 

28,86,141 


Consumption 

The tal)le below shows the demand for electricity from different 
classes of consumers during 1956, 

TABLE 165 

CLASSES OF CONSUMERS 


Nature of Use 

No. of consumers 

Connected load 

Energy sales 

(In thou- 
sands) 

PerccTit- 
age to 
total 

Total 
(thou- 
sand kw) 

Percent- 
age to 
total 

(Crorc 

kw) 

Percent- 
age to 
total 

Domestic* 

2,181 1 

77.17 

1,319 

27.92 

93.41 

11.74 

Commercial* 

470 

16.63 

408 

8.64 

54.59 

6.86 

Industrial* • 

109 

3.86 

2,632 

55.72 

604.54 

75.95 

Public lighting 

3 i 

0.11 

37 

0.78 

11.78 

1.43 

Irrigation 

63 ; 

2.23 

328 

6.94 

31.62 

3.97 

TOTAL 

2,826 

1 100.00 

4,724 

100.00 

795.94 

100.00 


•Light and small power •♦Includes electric traction and public water works. 


Rural Electrification 

Most of the power supply undertakings cater for urban areas only. 
A few large power systems, however, serve the needs of rural areas also. 
Hitherto, rural electrification has made headway only in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. The following table shows the number of electrified towns and 
villages at the end of 1 956 ; 


TABLE 166 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES WITH ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 



Towns and villages 
in this group 

Towns and villages 
with public electricity 
supply 

Percentage of towns 
and villages with pub*^ 
lie electricity supply 

Over 

1,00,000 

73 

73 

100.00 

50,006to 

1,00,000 

111 

112*»* 

100.90 

20,000 to 

30,000 

401 

345 

86.03 

Below 

20,000 

5,60,522 

7,964 

1.42 

TOTAL 

3,61,107 

8.494 

1.51 


•••lAcludei Pondicherry town (population : 59,835) 


* 
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Power Schemes under the two Plans 

The pace of power development has quickened since Independence. 
Some States have taken the initiative and private electricity utilities have 
also expanded their activities. The prevailing tendency is in favour of 
State ownership of electricity concerns. 

There were 142 power development schemes in the public sector in 
the first Plan. Of these, the major multi-purpose river valley projects were 
Bhakra-Narigal, Hirakud, Damodar Valley Corporation, Chambal, 
Riband, Koyna and Kosi. 


The principal power schemes completed and brought service 
during the first Plan were : 

Installed 
capacity (KW) 


1. 

Nangal (Punjab) 

48,000 

2. 

Bokaro (Bihar) 

1,50,000 

3. 

Ghola (Kalyan, Bombay). 

54,000 

4. 

Khaperkheda (Madhya Pradesh) 

30,000 

5. 

Moyar (Madras) 

36,000 

6. 

Madras City Plant Extensions (Madras) 

30,000 

7, 

Machkund (Andhra Pradesh — Orissa) 

34,000 

8. 

Pathri (Uttar Pradesh) 

20,000 

9. 

Sarda (Uttar Pradesh) 

41,000 

10. 

Sengulam (Kerala) 

48,000 

11. 

Jog (Mysore) 

72,000 


The following table sho^v3 the progress in installed capacity and 
generation of electricity during the first Plan and the development envisag- 
ed during the second Plan. 


TABLE 167 

POWER GENERATION UNDER THE TWO PLANS 



1950-51 

1955-56 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease 
during 
the 
first 

Plan 

1960-61 

Percen- 
tage in- 
crease 
during 
the 

second 

Plan 



In 

lakh kw. 



Installed Capacity 






Public Utility Undertakings 






(a) State-owned 

6 

14 

133 

43 

207 

(A) Company-owned 

11 

13 

18 

16 

23 

Seir-generating industrial establishments 

6 

7 

17 

10 

43 

TOTAL 

23 

34 

48 

69 

103 

Energy Generated 






Public Utility Undertakings 






ia) Slate-owned 

. 210 

450 

114 

1,350 

200 

(^) Company-owned 

300 

430 

43 

530 

23 

SelT-generating industrial estabiishenents 

147 

220 

50 

320 

45 

TOTAL 

657 

1,100 

67 

2,200 

100 
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The principal features of the power generation schemes in the second 
Plan both in the public and private sectors arc shown in tables 168 and 169. 

TABLE 168 

PRINCIPAL POWER GENERATION SCHEMES IN SECOND PLAN 
(Public Sector) 


Scheme and name of State 

Total 
cost (Rs. 
lakhs) 

Expen- 
diture in 
second 
Plan on 
Power 
(Rs. 
lakhs) 

Benelits 

(In thousand Kw.) 

(''n com- 
pletion 

In sec- 
ond Plan 
period 






Gontinuiaj Schemes • 





Tangbhadra (Andhra Pradesh &. Mysore) 

6,036* 

795t 

45 

45 

Bhakra Nangal (Punjab Sl Rajasthan) 

19,355* 

2,769t 

594 

546 

Hirakud (State I) (Orissa) 

8,730* 

803+ 

123 

123 

D.V.C. (Bengal & Bihar) 

10,538* 

1,063 

254 

100 

Chambal (State 1) (Madhya Pradesh 





and Rajasthan) 

4,803* 

1,262 

69 

69 

Machkund (Andhra Pradesh Sc Orisia) . . 

2,732 

6llt 

97 

63 

Unatru (Assam) 

205 

53 

8.4 

8.4 

Koyna (Bombay) 

3,828 

2,900 

240 

240 

Periyar (Madras) 

1,009 

723 

105 

103 

Madras Thermal Station Extension 





(Madras) 

956 

271 

60 

30 

Riband (U.P.) 

4,626 

2,600 

300 

250 

Kamagundam (Andhra Pradesh) 

500 

137 

37.5 

37.5 

Thermal Power Station (Rajasthan) 

348 

216 

24.2 

24.2 

Ncriamangalam (lOrrala) 

290 

274 

45 

45 

PrungaLkutim (Rcrala) 

346 

75 

32 

32 

New Schemes 





Ukai (Bombay) @ 

6,164* 


160 

. 

Tawa (Madhya Pradesh) 

1,961 

— 

30 

— 

Puma (Bombay) 

732* 

210 

10 

10 

Chambal (Stage II) (Madhya Pradesh and 





Rajasthan) 

1,807* 

500 

107 

23 

Silcru (Andhra Pradesh) 

2,453 

50 

75 

— 

Machkund Extension (Andhra & Orissa) 

280 

250 

23 

23 

Tungabhandra-Nellore Scheme (Andhra 





& Mysore) 

799 

735 

57 

57 

Umtru (Stage 11) (Assam) 

100 

100 

5 

— 

Umtynagar Steam Station (Assam) 

198 

60 

12 

12 

fiarauni Steam Station (Bihar) 

484 

484 

30 

SO 

South Gujarat Electric Grid (Stage II) 





(Bombay) 

383 

383 

45 

45 

-Korba Thermal Station (Madhya 





Pradesh) 

1,234 

1,149 

90 

90 

Southern Grid Extension (Bombay) 

777 

777 

60 

60 

Kami Power Station (Madhya Pradesh) 

270 

270 

20 

20 

Kundah (Madras) 

3,544 

2,300 

180 

ISO 

Pykara Dam Power House (Madras) 

30 

30 

3 

3 

Papanasam Dam Power House (Madras) 

41 

41 

4 

4 

Hirakud (Stage II) (Orissa) 

1,432 

1,188 

109.5 

109.5 
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PRINCIPAL POWER GENERATION SCHEMES IN SECOND VlJM--[Contd,) 



Yamuna Hydel Scheme (U-POfl 
Ramganji^a HyJcI Scheme 
Harduaganj Steam Station Extensions (U.P.) 
Matatila Hydel Scheme (U.P.) 

Kanpur Power Staiion Extension (U.P.) 
Jaldhaka Hydel Scheme (W. Bengal) 

Konar Hydel Station or alternative 
(D.V.G., Bengal & Bihar) 

Durgapur Thermal Station (D.V.G., 

Bengal & Bihar) 

Bokaro Extension (D.V.C., Bengal & Bihar) 
Tungabhadra Extension (Mysore) 

Ganderbal Power House (Jammu & Kash- 
mir) 

Mohora Power House (Jammu & 

Kashmir) • . 

Bhadra (Mysore) 

Sharavathy Power Station Extension 
(Mysore) 

Jodhpur (Rajasthan) 

Rajkot Power Station Extension (Bombay) 
Porbunder Steam Power Station 
Sikka Steam Power Station (Bombay) 
Morvi-Wankancr (Bombay) 

Bhavnagar (Bombay) 

Shahpur Steam Power Station (Bombay) 
Fanniar (Kerala) 

Sholayar (Kerala) 

Pamba (Kerala) 

Burhar and Salna Extensions (Madhya 
Pradesh)*** 


1,959* 

570 

201 

17 

1.087 

50 

75 



283 

250 

30 

30 

453 

326 

15 

15 

170 

170 

15 

15 

350 

204 

17 

— 

449 

•e 

40 

— 

1,454 

1,454 

150 

150 

456 

456 

75 

75 

50 

47.5 

9 

9 

73 

46 

9 

9 

109 

89 

9 

9 

242 • 

82 

33 

12 

2,297 

1,300 

178 

■ 

30 

30 

3 

3 

11 

11 

2 

2 

200 

150 

15 

13 

95 

95 

8 

B 

64 

64 

4 

4 

50 

50 

8 

8 

100 

100 

10 

10 

324 

280 

30 

30 

425 

380 

54 

54 

965 

371 

100 

— 

260 

212 

20 

to 

O 


tLalcst figure not available. 

tt I bis scheme has been abandoned now and instead one more 30 MW set will be 
installed at Harduaganj. 

•The total cost shown includes outlay on irrigation portion 
••Financial provision in second Plan under consideration 
***Birsingpur pjwer station (30 MW) has been included in place of Katni (20 MW) 
and Burhar (10 MW) power stations. 

@Figarcs are provisional 


TABLE 169 


PRINCIPAL POWER GENERATION SCHEMES IN SECOND PLAN 
(Private Sector) 


Name of Undertaking 


Cost of 

Generating generating 
plant to be plant 

added (kw) (Rs, lakh) 


Calcutta Electric Supply Corpn. (Bengal) 

Ahmcdabad Electricity Company, LtJ. (Bombay) 

Tala Power System (^mbay) Trombay Thermal Station . 
Sholapur (Bombay) 

Agra Elect. Supply Co., (U.P.) 

B^aras Electric Light and Power Co., Ltd. (U.P.) 

United Provinces Electric Supply Go., Ltd. (U.P.) 
Bhavnagar Elcciricity Co. Lid.. (Bombay) 

Minor Schemes 

TOTAL 
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RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 

A long-range and lasting solution to the problems of food shortage and 
economic development lies in the speedy completion of multi-purpose river va- 
lley projects. Apart from providing irrigation facilities for additional food and 
commercial crops, the two other main benefits that multi-purpose projects 
confer are the control of floods and the generation of hydro-electric power. 
Among the other benefits which accrue from the projects are the develop- 
ment of inland navigation, pisciculture and provision of drinking water. 
The importance of these projects in the country’s economic development 
becomes evident from the fact that nearly a third of the total budget for the 
first Plan was earmarked for irrigation and power projects, some of which 
are among the world’s largest. 

India’s natural waterways are more or less evenly distributed over 
the entire territory. The ultimate target for the development of irrigatio'h 
is the doubling of the irrigated area within 15 to 20 years. The additional 
food production resulting from this extension of irrigation will not only 
cover the present deficit but also provide, to some extent, for the future 
growth of the population. 

The first Five-Year Plan provided for the execution of nearly 300 
big and small schemes to extend irrigation facilities, on full development, 
to nearly 22 million acres. 

Particulars of the principal irrigation works in the country and the 
principal irrigation schemes included in the second Plan are given at the end 
of this chapter. The following paragraphs describe the major river valley 
projects briefly. 

Bhakra-Nangal Project 

The Bhakra-Nangal Project, the largest multi-purpose project in 
India, consists of a 740-ft. high dam, which is the highest straight gravity 
dam in the world, about 650 miles length of canals and over 2,000 miles of 
distributaries. The Bhakra dam is being constructed across the Sutlej river 
in a natural gorge just before the river enters the plains. The Nangal 
dam is located 8 miles down-stream and will serve as a balancing reservoir 
to take up the diurnal variations of water released from Bhakra and thus 
ensure steady supplies. 

The construction of the project was started in 1946. All works, ex- 
cept the Bhakra dam and its power houses, have almost been completed. The 
concreting work on the Bhakra dam and the work on the power-house 
at Bhakra are in progress. 

In 1956-57, an area of 15,08,291 acres was irrigated by the Bhakra 
Canal System in Punjab and Rajasthan. The canal system commands a 
gross area of about 66.7 lakh acres. Of this, Mie culturable commanded 
area will be 58 lakh acres and 36 lakh acres will be annually irrigated on full 
development. In addition, an area of 37 lakh acres will get increased 
water supply. It is anticipated that, on full development, there will be an 
additional outturn of 8.5 lakh tons of wheat and other foodgrains, 5.9 lakh 
bales of cotton, 1.5 lakh tons of sugarcane and 0.3 lakh tons of pulses and 
oilseeds. 

There will eventually be two power-houses at Bhakra, one on each 
side of the dam. In addition, there are two other power houses on the 
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Nanf^al Hydel Channel. The power house at" Ganc^uwal with two units of 

24.000 kw each was completed and commissioned in Janury, 1955. The 
power house at Kotla, having the same capacity, was completed and put into 
operation in July 1956. It is proposed to instal an additional unit of 

29.000 kw in each of these power-houses. The left bank power house at 
Bhakra will have 5 generating sets of 90,000 k.w. each. With the addition 
of these units and one unit each of 29,000 kw at Ganguwal and Kotla, there 
will be an installed capacity of 6,04,000 kw and lirm capacity of 3,32,000 
kw. 


Partial storage of water above the Bhakra dam is expected to start in 
mid-1958 when limited supply of water for perennial irrigation will be re- 
leased. The main dam is expected to be completed by 1959-60. 

Hitakud Dam Project (Stages I & If) 

The project will harness the river Mahanadi and provide irrigation to 

6.7 lakh acres of land in Sambalpur and Bolangir districts. The power-house 
at the base of the dam will have an initial installed capacity of 1,23,000 kw. 
The main dam is 15,748 feet long, flanked by 13 miles of dykes on both the 
sides. This is the world’s longest main stream dam and will impound 66 
lakh acre-feet of water. The impounded water will form a lake of about 
288 sq. miles in area. The revised estimated cost of the project is Rs. 
70.78 crore. 

The main dam and dykes have been completed in all the reaches. 
In the power house, two generating sets of 24,000 kw each have been com- 
missioned. Transmission lines to Hirakud, Aluminium Factory, Jharasu- 
guda, Rajgangpur, Rourkela, Joda, Talchar, Chowdwar and Bargarh, etc. 
have been completed. The lines to Rajgangpur and Rourkela have been 
charged since December, 1956, and power from Hirakud supplied to Raj- 
gangpur Cement Factory, Rourkela and the Mandira Dam site. The 
greater part of excavation on the main canals and branches and on dis- 
tributaries and minors has been completed. Irrigation supplies commenced 
in September, 1956, and upto the end of November 1957, over 1.45 lakh 
acres were brought under irrigation, 

A scheme costing Rs. 14.92 crore has been sanctioned for delta irriga- 
tion and when completed in 1960, will supply perennial irrigation to 

18.7 lakh acres annually in the Cuttack and Puri districts. 

To meet the increasing load demand, the second stage of power deve- 
lopment has been sanctioned. On completion, the power-house will have 
an installed capacity of 2,32,500 kw. 

Damodar Valley Project 

The project will comprise, on completion, 4 storage dams at Tilaiya, 
Konar, Maithon and Partthet Hill with hydro-electric installations of a 
capacity of 1 ,50,000 kw attached to three of them, two thermal power 
stations at Bokaro and Durgapur with a total capacity of 3,75,000 kw, an 
extensive power transmission grid and an irrigation barage at Durgapur 
with canals and distributaries. 

The all-concrete Tilaiya Dam,* 99 feet high, above the river Barakar 
and 1,200 feet long, was completed in 1952 and inaugurated in February, 
1953. The Bokaro thermal station with an installed capacity of 1,50,000 kw 
to be eventually raised to 2,25,000 kw was commissioned on the same day. 
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The Tilaiya hydro-station went into commercial operation in February 
1953, meeting the power requirements of the mica mines at Kodarma in the 
Hazaiibagh district. 

The Konar Darn with a concrete section across the bed of the river 
and earthen extensions on either side was completed in 1955. The Maiihon 
Dam on the river Barakar will store 12 lakh acre-feet of water and the under- 
ground hydro-electric station near the dam will have a capacity of 60,CC0 
kw. The dam was completed in September, 1957, and the first generating 
unit of 20,000 kw. was commissioned in October, 1957. 

Work on the biggest of the four dams at Panchet Hill is in progress. 
Designed primarily for flood control, it will impound 12.14 lakh acre-feet 
of water. A 40,000-kw. hydro-electric station is being built near the dam 
and is expected to be commissioned in 1958. 

The 2,271 -ft. long and 28-ft. high barrage at Durgapur in West Bengal 
was completed ahead of the target dale and was opened in August 1955. It 
will irrigate over 10.26 lakh acres of land through a network of canals and 
distributaries. Nearly 85 miles out of the 1,550 miles of these canals will 
be navigable and provide an alternative means of communication between 
Calcutta and the coalfields. The canals will be completed by 1959, 

Tungahhadra Project 

This joint undertaking of the Governments of Andhra Pradesh and 
Mysore comprises a 7,942-foot long and 162-foot high dam on the Tunga 
bhadra river and a system of canals with power stations on either side. 

The dam was inaugurated in July, 1953. The reservoir, which has“a 
waterspread of 146 square miles, will ultimately store 30 lakh acre-feet of 
water. The two canals on either side will irrigate nearly 8.3 lakh acres in 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore States. There will be two power-stations on 
the right side, one below the dam and the other at the end of a 15-mile long 
canal at Dukhasagaram. Initially, the station will have two generating units 
of 9,000 kw. each. A power-station will also be constructed below the dam 
on the left side where two generators of 9,000 k.w. each will be installed in 
the flrst instance. 

The main dam has been completed except for some minor works which 
arc in progress. Two generating units of 9,000 k.w. each have been com- 
missioned. 

Kosi 

The three-unit Kosi Scheme is primarily a flood control project which 
will yield other benefits also. Unit I of the Scheme includes a barrage 
/across the river Kosi about 3 miles above Hanumanriagar in Nepal, Unit 
II will consist of embankments, about 150 miles in length, along both the 
banks of the river. Unit III comprises the Eastern Kosi Canal, which will 
take off from the Hanumannagar Barrage and will irrigate 13.97 lakh 
acres. The main canal will have four branches, namely, Supaul Branch, 
Partapganj Branch, Purnea Branch and Arraria Branch. 

Work on the barrage and the Canals proper has been taken in hand 
and construction of the embankments has been completed for the greater 
part. 
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Chambal {Stage I) 

The first phase of the Project, which is being jointly executed by the 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan Governments, comprises the Gandhi 
Sagar Dam, Gandhi Sagar Power Station, transmission lines, Kotah 
Barrage and canals on either side of the barrage. The reservoir to be 
formed by the Gandhi Sagar Dam will have a gross storage capacity of 
68.5 lakh acre-feet. The canal system will irrigate 11 lakh acres in 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Besides, 75,000 kw. of power will also 
be generated in the first stage. Though the Project as a whole is expected 
to be completed by 1962, generation of power and irrigation arc expected 
to start in 1959-60. 

J^agarjunasagar Project 

The Nagatjunasagar Project, which is a scheme of the Andhra Pradesh 
Government, comprises the contruction of a masonry dam on the Krishna 
river, near Nandikonda village, and two canals, one on each side of the 
river. It will have an impounding capacity of 9.30 million acre-feet. The 
total ultimate draw-off by the canals on both sides of the river will be 36,000 
cusecs, the biggest for any reservoir in India. The first stage is scheduled 
to be completed by the year 1963-64 and is expected to yield annually about 
8 lakh tons of foodgrains. 

The Project, which is estimated to cost Rs. 86.33 crorc, envisages 
the construction of a masonry dam, 290 feet high (Spillway) above foun- 
dation level, with 5-ft. falling shutters. The dam will be built of stone 
masonry and provided with 8 Penstocks, of 14 ft. dia. each, for eventual 
generation of power in the final stage of the project. 

The Right Bank Canal, 1 35 miles long, will irrigate an area of 9 . 70 
lakh acres, while the Left Bank Canal, 108 miles long, will irrigate 7.9 
lakh acres. Besides this, an additional 3 lakh acres in the Krishna delta 
will be irrigated. 

Koyna Project 

The first stage involves the construction of a 208-foot high dam across 
the river Koyna and a tunnel which will divert the waters of the river to 
ensure a drop of about 1,570 feet. The underground power-house will 
have four units of 60,000 kw. each. About 2 . 3 lakh kw. of power will be 
supplied to Bombay and Poona and the remaining 10,000 kw. to the 
adjoining areas in Maharashtra. 

The Project, estimated to cost Rs. 38.28 crore, was .inaugurated 
in January 1954 and is scheduled to be completed by the end of 1961. 

Rihand Project 

The Project envisages the construction of a concrete gravity dam 
3,065 ft. long and 294.5 ft. high across the river Rihand near village Pipri 
in district Mirzapur, about 29 miles south of the confluence of the Rihand 
and the Sone rivers. The reservoir will have a gross storage capacity of 
86 lakh acre-feet. A power station, with an initial installed capacity of 
2.5 lakh kw. and ultimate installed capacity of 3 lakh kw. will be construc- 
ted at the toe of the dam. The Project will provide direct irrigation bene- 
fits to 14 lakh acres of land in the U.P. and direct irrigation to 5 lakh acres 
in Bihar. The Project is scheduled for completion in 1960-61. 
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Bhadra Reservoir Project 

The multi-purpose project across the river Bhadra in Mysore State 
will irrigate 2 . 34 lakh acres of land in Shimoga, Ghickmaglur, Chitaldurg 
and Bellary districts and will have 33,200 kw. of installed capacity. The 
estimated cost is Rs. 24.42 crore. Work on the dam is in progress and 
is expected to be completed by 1961. 

Kakrapara Project 

This Project, financed by the Bombay Government, may be regarded 
as the first phase of the development of the Tapi valley. The construction 
weir, 2038 ft. long and 45 ft. high, on the rocky river-bed near Kakrapara, 
50 miles upstream of Surat, was completed in June, 1953. Canals are 
scheduled to be completed in June, 1960. The scheme will irrigate 6.5 
lakh acres in Surat district. 

Machkund Project 

A joint venture of the Governments of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, 
this hydro-electric project harnesses the river Machkund which forms the 
boundary between the two States. A dam 176 ft. high above foundations 
and 1,345 ft. long has been constructed at Jalaput across the Machkund, 
river to store 27,200 million c-ft. of water. There are 3 generating units 
each with a capacity of 17,000 kw. Later, further three units of 23,000 
kw. each will be installed and the total installed capacity will be 1,20,000 
kw. 

Mqyurakshi Project 

This important project of the West Bengal Government is mainly 
an irrigation scheme though it also provides for the installation of a 4,000- 
kw. hydro-electric plant. Power from the project will be supplied to 
Birbhum and Murshidabad districts in West Bengal and Santhal Paraganas 
in Bihar. The first stage of the Project was completed in 1951 w^ith the 
construction of a diversion barrage at Tilpara near Suri in West Bengal. 
The 105-ft. high and 2,170-ft. long Massanjore Dam, now named Canada 
Dam, Avas completed in June, 1955. The canals on cither side will irri- 
gate 7.2 lakh acres. The Canada Dam w411 have a capacity of 5 lakh 
acre-feet of water and will provide rabi irrigation for nearly one lakh acres. 
The first 2,000-kw. generating set was commissioned in December, 1956 
and the second in February, 1957. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

About 40 lakh acres of land were brought under irrigation by large- 
and medium-sized projects in the first Plan. Dining the second Plan, 
an additional area of 1 . 2 crore acres will receive irrigation benefits, 90 
lakh acres from projects undertaken during the first Plan and 30 lakh acres 
from new projects. The area which these new projects will eventually 
irrigate is 1 .5 crore acres. Adding one crore acres brought under irrigation 
from minor schemes in the first Plan and the target of 90 lakh acres from 
such schemes in the second Plan and assuming that the shortfall of 23 lakh 
acres in the major and medium irrigation sector in the first Plan will be 
realised in the second Plan, the total irrigated area in the country by 1961 
will be 8.88 crore acres. This will mean about 73 per cent more than the 
irrigated area (5.15 crore acres) at the commencement of the fii-st Plan. 

At the beginning of the first Plan, the total installed capacity of 
power-generating plants amounted only to 23 lakh kw. Half of this was 
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in the electricity companies in the bi.^^er towns. About h. quarter of the 
installed capacity was in the public sector, the balance being in industrial 
establishments which generated their own power. In the first Plan period, 
installed capacity increased by 1 1 lakh kw. bringing the total installed 
capacity to 31- lakh kw. In this, the share of the public sector increased 
from 6 lakh kw. to 14 lakh kw. 

It has been estimated that over the next 10 years, installed capacity 
will ni'ccl to be expanded by 20 per cent annually. This means that the 
target for 196(5 should be about 1 .5 crore kw. Accordingly, a programme 
to raise the installed capacity to G9 lakh kw. has been included in the 
second Plan. Of the increase of 35 lakh kw. between 19r)3-’56 and 19G0-61, 
29 lakh kw. will be in the public sector, 3 lakh kw. in electricity supply 
companies and 3 lakh kw. in industrial establishments which generate 
their own power. In the public sector, hydel power will account for the 
addition of 21 lakh kw. and thermal power for 8 lakh kw. In all, 42 
power-generating schemes (new schemes and extensions to existing power- 
stations) will be undertaken during the second Plan. These ^vill include 
23 hydro-electric and 19 steam-power stations. During the next five years, 
the per capita consumption of electricity is expected to double, from 25 
to 50 units. 


TABLE 170 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS 


Name of Scheme | 

i 

_ . . i 

Year of i 

completion I 

Total j 

Capital j 

outlay 1 

(Rs. lakhs) 

Area 

irrigated 

(thousand 

acres) 

1 

j 

Andhra Pradesh 1 

i 

I 



Uomperu Drainage , . ^ 

1956 * I 

128 

30 

Go-lavari Delta system . , ■ 

1890 j 

220 

ill! 

Krishna Delta . , | 

1898 i 

228 

1093 

Rail ap ad . . j 

1957 ! 

90 

8 

Nizam Sagar . . i 

1931 ! 

392 

275 

G(xlavari (Stage I) . . | 

1938-59 1 

441 

67 

Bihar 

i 




Soiic Canals . . 1 

1875 

268 

747 

Tribcni Canal extension . . j 

1957 j 

113 

62 

Bombay ! 

1 



Nira Left Bank Canal 

1906 1 

lorn 


Nira Right Bank Canal 

1988 1 

602 J 

169 

Pravara River works 

1926 ! 

153 

78 

Gangapur Reservoir 

1958 j 

396 

45 

Rangola 

1952 . 

62 

10 

Brahtnani 

1951 - 

91 

27 

Moj 

1955 - 1 

96 

15 

Aji 

1957-58 

80 

6 

Machhu 

1957-58 

125 

22 

Jammu & Kashmir 




Sind Valley 

1956 

124 

18 
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PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS— (Con/rf.) 


Name of Scheme 

Year of 
( ompletion 

1 

Total 

Capital 
ontlav 
(Ra. lakhs) 

Area 

irrigated 

(thousand 

acres) 

Kerala 




Kuttanad 

1956 

60 

121 

Pecchi 

1957 

235 

(Relief from 
suVmiersion) 

46 

Ncyyar 

195B 

146 

15 

Malampii^ha 

1950 

528 

48 

Walayar Reservoir 

1957-58 

100 

84 

Madhya Pradesh 

Tandiila Canals 

1925 

34 

164 

Mahanadi Canals 

1927 

159 

216 

Madras 

Pcrinchani 

1956 

67 

20 

Periyar svstcra 

1097 

108 

143 

Kavrri Mcttiir 

1904 

662 

301 

Lower Dhavani 

1956 

951 

207 

Araniar Reservoir 

1957 

104 

16 

Mysore 




Krishnarajasagar Canals 

1930 

450 

100 

Tonga Anicat 

1958 

231 

22 

Niigu 

1957 

244 

20 

Ghataprabha Left Bank Canal 

1958-59 1 

545 

120 

Orissa 




Orissa Canals 

1895 

380 

40 

Punjab 

Western Jamiina Canals 

Upper Bari Doab Canal 

1886 

! 

202 

1018 

1879 

227 

828 

Sirhind Canal 

1887 

265 

1483 

Eastern Canal . . i 

1953 

838 

349 

Nangal Barrage 

1954 

406 

— 

Kajasthan 




Jawai Project 

1957 

300 

45 

Parbati Project 

1958 

87 

37 

Meja Project 

1958 

59 

37 

Uttar Pradesh 




Ganga Canal 

1091 

465 

1727 

Agra Canal 

1891 

129 

447 

Lower Ganga Canal 

1891 

469 

1251 

Sarda Canal 

1930 

1137 

1972 

Extension of Sarda Canal 

1955 

no 

176 

Sarda Canal Reservoir (Stage I) 

1957 

480 

172 

Mata Tila (Stage 1) 

1936 

488 

265 

West Bengal 




Damodar Canals 

1935 

130 

172 

Mayurakshi 

1956 

1611 

720 
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TABLE 171 

PRINCHPAL miUGATION PROJECTS IN THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Name of Scheme and State 

Total cost 
(Rs. lakh 
approxi- 
mate) 

Expendi- 
ture in 

2nd Plan 
on irriga- 
tion (Rs. 
lakh) 

Annual Denefiu 
in thousand acres 

On com- 
pletion 

During 

second 

Plan 

period 

Continuing Schemes 





Bhakra-Nant'al (Punjab & Rajasthan) 

I70,02» 

27,10.00 

36,04 

20,26 

Damodar Valley (West Bengal & Bihar) 

105,33* 

913.35 

13,26 

849 

Hirakud (Stage I) including Mahanadi 





Delta (Orissa) 

85,70* 

20,84.00 

22,67 

10,23 

Chambal fStage I) (Rajasthan &. Madhya 





Pradesh) 

48,03* 

20,60.00 

11,00 

400 

Tungabhadra (Andhra fit Mysore) 

60,33* 

419.48 

830 

569 

Mayurakshi (VVest Bengal) 

16,11* 

190.00 

720 

420 

Dhadra (Mysore) 

25,22* 

10,44.00 

234 

50 

Kosi (Rihai ) 

44,59 

17,00.00 

13,97 

— 

Nagarjuna-sagar (Stage I) 

86,57 

32,30.00 

20,60 

— 

Tungabhadra High Level Canal (Andhra 





fit Mysore) 

21,9) 

383.50 

383.00 

— 

Kakrapara Canal (Lower Tapi) Bombay. . 

11, ()j 

480.00 

652.00 

566 



1 


(single 

crop) 

New Schemes 


1 

j 

■■ 


Ukai (Bombay) 

61,64* 

744 

1 392 

30 

Tawa (Madhya Pradesh) 

19,65** 

400 

! 590 

— 

Puma (Bombay) 

732 

500 

1 155 

60 

Vamasadhara (Andhra) 

12,56 

50 

‘ 311 1 

— 

Narmada (Bombay) 

31,53 

225 

i 1097 

— 

Banas (Bombay) 

770 

275 

[ 135 1 

— 

Mula (Bombay) 

940 

275 

131 ! 

— 

Girna (Bombay) 

905 

369 

1 89 1 

20 

Khadakvasla (Bombay) 

983 

275 

I 77 

— 

New Ratcalai (Madras) 

157 

130 

f 21 

12 

Salandi (Orissa) 

437 

375 

1 250 

125 

Gurgaon Canal (Punjab) 

169 

107 

i 36 

56 

Kangsabati (W. Bengal) 

25,26 

475 

j 950 

50 

Ghandrakeshar (Madhya Pradesli) 

85 

85 


15 

Kabini (Mysore) 

250 

250 

30 

30 

Banas (Rajasthan) 

480 

200 

250 

10 

Bhadar (Bombay) 

325 

103 

68 

— 

Bootliathaiikettu (Kerala) 

348 

305 

63 

25 

Lidder Canal (Jammu fit Kashmir) 

75 

58 

10 

2 

Barna or Kolar (Madhya Pradesh) 

484/500* 

219 

150 

— 

Laxamnathirtha (Mysore) 

31 

25 

3 

3 

Upper Keri (Madhya Pradesh) 

125 

0.1 

40 

— 

Vidur (Pondicherry fit Madras) 

G1 

51 

3 



♦Includes outlay on power portion. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


INDUSTRY 

According to the 1953 Census of Manufacturing Industries*, India 
had 7,104 registered factories.** Of these, G,399, or 90 per cent of the 
total which had submitted returns, employed in all Rs. 728.7 crore worth 
of capital, consisting of Rs. 324.9 crore fixed capital and Rs. 403.7 crore 
working capital. The total number of pei'sons employed in these factories 
was 16,27,857 including 14,70,749 workers. The total value of the products 
of these manufacturing industries was Rs. 1,123 crore, the net value added 
by manufacture amounting to Rs. 334 crore. Salaries and wages (includ- 
ing the money value of other beneiits) paid to employees amounted to Rs. 
205.2 crore. 

The total profits earned Ijy 324 companies during 1953, according to 
another estimate,*** amounted to Rs. 33.67 crore as against Rs. 24.60 crore 
during the previous year. The index number of industrial profits during 
1953 for all industries, with 1939 as the base year, was 261.2 compared to 
190.6, 310.5 and 246. G during 1952, 1951 and 1950, respectively. The 

index numbers of industrial profits during 1953 for certain important in- 
dustries were as follows: jute 326.2; cotton 379.4; lea 391,4; sugar 419.8; 
paper 512.7; iron and steel 179.4; coal 145.5; and cement 279.0, 

INDUSTRLa- POUCY 

Independent India\s industrial policy was fii-st announced in 1948, 
Tfiis envisaged a mixed economy wath an overall responsibility of the Govern- 
ment for the planned development of industries and their regulation in the 
national interest. While it reiterated the right of lire State to acquire an 
industrial undertaking in tire public interest, it resci'ved an appropriate 
sphere for private enterprise, (vide India 1957 ^ p. 289). 

A fresh statement of industrial policy necessitated by the acceptance 
of a socialistic pattern of society as the objective was announced on April 
30, 1956. Under the revised policy, industries specified in Schedule A 
(enumerated below^) will be the exclusive responsibility of the State, while 
Schedule B industries (also enumerated below) will be progressively State- 
owned, but at the same time private enterprise will be expected to supple- 
ment the efforts of the State in these fields. Future development of in- 
dustries falling outside these Schedules will, in general, be left to the 
initiative and enterprise of the private sector. Notwithstanding this 
demarcation, it would alw^ays be open to the State to undertake any type 
of industrial production. 

Schedule A Industries : Arms and ammunition and allied items of 
defence equipment ; atomic energy ; iron and steel ; heavy 
castings and forgings of iron and steel ; heavy plant and maefi- 
chinery required for iron and steel production, for mining, 
for machine tool manufacture and for such other basic in- 

• The following States were not covered by the Census: Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad, Mysore, Bhopal, Bilaspur, Manipur, Tripura arid 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

** Those employing 20 or more workers on any day and using power. 

*** By the Ministry of Finance, Department of Company Law Administration. 
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diistries as may be specified by th^ Central Government ; 
heavy electrical plants, including large hydraulic and steam 
turbines ; coal and lignite ; mineral oils ; mining of iron ore, 
manganese ore, chrome ore, gypsum, sulphur, gold and 
diamonds ; mining and processing of copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
molybdenum and wolfram ; minerals specified in the Sche- 
dule to the Atomic Energy (Control of Production and Use) 
Order, 1953 ; aircraft ; air transport ; railway transport ; 
shipbuilding ; telephones and telephone cables, telegraph 
and wireless apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets) ; 
generation and distribution of electricity. 

Schedule B Industries : All other minerals except “ minor minerals’* 
as defined in Section 3 of the Minerals Concession Rules, 
1949 ; aluminium and other non-ferrous metals not included 
in Schedule A ; machine tools ; ferro-alloys and tool 
steels ; basic and intermediate products required by chemi- 
cal industries such as the manufacture of drugs, dyestuffs and 
plastics ; antibiotics and other essential drugs ; fertilisers ; 
synthetic rubber ; carbonisation of coal ; chemical pulp ; 
road transport ; sea transport. 

REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 

Consistent with its industrial policy, the Government decided to assume 
powers to regulate and develop the industrial sector and intervene in the 
private sector if its progress was unsatisfactory. To this end, the Consti- 
tution was amended and the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951, was enacted. 

Under the Act, all the new and existing undertakings were to be 
licensed. The Government was authorised to examine the working of any 
industrial undertaking and to issue such directions as it considered neces- 
sary, If the undertaking continued to be mismanaged, the Government was 
empowered to take over the management. The Act also envisaged the es- 
tablishment of a Central Advisory Council consisting of the representati- 
ves of industry, labour, consumers and primary producers to advise the 
‘Government on all matters concerning the development and regulation of 
industries. At the same time, it provided for the setting up of Develop- 
ment Councils for individual industries. 

By exercising these powers, the Government has been able to secure : 
(i) a proper utilisation of the country’s resources, (ii) a balanced 
development of large-scale and small-scale industries, and (iii) a proper re- 
gional distribution of the various industries. Forty-five industries were 
placed within the scope of the Act* and Development Councils were set up 
for the following industries : (i) heavy chemicals (acids and fertilisers), (ii) 
internal combustion engines and power-driven pumps, (iii) bicycles, (iv) 
sugar, (v) light electrical industries, (vi) heavy electrical industries, (vii) 
pharmaceuticals and drugs, (viii) heavy chemicals (alkalis), (ix) woollen 
textiles, (x) artificial silk textiles, (xi) machine tools and (xii) non-ferrous 
metals and alloys. In addition to these Councils, a number of panels and 
expert committees have been appointed from time to time to study various 
industries. In 1957, 589 new licences* were approved under the Act (els 
against 860 in 1 956) ; most of the licences concerned the production of ma- 
chinery and allied items but covered almost all the scheduled industries. 

• In 1956 the Act was amended to bring 34 new industries under the control of 
the Union. The amended Act was brought into force in March 1937. 
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For the development of important industries for which sufficient 
capital has not been forthcoming in the private sector, the Government has 
given financial assistance either by granting loans on special terms or by par- 
ticipating in equity capital. Industries which have received such assistance 
include the manufacture of explosives for civil purposes, intermediates for 
certain types of dyestuffs, textile machinery and steel. In order to promote 
decentralisation of industry, the Government has decided to pool and equate 
the prices of steel and cement at all railheads in India. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Following the recommendation of a Productivity Delegation w^hich 
visited Japan in October-November 1956, a National Productivity Council 
has been set up as an autonomous body with representatives of Govern- 
ment, employers, labour and others. The object is to inculcate productivity 
consciousness in the country and apply the latest techniques of increasing 
productivity in industry. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 

The Industrial Finance Corporation, established in July 1948, has 
afforded financial assistance in the form of advances and long-term loans 
to industrial concerns. Up to March 1957, the loans sanctioned by the 
Corporation amounted to Rs. 48.36 crore including Rs. 9.76 crore during 
1956-57. Loans worth Rs. 20.70 crorc had actually been disbursed. A 
sum of Rs. 13.5 crore has been provided in the second Plan for Central 
Government loans to the Corporation. The State Financial Corporations* 
have assisted medium and small-scale industries which do not fall within 
the scope of the all-India corporation. The National Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, set up in 1954, has formulated several projects for the 
establishment of new industries and the development of new lines of produc- 
tion in the private sector, such as steel foundries, forges and fabrication of 
steel structural, wood pulp, printing machinery, air compressors, etc. 
It has also acted as an agency of the Government for the grant of special 
loans for the rehabilitation and modernisation of the cotton textile and jute 
industries. The Corporation is a Government-owned private limited com- 
pany with an authorisedcapital of Rs. 1 crore, of which the Government’s 
share amounts to Rs. 10 lakh. 

The Government has also assisted the private sector by facilitating the 
import of essential raw materials and basic intermediaies, ofl'ering tax con- 
cessions and protecting young industries. The Statutory Trailf Commis- 
sion, established in January 1952 in place of the previous non-statutory 
Tariff Board, has been reviewing the progress of protected industries and 
examining new schemes for protection. 

Efforts have been made to secure technical help from the industrially- 
advanced countries either under the international technical assistance 
schemes or through direct negotiations. 

Foreign Capital 

In order to supplement the capital resources for rapid industrial deve- 
lopment, the Government has invited foreign assistance in cases where su- 
fficient capacity for the manufacture of a particular item docs not exist in 
country and where it is considered desirable to secure the know-how from 
leading foreign firms. The policy in regard to foreign capital was enuncia- 

*'Tlic number of State Financial Corporations declined by two, from 13 to 11, through 
amalgamations following the Reorganisation of States in November 1D56. 
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led in the Industrial Policy Resolution of April 1948, and in the Prime 
Minister’s statement in the Constituent Assembly in 1949, which laid down 
that ; 

(i) the participation of foreign capital and enterprise should be 
carefully regulated in the national interest by ensuring that 
major interest in ownership and elTective control should, 
save in exceptional cases, always be in Indian hands and 
that the training of suitable Indian personnel for the purpose 
of eventually replacing foreign experts will be insisted upon 
in all such cases ; 

(ii) there will be no discrimination between foreign and Indian 
undertakings in the application of the general industrial 
policy ; 

(iii) reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of pro- 
fits and repatriation of capital consistent with the foreign 
exchange position of the country ; 

(iv) in the event of nationalisation, fair and equitable compensa- 
tion will be paid. 

DEVELOPMENT UNDER FIRST PLAN 

As the country had a deficit in food and raw' materials, the emphasis in 
the first Five-Year Plan was laid on agriculture, irrigation and power. 
Consequently, the first Plan allocated only about 8 per cent of the total 
investment for industries and minerals. It set comparatively modest targets 
for new investments in the industrial field, the emphasis being on the fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity. This objective was more or less achieved. 
The effective idle capacity available at the end of the first Plan in major 
national industries like cotton and jute textiles, cement, sugar and paper 
was negligible. Some idle capacity, how'cver, still existed in llie super- 
phosphate, soap, vegetable oils, vanaspati and paint industries and in some 
engineering industries such as the diesel engine and radio and in the re- 
rolling sector of steel and non-ferrous metal industries. 

New investment on industries in the public sector during the first 
Plan was of the order of Rs, 60 crore as against the target of Rs. 94 crore. 
The investment, installed capacity and the level of production of the industries 
in the public sector under the first Plan arc shown in Table 180. Investment 
by the private sector on new projects and expansion programmes during the 
first Plan \vas expected to be about Rs. 233 crore and this target was attained. 
Expenditure on the replacement and modernisation of plant and machinery 
in various industries in the private sector was, however, considerably lower 
than anticipated — about Rs. 105 crore as against Rs. 230 crore. In all, new 
investment on industries (excluding investment on replacement and moder- 
nisation) amounted to about Rs. 293 crore as against the projected outlay 
of Rs. 327 crore. The shortfall occurred mainly in the iron and steel, alu- 
minium and machine tool industries. The lag in investment by the private 
sector in petroleum refineries, aluminium and some other items was, however, 
offset by higher levels of investment than expected in electric power gene- 
ration, cotton textiles, sugar and paper industries. In these industries, capa- 
city targets were achieved and in somex:aaes even exceeded. 

Targets of production, as distinct from capacity, were more or less 
reached in the case of cotton textiles, sugar, vegetable oils, cement, paper, 
soda ash, caustic soda, rayon, electric transformers, bicycles, sewing machines 
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and petroleum refining. The expected levels of production were not reached 
in the case of iron and steel, aluminium, machine tools, fertilisers, diesel 
engines and pumps, automobiles, radios, batteries, electric motors, electric 
lamps, electric fans, jute textiles, paints and varnishes, plywood super-phos- 
phate, power alcohol and glass. 

Appreciable diversification of production was achieved during the first 
Plan. Among the new products manufactured for the first time were : staple 
fibre and cellulose acetate filament, calcium carbide, hydrogen peroxide, 
rare earth compounds, caustic soda and ammonium chloride, penicillin, 
DDT, newsprint, carding engines, automatic looms, steel wire ropes, jute 
spinning frames, deep well turbine pumps and motors and transformers of 
higher ratings. 

The industry-wise break-up of the total outlay of Rs. 293 crore on 
industrial expansion in the public and private sectors during the first Planj^ 
compared to the original estimate of Rs. 327 crore, is shown below : 

TABLE 172 


{In rupees crores) 



Estimate under 
First Plan 

Investment 

actually 

incurred 

Metallurgical industries (iron and steel, aluminium, 
lra<l, etc.) 

85.0 

61.0 

Petroleum refining 

64.0 

45.0 

Chemical industries (heavy chemicals and fertilisers, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs and plastics) 

26.0 

27.0 

Engineering industries (heavy and light) 

53.0 

46.0 

Cotton textiles 

9.0 

i 20.0* 

Sugar industry 

0.1 

5.0 

Rayon textiles (including staple fibre and chemical 
pulp) 

‘ 16.5 

8.0 

Cement 

17.7 

17.5 

Paper and paperboard including newsprint 

7.4 

12.0 

Electric power generation and distribution (in the 
private sector) 

16.0 

32. S 

Others 

32.3 

18.9 

TOTAL 

327.0 

293.0 


Targets of capacity and production aimed at under the second Plan and 
the achievement at the end of the first Plan period are given in Table 183. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Industrial production during 1955 and 1956 and the index 
numbers of industrial production (base 1951 = 100) for the year 1956 and 
for the months of October 1956 and October 1957 are given in 
Table 173. For November 1957 the general index was 148.1 compared 
to 142.3 in November 1956. 

, Iron and Steel 

The hrst modern steel plant in India was established by the late J. N. 
Tata, who set up the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 1907. 

•Overall outlay inclusive of minor expansions, replacements and modernisatton^ 
is estimated at Rs. 80 crores. 
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The two other important manufacturers of iron and steel in India were the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal and the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. By 
1939, the production of steel was over 8 lakh tons. World War II gave an 
impetus to the industry. By 1956 steel output rose to 13,16 lakh tons. 


To meet the rapidly increasing demand for steel, the Government 
of India has adopted a two-fold policy. On the one hand, it is helping the 
existing units to expand their capacity and, on the other, it is setting up new 
steel plants on its own. The output of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
is to be raised during the Second Plan period from 8 lakh tons (of 

TABLE 173 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 



Unit 

1955 

1956 

Index Number of Pro- 
duction ( 1 95 1 = 1 00) 





1956 

October 

1936 

Oclobcr 

1957 

Textile Manufactures 




119 9 

116 2 

107 4 

Cotton Cloth 

(lakh yards) 

50,940 

53,076 

115 2 

113.2 

101 0 

Cotton Yarn 

(lakh lb.) 

16,308 

16,716 

122 0 

122 4 

120 1 

Jute 7'exliles (a) 

(thousand tons) 

1,027 

1,093 

127 3 

1118 

113 8 

Sugar (b) 

(thousand tons) 

1,595 

185 

1,854 

174 9 

231 7 

333 I 

Pajjer and Paperboard 

(thousand tons) 

193 

146 6 

143 4 

163 2 

Cigarettes 

(in crores) 

2.283 

2,616 

122 0 

115.0 

123 9 

Coal 

(lakh tons) 

382 

394 

114 9 

109.3 

121 9 

Iron and Steel 


, . 

118 0 

117.4 

115.1 

Finished Steel 

(thousand tons) 

1,260 

1,316 

122.2 

120.8 

118.8 

Pig Iron and Ferro- 







alloys 

(thousand tons) 

1,895 

1,958 

107.3 

109.1 

105.8 

General Engineering 


5',i79 

217.9 

220 4(h) 

184.8(6) 

Hurricane Lanterns 

(thousands) 

5,488 

130.3 

124.7 

47 3 

Diesel Engines 

(number) 

10,224 

11,952 

165-8 

I9U.7 

281.9 

Chemicals and Chemi- 






cal Products 



. . 

170. 1 

168. 1 

173 7 

Soap (c) 

(thousand tons) 

”99 

no 

131 7 

125 3 

125 5 

Matches (d) 

(thousand cases) (e) 

616 

589 

101 9 

94.7 

83 7 

Sulphuric Acid 

(thousand tons) 

166 

IG5 

154 7 

141 3 

173 3 

Automobiles 

Rubber Products 

(number) 

23.088 

32,136 

144.3 
151 6 

149 9 
109.6 

129 4 
112 B 

Tyres (f) 

(thousands) 

6,630 

7,239 

151.4 

98.5 

100.7 

Electricity Generated (g) 

(lakh kwh) 

76,836 

96,108 

164.1 

165.8 

183.3 

Cement 

(thousand tons) 

4,487 

4,928 

154 2 

188. 1 

188 0 

Non-Ferrous Metals 



124 7 

130 1 

166. 1 

Brass 

(thousands tons) 

iii 

lie 

120 9 

138. 1 

181 4 

Iron Ore 

General Index 

(tliousand tons) 

4,260 

4,248 

116 1 
133.0 

129.4 

131.9 

126 4 
134.4 


(a) Figures relate to the production by mills which are members of the Indian Julc 

MilU Association and also to one non-mcmbcr mill. 

(b) Figures relate to the crop year (November to October) and are in respect of cane 

sugar only. 

(c) Figures refer to the production of organised factories* 

(d) includes hgures for Jammu and Kashmir. 

(c) 50 gross boxes of 60 sticks each. ’ 

(f) Figures arc in respect of automobile and cycle lyres only. 

(g) Includes hgures for Jammu and Kashmir and covers all power stadons owned 
by public utility undertakings and two stations owned by industrial concerns, 

(h) General and electrical engineering. 
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finished saleable steel) to 15 lakh tons (capital cost Rs. 84.9 crorc) ; 
and that of the Indian Iron and Steel Company from 3 lakh tons 
to 8 lakh tons (capital cost Rs. 42.5 crore).. The new steel plants in the 
public sector are discussed later under ‘State-'bwned Industrial Under- 
takings’. 

According to the 1953 Census of Manufacturing Industries, there were 
in that year 122 large and small iron and steel works in India, located 
mostly in Bombay, West Bengal, U.P., Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Delhi, 
PEPSU, Saurashtra, Rajasthan, Madras and Assam. The most important of 
them were : the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur ; the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company at Hirapur and Kulti, with which the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal at Burnpur was merged in 1952, and the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works at Bhadravati. 


The table below indicates the progress of the industry since 1916 : 

TABLE 174 

PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL 


(/n thousand tons) 


Year 

Pig iron 

Finished atecl 

1916 




99.0 

1939 



1,835 

842.9 

1941 



— 

1,137.7 

1945 



— 

996.7 

1947 



1,320 

893.3 

1950 



1,562 4 

1,004 4 

1951 



1,708 B 

1,076.4 

1952 



1,684 8 

1,102 8 

1953 



1,654 8 

1,017.6 

1954 



1,792.8 

1,243.2 

1955 



1,756.8 

1,260-0 

1956 



1,807.2 

1,316.4 


Engineering 

Since 1947, the Government has been trying to foster the growth of 
the engineering industry and India has become self-suflicienl in a variety 
of articles such as electric motors, batteries for motor cars, ccilirg fans, 
conduit pipes and metal sheets for utensils. Every year new units have 
been added and, in 1954, they belonged to 62 different categories. 

In respect of products like ring spinning frames, electric winding 
wire, machine screws, duplicators, automobiles, sparking plugs, fuel injec- 
tion equipment, electric house service meters, incandescent lamps, carding 
engines, small and hand tools, increases in production during 1955, as 
compared with 1954, ranged from 50 per cent to cent per cent. Among 
the products manufactured in India on a commercial scale for the first time 
during 1955 were: alternators, cycle dynamo lighting sets, complete type- 
writers, self-dofTing jute sliver spinning frames, tea dryerti clinker coolers 
and clinker breakers, delivery valves and pump elements for fuel injection 
equipment, vertical multi-cylinder diesel engines, certain sizes of drilling 
machines, all-geared head bench lathes and hypodermic needles. A 
number of engineering and electrical industries recorded a marked rise in 
output during 1956, notable among them being radio receivers, electrical 
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motors, diesel engines, sewing machines and power transformers. The 
production of bicycles and automobiles rose by 35 and 39 per cent, res- 
pectively. The manufacture of new items such as Lambretta scooters and 
scooterettes, auto-rickshaws, shock absorbers, radiators and brake linings 
was undertaken during 1956. 

Committees were set up for making recommendations for the improve- 
ment and stabilisation of the industries for the manufacture of machine tools, 
surgical appliances, X-ray equipment and diesel road rollers. The 
Machine Tool Committee, in its report submitted in September 1955, 
recommended a programme of manufacture for the existing units both in 
the public and private sectors. It emphasised the need for the creation of 
additional capacity, particularly for the manufacture of heavy machine 
tools as well as special machine tools, sheet metal machinery and wood work- 
ing machinery. In pursuance of these recommendations, a Development 
Council for the machine tool industry was set up in January 1957. 

Since 1954, the Government has devoted attention to the develop- 
ment of the automobile industry on a sound basis. Several programmes 
for the manufacture of improved automobile ancillaries have been formu- 
lated. Programmes have also been drawn up for the manufacture of jute 
mill machinery, turret lathes, windmills, steam and dicsed road rollers 
and agricultural tractors. 

Chemicals 

Since Independence, steady progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry. The establishment of the Sindri Factory 
in the public sector was a significant development in this direction. In the 
private sector, 60 companies dealing with chemical industries came itito 
existence during 1946-50. In 1954, 134 items were produced in the coun- 
try. Among the products manulactured for the first time in India were 
sheet glass, penicillin, DDT, Chloromycetin, glacial acetic acid and acetic 
anhydride, bismuth salts, ammonium chloride and hydrogen peroxide. 
The production of soda ash, caustic soda, liquid chlorine, ammonium sul- 
phate, sulphuric acid and soap has risen considerably in recent years. 
During 1956, the output of caustic soda, super-phosphate, soap, bleaching 
powder, chlorine and salt increased, whereas that of sulphuric acid, ammo- 
nium sulphate and matches went down slightly. 

Cotton Textiles 

The history of the cotton textile industry, the premier industry of the 
country dates back to 1818 when the first cotton mill was established at Fort 
Gloster near Calcutta. The real growth of the industry, however, started 
with the setting up of the Bombay Spinning and Weaving Mills in 1856. The 
grant of protection and the swadeshi movement enabled the industry to 
make rapid strides. The number of mills increased to 389 in 1939 with a 
loomage of 2,02,464. World War II brought a fresh boom which persisted 
even after Independence. The production of cloth and yarn since 1947 is 
shown below. 

in 1956, l^ndloom production was about 15,090 lakh yards ; pro- 
duction during 1957 was estimated at 16,000 lakh yards. 

According to the 1953 Census of Manufacturing Industries, India 
had 482 registered cotton mills with a fixed capital of over Rs. 83 crores and 
employing over 6.55 lakh workers. The Government is carrying out a 
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TABLE 175 

PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 


Year 

Cotton yarn 
(lakh lb.) 

Cottrn cloth 
(lakh yd.) 

1947 




12,960 

37,620 

1950 




11,748 

36,670 

1951 




13,044 

40,760 

1952 




14,496 

45,980 

1953 




15,060 

48,780 

1954 




15,612 

49,980 

1955 




16,308 

50,940 

1956 




16,716 

53,080 

1957* 




18,930 

53,409 


survey of the textile industry in order to elicit the requirements of the mill 
industry for equipment and machinery. The assistance of the National 
Industrial Development Corporation to the industry is based on these data. 


jfutt 

As the biggest earner of foreign exchange for India, the jute industry 
occupies an important place in the country’s economy. Besides employing 
about 3 lakh workers, it provides work for a large number of intermediaries. 
Partition of India in 1947 deprived it of vital raw material and at the same 
time it had to face an increasing competition from the manufacturers of jute 
goods in Europe and Pakistan. According to the 1953 Census of Manufac- 
turing Industries, there were 109 jute mills in India with an aggregate out- 
put valued at Rs. 113 crorc. 


The following table shows the production of jute goods since 1950. 

TABLE 176 

PRODUCTION OF JUTE MANUFACTURES 


{In thousand tons) 


Year** 

Production 

1950 





835 

1951 





875 

1952 





952 

1953 





869 

1954 





928 

1955 





1,027 

1956 





1,093 


A drawback of the industry has been its obsolete machinery. To 
encourage modernisation, licences for the import of modern machinery have 
been liberally granted to the jute mills, and a start has been made in the 
manufacture of jute mill machinery in the country. Loans are also being 
offered to the industry through the National Industrial Development Cor- 
poration for the modernisation of machinery and equipment. A number 
of mills have already completed the process of modernisation which aims at 
reducing production costs. 

• Estimate. ViSVA— BHARatT 

** Tlie figure! relate to the period July-June, which is the jute year. 


UBRARr 
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Cement 

The following table shows the production of cement since 1 950-5 K 

TABLE 177 

PRODUCTION OF CEMENT 




Year 




Production 

1950-51 






(In Ihouiand tom) 

2,692 

1951-52 






3,281 

1952-53 






3,510 

1953-54 






4,028 

1954-55 






4,418 

1955-56 






4,600 

1956-57 






4,991 


Cement production almost reached the target (48 lakh tons) fixed for 
the first Plan. In 1956, the output was 49.28 lakh tons. In order to meet 
the increasing internal demand, arrangements were made for larger im- 
ports. Output during 1957 is estimated at 56 lakh tons. 

Paper 

The production of machine-made paper in India dates back to 1870, 
when the Bally Mill was established near Calcutta. During World War II, 
the number of mills increased to 15 and actual production reached the peak 
figure of 1,04,000 tons. Since 1950, rapid progress has been made by the 
industry and the gap between the installed capacity and production has 
become very narrow. Production rose to 1,92,000 tons in 1956. 

The first newsprint mill in India went into production in January 
1955. It has an installed capacity of 30,000 tons, while the present internal 
demand is 70,000 tons a year. Output in 1956-57 amounted to 13,534 tons. 

Oil Production and Refining 

The country’s oil resources arc still poorly developed, about 66 lakh 
tons out of a total 70 lakh tons of her annual requirements being met from 
imports. The only producing oil field is in Assam, around Digboi. Oil has, 
however, been found in the neighbouring region of Naharkatiya and Moran 
and a number of wells have been drilled. The latter are expected to pro- 
vide 25 lakh tons of crude oil annually rising to 45 to 50 lakh tons when 
full production is established. When this materialises, about 40 per cent of 
the country’s requirements of the next few years may be met. 

Under this programme, test drilling is in progress at Jwalamukhi 
in Punjab, directly under the auspices of the Commission, and in the West 
Bengal basin where the Standard- Vacuum Oil Company is executing the 
work with financial participation by the Government. Geological and 
geophysical surveys are being carried out in Punjab, Rajasthan, Bombay, 
West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Assam. The search for oil is being carried 
out with assistance from certain foreign countries. 

At the commencement of the first Plan, practically the entire demand 
of the country for petroleum products was met by imports, as the output of 
the Assam Oil Company’s refinery at Digboi was a little more than 5 per 
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cent of the total requirements. The establishment of three refineries 
was accepted as part of the first Plan. Two of these have been set up 
at Trombay (near Bombay) by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company of 
New York and the Burmah Shell Group of London respectively, and the 
third by the Galtex Company at Visakhapatnam. The annual production 
capacity of all the refineries by the end of 1957 was expected to be about 
43 lakh tons in terms of crude processed petroleum. 

Coal 

The first coal companies were established in Bengal and Bihar in the 
middle of the 19th century. The production of coal showed a great improve- 
ment after 1927. After World War II, it rose steadily from 300 lakh tons 
in 1948 to the record figure of 394 lakh tons in 1956 as shown in tabic 
below. 


TABLE 178 

PRODUCTION OF COAL 


Year 

Production 
(In lakh tons) 

1947 






300.0 

1950 






319.9 

1951 






342.1 

1952 






362.3 

1953 






358.4 

1954 






1 367.7 

1955 






I 382.1 

1956 






394.3 


The target for coal output at the end of the second Plan is 600 lakh 
tons ; of the additional output of 220 lakh tons, 100 lakh tons will be in the 
private sector. 

Other Minerals 

Mineral output in 1956 valued at Rs. 125.5 crore accounted for 1.2 
per cent of the net national income of India. Bihar headed the States with 
an output of minerals valued at Rs. 40 crore, West Bengal and Madhya 
Pradesh coming next. The quantity index stood at 1 16.5 (base 1951 =100) 
compared with 112.6 in 1955. Table 179 overleaf shows the output and 
value of different minerals in 1955 and 1956. 

STATE-OWNED INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS 

In accordance with its industrial policy, the Government has estab- 
lished several new industries which are of national importance and beyond 
the resources of private enterprise. 

Sindri Fertiliser Factory 

The Sindri Fertiliser Factory, built by the state at a cost of about Rs. 
28 crore, is under the management of the Sindri Fertilisers and Chemicals 
(Private) Ltd. It went into production in 1951. In 1956-57, it produced 
3,33,705 tons of ammonium sulphate, thus exceeding the target for that 




TABLE US 

CM AND VALUE OF MINERALS PRODUCED 





1955 


1956 



CiuDtity 

Value 

(klliimiiinijiiisj 


Value 

(Imbivid n^j 

METALUG MINERALS 

(ii)T(rn)iii 






Cliroiiiitc 

tom 


2?,31 


1]M 



p 

3,23,15 

P 


Manganese ore 

thousand tons 

p 

18,32,68(i) 

(18,Sl,5d)(,) 

1,68? 

25,4?, 58(o) 
(12,9?, 5?)(.) 

(Ij Nini'fnnai 






Bamite 

loin 

81,112 

8,81 

91.225 

n.iA 

Coppaote 


SoS 

2,5?,59 

■■ 


Golil(() 

thousand ounces 

211 

5,38, H 

289 

5,?6,?3 

1,?8,12 

9,16 

llmcnite 

thousand tons 

251 

1,31,98 

336 

Lead (coacentrata) 

tons 

3,863 

?,61 

3,989 

Sivtr(t) 

thouiand ounca 

151 

5,?3 

185 

l/jiw 

4,38 

Wolliain ■ 

Cwti, 

12 

6 

38 

9 

23,16 

ZiacfcoitcenPate) 

tom 

P 

16,58 

6,880 

NONWALUG MINERALS 






Apatite 

tom 

5,562 

83 

8,?85 

1,32 

Asbestos 

tom 

1,39? 

?,623 

6,58 

1,238 

4,11 

Baryta 

tom 

1,31 

6,315 

1,8? 

Ghinatlay 

tbomaiid tom 

11? 

22,8? 

1?A 

2?,55 

Diamond) „ 

carats 

1,?8? 

d,85fd) 

1,499 

3, 27(d) 

Emerald 

thousand carats 

192 

6,3I(i) 

4?4 

2,4C(d) 


(i) EslW on It basin of cipori value per unit 
(i) Exports. 

(() Value of metals in tbe absence of tbe value of tbe ore, 

(il) Estimated. 

(rj In tbe case of inanjanese ore and mica tbe second set of Sjures given in bracbets represent tbe pit's moutb value of mine output. 

(]) Valuation of salt is based on tbe prices of salt M bj Govt. Salt lifotb and tbe average price of Rs. 2 1 per ton in tbe case of other producaii 
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year. A scheme to raise the output by about 60 per cent by utilising more 
gas from the Coke Oven Plant is now under way. The project is expected 
to be completed in 1958 and will result in the production of 70 tons of 
urea and 400 tons of ammonium sulphate nitrate (double salt) per day. 

Other Fertiliser Projects 

In order to meet the anticipated demand for nitrogenous fertilisers^ 
in the country, units are to be set up at Nangal, Neyveli and Rourkela with 
annual production capacities of 70,000 tons, 70,000 tons and 1,20,000 tons, 
respectively. The factory at Nangal will be an integrated unit for the 
production of 2,00,000 tons of ammonium nitrate fertiliser per annum and 
heavy water for the use of the Department of Atomic Energy, It is expected 
to go into production in 1960. 

Hindustan Cables 

To meet the requirements of the Posts and Telegraphs Department for 
telephone cables, the Hindustan Cables Factory, established at Rupnarainpur, 
West Bengal, began production in 1954. It has already exceeded its planned 
annual capacity of 470 miles and manufactured 610 miles of cables in 1956. 
The factory is being expanded to produce 1,000 miles of cables a year. It 
is also proposed to manufacture co-axial trunk telephone cables during the 
second Plan period. The additional plant will produce about 300 miles of 
co-axial cables annually, from 1959 onward. 

Hindustan Machine Tools 

The first batch of predominantly Indian lathes were produced in the fac- 
tory in May 1956, and the factory is now producing 25 lathes per month. 
The Company is also taking up the production of other machine tools such 
as milling machines, radial drills and grinding machines as part of a 
programme to diversify production. The aim is to produce, by 1960-61 
865, machines per annum. 

Hindustan Shipyard 

The Visakhapatnam Shipyard was acquired by the Government from 
the Scindia Steamship Navigation Company in March 1952. The manage- 
ment was entrusted to the Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., with two- thirds of the 
capital owned by the Government and the remainder by the Scindias. The 
Shipyard can build four modern diesel-propelled ships a year. 

So far, 19 sea-going ships of various types and sizes have been built 
here. During the second Plan period, 75,000 to 90,000 tons GRT are 
proposed to be produced (at an investment of Rs. 9.8 crore) against 50,000 
GRT during the first Plan period (at an investment of Rs. 6 crore). 

DDT Factory 

The Government of India has set up a DDT factory in Delhi with the 
assistance of UNIGRF and WHO (now UNTAA). The factory, which is 
managed by the Hindustan Insecticides (Private) Ltd. (authorised capital 
Rs. 1 crore), commenced production in April 1955 and produced 623 tons 
of technical DDT and 647 tons of formulated DDT during 1957. Doubling 
of the capacity was expected by March 1958. A second DDT factory 
(capital cost Rs. 7*9 lakh) is being set up at Alwaye in Kerala State 
(capacity 1400 ton* technical DDT). 
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Hindustan Antibiotics 

To meet the increasing demand for penicillin in the country, the 
Government set up a factory at Pimpri near Poona with the help of UNICEF 
and WHO (now UNTAA). Production began in August 1955. The 
nianagement of the factory vests in the Hindustan Antibiotics, Ltd., a State 
enterprise, with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores. 

During 1956, a rate of production of 141 lakh mega units of penicillin 
a year was achieved. Efforts are being made to manufacture bicillin and 
streptomycin. Twenty per cent of the production capacity of the factory 
will be devoted to bicillin. In 1957 production amounted to 236 lakh 
mega units. The cayjacity of the present plant will be expanded by GO 
per cent and annual production will rise to 260 to 280 lakh mega units by 
1959. 

National Instruments Factory 

The history of the National Instruments Factory dates b|j:k to 183Q. 
During World War II, it was converted into a full-fledged instruments 
factory. It produces 250 types of scientific and precision instruments, in- 
cluding hydrometers, measuring cylinders, barometers and monometers. 
It also produces students’ microscopes, demonstration eye-picces, Portion’s- 
barometers, drafting machines, profile projections, tank periscopes and tra- 
velling microscopes. The factory is shortly to undertake the production of 
optical and ophthalmic glass, as part of a programme to produce 50 tons 
of optical glass and 250 tons of ophthalmic glass annually. In June 1957 
the Factory was converted into a private limited company, 

Hindustan Aircraft 

In December 1940, the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., a joint stock com- 
pany, was established at Bangalore with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 
crore. The total subscribed capital of the company in March 1951 was 
Rs. 3.8 crore. The Government held shares worth Rs. 3.2 crore. 

In addition to the repair and maintenance of I.A.F. aircraft, the 
company has undertaken the assembly and manufacture of Vampire jet 
aircraft for the I.A.F. It also builds a trainer aircraft known as H.T.2, 
and manufactures all-steel rail coaches for the Indian railways and bus 
bodies for various State and private transport authorities. 

Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 

As part of a plan to achieve self-sufficiency in locomotives, the Govern- 
ment has established a locomotive factory at Chittaranjan in West Bengal. 
It functions under the Ministry of Railways. Originally designed to pro- 
duce 120 locomotives and 50 spare boilers a years, the factory has been ex- 
panded and it is now producing at the rate of 168 W.G. type locomotives 
a year which is the equivalent of over 200 standard-type locomotives. 
Eventually, the aim is to manufacture 300 standard-size locomotives a 
year. 

Integral Coach Factory 

The Integral Coacji Factory at Perambur went into production 
in October 1953. From 1959, 350 coaches arc to be manufactured 
annually. 
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Nahan Foundry 

The Nahan Foundry, Ltd., was inaugurated in October 1952, and the 
Government transferred the control of the Nahan Foundry (originally es- 
tablished in 1872 as a private organisation) to the company in January 
1953. It is now managed by a board of directors appointed by the Presi- 
<ient, who holds all shares. 

The foundry manufactures agricultural implements such as cane- 
crushers, etc. Owing to competition from private enterprise, the prodution 
of cane-crushers was curtailed after 1952-53 and the manufacture of cast 
iron anchor plates and certain non-ferrous articles for the railways and 
cast iron saddles for the Posts and Telegraphs Department was taken up 
instead. 

^ew Undertakings 

The second Plan envisages the construction in the public sector of 
three steel plants each of 10 lakh tons ingot capacity and the provision of 
facilities i%one of these for the production of 450,000 tons of foundry grade 
pig iron. The plant at Rourkela is expected to cost about Rs. 128 crorc 
during 1956-61 and to produce 720,000 tons of steel products per annum. 
The second plant at Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh, cstimacd to cost about Rs. 
110 crorc, is expected to provide 770,000 tons of salable steel, heavy and 
medium products, including 140,000 tons of billets for the re-rolling indus- 
try. The third plant at Durgapur in West Bengal is expected to cost about 
Rs. 115 crore* and to produce light and medium sections of steel and billets 
amounting to 790,000 tons per annum. Provision has also been made for 
the expansion of steel production by the Mysore Iron and Steel Works to 
100,000 tons by 1960-61. On completion of these projects, the annual 
value of the output of steel in the public sector will amount to about Rs. 120 
•crore as against the figure of about Rs. 1 crore at present. Further, an ex- 
portable surplus of about 300,000 tons of steel may be available. The 
second Plan provides Rs. 350 crore for the three steel projects of the Cen- 
tral Government and Rs. 6 crores for the expansion of the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works. A total production of about 20 lakh tons of finished steel 
is expected in 1960-61 from plants in the public sector. The management 
of all the three steel projects now vests in the Hindustan Steel (Private) 
Ltd. (originally set up in 1953 to implement the Rourkela project), now 
wholly owned by the Central Government (authorised capital Rs. 300 
crore) . j 

The development programme of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Fac- 
tory envisages the establishment of a heavy steel foundry, so that the re- 
quirements of heavy castings for the railways may be secured entirely from 
within the country. The heavy machinery industries provided in the pub- 
lic sector of the second Plan are : manufacture of electrical equipment 
(Rs. 20 crore and Rs. 25 crore for completion), expansion of Hindustan 
Machine Tools (Rs. 2 crore) ; and manufacture of industrial machinery 
and machine tools (NIDG Rs. 10 crore). 

For the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment, a Consultant’s 
Agreement was reached with a UK firm. The plant will be located at 
Bhopal. Total investment in about 7 to 8 years is estimated at Rs. 25 
crore and eventually to go up to Rs. 45 crore. Certain sections of the 
plant are expected to go into production by 1960. While heavy trans- 
formers, industrial motors, traction motors and switch-gears are likely to be 


• Estimated cost of plant only. 
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produced before the end of the second Plan, more basic items of equipment 
like hydraulic turbines and generators, and generators for diesel sets will be 
produced in the early years of the third Plan. 

The production of heav^^ industrial machinery will be specially fos- 
tered by the National Industrial Development Corporation (set up in Oc- 
tober 1954 as a Government-owned private limited company), for which 
Rs. 15 crore have been earmarked. W/ith such a basis for development, 
which heavy foundries, forges and structural shops will provide, satis- 
factory progress is likely during the second Plan in the production of indus- 
trial machinery. An agreement was reached in 1957 with the Government 
of USSR for assistance in establishing a heavy machine-building plant, 
a coal mining machinery plant and an optical glass factory in India. 

Having regard to the paucity of coal deposits in South India, high 
priority has been given to the development of the multi-purpose South 
Arcot Lignite Project at Neyvcli, involving a total investment of Rs. 68.8 
crore (Rs. 52 crore during the second Plan period). The development 
programme envisages the mining of 35 lakh tons per annum of lignite 
which is to be used for (i) generation of power, (ii) production of carbonised 
briquettes, and (iii) production of fixed nitrogen. 

The implementation of the Rourkcla Fertiliser Factory, the metre- 
gauge coach factory, the Neyveli Fertiliser Factory, and the aluminium 
plant included under the NIDG will now depend on the extent of foreign 
aid that may become available. 

The programme of development under the second Plan in the public 
sector of industry in terms of investment, capacity and estimated production, 
is shown in Table 180. 

DEVELOPMENT UNDER SECOND PLAN 

New investment in the organised industries during the second Plan 
will amount to Rs 1 ,094 crore, Rs. 524 crore in the public sector (besides 
Rs. 35 crore to be invested by the National Industrial Development Cor- 
poration) and Rs. 535 crore in the public sector. The proposed outlay in 
the private sector is mainly accounted for by iron and steel (Rs. 350 crore), 
fertilisers (Rs. 37 crore*), the heavy electrical plant (Rs. 20 crore), besides 
the South Arcot Lignite Project (Rs. 52 crore) and the expansion of the 
Hindustan Shipyard (Rs. 9.8 crore). The programme of the National 
Industrial Development Corporation provides for assistance to the cotton 
and jute textile industries in modernisation and also inchides projects for 
heavy foundries and forge-shops, structural fabrication, refractories, chemi- 
cal pulp for rayon and newsprint and intermediates for dyestufl's and drugs. 
The NIDG will also foster the establishment of a new^ unit for aluminium 
and the manufacture of heavy machinery and equipment for earth moving, 
mining etc., and also of rollers and rolling equipment required in ferrous 
and non-ferrous industries. A list of the industrial projects in the public 
sector (Central Government) is shown in Table 180. 

While the main emphasis during the first Plan period was on fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity, the main emphasis in the second Plan is on 

• This M exclusive of expenditure on the fertiliser plant under the South Arcot 
Lignite Project and on capacity for by-product ammonium sulphate in 
connection with the new steel plants. 
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lM)llSniiAl PROJECR W li PUBlJ^ SECTOR (CENTTUl GOVERNMENT EXaUSIVE OF SCHEMES OF NlllC) 


NimcofiiicScliciiK 

1 


As atVhe end of March 1956 


SecondFrYearPlan 

(195641) 

Invest- 

tnent(Ils., 

crores) 

2 

Capacity 

(1955-56) 

3 

Production 

(1935-56) 

♦ 

Invest- 
ment (Rs., 
aores) 

5 

Capacity 

(1960-61) 

6 

Esdmaicd production 
(196061) 

7 

Tliitt Steel Planti(RoiirkelJ, 
Bhilai and Durppurj 

I.I5 

" 


350 

Finished steel 23 laUitons 
and pig iron 6 8 lalth tons 
for foundries 

20lakhtonsof6nishcd 
steel and 4.5 lakh tons of 
pig iron for foimdria 

SoulhArcoi Lignite FroiccI 

y 



52.0(a) 

35 lakh tons of Ignite. 

7. H lakh tons of lignite 
hriguettes, 2.1 lakh KW 
of per, 70,000 tons of 
nitrogen 

35 lakh tons of lignite. 

7. 14 lakli Ions of lignite 
hrigiielles, 2 1 lakh KW 
of power, 20,000 tons of 
nitrogen (1) 

SinJti Fertiliser Factory 

28 

10,000 tons of 
nitrogen 

66,000 Ions of 
nitrogen 

7 

1.17 lakh loos of nitrogen 

1.17 lakh tons of nitrogen. 

Nanpl FeriiliMiii-Heavy 
Water Factory 




22 

70,000 tons of nitrogen 

40,000 loos of tiitrogcn([) , 

Hindustan Shipyard 

so 

(IJol-SS) 

- 

50, i CRT 
(1951-56) 

9.8 

- 

75,i-PGRT 

(1956-61) 

Roiirkla Fertiliser Factory 

- 

- 

- 

8 

80,000 lorn of nitrogen 

70,000 tons of nittogeo[il) 

Heavy Electrical Plant 

0.2 

- 

- 

20,0(r) 

- 

55511 commence production 
in 1961 

HinduitanhlachineTooli 

it 

NA 

Lathes and com- 
ponents worth 
Rs.0 25ccore 

2.0 

865 lathes, milling ai|j 
driling machines 

Eguipment worth over 
RsJerore 

D.DI Factory 

D.S 

700 tom 

2Miom 

1.0 

2,800 tons 

2500 tom 




mntui FROJECIS in m FUBUG sector (central government exclusive OT sett OF NlDC-(y.) 




As at the end of March 1956 


Second Five-Year Plan 
(1960-61) 

Name of tbe Scheme 

Invest, 
ment (Rs. 
crores) 

Capacity 

(1955.56) 

Production 

(1955-56) 

Invest- 
ment (Rs, 
icotcs) 

Capacity 

(1960-61) 

Estimated production 
ll960-6lj 

Hindustan Antibiotics 

2.1 

48 lakh mega 
units 

664 lakb mega 
units 

1.0(1) 

240 lakb mega units and 
15,0«)to20,ikg,of 
streptomycin 

240 lakh mega units and 
15,000 kg. of streptomydn 

Hindustan Cables 

1.6 

410 miles of cable 

(single shift) 

525 miles of cable 

0,5 

1,000 milts of cable and 

300 miles of co-axial cable 

1,000 miles of cable and 

300 miles of co-axial cable 

National Insiruinents Factory 
(including Optical glass 

0.6 

Instruments worth 
Rs. 40 lakh 

Instruments worth 
Rs. 14.2 lakb 

0.65 

N.A, 

N,A, 

project) 







Salt development 

0.3 


846 lakb mds. 
(pubic and 
private sectors) 

2,0 

mm 

1,000 lakb maunds (public 
and private sectors) 

Cbittaranjan Locomotive 

116 

120 locomotives 

1251ocomoives 

5,0 

300locomoives 

llocomotivcs 

Works 







Integral Coacb Factory 

5,2 

- 

20 coaches 


350 coaches 

350 coaches 

New Metre Gauge Coacb 

N1 

- 

Nil 

■10,0 

200 coaches 

200 coaches 

Factory 







Engineering shops for spare 

1 

- 

Nil 

2,0 

N,A, 

NA 

parts 







Indian Telephone Industries 

<■1(3) 


Telephones 50,000; 
Exchange ines 

35, i 

0,5 


Telephones 60,000; Ex. 
change lines 40,000 

Teleprinter Factory 

- 

- 

- 

0.75 

N,A. 

N,A, 

Security Paper mI 

15,6 


1 

2.5 

501,7 

1,500 tons 

1500 tons 


(dl Tbe total cost of tlic project on completion is estimated at about Rs. bS.Sb ccore. (i) Expected to be in full produedoo 
by December ISbO, (c) Expected to be in full production by IW. (ij Expected to be in lull production 
by tbe end ol I9b9. Tbe total cost of tbe project is estimated at Rs Ib.O crore and tbe provision now made svill be 
itviewed at tbe appropriate stage, (t) Tbe total cost of tbe project on completion is estimated at about Rs. ib crore. 
(]j Later raised to Rs. A crore. (gj Excludes Rs. 31 labb invested by tbe Mysore Govenunent. 


33S 
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the expansion of capital and producer goods industries with a view to firmly 
laying the foundations of industrial progress. 

The following order of priorities has been laid down in the industrial 

field: 


(z) increased production of iron and steel and of heavy chemicals,, 
including nitrogenous fertilisers, and development of the heavy 
engineering and machine building industries ; 

(n) expansion of capacity in respect of other developmental commo- 
dities and producer goods such as aluminium, cement, chemi- 
cal pulp, dyestuffs and phosphatic fertilisers, and of essential 
drugs ; 

(m) modernisation and re-equipment of important national indus- 
tries such as jute and cotton textiles and sugar ; 

(iw) fuller utilisation of the existing installed capacity in industries 
where there are wide gaps between capacity and production; 
and 

(d) expansion of capacity for consumer goods, keeping in view the 
requirements of common production programmes and the 
production targets for the decentralised sector of industry^ 

The industry-wise break-up of the total outlay of Rs. 1,094 crorc in 
the public and private sectors during the second Plan is shown below. As 
much as 45.9 per cent and 13.7 per cent of the total investment is accounted 
for by the metallurgical and engineering (heavy and light) industries, res- 
pectively. 


TABLE 181 

INDUSTRY-WISE BREAK UP OF TOTAL OUTLAY 



Amount 
(//i cTores of 
rupees) 

Percentage 
of total 
investment 

Metallurgical industries . . . . . . 

502.5 

45.9 

Engineering industries 

150.0 

13.7 

Chemical industries 

132.0 

12.0 

Cement, electric porcelain and rcfr^torics . . 

93.0 

8.5 

Petroleum refining 

i 10.0 

0.9 

Paper, newsprint and security paper 

1 54.0 

5.0 

Sugar 

1 51.0 

4.7 

Cotton, jute, woollen and silk yarn and cloth 

36.3 

3.3 

Rayon and staple fibre 

24,0 

2.2 

Others 

41.5* 

3.8 


Percentage increases in capacity and production during the second 
Plan for (z) representative capital and producer goods industries and (zz) 
a number of important consumer goods industries, are shown below in 
Table 182. 


The proposed percentage increases in both capacity and production 
in the case of capital and producer goods industries are relatively high. An 
appreciable increase in the production of some consumer goods industries 

• Includes an investment of Rs. 29.0 crorc in respect of mining and power 
generation under the South Arcot Lignite Project, 
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is expected, although expansion of capacity is considered necessary only on 
a modest scale. In the case of a few industries including cotton textiles, 
tanning and leather footwear, soap, vegetable oils and matches, limitations 
have been imposed on the expansion of the organised sector in the interest 
of the cottage and small-scale units. The existing capacity in the organised 
sector of these industries, supplemented by what the decentralised sector 
may be reasonably expected to produce, will be adequate to meet all fore- 
seeable demands. It is also proposed that most of the targets other than those 
for heavy industries like iron and steel have to be kept under constant re- 
view and must not be treated as fixed and immutable. 

Table 183 shows for 46 categories of industries, installed capacity and 
production in 1955-56 and the targets set under the second Plan. 


3'ABLE 182 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 1960-61 OVER 1955-56 


I Capacity ! Production 


Capital and Producer Goods Industries 


Finished steel 
Aluminium 
Ferro-manganesc . . 

Nitrogenous fertilisers 
Phosphatic Icrtiliscrs 
Soda ash 
Caustic soda 

Plastic moulding po^vdcra 

Dyestuffs 

Power alcohol 

Cement 

Refractories 

Structural fabrication 

I..ocomotivrs 

Elrcfric tran.s formers 

Industrial machinery — cotton, jutr, ccinrnl, sugar 
and paper 
Benzol 


Consumer Goods Industries 

Sugar 

Rayon and staple fibre 
Cotton textiles 
(a) Yarn 
(h) Cloth 
Woollen textiles 

(a) Yarn 

(b) Cloth 

Glass and glasswtire 

Bicycles 

Soap 

Vanaspati 

Paper and paper board 


260 

i 231 

300 

233 

514 

— 

349 

277 

243 

500 

IBl 

18B 

241 

275 

986 

1,362 

309 

450 

33 

100 

224 

1B3 

125 1 

186 

121 

178 

135 

125 

128 

116 

— 

471 

567 

900 

44 

24 

162 

246 

13.0 

19.6 

Negligible 

29.2 

19.7 

25.0 

4.2 

34.2 

16.2 

60,0 

17.8 

81.6 

5.0 

50.0 

Nil 

48.1 

114 

75 



PROGRESS or mniYi GAPACCIYANDPRODUCnON 


yulriei 

Uiiil 

Rated tapadly 

Frodul 

don 

Renatb 


■ 

Levels estimated 
bbebeei 
achieved by 
1355-56 

Target for 

Levels estimated 
to be been 
achieved by 
1355-56 

Target for 
136061 









], Inn) aid Steel 







(il Pi;iroDfotUrie) .. 

Tbomaiiiltoiis 

i 

380 

380 

750 


(gjfiM steel (main 
piQiluceisoiily) 

)) 

1,306 

1,680 

1,300 

1,3«) 


2, Fesro-maii^ese 

Tons 

P[s) 

1,71,600 

- 

1,P 

(i) By blast SitiiaK 

S, Aliiiiiiii 

« 

1^00 

P 

7,1 

25, i 

[UCUIDU 

R MedanicilEiigiiiectiiii 
hihatriti 

i Indiistnalinacliiiiety 
(i] Coltutexlilc 
(aj CanUngen^es 

Number 

1 

^ 1 

132 

1 

1 

1 618(5) 


1 

(5)1355 

(ij Spiiiiib;nii;bies 

II ^ 

1,536 

- 

i 863(5) 

- 


(c) Looms 

1) 

P 

”* 1 

' 2,787(5) 

- 


(g]Jateteiilile 

Value ioRs,, 

- 

- 

y6((j 

2,5 

(cjl331 

(ii'i] Cemeot 

ciures 

11 



i 

0,56(t) 

2,0 


(«ij Sugar 

II 

1 

I 

0, 28(c) 1 

2,5 


(r) Paper 

II 



negligible | 

1,0 


(njPr^ .. 

H 

* 


ncgbgible 

2,0 1 

1 

i 




PROGRESS OF IHISlRYi CAPACITY A1 PRODUCnON-(M,) 


iii 

ictooli 


S. Structural fabricalion 
S. Railway rolni 


111 ! ,, 
([) Passenger coadia 


Unit 


isumtier 


Remarb 


Levels estimated 


1355-55 


S, Automobile and allied indusirii 


tries 


CRT 


in 


Target for 

1353-51 


I Levels estimated 
to have been 
aebieved by 
1355-56 


Target for 


1,133 


*“i/i 

wl/l 


[i] Of tbe value of 
Rs.L3crore 
(r) Of tbe value of 
Rs.3,3crore 


period 1351-55 


(?) 1851-55 
II I35M1 



TABLE lli3 

PROGRESS OF NHISTRYi mm AND FRODUCnON-[U) 


Induiiltici 

Unit 

Rated capacity 

Froducction 

Remarks 

1 


mi 


Levels estimated 
to have been 
achieved by 
1955-56 

Target for 
1966-61 


II. Bicycia 

Thousand 

IM 

895 

550 

l,250(j) 

(l) Includes 250,000 

bicycles by the 

decentralised 

sector 

II Sewin^niacliiiia 

* 

• 

Thousand 

16.5 

85 

110 

300(1) 

(1) Includes 80,000 
domestic sewing 
machines by the 
decentralised 
sector 

1). Hdcaiie lantern! 

)I 

5.0N 

5,5(« 

5,i 

6,000 


G. EhttilcEiigiiKetiiigyiBtfiea 

li £kclnclraii!foniicn(MV 


657 


629 

1 OfA 


andbelmv) 

Thousand KVA 

L5I1() 

1,360 


15. %tricinoti)rs(2(KIH.P. and 







i)elow) 

16. Electric cables and .virc! 

Thousand HP 

265 

i 

271 

600 

( 

1 


.A.C.S.R. conductors 

Tons 

15,57(1 

21,570 

8,730 

18, i 

1 


17. EIcctricFans .. 

Thousand 

f 

i 

280 

600 


IS. Electric bps .. 

1 

36, i 

50, i 

! 27,000 

1 

50, i ' 


19. Drybatlcries .. 

Lakh 

I250[l) 

2,250 

1,610 

2,250(1) 

(1) Asreassessalby 

the Development 
Wing 


PROGRESSOFINDUSTRYi GAPAGina FRODUGTION-[Uj 


Imiifitrict 

Unit 

Rated capacity 

Producetion 

Remarlis 


1 

Levels estimated 
to have been 
achieved by 
1555-56 

Target for 

iseo-fil 

Levels estimated 
to have been 
achieved by 
1555.56 

Target for 
1560-61 


20. Stonfebiliaia 

Number 

2,50, i(l) 

3,50,000 

2,58,i 

3,M,iW 

(iti) Additional 

75,000 from 
decentralised 
sector 

21. Ridiotcccivcnlor^uoi 







Kctor) 

Ibousand 

213 

213 

I32(n) 

2M5(s) 

(rij Including the 
decentralised 
sector 

D. ChaiiinludAllitillndattnes 

22. FertilixR 
(i) Nilnpoii! 







(in terms of fixed nilrop) 

Thousand tori 

85 i 

1 : 

. i 

280 


ji) Pbosphalic .. .. i 

)> I 

35 1 

120 ^ 

20 

120 ; 


23. Heavy Gbemicals ' 


1 

1 




(i) Siilpbuticacid 

Thousand Ions | 

242 

1 1 

1/0 

4(0 


(ijSodaash .. 

)i 

50 

253 ! 

80 

230(.) 

(d) Gross production 

(() Caustic soda 


44 

150 i 

36 ' 

I35(() 1 


24, Dyestuffs 

lib lb. 

60 

2J0 1 

40 

220 i 


2S. Drugs and pbamiaccuticals ., 







jjj Sulpba drugs 

Thousand lb. 

880 

1 

N.A. 

880 


(i) Penicillin .. 

Labh mega units 

125 

1 

66 : 

i 


(()DDT .. .. 

Tons 

M 1 

2,8(« 

m i 

2.i 1 

(f) 1555 

(d| Streptomycin 

Kilograms 

- 

I8,i 


I8,i 

2fi. Hasdes: Synthetic moulding 




i 



powder 

Tons 

1,180 

12,010 

125 ; 

1 

10,i 

! 



1 -f-e 



TABLE 183 

progress OF MY: GAFACTTY A1 PR0DUGII0N-(C9flli/.) 


Iniliiiiriti 



Ralcdcipacity 


I 

! PloduClioD 


Remarb 




Levels esdnated 

Target for 

Lei'elsestiniatec 

Target for 





nH 

to have been 













1955.56 



1953-56 



27, PainlsandvaniislK) 








(a) rady nixed paiol), 








vaniesaiidenaineli 

Tons 

65,600 


P 

39,1 

m 


(ilNitrodliilaselacquen 

Gallons 

8,1000 

5. 

10,000 

3,P 

5,P 


28. ^ap 

29. Taminfandfootwcar-Lealliet 

Thousand tons 

3« 


357 

200 

1 


footwear 

Labh pairs 

- 


— 

885 

1,020 


30, RubSfftnaouiacturH 








(a) Autoulile tyres 

Thousand 

950 


l,i 

910 

1,460 


(() Biq'cle tyres ' 

)l 

6,W 

ll,i 

5,750 

11,1 


SI. (a) Paper and Paperboard .. 

Thousand tons 

210 


tso 

200 

350 


(ij Newsprint 

Tons 

30, i 


M 

4,200 

P 

j 

!2. Ccmat 
si Glass and Glassware 
(a) Sheet glass .. ] 

(bj Blown-ware and pressed ^ 
ware J 

St. Fetrolcuinprodncis 

Thousand tons 

j 

t,931 

i 


6,i 

4,600 

13,i 


1 

Tons 

2,91,i 

J). 

0,i 

1,25,000 

2,M,1 


Lath tons [of 
crude processed) 

36,25 


43 

36 

43 


SS, Power and industrial alcobol 








(a) Powerabhol 

lihgalons 

150 


360 

100 

180 


(i) Industrial alcobol 


. 120 


JUv 

50 

120 


L Totalelssilisitsjti 

36, Cotton 








(a) Yam 

lib lb, 

P(}) 

20,1 

P0[r) 

19,1 

(g) As in January 







1956 





PROGRESS OF mmi mcmfiiiPRODucnoN-(CM. 


Induliia 

Unit 

Rated capacity 

Froduclioit 


Levels estimated 
to have been 
achieved 
1955-S6 

Target for 
1960-61 

Levels esdmated 
to have been 
achieved by 
1955-56 

Target for 
196^1 

IVCIMJLS 

Potb .. 

(i)li „ 

Ui yards 

49,500(}) 

49,500 

51,i(r) 

50,ior 


(ii) Hauilooiii 

Laldi yards 



i 

14,8i0(r) 

55, i 
30,000 or 

(r)1955 

SI. Jute 

Hiousandtons 

1,2m 

1,200 

1,150 

35,i(r) 

i;m 

(r) includes power 
loom prodp also 

Sll. Woollen laDukturei 
(i) Wool lops 

Mill. 

- 

90 

: 

90 


ji) Woobond wonted yim 

I! 

1 

455 

216 

210 


(() WooUcncloiii 

Mhyards 

i 

i 

149 

200 

! 


F, Tinlitr Indnstriei 

39. Maldin 

Mb ^oss boxes 

353 

353 

1 

320 

350(1) 

[I] Includes deccn. 

h’Siicpn w\r\f 

10. Plywood 

lib sq. feet 

1,506 

1,615 

1,IM 

1,3M to 

udiucu sciior 

G, FwdlnilutriM 

11. Salt .. .. 

Tbousandinds. 



64, MO 

15M 

1,00, i 


12. Su^(it| 

Tbousandloos 

1,140 

2,500 

1,620 

2^50 

(n) Froduedon 

li Vo^bbili .. 

)l 



1, 160(e) 

2, 114(e) 

igiires relate to 
sugar season 
(e) Includes cocoa. 

H, Vanajpali 

» 

445 

445 

210 

4M 

nutoi 

IS. UandooofixtiQDery 
[({Siicuils „ ' „ 

Tons 

33,150 

33,150 

11,115 

15, i 

Organised seclot only 

ji) Wcclionery 

Tons 

P 

P 

1,640 

10,i 


K. Fruit and vefciaUe 
praervatioo ,, „ 


_ 


20, i 

P 
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PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 


Tea, coffee and rubber plantations cover less than 0.4 per cent of the 
cropped area and arc concentrated mainly in the north-east and along the 
south-west coast. They provide employment for over 12 lakh persons and 
India earns a large amount of foreign exchange from their exports, lea 
alone accounting for over Rs. 100 crore. Coffee and rubber, which used 
to be important export commodities, are now largely consumed within the 
country. The cropped area and tile production of each of the three 
plantation industries in recent years are given in the table below : 

I’ABLE 184 

PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 


Vear 

Area under 

Production 


cultivation 

(thousand lb.) 


(thousand acres) 


Tea 



1947 

7GG 

5,61,740 

1948 

768 

5,77,807 

1949 

772 

5,85,030 

195U 

777 

6,07,318 

1951 

782 

6.41,079 

1952 

778 

6,75,270 

1953 

776 

5,88,733 

1954 

779 

6, 46, 000(a) 

1955 

791 

6,76,000 

1956 

792 

6,57,800 

Coffee 



1947 

215 

34,971(6) 

1948 

218 

34,909 

1949 

223 

43,362 

1950 

i 224 

54,322 

1951 

1 230 

54,538 

1952 

i 230 

47,800 

1953 

1 232 

55,616 

1954 

246 

— 

1955 

i 253 

58,653 

1956-57 

! 1^54 

42,400 (Lons) 

Rubber 

i j 


1947 

i : 

32,367 

1948 

: 160 

35,863 

1949 

162 ' 

33,941 

1950 

144 

31,829 

1951 

1 148 

32,033 

1952 

! 169 

35,996 

1953 

1 169 

44,700 

1954 

i 172 

43,266 

1955 

! 174 

49,540 

1956 

! 

23,444 (tons) 


i 


(fl) According to the Tea Board. 

(fr) In terms of cured coffee. 

In 1954, Rs. 113 crore wxrc • invested in the tea industry which 
employed 9,93,594 persons (including 64,371 temporarily employed), 
There were in 1953-54 11,990 coffee estates employing 1,76,012 per- 
sons (including 63,008 temporarily employed) and 14,378 rubber estates 
which employed 48,352 persons (including 13,537 temporarily employed). 



Plantation tnqtn^ Commission 

The Plantation Inquiry Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in April 1954 to conduct a comprehensive inquiry into the 
economic conditions and problems of the tea, coffee and rubber industries. 
In its report on the tea industry, submitted in August 1956, the Commis- 
sion suggested : (i) the creation of a Tea Replanting Fund to be used for 

the purpose of replanting tea bushes, to which each grower should contri- 
bute Rs. 50 per acre every year ; and (ii) the drawing up by the Tea Board 
of a programme of phased replanting of tea bushes as well as replacement 
and renewal of machinery and equipment. The report estimates that tea 
production in the country may rise to 7,100 lakh lb. per year by the end of 
the second Plan, representing an increase of about 4.55 lakh lb. over the 
present level of production. 

In July 1957, Government announced acceptance of certain recom- 
mendations of the Commission and rejection of certain others; decision 
on a few other recommendations is still pending. The Government 
rejected the plea for abolishing the managing agency system in Indian- 
owned tea gardens and for prohibiting withdrawals from reserve funds 
for declaring dividends. The Government has accepted (i) that the Tea 
Board should inquire periodically into the retail price structure of tea 
with a view' to prev^enling unduly high prices ; (n) that special investigations 
should be held into the difficulties of small packaging firms ; {Hi) 
that an enquiry will be held into the conditions of the heavily indebted 
estates and economically w'eak gardens, mostly held by Indians ; (iv) that 
co-operative efforts among tea growers should be promoted and voluntary 
amalgamation of small gardens encouraged ; (v) that the Industrial Finance 
Corporation and the State Financial Corporations should provide long- 
term finance to the tea industry while the State Bank of India should look 
after the need of working capital. 

The main recommendations of the Commission in respect of coffee 
are : (f) the creation of a Replanting Fund to which every estate of 25 

acres and above should contribute a fixed sum ; (ii) the regulation of area 
under ^^joffee according to the needs of production ; (m) the fixation by an 
independent expert body of the price to be paid to the producer ; {iv) the 
handing of export trade in coifee directly by the Coffee Board ; (z^) rational 
distribiUion of profit; and (t^i) the adjustment of excise duty on different types 
of coffee according to their market value. 

For the rubber industry, the Plantation Enquiry Commission recom- 
mended that (i) 1.2 lakh acres of land should be brought under high-yield- 
ing rubber by 1965 to meet the increasing internal demand ; (ii) the target of 
replanting 70,000 acres, for which a scheme was already sanctioned by the 
Government of India, should be reached within seven years; (Hi) an area 
of 50,000 acres should be set apart for planting with high-yielding trees. 
The Commission also suggested that out of the 70,000 acres for replanting, 
half should be earmarked for small growers holding 50 acres and less each 
and the other half for estates of over 50 acres. The area of 50,000 acres for 
new planting should also be distributed likewise. 

SMALL-SCALE AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Although there has been considerable development of large-scale 
industries, India remains mainly a country of small-scale production. It is 
estimated that there are about 2 crore persons engaged in cottage indus- 
tries. The handloom industry alone employs 50 lakh people or nearly as 
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many as are employed in all other organised industries, including large- 
scale industries, mines and plantations. 

The work of organising these small industries is primarily the respon- 
sibility of the State Governments. To supplement their effort, the Central 
Government has set up six organisations, namely, (z) the All-India Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission ; («) the All-India Handicrafts Board ; 
(zzz) the All-India Handloom Board ; (iv) the Small-scale Industries Board ; 
(v) the Coir Board; and (i»i) the Silk Board. 

Financial assistance to small industries is given both by the Govern- 
ment and banking institutions. Recently, measures were taken to make 
this assistance more effective. During 1957-58 loans to the extent of Rs. 3 . 3 
crore and grants totalling Rs. 1.1 crore were sanctioned to State Govern- 
ments for the development of the small-scale industries. Sanction has been 
given so far for the establishment of 55 industrial estates, of which 1 1 have 
started functioning. The entire cost of starting these estates is advanced 
as loans by the Centre to the State Governments. The Plan ceiling for 
industrial estates has been increased from Rs. 10 crore to Rs. 15 crore. 

The programme of technical assistance to small-industries has been 
undertaken directly by the Central Government. Four regional institutes 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras have already started functioning. 
Five major institutes at Trivandrum, Hyderabad, Patna, Rajkot and 
Ludhiana as well as 7 branch institutes at Bangalore, Hubli, Indore, 
Cuttack, Gauhati, Agra and Allahabad, were set up during 1956-57. Ex- 
perts arc also brought in from abroad to help these industries in technical 
matters and Indian technicians sent for training abroad, both with assis- 
tance from the Ford Foundation. 

Another significant development was the establishment of the 
National Small Industries Corporation in February 1955. Its Contract 
Division has established liaison with Government purchase departments 
and has evolved a workable arrangement for giving contracts to small 
units. Central Government purchases of cottage and small-scale industries 
products in 1955-56 amounted to Rs, 3 ’4 crore. The Corporation has 
introduced a scheme for hire purchase of machinery and equipment 
needed by small units ; machinery worth Rs. 42 lakh have already been 
delivered under this scheme. 

For the development of small industries, the Community Projects Ad- 
ministration has appointed block level industrial officers in a number of 
Community Projects and National Extension Service blocks. An inten- 
sive development programme has been introduced in 26 selected areas. 

Special attention has been paid to the marketing of handicrafts both 
in India and abroad. Mobile exhibition units have been sent round the 
country and funds allocated for the exhibition of metalware, bamboowarc, 
etc. Handicrafts Weeks have been celebrated in several States. Plans 
have now been drawn up for the building of a museum of handicrafts in 
Delhi. 

Central expenditure on the development of village and small indus- 
tries incurred through the various Boards during the first Plan period is 
given in Table 185. 
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TABLE 185 


(In erores of rupees) 



1951-56 

Handloom 

12.2 

Khadi 

12.3 

Village Industries 

2.9 

Small-scale Industries 

4.4 

Handicrafts 

0.8 

Sericulture 

0.7 

Coir 

0.3 

TOTAL 

33.6 


The second Five-Year Plan includes a provision of Rs. 200 crore for 
the development of village and small industries. The allocation of this sum 
is as follows : 


TABLE 186 


Industry 


Outlay 
(In erores of 
rupees) 

Handloom 



Cotton weaving 


56.0 

Silk weaving 

, , 

1.5 

Wool weaving 

• • 

2.0 

Khadi 


59.5 

Wool spinning and weaving 


1.9 

Decentralised cotton spinning and khadi 

•• 

14.8 

Village Industries 


16.7 

Hand-pounding of rice 


5.0 

Vegetable oil (ghani) 


6.7 

Leather footwear and tanning (village) 


5.0 

Gur and khandsari 


7.0 

Cottage match 


1.1 

Other village industries 


14.0 

Handicraftfl 


38.8 

9.0 

Small iBCale induatrles 

• - 

55.0 

Other Industries 



Sericulture 

. p 

5.0 

Coir spinning and weaving 

. . 

1.0 

General schemes (administration, researchi etc.) 

•• 

15.0 

TOTAL 

-• 

200.0 , 
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Khadi Industry 

Financial assistance to the Khadi industry is given by the All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission through co-operatives, registered 
societies and, where they exist, the Boards set up by the State Govern- 
ments. To encourage the production of Khadi, a subsidy of three annas 
in a rupee is allowed to the consumer, while a subsidy of five annas per 
square yard is given to those who produce Khadi for their own use and of 
six annas a rupee to centres engaged in the production and sale of Khadi. 

These measures have led to a significant improvement in the produc- 
tion and sale of Khadi, as the following figures will indicate : 


TABLE 187 


{In lakhs of nipe€s) 


Year 

Value of production 

Value of sale 

1952-53 

194 

195 

1953-54 

173 

108 

1954-55 

331 

2G8 

1955-56 

478 

1 426 

1956-57* 

433 

477 


Ambar Charkha 

A decision was recently taken to introduce an improved type of spin- 
ning unit called Ambar Charkha. This has 4 spindles and enables a spin- 
ner to produce about 6 hanks a day in 8 working hours. The Karve 
Committee on Village and Small-scale Industries (1955) recommended 
that the additional requirements of cloth during the period of the second 
Plan should be met from the decentralised sector. Some 3,000 lakh yards 
of cloth arc to be produced by the handlooms from hand-spun Ambar 
yarn. 


The Ambar Charkha Enquiry Committee, appointed by the Govern- 
ment in March 1956, came to the conclusion that the Ambar Charkha 
could be recommended as a most suitable spinning unit. The Government 
accordingly sanctioned the introduction of 75,000 Ambar charkhas during 
1956-57, involving about Rs. 4 crore as grants and loans. Up to the mid- 
dle of March 1957, nearly 72,000 Ambar charkhas were manufactured, 5.6 
lakh lbs. of yarn was spun, and 14.8 lakh sq. yards of cloth was woven. 

The main purpose of decentralised spinning on an extensive scale is 
to provide the requirements of handlooms which are otherwise completely 
dependent upon mill yarn and also to offer prospects of part-time and 
full-time cm^byment to several lakhs of unemployed and under-employed 
persons in the country. Already till March 1957, the Ambar charkha 
programme created employment opportunities for over 75,000 persons. 
Altogether, during 1956-57 21 '18 lakh full-time and part-time jobs were 
created through the development of Kh^di and village industries. 


•Up to February 19S7 





ASSISTANCE TO SMALL INDUSTRIES 


THE NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION was set up by the | 
Government of India to provide assistance to small industrial | 
units in the country so as to improve their production, quantita- ^ 
tively and qualitatively, and to create conditions conducive to % 
their planned and healthy development. i 

Five separate Divisions of the Corporation are executing five S 
specific tasks, one each. K 

THE GOVERNMENT PURCHASE DIVISION Is helping small units in | 

getting contracts from Government Purchasing Agencies besides ^ 
encouraging their establishment as anclllaries to large industrial K 
units. K 

THE HIRE PURCHASE DIVISION supplies Industrial machinery and | 

machine tools for the production of consumer goods and spare- K 
parts on Hire-Purchase basis. K 

THE MARKETING DIVISION assists in the marketing of small industry || 
products by retailing, publicising and conducting research g 
through mobile sales vans, and encouraging their standardisa- K 
tion by opening wholesaling depots in centres of particular i 
industries and marketing them under the Corporation's quality | 
mark "JANSEVAK", | 

THE INDUSTRIAL ESTATES DIVISION has been entrusted by the | 
Government to construct two Industrial Estates at Okhia ( Delhi ) | 
and Naini ( Allahabad ). the estate will provide factory- || 
accommodation equipped with modern amenities at very low | 
rent to small industries. The first phase of the estates has been | 
constructed and the Okhia Estate has since been formly inaugu- E 
rated by the Prime Minister. K 

THE PROJECTS DIVISION. The Corporation has been entrusted the i 
responsibility of implementing the scheme for setting up and | 
running two proto-type production-cum-training centres at Delhi R 
and Rajkot. The centres are being set up in collaboration with K 
the West German Government and the U.S. Technical Co-opera- || 
tion Mission respectively. They will produce proto-types of K 
machines and machine tools for commercial exploitation by || 
small manufacturers as also impart training to skilled personnel % 
for manning small scale industries. R 
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The salt of the earth.,. 


. . . looks grey and impure. Ycl, mined and refined, 
it is a source of wealth; a commodity man has 
needed through the ages. 

Oil, too, needs expert processing and grading 
before it becomes useful to man. And MOBIL 
Industrial Lubricants are the result of 92 years* 
research and experience in the field of industrial 
lubrication. 


Correct Lubrication is a regular programme. 
It means the right Mobil product for the right 
part at the right time ! Such a programme will cut 
maintenance costs and boost production in your 
plant. Ask our Technical Department for their 
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Partners 
in the Plans 
for Prosperit y! 


For over a quarter of a ecntury tho 
Walchand Group Industries have been 
creditably serving India in National 
projects and in private industrial undertakings. 
In planning and construction, the 
Walchand Group exercise a thoroughness 
and perfection entirely their own . , . 
qualities that have won them the 
confidence of the Nation. And again 
today, the Walchand Group are partners 
in the gigantic plans for prosperity, 
contributing their best to the country’s 
sweeping industrial progress! 
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CHAPTER XXV 


TRADE 

EXTERNAL TRi\DE 

The total value of India’s foreign trade (imports and exports including 
re-exports) during 1955-56 amounted to Rs. 1,314 crorc — imports Rs. 705 
crore and exports Rs. 609 crorc. The corresponding (provisional) figures 
for 1956-57 were as follows: total trade Rs. 1,440 crorc, imports Rs. 840 
crore and exports Rs. 600 crorc. The value of India’s imports, exports and 
the total value of her foreign trade since 1951-52 are given below. 

TABLE 188 

FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA* 





(By Sea, Air 

Imports *• 

and Land) 

i 

i 

Exports 

( hi rrores of rupees) 

Year 

Sea and 
Air 

Land 

Total 

(less 

transit 

trade) 

' Sea and 

1 Air 

Land 

Total 

(less 

transit i 
trade) 

Value of 
Foreign 

1 racle 

1951-52 

863.48 

80.45 

943 13 

! 715.69 

27.14 

732.99 

1 1.676.12 

1952-53 

644.91 

25.16 

669.88 

i 559.23 

18.84 

577.37 

1,247.25 

1953-54 

549.12 

22.93 

571.93 

i 523.20 

7.46 

530 62 

1,102.55 

1954-5s') 

633.05 

23.39 

656.26 

1 588.24 

5.73 

593.54 

1,249.80 

1955-56 

675.63 

29.35 

704 81 

i 603.32 

6.21 

609.41 

1,314.22 

1 956-57* •*♦ 


840 11 

i 


600.37 

1,440.48 


During all these years India was having an adverse balance of mcr- 


chandise trade. The balance of trade since 1951 -.52 is 

I’ABLE 189 

BALANCE OF MERCHANDISE TRADE 

sho\vn below : 

[In crore s of rupees) 

1951-52 

—210.14 

1952-53 

— 92.51 

1953-54 

- 41.31 

1954-55 

- 62.72 

1955-56 

— 95.40 

1956-57***** 

--239.74 


♦Source: Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (Sec p. 212, Report 
on Currency and Financcy 1956-57, Reserve Bank of India). 

♦♦Exclude the value of certain special imports of foodgrains and stores qf which 
full particulars were not available. 

♦♦♦Figures are inclusive of re-exports and are on f,o,b. basis. 

♦♦♦♦Provisional. 

♦•** ♦Provisional, 
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Balance of Payments 

The following table shows the current balance of payments position 
during 1955-56 and 1956-57, after taking into account net invisible receipts 
and official donations.* 


TABLE 190 

CURRENT BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Imports c.i.r. (private and Government) 
Exports f,p.b. 

Trade Balance 
Oflicial Donations 
Other Invisibles (net) 

Current Balance of Payments 


(Tn CTores 

of rupees) 

1955-56 

1956-57 

750.6 

1,076.5 

641.1 

637.0 

-109.5 

— 439.5 

4- 42.0 

39.8 

+ 84.4 

+ 107.2 

-h 16.9 

- 292,5 


The surplus of about Rs. 17 crore during 1955-56 developed into a 
deficit of Rs. 292.5 crore in 1956-57, mainly due to a rise in imports. The 
pressure on balance of payments continued during the first half of 1957-58, 
The following table shows the current balance of payments position and the 
manner in which the dclicit was financed. 

TABLE 191 


(/fi cfores rupees} 




1956-57 

■ 

1957-58 
( April - 
September) 

1. 

Exports 

637.0 

267.1 

2. 

Imports 

1,076.5 

622.2 

3 

Trade deficit (2 — 1) 

439.5 

355.1, 

4 

Invisibles (net) 

147.0 

57.4 

5. 

Current account deficit (4 — 3) 

292.5 

297.7 

Financed by — 



6. 

Oflicial loans (net) 

56.4 

27.9 

7. 

Drawings on IMF 

60.7 

34. 5r 

8. 

Other capital transactions 

(-)39.0 

45.5 

9. 

U.se of foreign exchange reserves 

219.0 

173.8 

10. 

Errors aiid omissions 

(-)4.6 

16.0 



292.5 

297.7 


Imports During 1956-57 

Imports in 1956-57 at Rs. 1,076.5 crore showed an increase of Rs. 
326 crore over the previous year. This high level of imports may be attri- 
buted to (i) an unexpectedly high tempo of industrial activity in the private 
sector coinciding with large-scale import demands in the public sector, 
(ii) some under-estimation in the import content of the Plan, particularly in 
regard to iron and steel, (iii) larger imports of foodgrains, and (iv) the cumu- 
lative effects of successive liberalisation of import policy in the past, 

*The figures for imports and exports in this and the following sections arc based 
on Exchange Control records and are not comparable with those giveiil by 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in The Aecounis 
Relating to the Foreign (^i 0 a. Air and I and) Trade of India. For an explana6on 
•f the differences, please see /. dia's Balance of Payments 194d‘43^19&6-5o, 
(Reserve Bank of India^ Bombay), pp. 7 and 27-28. 
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Of the total increase of Rs. 326 crore, the share of the private sector 
was Rs. 184 crore. A considerable part of the increase of Rs. 142 crore on 
Government account can be attributed to the higher expenditure on food- 
grains. Of the estimated total of Rs. 102 crore worth of foodgrains, aid 
imports under Indo-American Technical Go-operation Agreement amoun- 
ted to Rs. 10 crore; shipments of foodgrains under P.L. 480 in the second 
half of 1956-57 amounted to Rs. 33 crore. 

The increase in imports during 1956-57 was mainly on account of 
their larger volume ^ the rise in the import prices being comparatively small. 
The largest expansion (Rs. 127 crore) occurred in the capital goods category. 
Imports of machinery and vehicles went up by Rs. 53 crore, those of iron 
and steel by Rs. 61 crore and other metals by Rs. 13 crore. 

Considering the quickened tempo of industrial activity, imports of raw 
materials were more or less stable, the increase in some items oflsetting 
the decline in others. Payments for oils rose from Rs. 67.4 crore in the 
previous year to Rs. 80.2 crore in 1956-57, while imports of raw jute dropped 
from Rs. 18.4 crore to Rs. 7.8 crore. Increases were recorded under con- 
sumer goods items like cutlery and hardware, electrical goods, woollen 
yarns and manufactures, rayon textiles and so on. On the whole, the in- 
crease in imports of consumer goods was of the order of Rs, 25-30 crore. 

Exports During 1956-57 

Export proceeds in 1956-57 totalling Rs. 637 crore were 8 per cent 
higher than the estimated average of Rs. 593 crore for the second Plan period. 
With export prices higher than those prevailing in 1955-56, particularly 
for raw materials, the decline arose mostly from reduced quantity. 

The fall in the earnings from exports was particularly marked in 
cotton, raw and waste (Rs. 22 crore) and vegetable oils (Rs. 18 crore), 
the former was due to the delay in the announcement of export quotas as 
also to a reduction in quotas consequent on the increased utilisation by the 
mills, while the latter was due to the ban placed on the export of certain 
oils like groundnut oil to conserve supplies for domestic consumption. 
Exports of cotton textiles fell by Rs. 6 crore to Rs. 80.2 crore. Exports of 
tea rose by Rs, 38.7 crore to the record high level of Rs. 149.3 crore. The 
increase was entirely due to an increase in volume following the sharp 
Spurt in demand for stock-piling purposes, which resulted from the closure 
of the Suez Canal. 

Imports on Government Account 

In the increase in imports that has taken place recently, the share? of 
imports has been going up. The following table shows the particulars 
about Government imports since 1955-56. 


TABLE 192 

IMPORTS ON GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT 

rupees) 



1955-56 

1956-57 

*1957-58 

(ApriU 

September) 

Poodgraini 

28.9 

101.6 

88.1 

Capital equipment for Govemment projecti 

30.3 

59.8 

36.5 

Irtm and ited 

12.1 

13 4 


Railway stores 

22.7 

33.1 

18.5 

Gommunicaiion stores, including ships 

13.4 

S5 3 

13.5 

Olhon items (indudu^ fcrdluers) 

31.5 

47.4 

61.4 

TOTAL 

13B.9 

280.6 

238.8 
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TRADE POLICY 

During the second half of 1956, the import of certain items such 
as ball bearings, small tools and garage tools was further liberalised, while 
increased quotas were provided for certain raw materials. Quotas w^ere 
reduced for 73 items and 31 items were removed from the Liberal Licensing 
List. 


A rapid depiction of foreign exchange reserves, brought about largely 
by heavy imports of machinery and iron and steel, made it necessary to adopt 
a more restrictive import policy for the first half of 1957. Quotas were cut 
down for 509 items, which included a number of consumer goods, machinery 
and raw materials. The system of liberal licensing was withdrawn, so also 
the facilities given to newcomers. On the other hand, the facilities pro- 
vided to importers under the Export Promotion Scheme such as grant of 
-special licences to exporters to replace the import content of their products, 
and concessions granted to holders of soft currency licences for utilisation, 
up to specilied limits, of their licences for imports from hard currency 
'Countries were liberalised considerably. A policy for the import of capital 
goods under deferred payment arrangements was also formulated in March 
1957. 


As the decline in the foreign assets of the Reserve Bank persisted 
(they stood at Rs. 358 crore, exclusive of receipts from IMF, at the end of 
June 1957 as compared to Rs. 530 crore at the end of December 1956), (i) 
it was decided not to renew the Open General Licences expiring on June 
30, 1957 — except for imports of poultry, fish vegetables, etc., from Pakistan, 
and (ii) a temporary ban was imposed on the issue of fresh licences to est- 
ablished importers during July-September, 1957, subject to certain con- 
ditions. Established importers could, for example, have their outstanding 
licences converted from a less essential item to a relatively more essential 
one. 


The licensing policy for the period October-March 1957-58 invol- 
ved a relaxation of some of the rigorous restrictions imposed since July. 
Thus, the ban of fresh licensing to established importers was removed. 
However, quotas for most items of consumer goods were reduced drasti- 
cally and imports of some of these such as tobacco manufactures, woollen 
fabrics, cycles, watches, fountain pens, crockery including glassware and 
cultery including blades were totally banned. Though the quota for drugs 
and medicines was cut down, established importers were required to make 
the greater part of their imports “in bulk” so that adequate quantities could 
'Still be imported within the lower cost ceiling. 

The effect of the intensification of import restrictions in the first half 
•of 1957 was seen in the sharp fall of Rs. 207 crore in the value* of 
total import licences issued. The rate of import licensing slumped further 
in July-September, when it was running at a six-monthly rate of Rs. 263 
•crore only. 

Export promotion 

To stimulate exports. Government has established Export promotion 
•Councils for different commodities including cotton textiles, silk and rayon 
textiles, plastics, engineering goods, cashewnut, pepper, tobacco, leather 
and leather goods, shellac and mica. Other measures to encourage ex- 

*Q.uantity Ucenca issued for imports of raw jute are excluded liom the values of 
import licences here. 
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ports included (i) extension of free licensing to all varieties of cotton piece- 
goods up to June 30, 1957, (ii) abolition of export duly cn ccaire cicth and 
linseed oil, (iii) modification, with efl'ect frcm February 1, If 57, cf the 
procedure for obtaining refund of excise duty cn exports, and (iv) arrcurcc- 
ment of an export quota of 1 lakh tons for sugar. However, export cf etm- 
moditics in short supply cr commodities considered to be essential for in- 
digenous industries continued to be restricted. 

The Cotton Textile Promotion Council sent a deJagation in 1955 to 
Burma, Thailand, Singapore, Malaya, Indonesia and Ceylon to study mar- 
ket conditions in those countries. The Council has also opened a nelvork 
of branch oflices in South-West Asia, Africa and South-East Asia to premote 
the export of cotton textiles. The silk and Rayon Export Pi emotion Coun- 
cil has obtained market reports and samples of silk and rayon piecegcods 
from foreign countries and circulated them among representatives of trade 
and industry. The Engineering Export Promotion Council sent a team 
of experts to Burma in January 1956 to explore the market for engineering 
goods. The delegation reported that India must improve the quality of its 
manufactures and reduce prices in order successfully to rempete in this field. 
Two other delegations were sent to the East African and West Asian countries 
in 1957. In May 1956, the Tobacco Council sent a delegation to West Asian 
and African countries. European countries were visited by a delegation 
sponsored by the Cashew and Pepper Council. The Silk and Raycr Coun- 
cil and the Plastic Council sent out delegations to West Asia and East Africa 
in October 1956 and March 1957 respectively. The Development Councils 
for the various industries arc also being pressed into service for purposes of 
export promotion. India has also been participating in inteinalicnal fairs. 

To promote exports, a scheme was introduced for the grant of draw- 
backs on customs duty on imported goods used for the manufacture of arti- 
cles for export. The procedure for the refund of excise duties on certain 
exportable commodities has been sought to be simplified. To ensure quality 
control, compulsory grading before export has been intr educed under the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing Act) in respect of certain 
agricultural commodities such as tobacco, sann hemp, raw wool and bristles, 
lemon grass oil and sandalwood oil. Special rail and shipping facilities 
are also provided for the movement of export commodities. 

In January 1956, an expert committee was appointed to draft an export 
credit guarantee scheme suitable for Indian conditions. Following the re- 
commendation of this Committee, a wholly State-owned Export Risks 
Insurance Corporation with an authorised capital of Rs. 5 crore was set up 
in July 1957. To coordinate all work relating to the development of 
India's foreign trade, particularly promotion of exports, a Foreign Trade 
Board and a Directorate of Export Promotion (as the Board's executive 
agency in the matter of export promotion) were created in June 1957. 

In February 1957, an Export Promotion Committee was appointed to 
make a comprehensive study of all aspects of export promotion. In its 
final report submitted to the Government in August 1957, the Committee 
laid down the following essential prerequisites of policy : (i) a sustained in- 
crease in production in all sectors, particularly agriculture ; (ii) maintenance 
of prices at competitive levels ; (iii) that export should be encouraged even 
at the cost of domestic consumption ; (iv) diversification of exports and of 
export markets ; and (v) research into new uses for the traditional export 
cbmmodities and adaptation of internal production to such new lines. With 
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appropriate steps taken, the ComiTiittee thinks, Indians exports could be 
increased substantially to Rs. 700 to Rs. 750 crore a year immediately. as 
against the target of Rs. 615 crore at the end of the second Plan. In order 
to provide incentives for exports, the Committee recommended that export 
duties should not only be kept low but should not be changed too often and 
that goods for export should be given refund at a flat rate of excise duty and 
sales tax. The other important recommendations included the following : 
canalisation of exports through single agencies, private or public, in certain 
cases ; encouraging the entrepot trade of India ; provision of better export 
credit facilities by the Reserve Bank and the Stale Bank of India through 
commercial banks ; trade agreements with foreign countries with provision 
for a part of the payments to be made in rupees ; specialised training in 
business and commercial practice for India’s Trade Commissioners and other 
trade ollicials posted abroad ; belter publicity for Indian goods abroad 
(publication by Government of a weekly journal of foreign commerce and by 
a private agency of an exhaustive and up-to-date directory of Indian impor- 
ters and exporters) ; increasing participation of Indian shipping companies 
in the carrying of the trade of India so as to increase the invisible exports ; 
effective quality control of export commodities ; and elimination of malprac- 
tices on the part of Indian exporters by introducing of a system of compul- 
sory registration ff)r them. 

Apart from the delegations sponsored l)y the Export Promotion Coun- 
cils, an industrial-cum-comrnercial goodwill mission was sent in May 1956 
by the Government of India to Sweden, Finland and Denmark. A trade 
deligation from India visited the Federal Republic of Germany in 1957, 
A survey team of technical experts was sent to Cambodia. India also 
received such delegations from South Viet Nam, Burma, Ethiopia, Chile, 
the German Democratic Republic, Pakistan, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and Afghanistan. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

During 1956-57, eleven existing trade agreements were renewed, while 
seven new agreements were signed with Poland, Bulgaria, Pakistan, Burma, 
Viet Nam, Eastern Germany and Chile. The agreements with Viet Nam 
and Chile were entered into for the first time ; the total number of countries 
with whom India had trade agreements rose to 23. The agreements in gene- 
ral would help augment supplies of machinery and capital goods, electrical 
goods, locomotives, certain items of chemicals like nitrate and sulphur, 
ibodgrains, raw jute and other essential materials required for fulfilling the 
second Plan, while India would, in turn, export some of her traditional 
items like cotton and jute goods which have been facing severe competition 
in their traditional markets in Western Europe, America and South-East 
Asia. The agreements with neighbouring countries like Burma also pro- 
vide for the export of products of some of the newer industries, particularly 
light engineering goods like sewing machines, electric fans, radio receivers, 
kerosene stoves, etc. The agreements do not envisage a bilateral balancing 
of accounts, and the commodities listed are only illustrative of the scope 
for exports from and imports into the contracting countries. 

The Indo-U.S. Agreement of August 1956 provided for the import 
into India of surplus U.S. agricultural commodities under P.L. 480, valued 
at £360 million, equivalent to Rs. 172 crore (inclusive of the payment of 
half the estimated shipping cost, namely, Rs. 26 crore), distributed as follows ; 
wheat Rs. 95 crore, rice Rs. 13 crore, cotton Rs. 33 crore, tobacco Rs. 3 
crore and dairy products Rs. 2 crore. Of the sale proceeds, Rs. 137 
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crore would be transferred to the Government of India (Rs. 1 1 1 .4 crore as 
loan and Rs, 25.7 crore as grant) and the rest would be left free for use by 
the U.S. Government in India. Of the loan component of Rs. 1 1 1.4 crore, 
about Rs. 26 crore have been earmarked for re-lending to the private sector. 
The agreement will go a long way in meeting possible food shortages and will 
assist in conservation of India’s foreign exchange resources. 


Under the Tripartite Agreement among India, the U-S.A. and 
Burma, signed in July 1956, India would export to Burma cotton textiles 
worth approximately Rs. 185 lakh. The payment for these textiles would 
be made in raw cotton purchased by Burma from the U.S. A- under the 
P.L. 480 programme. 


TARIFF 

During 1956-57 the Tariff Commission conducted 6 tariff inquiries and 
4 price inquiries. Two of the tariff enquiries were in respect of industries 
seeking protection for the first time ; the rest related to industries already 
enjoying protection. The Government fully accepted the Commission’s 
recommendations for continuance of protection and with a slight modifica- 
tion for grant of protection to new industries. 


The two fresh applicants were the isoniazid and calcium carbide in- 
dustries. In the case of the calcium carbide industry, the Government accep- 
ted the Commission’s recommendation that protection should be granted up 
to December 31, 1958, but retained the existing level of 50 per cent ad 
valorem revenue duty instead of reducing it to 45 per cent, as recommended 
by the Commission. As regards the isoniazid industry, the Government 
accepted the Commission’s recommendation that protection by means of 
tariff was not desirable since this would raise the price of a life-saving drug 
for certain classes of consumers. The Government, however, decided to 
provide a measure of assistance to the industry by a scheme of remission of 
import duty on gamma-picolinc — an essential raw material for the manufac- 
ture of isoniazid. 


The four tariff inquiries connected with existing protection covered the 
following industries : ball bearings, plastics (phenol formaldehyde mould- 
ing powder, electrical accessories and buttons), power and distribution trans- 
formers and electric brass lamp-holders. In the case of the electric brass 
lamp-holder industry, the Commission came to the conclusion that the in- 
dustry could stand on its own legs without protection and, therefore, recom- 
mended that the industry shoud be de-protected after December 31, 1957. 
For the ball bearing industry, the Commission recommended that the exis- 
ting protective duty on ball bearings up to a 2"^-bore might be continued and 
that protective duty on adapter bearings be raised to 94 J per cent. The 
duration of these duties was to be extended up to December 1960. Protec- 
tion to the power and distribution transformers industry was also recom- 
mended to be continued at the existing rates up to December 31, 1960. In 
the case of plastic manufactures, the Commission recommended that the 
existing protective duties on phenol formaldehyde moulding powder and 
plastic buttons should be continued for a peHod of three years till December 
31, 1959. The electrical accessories section of the plastic industry was, 
however, recommended for withdrawal of protection after December 31, 
1956. In all the four cases, the Government of India accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 
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DIRECTION OF TRADE 

The U.K. and the U.S.A. continued to be Indians principal buyers ; and 
suppliers. During 1956, their shares in India’s import trade were as follows 
U.K. 25.7 per cent, U.S.A. 11.6 per cent. The share of the U.K. in the 
exports was 30.9 per cent and that of the U.S.A. 14.8 per cent. There was 
a considerable increase in imports from some European countries during the 
year. 

The principal countries to which India exported during 1952-56 and 
the values of the exports are shown in Table 193. 

TABLE 193 

EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(By S€^a, Air and Land) 





(Value 

in lakhs of rupees) 

Countries 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

U.K. 

12.576 

14,819 

17,611 

16,824 

18,699 

U.S.A. 

11,649 

9,503 

8,555 

9,242 

8,980 

Japan 

2,520 

2,605 

1,626 

2,624 

3,071 

Australia 

2,345 

1,597 

2,269 

2,606 

2,228 

Ceylon 

. . 

. . 


2,008 

2,150 

Canada 

1,274 

1,392 

1,507 

1,555 

1,572 

Germany (West) 

1,243 

1,037 

1,465 

1,581 

1,503 

U.S.S.R. 

.. 

. . 

. . 

247 

1,219 

Netherlands 

1,030 

642 

997 

1,779 

1,197 

Egypt 

655 

472 

623 

973 

1,113 

Burma 

2,349 

2,045 

1,644 

1,357 

1,018 

Italy 

1,042 

537 

596 

712 

828 

Pakistan 

4,735 

754 

994 

872 

809 

Singapore 

1,508 

1 826 

699 

707 

764 

Kenya Colony 

705 

561 

695 

628 

580 

France 

596 

534 

525 

697 

577 

Saudi Arabia 

290 

324 

287 

530 

532 

China 

. . 

■ . 


680 

379 

Bahrein Islands 

142 

216 

220 

247 

223 

Other Countries 

16,678 

14,723 

15,483 

14,868 

13,103 

TOTAL 

61,337 

52,587 

53,796 

60,817 

60,545 
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The principal countries from which India imported during 1952-56 
And the values of the imports from each are shown in Table 194. 

TABLE 194 

IMPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(By Sea, Air and Land) 

(Falue in lakhs of rupees) 


Countries 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

U.K. 

14,897 

14,054 

14,607 

16,026 

20,788 

U.S.A. . 

27,266 

8,953 

7,385 

8,876 

9,421 

Germany (West) 

2,419 

2,878 

3,524 

5,378 

8,182 

Japan 

1,941 

1,246 

1,665 

3,110 

4.327 

Italy 

1,146 

2,091 

2,127 

1,627 

2,612 

Belgium 


719 

1,125 

917 

2,345 

Saudi Arabia 

1,573 

1,337 

1,745 

887 

2,150 

Pakistan 

2,914 

1,944 

1,782 

2,508 

2,093 

France 

1,303 

1,054 

965 

1,663 

1,954 

Kenya Colony 

1,967 

1,600 

1,729 

2,100 

1,932 

Switicerland 

. . 

806 

1,022 

1,099 

L626 

Esypt 

2,011 

2,175 

2,504 

1,844 1 

1,552 

U.S.S.R. 

.. 


. • 

304 

1,491 

Singapore 

1,377 

1,456 

1,678 

1,394 

1,455 

Netherlands 

1,236 

1,091 

1,340 

1,358 

1,416 

Australia 

1,510 

2,656 

1,424 

1,848 

1,165 

Sweden 

. . 

625 

601 

669 

1,111 

Ceylon 

.. 

479 

728 

885 

8,56 

China 


.. 


259 

835 

Canada 

2,966 

1,892 

537 

664 

703 

Bahrein Islands 

1,726 

1,764 

2,116 

1,109 

656 

Burma 

3,108 

1,824 

4,405 

2,236 

571 

Other Countries 

1 

10,796 

5,889 

7,620 

8,146 

12,633 

TOTAL 

80,156 

57,015* 

61,577 

64,907 

80.B74 


eluding »pcciai imports of foodgraiiu for which countrywide analysis was not 
available. 
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PATTERN OF TRADE 

The principal commodities imported into India during 1952-56 and 
the value of the imports are shown in Table 195. 


TABLE 195 

IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(By Sea, Air and Land) 


{Value in lakhs of ruptts) 


Commodities 

1952 

1953 

i 

1934 

1955 

1956 

Wheat 

12,637 

5,282 

685 

1,572 

272 

Rice (not in the husk) 

4,875 

1,476 

4,080 

1,878 

70 

Eggs 

34 

78 

100 

109 

106 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,355 

1,466 

1,222 

1,297 

604 

1,509 

Milk (condenscd/prescrved) 
Provisions and oilman’s stores 
excluding milk condensed and 

350 

385 

465 

651 

1 

preserved 

419 

460 

393 

567 

830 

S Dices 

508 

537 

451 

562 

812 

Cotton, raw 

11,544 

4,985 

5,753 

5.350 

5,3.59 

Jute, raw 

2,350 

1,412 

1,234 

1,742 

1,382 

Machinery oF all kinds 

9,195 

8,526 

8.187 

10,964 

15,051 

Instruments and appliances 

2,175 

2,288 

1,951 

2,637 

3,473 

Kerosene oil 

2,153 

2,356 

2,875 

2,247 

2,197 

Mineral oil other than kerosene 

5,664 

5,525 

5,792 

3,227 

4,641 

Metals (excluding ores) 

4,496 

3,885 

5,007 

7,593 

15,949 

Chemicals (excluding manures) 

1,654 

1,160 

1,700 

1,974 

2,448 

Drugs and medicines 

1,295 

1,190 

1,286 

1 1,387 

1.6i6 

Motor cars and motor ominibuses 

691 

559 

857 

I 1,291 

1,342 

Artificial silk yarn 

' 707 

1,140 

1,295 

1,432 

1,740 

Wool, raw and tops 

486 

792 

808 

889 

994 

Newsprint 

465 

510 

624 

618 

619 

Paper (excluding newsprint) 

619 

608 

584 

719 

831 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Paints and painter’s materials 

1,077 

1,430 

1,741 

1,641 

1,458 


, . 

195 

238 

268 

Hardware 

478* 

413* 

527 

661 

780 

Seeds 

284 

385 

731 

757 

843 

Wood and timber 

314 

239 

221 

269 

355 

Staple fibre and yarn 

452 

252 

559 

96 

574 

Cycles and cycle parts 

387 

190 

258 

320 

400 

Cotton manufactures 

538 

332 

264 

342 

580 

Manures 

288 

371 

179 

217 

371 

Vegetable non-essential oils 

442 

599 

636 

635 

485 

Woollen yam and manufactures 

262 

291 

300 

300 

275 

Others 

8,315 

6,094 

10,614 

10,772 

12,563 

TOTAL 

80,156 

57,015 

61,577 

64,907 

80,874 


* Excluding cutlery and electroplated ware. 
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The principal commodities exported by India during 1 952-56 and their 
values are shown in Table 196. 


TABLE i96 

EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(By Sea, Air and Land) 

( Vtdue in lakhs of ruptos) 


Commodities 

1952 1 

1953 

1 

! 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 






Tea 

8,080 

10,303 

13,131 

11,355 

14,316 

1,527 

Cashew kernels 

1,212 

1,188 

1,038 

1 1,165 

Other fruits and vegetables 

703 

264 

254 

245 

307 

pepper 

1,800 

1,356 

1,008 

483 

357 

Other spices 

650 

387 

458 

573 

599 

Tobacco 

1,831 

1,231 

1,190 

1,336 

1,551 

Raw Materials 

Cotton, raw 

1,512 

1,100 

852 

2,417 

1,755 

Cotton, waste 


901 

996 

1,050 

766 

Wool, raw 

, , 

653 1 

818 

810 

1,065 

Lac 

839 

682 

922 

1,254 

973 

Mica 

959 

848 i 

658 

805 

878 

Coal 

1,092 

734 

632 

429 

514 

Manganese ore 

2,163 

2,571 

1,517 

1,437 

2,275* 

Iron ore 




562 

919* 

Hides and skins, raw 

585 

588 

'’682 

673 

607 

Processed Articles 






Groundnut oil 

975 

247 

385 

2,073 

406 

Linseed oil 

615 

107 

39 

762 

744 

Castor oil 

709 

492 

278 

! 434 

610 

Hides and skins, tanned 

1,769 

2,638 

2,241 

1 2,256 

2,306 

Maniifact ur es 






Cotton piecegoods 

6,431 

5,639 

6,693 

5,778 

5,732 

Other cotton manufactures 

92J 

736 

537 

601 

557 

Jute yarn and manufactures 

16,285 

J 1,060 

12,133 

12,358 

11,249 

Woollen carpets and manufactures 

271 

364 

378 

405 

404 

Coir yarn and manufactures 

736 

1 807 

812 

903 

961 

Other miscellaneous items 

9,125 

1 7,577 

1 

8,050 

10,091 

9,288 

TOTAL (Excluding re-exports) 

61,337 

52,587 

55,796 1 

60,255 1 

60,666 


^Figures obtained from Customs Houses through Export Trade Cootrollers. 


TERMS OF TRADE 

The following three tables show : (i) thfe index numbers of the quan- 
tity and price of India’s exports ; (ii) the index numbers of the quantity and 
price of her imports ; and (hi) the terms of trade, dial is, the ratio of export 
price index to import price index. 
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TABLE 197 

INDEX NUMBERS OF EXPORTS* 
(Base: 1952-53== 100) 


Period 

Food, 
Drink and 
Tobacco 

Raw 

Materials 

Manufac- 
tured Articles 

Genera] 



QVA 

iNTITV 


1950-51 

98 

111 1 

121 

112 

1951-52 

98 

85 

89 

90 

1952-53 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1953-54 

98 

72 

116 

100 

1954-55 i 

107 

82 

117 

105 

1955-56 

101 

123 1 

117 

115 

1956-57 

-- 

1 


110 



PI 

UCE 


1950-51 

97 

1 

91 

101 

96 

1951-52 

112 

118 

172 

142 

1952-53 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1953-54 

106 

100 

83 

92 

1954-55 

129 

99 

82 

98 

1955-56 

111 

90 

80 

90 

1956-57 



* • 

94 


TABI.E 198 

INDEX NUMBERS OF IMPORTS* 
(Base: 1952-53=100) 


1 

1 

Period 

Food, Drink 
and 

Tobacco 

Raw 

Materials 

Manufactur- 
ed Arliclcs 

Genera] 

1950-51 

79 

QUA] 

127 ' 

NIXTY 

108 

106 

1951-52 

158 

129 

123 

135 

1952-53 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1953-54 

54 

100 

113 

93 

1954-55 

78 

105 

130 

110 

1955-56 

38 

99 

180 

116 

1956-57 


.. 

•• 

137 

1950-51 

77 

PRI< 

87 1 

ZE 

87 

85 

1951-52 

94 

110 

100 

101 

1952-53 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1953-54 

101 

96 

87 

92 

1954-55 

86 

95 

86 

89 

1955-56 

89 

93 

85 

87 

1956-37 

• • 



91 


•These lerics are from the Directorate-General of Commercial Intelligmce and 
Statistics* In India 1957, the Reserve Bank of India series were given. 
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TABLE 199 

NET TERMS OF TRADE* 
(Base: 1952-53 = 100) 


1950- 51 

1951- 52 





113 

141 

1952-53 





100 

1953-51* 





. 100 

1954-55 





no 

1955-56 





103 

1956-57 
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FOREIGN TRADE DURING SECOND PLAN 

T'he following table gives the expected earnings from major exports 
over the second Plan period compared to those in 1955. 


TABLE 200 

MERCHANDISE EXPORTS DURING SECOND PLAN 


(/« crons of fut*ees) 



1955 

Last year 
of second 
Plan, 
1960-61 

Annual 

average, 

second 

Plan 

Five-year 

total, 

1956-61 

Tea 

112 

133 

127 

635 

Jute yam and manufactures . . 

126 

118 

122 

610 

Cotton yarn and manufactures 

63 

84 

75 

375 

Oils (excluding mineral oils) . , 

39 

24 

22 

110 

Tobacco 

11 

17 

15 

75 

Hides, skins and leather (raw, tanned and 
dressed) 

27 

28 

28 

140 

Cotton raw and waste 

35 

22 

22 

110 

Metallic ore and scrap iron and steel 

20 

27 

23 

115 

Coal and coke . . 

4 

3 

5 

25 

Chemicals, drugs and medicines 

4 

5 

5 

25 

Cutlery, hardware, vehicles, electrical 
goods and apparatus and machinery . . 

4 

4 

4 

20 

Otlicrs 

151 

150 

145 

725 


596 

615 

593 

2,965 


The estimates are in terms of the prices prevailing in 1955-56 (first 
nine months), whereas the data for 1955 are in terms of the prices then 
current. As compared to 1955, the level of exports in the Plan period shows 
little improvement. This is mainly because the exports of oils and cotton 
in 1955 were unusually high and are not expected to continue at that level- 
In other items, significant increases are expected. 

Ratio of export price index to import price index. 
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The increase envisaged in exports over the Plan period is not very strik- 
ing. India’s export earnings are derived mainly from a few commodities. 
Three of these, namely, tea, jute manufactures and cotton pieccgoods,. ac- 
count for one-half of the total. These major exports are faced with increas- 
ing competition. This limits the scope for a substantial increase in exports 
in the short run. While every effort has to be made to promote exports of 
new items and to develop and diversify the markets for the country’s major 
exports, it is only after industrialisation has progressed that increased produc- 
tion at liome will be reflected in larger export earnings. 

The following table shows the estimated level of imports during the 
second Plan period. 


TABLE 201 

MERCHANDISE IMPORTS DURING SECOND PLAN 

{In crons of rupees) 



1953 

I^st year 
of second 
Plan, 
1960-61 

Annual 

average, 

second 

Plan 

Five-year 

total, 

1956-61 

Machinery and vehicles 

159 

250 

300 

1,500 

Iron and steel 

50 

60 

86 

430 

Other metals 

23 

40 

44 

220 

Grains, pulses and flour 

35 

40 

48 

240 

Sugar 

20 

7 

7 

35 

Oils 

63 

90 

82 

410 

Chemical.**, drugs and medicines 

34 

33 

32 

160 

Dyes and colours 

18 

15 

17 

85 

Paper, paste board, and stationery 

Cutlery, hardware, electrical goods and 

14 

10 

11 

55 

apparatus 

36 

29 

29 

145 

Raw cotton 

54 

54 

54 

270 

Raw jute 

17 

18 

18 

90 

Otliers 

130 

140 

140 

700 

TOTAL 

655 

786 

868 

4,340 


The bulk of the additional imports relate to machinery and vehicles, 
iron and steel and other metals. Of the total imports of machinery and 
vehicles estimated at Rs. 1,500 crore over the Plan period, the requirements 
of the public sector take up about Rs. 1,050 crore : Rs. 425 crore for trans- 
port and communications (Rs, 290 crore for the railways alone); Rs. 290 
crore for industries and minerals (Rs. 180 crore for the steel plants) ; Rs, 170 
crore for irrigation and power schemes; and about Rs. 165 crore for other 
Governmental requirements. Imports of machinery and vehicles needed 
by the private sector for purposes of expansion, modernisation and replace- 
ment arc estimated at Rs. 450 crore. 

STATE TRADING CORPORATION 

In May 1956, the State Trading Corporation'*', an entirely Statc- 

• The objects of the Corporation have been set out as follows : ‘to organise and 
effect exports from and imports into India of all such goods and commoditiei 
as the Company may from time to time determine, and the purchase, sale 
and transport of and general trade in such goods and commodities in India or 
anywhere else in the world, and to do all such other things as are incidental 
or conductive to the attainment of the above object 
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owned organisation with an authorised capital of Rs. 1 crore, was establish- 
ed. Its aim is to siimiilate trade, mainly exports and also imports, by filling 
up the many gaps in India’s foreign trade structure. Since its inception, the 
Corporation has been striving to increase India’s exports with countries with 
controlled economics in order to secure from them such items as steel, ce- 
ment and industrial equipment without straining the country’s sterling reser- 
ves. The Corporation has already purchased, at reasonably low 
prices, such items as cement, soda ash, caustic soda, raw silk, fertilisers 
and gypsum. The quantum and timing of the imports have been so fixed 
as to avoid recurring disruption in supply^ and also to create and maintain 
conditions favourable for a larger production of these commodities in India. 
Among the goods for which exports had been arranged by the Corporation 
are mineral ores, shoes, handicrafts, salt, tea, coffee and woollen goods. The 
Corporation’s business transactions, including contracts entered into with 
foreign countries since inception amounted to about Rs. 42 crore (imports 
Rs. 15 crore and exports Rs. 27 crore.) 

The Government has also entrusted to the Corporation the task of 
acquiring cement from Indian manufacturers, importing it from abroad, 
and distributing the commodity at an ecjualiscd price at all railheads in 
India. P’or this the Corporation is given a service fee on the gross turn- 
over. With effect from July 1957 the task of canalising all exports of iron 
pre from the country was entrusted to the Corporation. 

INTERNAL TRADE 

COASTAL TRADE 

For purposes of statistics, the Indian coast has been divided into the 
following maritime blocks ; (i) West Bengal, (ii) Orissa, (hi) Madras 
(including Andhra)^ (iv) Tranvancore-Cochin, (v) Cochin Port, (vi) Bombay, 
(vii) Saurashtra, Okha and Kutch. Trade between ports in the same 
maritime block is classed as ‘‘ internal trade ” and that between one mari- 
time block and another as “ external trade ”. 

In 1956-57, the total coastwise trade was valued at Rs. 343 crore, con- 
sisting of Rs. 180 crore (imports) and Rs. 163 crore (exports). Of Rs. 180 
crore worth of imports, over Rs. 169 crore constituted external trade as 
among the blocks and about Rs. 10 crore internal trade within the blocks 
themselves. The Rs. 169 crore of external trade in the coastal sector again 
consisted of Rs. 158 crore worth of Indian merchandise and Rs. 11 crore 
worth of foreign merchandise. Table below shows the values of the coast- 
wise trade of India. 


TABLE 202 

COASTWISE TRADE 

{Value in lakhs of rupees) 



1953-54 

1 1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

fJaiport9 

Indic^n merchandise 

Foreign merchandise 

Treasure 

14,380 

1,131 

5 

14,224 

1,419 

2 

16,452 

1,370 

16,687 

1,266 

Total Imporb 

tEsporta 

Indian tnerchandise 

Foreign ^tnerchandue 

Treasiire 

15,516 

13,892 

1,1>5 

2 

15,645 

13.946 

1,544 

2 

17,823 

14,383 

1,590 

6 

17,953 

14,693 

1,621 

Total Evporty 

15,069 

15,492 

15,979 

16.314 

TOTAL TRADE 

30,585 



34,267 
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INLAND TRADE 

Considering the vastness of the country, its varied climate and diverse 
^natural resources, it is not unnatural that the inland trade of India is many 
times larger than its external trade. According to an estimate in the 
report of the National Planning Committee’s sub-committee on trade, the 
value of the country’s internal trade in 1940 was about Rs. 7,000 crore 
as compared to the figure of Rs, 500 crore for external trade. Precise date 
about the internal trade is, however, not available. It is difficult to keep 
track erf the large volume of goods carried by bullock carts and country 
boats. Statistics of the trade carried by rail and inland steamer are, how- 
ever, available. 


The following table shows the movement of selected articles by rail 
and river between the States and the chief port towns (in terms of imports) : 

TABLE 203 

INLAND TRADE-SELECTED ARTICLES 

(In thousand maunds) 



1951-52 

1953-54 

1955-56 

1956-57 

l 

Coal and coke 



5,41,300 

5,34,065* 

5,80,188 

5,75,222 

Raw cotton 



12,119 

8,141** 

7,769*** 


Cotton piccegoods 



6,646 

6,679 

8,733 

7,026 

Rice (not in die husk) 



22,320 

28,287 

22,119 

45,411 

Wheat 



52,148 

26,546 

44,006 

29,774 

, Raw jute 



12,626 

6,385 

9,466 

9,120 

Iron and steel products 



46,537 

42,648 

51,366 

66,095 

' Oilseeds 



22,256 

17,679 

25,335 

25,057 

'Salt 



33,863 

28,589 

30,245 

29,420 

( Sugar (excluding khandsari sugar) 


17,499 

20,394 

22,218 

24,459 


For purposes of these statistics, again, India has been divided into 36 
\ trade blocks, roughly representing the former states of the Indian Union 
with the addition of the chief port towns of Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and 
Cochin. The Andhra ports, the Saurashtra ports and the ports in Madras 
other than Madras port have also been treated separately. Only the figures 
of actual imports into these blocks are represented here. Thus, the in- 
ternal trade within each of these trade blocks is excluded from the scope of 
; these statistics. 


• 1952-53. 

♦• Twelve months ending August 1954. 

♦♦* Twelve months ending August 1955. 




CHAPTER XXVI 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 


The Indian railway system with a route mileage of 34,744 is the 
largest in Asia and the fourth largest in the world. About 38 lakh persons 
and 3.4 lakh tons of goods were carried, on an average, by the railways 
daily in 1957. The capital-at-charge of the railways, the country’s 
biggest nationalised undertaking, at the end of 1956-57 stood at Rs. 1,078 
crorc and the gross earnings Rs, 350.6 crore. They employed 10,54,408 
persons and paid them Rs. 156 crore in wages and salaries. 

The first railway line in India w'as opened on April 16, 1853, The 
progress made by the railways during the past hundred and foiir years can 
be seen from tables 204 and 205. 


TABLE 204 

PROGRESS OF ALL INDIAN RAILWAYS (1853-1957) 


(/n lakhs of rupets) 


Year 

Mileage 

Capital-at- 

charge 

Gross 

earnings 

Working 

expenses 

Net 

earnings 

1053 


20 

38 

0.90 

0.41 

0.49 

1863 


2,507 

5,300 

220 

133 

87 

1873 


5,697 

9,173 

723 

378 

345 

1883 


10,447 

14,831 

1,639 

797 

842 

1893 


18,459 

23,318 

2,408 

1,135 

1,273 

1903 


26,956 

34,111 

3,601 

1,711 

1,890 

1913-14 


34,656 

49,509 

6,359 

3,293 

3,066 

1923-24 


38,039 

71,793 

10,780 

6,845 

3,935 

1933-34 


42,953 

88,441 

9,958 

6,954 

3,004 

1943-44(a) 


40,512 

85,854 

19,932 

11,411 

8,521 

1947-48(6) 


33,985 

74,220 

18,369 

16,394 

1,975 

1948-49 

■ i 

33,861 

77,588 1 

23,412 

18,406 

5,006 

1949-50 

♦ • 1 

34,002 

81,307 

25,832 

20,723 

5,109 

1950-51 

1 

34,079 

83,818 

26,462 

21,439 

5,023 

1951-52 


34,119 

86,155 

29,414 

22,759 

6,655 

1952-53 


34,275 

86,855 

27,228(0 

21,999(0 

5.229(0 

1953-54 


34,406 

87,845 

27,281 

23,199 

4,082 

1954-55 


34,705 

91,091 

28,859 

23,599 

5,261 

1955-56 


34,736 

97,550 

31.751 

26,107 

5,734 

1956*57 


34,744 

1 

1,07,823 

35,055 

28,013 

7,042 


(а) Burma railways separated in 1937. 

(б) Following the Partition of August 15, 1947. 

(() Excludes the freight charges for railway stores, fuel, etc., which are treated as 
free-hauled traffic with effect from April 1, 1952. 
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TABLE 205 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC (1071 -1 957) 
(For iall Indian Railiwayb) 


Year 

Passenpers 

originating 

(tlifuisa/uls) 

Passenger 
earnings 
(lakh rupees) 

Goods 
originating 
(th jusand 
ti’Tis) 

Goods 
earnings 
(lakii ru|jecs) 

1871 

19.283 

202 

3,542 

420 

1881 

54,764 

379 

13,214 

9.56 

1891 

1.22,855 

686 

26,1.59 

1,561 

1901 

1,94,749 

1,007 

43,392 

2,124 

1911 

3,89,863 

1,849 

71.268 

1 3,293 

1921-22 

5,r>9,r.84 

3,429 

90,142 

4,952 

1931-32 

5,05,836 

3,135 

74,575 

5,873 

194 1-42 (a) 

6,23,072 

3,969 

96,997 

8,963 

I951-52(A) 

12,-32,073 

11,142 

98,025 

15,395 

1952-53 

12,12,090 

10,183 

98,370 

14,381 (c) 

1953-54 

12,20,400 

10,135 

99,360 

14,539 

1954-55 

12, (>0,890 

10,374 

1,06.979 

15,645 

1955-56 

12,97,431 

10,875 

1,15,283 

17,792 

1956-57 .. j 

13, 82, ,540 

11,739 

1,25,380 

20,109 


The 37 railway systems, wliich existed in India before Aut^ust 1949, 
have f)een iTrouped into eight /ones with a view to efTectirig economy and 
elliciency in administration. These Zones are shown in table 207. 

Certain narrow gauge feeder railways (total length 453 miles), owned 
and operated by j)rivale companies, were not included in the reorga- 
nisation scheme, allihough under the Railway Companies (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1951, the Government assumed powers to ensure their 
efficient operation in the public interest. 

TABLE 20(5 

RAILWAY ZONES 


Zone 

Dale of 
crraiion 

j 

Con-si-iting of 

1 

Head- 

quarters 

Route mileage on 
Marcli 31, 1957 

Southern 

April 14, 1951 

Madras and Soulhern 

Mall rat ta. South Indian 
and Mysore Railways 

Madras 

6,100 04 
B.G. 1,807 25 

M. G. 4,197 09 

N. G, 95.70 

Central 

Nov. 5, 1951 

Great Indian Peninsular, 
Ni-'am'.s State, Srindia, 
and Ui)olpur Railwavs | 

Bombay 

5,295 92 
B.G. 3,798 45 
M G. 772 49 

N.G. 724 98 

Western 

Nov. 5, 1951 

Bnmhav Barnda and 
Central India, Saurashtra 
Kiiich, Raja.srhan, and 
Jaipur Railways 

Bombay 

6,012 93 

B G 1 586 06 

M. G. 3,668 59 

N. G. 7.58 28 


(rt) Burma Railways Separaicd in 1937 

(A) FoJlowing Lhr Parti tiun on August 15, 1947. 

(r) Excludes the fi right charge.s for railway stores, Fuel, etc., which are created 
as free hauled traffic wiih efieci from April 1, 1952. 
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Northern 

AprU 14, 1952 


Eastern Punjab, Jodhpur 

Delhi 


6.338.63 



Bikaner and the three 


B.G. 

4,171.75 



upper divisions of the 


M.G. 

2,005.05 



East Indian Railway 


N.G. 

161.83 

North 

April 14, 


Oiidh and Tirhut, Assam 

Gorakhpur 

M.G. 

3,060.30 

Eastern 

1952 


Railways and Patehgarh 
District of old Bombay 
Baroda and Central 







India Railway 




North East 

Jan. 15, 1958 



Pandii 


1,738 

Frontici 




B.G. 

2.25 






M.G. 

l,686.B 






N.G. 

49.75 

Eastern 

Aug. 1, 1955 

East Indian (minus the 
three upper divisions) 

Calcutta 

B.G. 

2.321.43 

2,304.29 




M.G. 

— 


1 



N.G. 

17.14 

South 

Aug. 1, 1955 


Bengal Nagpur Railway 

Calcutta 


3,423.56 

Eastern 



B.G. 

2,498.73 





MG, 

— 




1 

N.G. 

924.83 


ffrack width : B,G. 5 f ; M.G. 3 -31' ; N.G. 2'-6' and 2 ) 


Railway Finances 

Railway finances were separated from general finances in 1925, 
the railways contributing to the general rcv'enucs according to a fixed 
formula. In December 1949, it was decided that during the quinquen- 
nium beginning 1950-51, the railways should pay a guaranteed dividend 
of four per cent on the capital- at-charge at the end of each penultimate 
year. The revised Financial Convention which became applicable after 
1955 prescribes the same rate of payment cxccy^t that on new lines a mora- 
torium is to be granted during construction and for the live years to follow. 

The following table gives an outline of the financial results of working 
Government Railways since 1955-56. 


TABLE 207 

{In crores of rupees) 



1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

(Rcvis€!d) 

1958-59 

(Budget) 

Passenger earnings 

Upper 

12.85 

13.52 

13.75 

14.06 

Third 

94.86 

102.81 

107.15 

110.67 

Other coaching camingi 

20.87 

21.09 

25.25 

24.65 

Goods earnings 

180.28 

203.96 

231.00 

250 -50 

Other sundry earnings 

6.81 

7.51 

8.25 

8.45 

Total earnings 

315.67 

348 89 

385,40 

408.33 

Suspense 

0.62 

— 1.32 

— 1.00 

—0.85 

Gross traiHc receipts 

316.29 

347.57 

384.40 

407.48 

Ordinary working expenses 

212.95 1 

233.94 

259.16 1 

268.35 

Net Miscellaneous expenditure . , 

7,73 

9.92 

14.01 ' 

16.99 

Appropriation to Depreciation 
Reserve Fund 

45.00 

45.00 

45,00 

45.00 

Payment to worked lines 

0.27 

0.33 

0.33 

0.22 

Total working expenses 

258.22 

289.19 

318.50 

330.56 

Net railway revenues 

50.34 

58.38 

65.90 

76.92 

Dividend to general revenues . . 

36.12 

38.16 

44,24 

49.58 

Net surplus 

14.22 

20.22 

21.66 

27.34 

Operating ratio 

81.6% 

80.3% 

— 

— 

Capital at charge 

968.98 

1,071.71 

1,209.13 

1,347.97 
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DEVELOPMENT UNDER PLANS 

The main problem of the railways in recent years has been that of 
rehabilitation and replacements. First created by the economic depres- 
sion, it was later accentuated by the severe strain placed on them by the 
war and Partition. J5y 1948, however, the railways had turned the corner 
and have since been showing steady improvement. 

Under the first Five-Year Plan, Rs. 423.73 crore was spent on 
rehabilitation and expansion of railways. Rs. 240.81 crore or 55.7 per 
cent of the expenditure was made on rolling stock, largely on rehabili- 
tation account. Even then, 30.8 per cent of the locomotives, 19.6 per 
cent of the wagons and 33.7 per cent of the coaches on line were over- 
age. A substantial part of replacement and modernisation of plant and 
machinery in workshops, rcJiabilitation of track and bridges, development 
of line capacity, modernisation of signalling, etc., had to be carried over 
to the second Plan period. Satisfactoa y progress in the matter of self- 
■sulTiciency in railway equipment was made and foundations of a grow- 
ing rolling-stock industry were laid. An enlightened outlook towards 
comforts of third class passengers came into existence and staff wellare 
received special emphasis, a sum of Rs. 24 crore having been spent on 
construction of quarters for them. 

The railways hav’^e been asked to provide during the second Plan 
period an additional carrying capacity of about 610 lakh tons per annum 
(250 lakli tons for steel, KUl lakh tons for coal, 50 lakh tons for cement and 
180 lakh tons for other traffic), over and above what they carried at the 
end of the first Plan period. Out of a total proposed Plan outlay of 
Rs. 4,800 crore in the public sector, the railways have been allotted Rs. 900 
crore, of which they will themselves find Rs. 150 crore. An additional sum 
^if Rs. 225 crore will be spent as their contribution to the Railway 
Depreciation P'urid. The principal items of expenditure in the total 
Railway Plan of Rs. 1,125 crore are as follows: 


TABLE 208 


Rolling stock . . . . 

Line capacity including expansion cf goods sheds 
Track renewab 
Electrification 
New constructions 
Workshops, plant and machinery 
Staff welfare and staff quarters 
Bridge works including Ganga Bridge 
'Signalling and safely works 
Railway users* amenities . . - . 

Railways* share in road transport undertakings 
Other projects, stores depots, etc. 


Expenditure 
{in crore rupees) 


380 

186 

100 

80 

66 

65 

50 

33 

25 

15 

10 

115 


The progress achieved at the end of the first Plan period and the 
targets aimed at under the second Plan are dealt with in the following 
paragraphs. 
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New Construction and Works 

Four hundred and thirty miles of dismantled lines were restored, 
380 miles of new lines constructed and 46 miles of narrow gauge lines con- 
verted into metre gauge during the first Plan period. 454 miles of new 
lines were also under construction, 52 miles in the process of being con- 
verted into broad gauge and surveys for over 2,000 miles of new lines 
being in progress. Construction of 842 miles of new lines, doubling of 
1,607 miles, conversion of 265 miles from metre gauge to broad gauge and 
renewal of 8,000 miles of existing track are to be undertaken during the 
second Plan period. 

The following lines representing an addition of 95.82 miles were 
opened during 1956-57. 


TABLE 209 


Railway 

New Lines 

Gauge 

Mileage 

Eastern 

Radhanai^ar-Aldfh Barachiik link 

B.G. 

0 79 

Southern 

Knttayam lo Ernakulam South 

M.G. 

37 23 

South-Eastern 

Chanipa-Kurha coalfields branch 

BO. 

23 61 

Western 

Fatehpur-Cliuru 

M.G- 

26 80 


Gandhidliam — New Kandla 

M.G. 

7 39 


TOTAL 


93 82 


The undermentioned lines totalling 569.45 miles were either under 
construction or sanctioned during 1956-57 : 

TABLE 210 


Railway 

New Lines 

Mileage 

Central 

1 Khandwa-Hingoli 

187.23 

Eastern 

Ba rasei-Basi rhai- 1 1 asanabad 
Oiaiulrapura-Muri-Ranchi-Bondamunda 

35 51 

42 00 

Northern 

Etah-Barhan 

36 27 

Southern 

Qui1i>n- Ernakulam 

59.32 

South- Eastero 

Garhdhnjlifswar Joyrhandipahar 

Noaniundi-Baiisparii 

Rourkria (Buridariiiiiida)-Duinaro 

DhiLai-Uhalli-Kajfiara 

3 63 

17 90 

41 99 

52 76 

Western 

Indurr-Drwas-LJjjam 

Keiiivwara-BhiJiJi 

49 23 

43 61 


TOTAL 

569 45 


Rolling Stock 

Ojring the first Plan period, 341 broad gauge and 159 metre gauge 
locD;n jtives, 2,356 broad gau^e, 1,862 m^tre gauge and 114 narrow gauge 
coaciijs and 31,293 broad gauge and 10,683 metre gauge wagons were 
produced in the country. 
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The provision of Rs. 380 crore for rolling stock under the second 
Plan includes Rs. 183 crore for development and Rs. 197 crore for rehabili- 
tation. The details of the programme are shown below : 

TABLE 211 



locomotives 

Wagons 

Coaches 


broad 

gauge 

metre 

gauge 

narrow 

gauge 

broad 

gauge 

metre 

gauge 

nar- 

row 

gauge 

broad 

gauge 

metre 

gauge 

nar- 

row 

gauge 

Developmeni 

533 

373 


66.575 

16,820 


2.149 

2,768 

, , 

Rehabilitation 

1.062 

209 

81 

14,879 

4,952 

4,021 

4,392 

1,422 

633 

TOTAL 

1.595 

582 

B1 

81.454 

21,772 

4,021 

6,541 

4,190 

633 


It is expected that 828 broad gauge and 461 metre gauge locomotives 
and 5,634 broad gauge, 4,738 metre gauge and 633 narrow gauge coaches 
will be manufactured in the country itself. The entire second Plan needs 
in respect of wagons is expected to be met from indigenous manufacture, 
import being restricted to a small number of special type coaches. 

During 1956-57 the following new rolling stock was placed on line: 

TABLE 212 



Broad gauge 

Metre gauge 

Narrow gauge 

Locomotives 

322 

254 

3 

Coaches 

565 

704 

32 

Wagons 

17,968 

13,936 

120 


Production at the State-owned Ghittaranjan Locomotive Works has 
now been stabilised at the steady average of 14 WG locomotives per month. 
The 100th locomotive manufactured at the works rolled out of the 
assembly lines on January 6, 1954, the 200th on February 5, 1955, the 
300th on November 30, 1955, the 400th on August 12, 1956, and the 
500th on March 25, 1957. Till the end of December 1957, 625 engines 
had been turned out. The total second year production is estimated at 
828 WG engines. 

The Tata Engineering & Locomotive works Co. Ltd., have further 
expanded in the last two years and a new target of 100 complete metre 
gau^e locoTiatives has been fixed and is expected to materialise during 
1938. Till the end of December 1957, the works had turned out 286 
engines. The total second Plan production is estimated at 461 locomotives. 

The State-owned Integral Coach Factory, near Madras, was originally 
scheduled to reach the target production of 350 coaches per annum by 
1960-61. This has now been advanced by a year to 1959-60. A pro- 
posal is now under consideration for the introduction of a second shift and 
when this materialises, the production target will be raised to 600 coaches 
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per annum. Two hundred and fifty- three coaches were produced by 
the factory till the end of December 1957. An independent coach 
furnishing factory is being set up in the vicinity of the Integral Coach 
Factory at an estimated cost of Rs. 3.69 crore. 

Besides the Integral Coach Factory, there are other coach-manuac- 
turing factories in the country. Messrs. Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., 
Bangalore, another State-owned undertaking, builds evciy year 180 broad 
gauge furnished steel body coaches on conventional underframes supplied 
to them. The factory produced 1,156 coaches till the end of December, 
1957. 

The wagon-building industry in India, entirely privately owned, was 
in its infancy when the first Plan commenced on April 1, 1951. Since 
then it has made outstanding progress, the total production rising from 
3,707 wagons in the first year of the Plan to 15,445 in its last year. Arrange- 
ments have already been completed to raise the total installed capacity 
to 36,000 wagons by the end of the second Plan period. The output 
during 1956-57 was 15,935 wagons. 

Workshops, Plant and Alachinery 

The second Plan provides for six hew workshops, a new metre gauge 
coach-building factory, a new furnishing unit for the Integral Coach 
Factory and expansion of the Chittaranjan Works. As a result, the overall 
annual capacity in respect of overhaul of rolling stock is expected to 
increase by 29 per cent and 66 per cent in respect of broad gauge and metre 
and narrow gauge locomotives, 79 per cent in respect of broad gauge and 
150 per cent in respect of metre and narrow gauge coaches and 88 per 
cent in respect of broad gauge and 144 per cent in regard to metre and 
narrow gauge wagons. 

Electrification 

Electric traction, first introduced in 1925, is confined to a few lines 
near Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Electrification of track for a dis- 
tance of 14 miles between Howrah and Sheoraphuli on the Eastern Rail- 
way was completed and the first train inaugurated in December, 1957. 
The total electrified route mileage on March 31, 1958 was 254 24 — Central 
Railway 184'85 (BG) miles, Western 37 ’25 (BG) miles, SoulheTn 18-14 
(MG) miles and Eastern 14 (BG) miles. A further 826 miles will be 
electrified during the second Plan period — 463 (BG) miles on the Eastern 
Railway, 72 (BG) miles on the South-Eastern, 191 (BG) miles on the 
Central and 100 (MG) miles on the Southern. 

Dieselisation 

Dicselisation is proposed to be introduced over a total route mileage 
of 1,293 by 1960-61 — 232 on the Eastern Railway, 295 on the South-Eastern, 
227 on the Central, 424 on the Southern and 115 on the Western 
Railway. 

Bridges 

Work on the Ganga Bridge near Mokameh Ghat has made satisfac- 
tory progress. The bridge, wliich will be 6,074 feet long with a wide 
modern roadway above and a modern transhipment yard on the northern 
bank to handle 350 to 400 broad gauge wagons daily, is estimated to 
cost Rs. 16 crore and is expected to be completed by 1960. Out of Rs. 
33 crore provided for bridges under the second Plan, Rs. 18 crore are to be 
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devoted to rehabilitation, Rs. 9 crorc to the Ganga Bridge and Rs. 6 crorc 
for 6 new bridges. 

Amenities for Railivay Users 

Of the improvements carried out during the period 1951-52 to 
1955-56 to oHer better travel conditions to passengers, particularly third- 
class passengers, mention may be made of the following significant ones : 

(i) safe and relaxed travel — at a cost which is perhaps the lowest 
in the world — in all-steel light-weight coaches ; 

(ii) reservation of coaches for long distance passengers in all 
important mail and express trains ; 

(m) introduction of 791 new trains and extension of the runs of 
55Q trains ; 

(iv) sleeping accommodation ; 

(v) introduction of a number of all-third class janata trains 
on the main trunk routes (corridor janata trains on trunk 
routes between Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras); 

(vi) improvement in catering facilities ; and 

(mi) drinking water facilities at 510 stations, provision of fans in 
4,856 third class and 2,095 inter class coaches, waiting halls 
at 180 stations, new or improved foot bridges at 160 stations, 
35 new platforms and raising, surfacing or extension of 922 
other platforms. 

A sum of Rs. 15 crorc has been provided for amenities to railway 
users in the second Plan. 

Stqf Welfare 

As against an average of a little over Rs. 4 crorc per year spent on the 
construction of new quarters and staff welfare measures during the first 
Plan period, it is proposed to spend on an average Rs. 10 crore per annum 
during the second Plan period. 

As against 40,000 staff quarters constructed during the first Plan, 

65.000 will be built during the second Plan period. About 10,000 of 
them were built during 1956-57 and 16,000 more were expected to be con- 
structed during 1957-58. 

At the end of 1956-57, there were 81 hospitals and 434 dispensaries. 
Since then 3 hospitals and 1 1 dispensaries have been added. A number 
of chest clinics for domicilliary and out-door treatment of T.B. patients 
have been established in addition to expansion of facilities by way of addi- 
tional beds. It is also proposed to open 13 new railway hospitals and 75 
new dispensaries, add 1,600 beds in existing raihvay hospitals, double the 
present number of beds for railway staff in various T.B. sanatoria, and 
increase the number of fail way schools. A number of steps to increase 
educational facilities for the children of railway men are also being taken. 

In December 1957, it was decided to offer the choice of a pension 
scheme to all the 10 lakh or more railway employees. A scheme of large- 
scale upward re-distribution of posts calculated eventually to benefit 

1.70.000 railwaymen in non-gazetted cadres was announced in February 
1957. Steps are also being taken to explore avenues for quicker promo- 
tion of class IV staff. 
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OPERATING STATISTICS 
Passe figef Traffic and Earnings 

The salient features of passenger traffic and earnings therefrom on 
all Indian railways during 1955-56 and 1956-57 are shown below. 

TABLE 213 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 



1955-56 

1956-57 

Number of passengers (in hundreds) 

, , 

, . 

1,29.73,550 

1,38,25,430 

A.C. 



858 

1,002 

First Class 



1,90,301 

2,10,677 

Second Class 


, , 

1,08,752 

1,81,428 

Third Class 


i 

1,26,13,639 

1,34,32,323 

Passenger miles (in thousands) 



3,90,83,287 

1 4,21,94,469 

A.C. 



51,279 

54,567 

First Class 



7,73,858 

8,54,918 

S'^ennd Class 



12,43,683 

12,55,181 

Third Class 


' * i 

3,70,14,467 

4,00,29,803 

Earnings from passengers carried (in thousand rupees) 

10,87,548 

11,73,905 

A.C. 



8,751 

9,334 

First Claw 



58,801 

64,445 

Second Class 

. • 


6L222 

61,664 

Third Class 

- 

•• 

9,50,744 

10,38,462 

Average rate charged per passenger per 

mile (in 

pia) 

5.34 

5.34 

A.C. 



32 8 

32 8 

First Class . . 


« • 

14 6 

14 5 

Second Class 



9 45 

9.43 

Third Class 

■ • 

■ • 

4.97 

4.98 


Ticketless Travel 

Among the steps taken for intensifying the effort against ticketless 
travel are raids on selected sections and at frequent intervals, continuity 
checks from starting to terminal stations, surprise inspections of booking 
offices and the establishment of a temporary central ticket-checking organi- 
sation with four squads of travelling examiners for conducting cross-country 
and surprise checks. The results of the checks made by the organisation 
during 1955-56 and 1956-57 are summarised below: — 


TABLE 214 


1955-56 1956-57 


Number of passengers detected travelling without 
tickets 


69,02,114 73.53.340 


Amount of fare and excess charges realised 


Rs. 1,40,29,656 Rs. 1,58,02,951 
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Accidents and Safety of Passenger Trains 

The number of Fatalities and casualties in train accidents expressed 
as a ratio of ten lakh passengers carried, excluding those resulting from 
pnl awful tampering of track, for 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 were as 
follows. 


TABLE 215 
TRAIN ACCIDENTS 



Fatalities 

Casualties 

Number 

Per li‘n 
lakh passen- 
g^;rs carried 

Number 

Per tf^n 
lakh passen- 
gers carried 

1954-55 

147 

1 0.12 

303 

0 24 

1955-56 

16 

0 01 

266 

0.20 

1936-57 

276 

0.20 

335 

0.24 


Goods Traffic and Earnings 

The goods tralTic carried and earnings therefrom on all Indian 
railways are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 216 

GOODS TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 



1935-56 

1956-57 

Tons of goods carried (in thousands) 

1,15,273 

1,25,377 

Revenue earning traffic 

91,965 

98,284 

Non-revenue earning traffic 

23,308 

27,093 

Net ton miles (in thousands) 

3,64,71,850 

4,02,24,692 

Rcvcnuc-caming traffic . • 

3,08,81,787 

3,40,79,169 

Non-revenue earning traffic 

! 55,90,063 

61,45,523 

Average miles a ton of goods was carried 

316.4 

320.8 

Revenue-earning traffic 

335.8 

346.7 

Non-revenue earning traffic 

239.8 

226.8 

Earnings from goods carried (in thousand rupees) . . 

Average rate charged per ton of goods per mile 

17,79,219 

20,10.903 

(in pies) 

11.1 

11.3 


The principal commodities carried by the Government railways and 
earnings therefrom during 1955-56 and 1956-57 were as follows: — 
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TABLE 217 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES CARRIED AND EARNINGS 

{In hundred tons and rupees) 



1 1955 56 

1956-57 


Weight in 
tons 

Earnings in 
rupees 

Weight in 
tons 

Earnings in 
rupees 

Products of Agriculture 





Rice 

CJrain and pulses 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Jowar and hajra 

Other grains 

Oilsceda 

Raw Cotton 

Raw jute 

Fruit and fresh vegetables 
Tobacco 

4f),617 

44,495 

20,052 

2,9*15 

11,007 

10,485 

27,185 

11,514 

5,970 

45,119 

3,184 

5,76,331 

6,4-1,704 

1 2,78,253 

i 54,328 

! 1,40,567 

! 1,37,055 

3,95,972 
3,85,651 
1,41,214 
2,82,575 
1,23,589 

47,099 

44,517 

25,552 

3,249 

10,113 

12,565 

26,797 

11,105 

8,696 

48,659 

3,518 

5,06,466- 

5,64,561 

4,09,691 

55,469‘ 

1.21.569 
1,41,394 
3,98,030' 
3,77,586 
1,73,476 
3,38,552 

1.16.570 

Total 

2,30,205 

' 31,60,249 

2,41,875 

32,83,364 

Products of Mines 





Coal, coke and patent fuel 
Marble and stone 

Salt 

Manganese 

Other ores . , j 

3,44,475 

77,519 

29,740 

19,057 

48,416 

21,45,163 

5,41,768 

3,65.616 

2,24.802 

3,53,908 

3,73,860 

85,729 

28,355 

22,178 

52,108 

26,11,652 

6,95,344 

3,58,975 

2,63,047 

4,38,131 

Total 

5,19,208 ! 

1 36,41,257 

5,62,230 

43,67,349 

Mineral Oils 1 

1 





Oil fuel and mineral oil . , ; 

Kerosene 

Petrol 

15,371 

17,488 

9,161 

I 

4,03,591 

4,42,486 

4,33,569 

j 

16,343 

19,764 

9,817 

4,12,761 

4,8-1,831 

3,91,360 

Total 

42,020 1 

12,79,546 

45,924 

12,88,952 

Manuf actu res 





Sugar* 

Colton 

Jute 

Vegetable and other edible oils 
Ckiment 

Iron and steel wrought 

Provisions 

Glassware 

Paper 

Tea 

35.979 

8,552 

4,457 

10,268 

53,080 

51.923 

13,452 

1,389 

3,888 

919 

6,23,496 
3,80,523 
1,42,701 
3,07,676 
5,89,036 
12,63,609 
3,64,229 
43,849 
1,05,940 
- 1,45,063 

41,220 

7,576 

4,070 

9,320 

55,032 

60,385 

11,962 

1,616 

4,006 

3,743 

7,12,477 

3,45,325^ 

1,27,902 

2,72,437 

6,29,778: 

13,13,177 

3,34,703 

52,129- 

1,12,023 

1,51,190 

Total 

1,86,907 

39,66,122 

1,98,930 

42,51,141 


^Sugar, Khandsari sugar, Gur, Molasses. 
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The trafRc and earnings in respect of other commodiries during 
1956-57 were ;(i) products of animals like livestock, hides, skins and leather 
(5.34 lakh tons fetching earnings of Rs. 2.8 crorc) ; (n) products of forests 
like firewood, wood unwrought, lac (49.4 lakh tons fetching earnings of 
Rs, 5.76 crorc); (m) miscellaneous items like manure and fodder (331.5 
lakh tons fetching earnings of Rs. 58.6 crorc) ; and (z'y) military traffic 
(8.73 lakh tons fetching earnings of Rs. 9.7 crore). 

Punctuality Ratio 

The punctuality ratio* for the years 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 
on Government railways arc shown below : 

TABLE 218 

PUNCTUALITY RATIO 



All trains 
mchiding 
dcctric 
multiple 
unit trains 

Mail and 
important 

111 rough 
trains 

Mixed 

trains 

Suburban 

trains 

Other pa»- 

.senger 

trains 

Broad Gauge 






1954-55 

79.91 

73.25 

84.71 

H4.54 

77.89 

1955-56 

77.99 

70.84 

85.33 

84.57 

74.66 

1956-57 

77.91 

70.78 

86.88 

79.01 

75.72 

Metre Gauge 






1954-55 

77-80 

63.85 

77.62 

85.59 

74.59 

1955-56 

75. 14 

61.96 

75.81 

74-71 

71.70 

1956-57 

74.52 

62.74 

77.71 

65.32 

1 

G9.G4 


Export Traffic 

The balance of iron and manganese ore in the ports awaiting stiipv 
ment at the end of 1955-56 and 1956-57 is showm below ; 

TABLE 219 


[in tom) 



Manganese Ore 

Iron Ore 


1955-56 

195G-57 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Calcutta 

33,175 

1,05,445 

38,383 

90,017 

Bombay 

46,431 

44,600 

7,210 

7,100 

Madras 

16,791 

54,926 

58,929 

76,012 

Visakhapatnam 

1,43,480 

1,76,539 

37,933 

63,950 


^Percentage of passenger and mixed trains not losing time to the total number of train» 
run on all Government railways. 
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Locomotive Utilisation 

The average mileage obtained per engine per day on Government 
railways is as shown below : 


TABLE 220 

ENGINE MILES PER DAY (STEAM) 



1 

Broad Gauge 

Metre Gauge 

1954-55 1 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Passen^rr engine in use 

1G6 

164 

165 

128 

128 

129 

Mixed enginr' in use 

114 

121 

123 

101 

97 

97 

Cowls engine in use 

94 

94 

93 

85 

85 

82 

Engine in use (all services) 

112 

111 

110 

103 

103 

102 

Engine on line 

85 

84 

83 

76 

77 

76 


The productive service of engines on Government railways in freight 
service in terms of volume of freight transportation per engine hour for 
the same period is as indicated below : 


TABLE 221 

NET TON MILES PER ENGINE HOUR 



Broad Gauge 

1 

j Metre Gauge 

1954-55 

2,041 

871 

1955-56 

2,124 

915 

1956-57 

2,176 

958 


Wagon Usage 

Wagons on Government railways were hauled on an average of 47.7 
miles per day on the broad gauge and 2B . 7 miles per day on the metre 
gauge during 1956-57. The usage as compared to 1954-55 and 1955-56 
is shown below. 


TABLE 222 

WAGON MILES PER WAGON DAY 


1 

Broad Gauge 

Metre Gauge 

1954-55 1 

43 3 

28 4 

1955-56 

46 3 

28 5 

1956-57 1 

47.7 

28.7 


The productive work performed by wagons in terms of net ton miles 
per wagon day is as follows : 


TABLE 223 

NET TON MILES PER WAGON DAY 



Broad Gauge 

Metre Gauge 

1954-55 1 

4B3 

194 

1955-56 

541 

203 

1956-57 

570 

210 
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FARES AND FREIGHTS 

The fare and freight rates were rationalised in 1948. In view of the 
steep rise in the general price level and in the operational and ri] ]ac<m(nt 
costs, passenger fares were further increased from Apiil 1, 11.51. The fellcw- 
ing further changes, involving the introduction of teksccpic iitts of 
passenger rates (rates dimiriisliing with increase in distance travtllLd), 
came into force from April 1, 1955 ; 

TABLE 224 

RATES OF PASSENGER FARES 


Class 

Befirire April 

1955 (flat rates j 
per mile) | 

1 

Since April 1955 f telescopic rates) 

Distance in miles | 

Rates per mile 

Air^ondltioned 

30 pics 

1—300 1 

34 pics 



301 and above 

31? 

First* 

16 „ 

1—150 ! 

1« „ 



151—300 i 

16 „ 



301 and alxivc 

13 „ 

Second* • 

loi 

1—130 (Mail/Exp) 

H 

Mail/Express 


'(ordinary) 


Ordinary 

9 

151—300 (Mail/Exp) 

10^ „ 



(Oitlinary) 

Q 

^ ii 



301 and above 




(Mail/Exp) 

9| 



(Ordinary) 

8} .. 

Third 




Mail/Express 

6 „ 

1—150 (Mail/Kxp) 

61 „ 



(Ordinary) 

51 „ 

Ordinary 

5 

151—300 (Mail/Rxp) 

6 » 



(Ordinary) 

5 .. 



301 and abr)vr 




(Mail/Exp) 

5 „ 



(Ordinary) 



For veslibuled air-conditioned third-class trains running bciween 
Delhi-Howrali, l.^.dhi-Bombay and Dcliii-Madras, an adoitionai chaige 
of 4 pies per mile is collected. 

The Railway Passengers Fares Act came into force on September 
15, 1957, The rate of tax is 5 per cent of the fare for distance belwet n 
16 and 30 miles, 15 per cent for 31 to 500 miles and 10 per cent for over 
500 miles. Distances upto 15 miles are exempt from the tax. 

The rationalised freight structure provides for fifteen “class rales” 
for goods and thirteen w^agon-load scales of rates. The rates dtertase with 
increase in distance. The telescopic taper of goods rales was further 
accentuated in April 1955, thereby making long distance haulage of goods 
cheaper still. Goods traffic now moves along the shortest route and at the 
cheapest rates. Export and import traffic is treated at par v\ith internal 
traffic, and the pr'f^rence previously given to the former has thus been 

♦was known as “Second** before April 1953. 

♦♦was known ai **lnicnnediaie'* before April 1955. 
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ndone away with. A committee with A- Ramaswamyr Mudaliar as Chair- 
man was appointed in August 1955 to undertake a review of the present 
freight structure and make suitable recommendations. The report of the 
Committee submitted in December 1957 is under consideration. The 
recommendations of the Committee in regard to the constitution, juris- 
diction and rules of pi occdure of the Railway Rates Tribunal have, however, 
been acc(;pted and necessary legislation has been passed to amend the 
Indian Railways Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The responsibility for the overall control and administration of the 
railways vests in the Railway Board, which was first set up in 1905. I’he 
Board now consists of a Chairman, who is ex-officio Secretary to the 
Union Railway Ministry, the Financial Commissioner and three Members 
each in charge of Stall', Transportation and Engineering, 

With a view to ensuring constant and close consultation between 
the public and the railway administration, the following committees have 
been created : (i) Regional Railway Users* Consultative Committees, 

(n) Zonal Railway Users* Consultative Committees at the headquarters 
of each railway zone ; and (m) the National Railway Users’ Consultative 
Council at the Centre. Divisional Consultative Committees will now be 
set up for each division of the railways instead of one Committee for 
iwo or three divisions together as now. 


ROADS 

The Central Government assumed responsibility for the construction 
and maintenance of the national highways in 1947. Under the new 
Constitution, the national highways have become a Central subject, while 
other roads, namely, the State highways and district and village roads 
remain the responsibility of the State Gov'ernments. 

According to the Nagpur Plan (1943) revised to apply to the Indian 
Union, the total road mileage contemplated for the country as a whole 
was 3,31,000 as follows : 

National Highways 
National Trails 
Provincial Plighways 
District & Village Roads 


16,600 

4,150 

53,950 

2,56,300 


Total 3,31,000 (including surfaced 

(hard crust) 1,23,000 
Unsurfaced 2,08,000). 

India’s road system is insufficient for her needs, the surfaced roads 
being only about 10 miles per hundred square mile;s. The development 
of road communications was, therefore, one of the major items of India’s 
first Five-Year Plan and an expenditure of about Rs. 156 crore was incurred 
on road schemes under that Plan. 

At the commencement of the first Plan, India had about 98,000 
miles of surfaced roads and about 1,51,000 miles of unsurfaced roads. By 
the end of the first Plan (on March 31, 1956), the total road mileage rose to 
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3,20,522, including roads under Community Development Projects and 
National Extension Schemes. The break-up of 3,20,522 miles is as follows ; 

TABLE 225 


(rn miles) 


i 

i 

! Sui faccd 

Unsurfaced 

Total 

Extra-municipal roads 

Community Project and NES Block roads 

1,16,141 

6.029 

1,60,012 

38,340 

2,76,153 

44,369 

TOTAL 

1 

1,22,170 

1,90,352 

3,20,522 


The total road mileage at tlie end of the lirst Plan period was thus 
short of the Nagpur Plan targets by a little less than 1,000 miles of 
surfaced roads and 10,000 miles of unsurfaced roads. The targets 
can be expected to be reached by the end of the second Plan ])eriod. 
Certain deficiencies in Llie toad system will, however, still continue. 
For instance, it will not be possible to bridge all the un1:)ridged river 
crossings. Besides, in certain cases the road crust will not be upto the 
required standard to cater to the abnormal increase in the intensity and 
volume of traffic. 


Naiiojial Highways 

In the Nagpur Plan, as adapted for the Indian Union, the target 
for national highways including national trails was 20,750 miles. Owing 
\to financial limitations, however, the Central Government could accept 
liability for about 13,800 miles only. 

The national liighway system includes the Grand Trunk Road from 
Calcutta to Amritsar via Banaras, Kanpur, Agra and Delhi ; the Agra- 
Bombay Road ; the Bombay-Barigalorc-Madras Road ; the Madras- 
Calcutta Road ; the Calcutta-Nagpiir-Bombay Road ; the Banaras- 
Nagpur-Hydcrabad-Kurnool-Bangalorc-Cape Comorin Road ; the Delhi- 
Ahmedabad-Bombay Road ; the road under construction from Ahmeclabad 
to Kandla Poi t with a branch road to Porbandar ; the Hindustan-Tibet 
Border Road from Ambala to Tibet border via Simla ; the road from Delhi 
to Lucknow, Gorakhpur and Muzalfarpur with a branch road to the Nepal 
iDorder ; the Assam Access Road ; the Assam Trunk Road on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra ; and the road branching off from the Assam 
Trunk Road towards the Burma border through Manipur. 

On April 1, 1947, wdicn the Centre took over the liability for the 
viiational highways, the selected N.H. routes had approximately 1,600 
miles of missing road links and thousands of missing culverts and bridges 
out of which about 150 were bridges on large rivers. In addition, about 
9,000 miles of these roads had a low-grade surface. 


A sum of Rs. 34 crore was spent on the development of national 
’highways up to the end of the first Plan period, and the construction of 
746 miles of missing links, 33 major bridges, the improvement of about 
5,000 miles of existing sections of the national highways and the widening 
*of 400 miles of improved sections to two-lane carriagew^ay were completed. 


Tn7sva” 


-BHARATI 
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A provision of Rs. 55 crorc has been included in the second Five- 
Year Plan for the deve lopment of national highways. The targets aimed 
at are the construction of 900 miles of missing links, by passes and diver- 
sions, 60 major bi idges, the improvement of 4,000 miles of existing sections 
of the national highways and the widening of 1,500 miles of die improved 
sections to two-lanc carriageway. When these targets are achieved, there 
will bi no missing link in the present system of national highways and 
all the m ijor bridges, with the exception of two bridges across the 
Brahtn iputra on the national highway route to Assam and across the 
Ganga on the national highw^ay route connecting Calcutta with Siliguri, 
will be built or be in progress. AlmoU the entire national highway system 
will have the minimum one-lane asphalted carriageway and nearly 2,000 
miles will have two-lane asphalted carriageway at the end of the second 
Plan period. 

Among the important bridges so far constructed, mention may be 
made of the Barakar and Poon-Poon bridges on the (irand Trunk Road; 
the Bikra and Kitchinia bridges on the Patna-Ranchi Road in Bihar ; 
the Ponnar and Ghanipavati bridges in Andhra Pradesh ; and the Kath- 
juri and Kaukhai bridges near Cuttack on the Madras-Calcutta Road; 
two bridges over the Mihanadi and a bridge on the Brahniani on the 
Calcutta-Bornbay Road ; the Kaveri bridge at Pugalur and the Palar 
bridge at Cliingleput in Madras ; the Kalyani, Oadadhar, Raidak and 
Gheesh bridges on the Assam Access Road in West Bengal ; the Tansa 
bridge on the Bombay-Ahmediabad Road in Bombay ; and the Bhakra 
and Baigul bridges on the Ddhi-laicknow Road in Uttar Pradesh. 

Among the important works in progress on national highways, men- 
tion may be made of the Jawahar (Banihal) 'lunnel, wliicli is under cons- 
truction at a height of about 7,300 ft. across the Pii Panjal range on the 
Jainmu-Srinagar-Uri National Highway. Tliis is one of the longest tunnels 
in the world and, when completed, will provide all-wealher communi- 
cation facilities between the Kashmir Valley and the rest of India. 'Fhc 
tunnel has two tubes, one of which is practically ready. The entiie tunnel 
is expected to be completed in all respects by 1960. With the construction 
of the tunnel, the route will be shortened by nearly 10 mih s. Sonie of the 
other important works under execution are the constiuciion of a rroior- 
able road from Narkanda to Chini on the Hindustan-Tibet National High- 
w^ay, the construction of an all — weather road from Bombay to Dilhi via 
Ahmedabad, the improvement of the National Highway approaches to 
D^lhl, and the construction of a rail-cum-road bridge across the Ganga 
at Mokamch. 

Other Roads 

Aoart from national highways which are the direct responsibility 
of the Centre, the Government of India arc financing the development of 
certain other arterial roads in the States, These include, inter alia, the 
Passi-R xdarpur Road in Assam, and the West Coast Road in the States 
of Bombay, Mysore and Kerala. An expenditure aggregating about Rs. 
2 50 crore was incurred on these schemes during the fiist F4an pei iod and 
a provision of Rs. 9 25 crore has been included in the second Plan. 

Under a special programme approved in May 1954 for the develop- 
ment of certain selected State roads of inter-State or economic importance, 
125 miles of new roads were constructed and 500 miles of existing roads 
improved during the first Plan period. An expenditure amounting to Rs. 
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4 crorc wgis incurred on these schemes during that period, :The pro-i 
gramme is being continued in the second Plan, and a provision of Rs, 18 
crore has been made for this purpose. The prograipme provides for the 
construction of 1,000 miles of new roads and 9 major bridges and improve- 
ment of about 2,000 miles of existing roads during the second Plan 
period. 

Roads under the States^ Sector 

A provision of Rs. 164 crore has been made for road development 
in the States’ sector of the second Plan. Under the programmes drawn up 
by the States, about 21,000 miles of surfaced roads and 40,000 miles of urn 
surfaced roads will be constructed. The second Plan devotes special 
attention to the needs of the backward areas. The National Extension and 
Community Project schemes as well as local development works will make 
large additions to the village road system. 

ROAD TRANSPORT 

Tile number of motor vehicles taxed in India during the^last quarter 
of 1954-55 was 3,76,477 as compared to 3,53,053 in 1953-54. The break- 
up is as follows ; 


Motor cycles 

33,324 

Private cars 

1,70,682 

Public service vehicles 

56,341 

Goods vehicles 

1,04,389 

Miscellaneous 

11,741 

Total 

3,76,477 


The number of motor transport operators in the country is comput- 
ed at about 48,000 of whom more than 46,000 are small operators, each 
owning five vehicles or less. The private operators arc being encouraged 
to amalgamate wherever possible into viable units. Under the Road 
Transport Corporations Act, 1950, statutory transport corporations are 
being formed on a tripartite basis by the State Governments, the railways 
and private operators. State-operated passenger transport services exist 
in most of the States. The investment by the Government in public road 
transport services stands at over Rs. 35 crore. 

Almost the entire goods transport and about three-fourths of the 
passenger services are at present in the hands of : private operators. 
Despite expansion in the public sector of road transport during the second 
Plan, a large part of the road traffic will continue to be carried by them. 
The inadequate development of road transport during recent years ha^ 
been attributed to the fear of nationalisation, high levels of taxation on 
motor transport, restrictions placed on inter-State services and on long 
haulages under the Code of Principles and Practice, and the policy follow- 
ed in some States of granting permits for only short periods instead of for 
three to five years, as required by law. 

Thfe Planning Commission has had the problems of road transport 
development reviewed by a special study .group. ' The Commission has 
recommended that the nationalisation of .goods trs^nsport services shoul^l 
not be taken up during the second Five-Year .Plan and that private opera- 
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tors should be assisted in forming viable units. In regard to passenger 
transport services, the Commission has recommended that programmes 
for the expansion of nationalised services should be suitably phased and to 
the extent that State Governments do not themselves propose to operate 
road transport services, the terms on which permits are granted to private 
operators should be liberalised. 

The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act, 1956, provides for the setting 
up of an Inter-State Transport Commission for the development, co-ordina- 
tion and regulation of road transport services on inter-state routes. The 
Commission is expected to start functioning in the near future. Other 
provisions included in the Act relate to the payment of compensation to 
holders of permits if their permits arc car.celled or the terms thereof are mo- 
dified, increase in the period of validity of permits for transport vehicles, 
licensing of conductors, enhancement of penalties for offences committed 
under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, and reconstitution of Transport Autho- 
rities etc. Most of the provisions of the Act have already been brought into 
force. 


The demand for transport particularly for the movement of raw 
materials and finished products has increased considerably. As the Railways 
arc not in a position to lift all the traffic that is offered, the development of 
road motor transport as a complementary mode of transport is an urgent 
necessity. Various steps have been taken to ensure the development of road 
motor transport as a complementary mode of transport to the railways. 
Tlie State Governments have been requested to allow greater freedom of 
movement to transport vehicles and also to agree to a ceiling for motor 
vehicles taxation at 75 per cent of the total existing Madras rates. The 
necessity of abolition of double taxation and the desirability of consolidating 
all taxes on motor vehicles into one single tax has also been impressed 
upon them. The State Governments have also been advised to liberalise 
their licensing policies and to encourage the formation of viable units. 

For ensuring co-ordination between all modes of transport, on the 
one hand, and the Central and State transport policies, on the other, the 
Government of India have decided to constitute a Transport Development 
Council, a Road and Inland Water Transport Advisory Committee and a 
Central Transport Co-ordination Committee. These bodies will replace 
the present Transport Advisory Council, Central Board of Transport and the 
Standing Committee of the Central Board of Transport. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

The length of waterways which arc navigable is over 5,000 miles. 
The important ones are the Ganga and the Brahmaputra and their tribu- 
taries, the Godavari and the Krishna, the backwaters and canals of Kerala, 
the Buckingham Canal and the West Coast Canab in the Madras and 
Andhra States and the Mahanadi Canals in Orbsa. 

To co-ordinate the development of water transport on the Ganga, the 
Brahamputra and their tributaries, a body known as the Ganga-Brahama- 
putra Water Transport Board was set up tn 1952 by the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the Central and State Governments. 

% 

At present, 1,557 miles of rivers are navigable by mechanically-pro- 
pelled vesseb and 3,587 miles by large country boats. Navigation can be 
developed on shallow stretches to some extent by deepening the channels. 
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by regulation works, dredging and by the use of craft specially designed to 
negotiate such stretches. Deepening entails heavy outlay by way of dredg- 
ing. Attention has, therefore, been focussed on the use of specially designed 
shallow craft. The Ganga-Brahmaputra Board has taken up an experimen- 
tal project for this purpose on the Upper Ganga. Craft designed for the 
Upper Ganga project will be brought into use during the year 1958. Plan- 
ned development works in the Ganga-Brahmaputra region include the dre- 
dging of important waterways, provision of aids to navigation, such as radio- 
telephone and automatic beacons, and the development of inland port faci- 
lities at selected places. The Plan also provides for the development of the 
Buckingham Canal and the development of the West Coast Canals, A 
provision of Rs. 3 crore has been made in the second Plan for the development 
of inland water transport. This includes Rs. 115 lakh for the development 
of the Buckingham Canal and Rs. 43 lakh for the West Coast Canals, The 
balance of the provision together with contributions from the State Govern- 
ments to the revenues of the Ganga- Brahmputra Board will be available for 
projects to be undertaken by the Board. 

SHIPPING 

In 1947, the Shipping Policy Committee had recommended a target 
of 20 lakh tons GRT in order to secure for Indian shipping (i) 100 per cent 
of the coastal trade of India, (ii) 75 per cent of India’s trade with Burma, 
Ceylon and other neighbouring countries, (iii) 50 per cent of India’s distant 
trade and (iv) 30 per cent of the trade formerly carried by German, Italian 
and Japanese vessels in the Orient. The target in respect of coastal trade 
has been achieved. About 40 per cent of the trade with adjacent countries 
and about 6 per cent of the trade with distant countries is now carried in 
Indian bottoms. At the end of January 1950, 132 ships totalling 5,81,689 
GRT were on the Indian Register — 84 ships of 2,57,456 GRT on the coastal 
trade and 48 ships of 3,24,233 GRT on the overseas trade. 

The progress achieved during the first Plan period and the targets 
aimed at in the second Plan arc shown bclow^ : — 

TABLE 226 


{Gross registered tons) 


Types of vesseb 

Before the 
first Plan 

At the end 
of the first 
Plan 

At the end 
of the 

second Plan 

Coastal and adjacent 

Overseas 

Tramps 

Tankers 

Salvage Tugs 

2,17,202 

1.73,305 

3,12,202 

2,83,505 

5,000 

4,12,202 

4,05,505 

60,000 

23,000 

1,000 

Total 

3,90,707 

6.00,707 

9,01,707 


Out of an additional tonnage of about 3,00,000 proposed under the 
second Plan, the gross addition is now not expected to exceed 1 ,80,000 GRT 
due to scarcity of foreign exchange and the difficult internal hnancial posi- 
tion. Efforts are, however, being made to secure additional funds and 
foreign exchange and for acquiring tonnage on deferred payment terms. 
One or two shipping companies have already succeeded in acquiring some 
ships on these terms. 
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A Shipping Development Fund will be set up soon according to a 
decision taken recently. The Fund will be made up of annual contributions 
from the Consolidated Fund of India, and will provide a perennial source 
of finance for shipping development. 

Indian vessels at present ply on six overseas routes, namely, India-UK- 
Continent, India-Malaya, India-Japan, India-East Africa, India-Persian 
Gulf and India- Australia. On four of the six routes, the ships carry cargo 
and on the remaining two passengers as well as cargo. The total Indian 
shipping tonnage employed on overseas trade at the end of January 1958, 
was 3,24,233 GRT (48 vessels). 

A Government-sponsored shipping corporation known as the Eastern 
Shipping Corporation, Limited, was set up in 1952 with an authorised capi- 
tal of Rs. 10 crore to carry India’s trade with Australia, the Far East and 
West Asia. The management of the Corporation was taken over by the 
Government from the Scindias in August 195G. The Corporation wall take 
over the Madras-Rangoon service as soon as it is able to acquire a suitable 
vessel. During 1957 the Corporation acquired two ships, M.V. State of 
Orissa of 5,266 QRT for the India/Australia trade and the M.V, 
Andamans of 5,658 GRT for the India/Andamans Service. After providing 
for depreciation amounting to Rs. 32.05 lakh, the Corporation made a net 
profit of Rs. 35.12 lakh during 1957. 

The Western Shipping Corporation, registered in June 1956 with 
an authorised capital of Rs. 10 crore, will operate on the India-Persian 
Gulf, India-Red Sea and India-Poland routes. The ships ordered by the 
Corpotion are still under construction and the operations of the Corpora- 
tion during 1957 were confined to the operation of the tanker Desk Sevak 
under charter to Messrs. Shell Tankers. 

An India-USSR service started operating in April 1956 to facilitate 
movement of commodities covered by the Indo-Sovict Trade Agreement. 
A similar agreement with the Government of Poland was made. 

A beginning has been made in acquiring a tanker fleet by the acquisi- 
tion of two tankes— one in the public sector and the other in the private. 
A third will be acquired in the public sector as soon as possible. 

Hindustan Shipyard 

The Visakhapatnam Shipyard was purchased from the Scindias by 
me Government in March 1952 and its management entrusted to the 
Hindustan Shipyard, Ltd., a Government sponsored company, in which 
two-thirds of the capital is held by Government. The first vessel to be built 
at the Yard was launched in March 1948. Fifteen ships have so far been 
been built by the Shipyard and fifteen more ships are at present on order, of 
which nine are at various stages of construction. Three ships and also a tug 
and a motor launch will be ready for delivery in 1958-59. 

I 

The Government of the United Kingdom have agreed to provide, 
under the Technical Co-operation Scheme of the Colombo Plan, a technical 
mission to survey possible sites and collect data for the establishnient of a 
second shipyard. The mission visited India in 1957 and its report was 
pected by the end of March 1958. 

Assistance to Shipping Companies 

The private sector has received loans to the extent of Rs. 24 crore in 
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the first Plan and Rs. 12.5 crore in the second Plan for adding to their fleet. 
Thirty-seven ships totalling about 68,000 GRT will be added under this aid. 

Indian tonnage was encouraged to carry the cargo controlled by 
Government and closer co-ordination between railway and coastal shipping 
is being considered. 


Foreign Shipping Companies 

The estimated freight payments to foreign shipping interests on account 
of Indian imports and exports — on Government and private account— during 
the years 1954, 1955 and 1956 were Rs. 55 crore, Rs. 67 crore and Rs. 74 
crore, respectively. The payments on food imports were Rs. 6.17 crore in 
1954-55, Rs. 3.02 crore in 1955-56 and Rs. 18.31 crore in 1956-57. 


Training Institutions 

In 1956-57, it was decided to increase the annual intake of cadets to 
T.S. Dufferin from fifty to sixty during the next three years. Forty-nine 
cadets out of 50 recruited in 1955 passed out during 1957-58 and have all 
been employed on board ships. 


Three hundred and seventy-two candidates took advantage of the train- 
ing facilities available at the Nautical and Engineering College, Bombay, 
and 46 candidates representing the fifth batch of trainees passed out of the 
Marine Engineering College, Calcutta. 

The three ratings training establishments — ^T.S. Bhadra, T.S. Mekhala 
and T.S. JVau Lakshmi — together turned out 802 trained seamen for the 
engine room and 826 for the deck department during 1957-58 and all of them 
found employment on board ships. 


Recruitment of Seamen 

The number of seamen registered at the Bombay and Calcutta Employ- 
ment offices totalled 64,881 up to the end of December 1957. 


PORTS 

India’s 3,500-mile long coastline has six major ports, namely, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla. With the addition 
of Kandla, the total capacity for handling cargo of these non-profit-making 
national undertakings has increased to 260 lakh tons per annum as against 
200 lakh tons at the time of Partition. During the second Plan, the capacity 
is to be increased by about 30 per cent. 

The ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are administered by statu- 
tory p>ort authorities, subject to the overall control of the Central Govern- 
ment. The ports of Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla are adminis- 
tered by the Central Government itself. The Port Trusts and Ports (Am- 
endment) Act was passed in 1951 to ensure uniformity in port administra- 
tion, to bring about a greater measure of central control and to effect de- 
centralisation of authority in the day-to-day administration of the major 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
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The traffic handled by and tlic financial aspects of the major ports 
during 1956-57 arc as follows: — 


TABLE 227 


Port 

Ships entered 

Imports 

(lakh 

tons) 

Exports 

(lakh 

tons) 

Surplus ( -h) 
or deficit( — ) 
in earnings 
(Rs., lakhs) 

No. 

Gross 

tonnage 

(lakhs) 

Calcutta 

1,383 

85.63 

43.53 

43 42 

H- 126.73 

Bombay 

2,640 

140.37 

82.39 

37 40 

H- 239 88 

Madras 

873 

54.43 

20.33 

6.32 

-f 122 68 

Cochin 

965 

28.75 

13.08 

4.19 

-h 10.51 

Visakhapatnam 

494 

31.90 

4.94 

9.96 

-h 17 16 

Kandla 

141 

NA 

3.19 

1.53 

4- 12.66 


Rehabilitation and augmentation of the facilities at the existing 
major ports to take care of the anticipated increase in traffic has been un- 
dertaken. The projects already completed are : 

(i) four new cargo berths with warehouses and transit sheds, 
bulk oil discharge facilities, bunder, passenger landing sta- 
ges, etc., at Kandla ; 

(ii) two marine oil terminals, one in Bombay and the other in 
Visakhapatnam ; 

(iii) installation of 34 electric cranes in the Alexandra docks and 
the reconstruction of II out of 12 transit sheds destroyed in 
the explosion of 1944 in Bombay ; 

(iv) a mechanical ore berth, a heavy lift yard equipped 
with a 200-ton crane and a mechanical coal loading plant 
at Calcutta ; 

(v) the work designed to counteract the sand drift menace 
and a new marshalling yard at Madras ; 

(iv) two oil tanker berths with pipeline connections, a black oD 
berth and a coal berth at Cochin ; and 
(vii) acquisition of several items of port equipment and harbour 
craft at all the ports. 


The important works which are in progress are : 

(i) two additional cargo berths at Kandla ; 

(ii) the development of two berths at King George’s Dock as 
general cargo berths at Calcutta ; 

(iii) the acquisition of an additional 54 electric cranes at Bombay ; 

(iv) new ore, coal and passenger-cum-cargo berths, preliminary 
works connected with the excavation of a wet dock at Madras; 

(v) four cargo berths at Cochin ; and 

(vi) dredging work preliminary to the construction of additional 
berths at Visakhapatnam. 


NA, — Not available. 
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Minor Ports 

The Indian coastline is also served by a large number of minor ports 
(about 225, of which 150 are working ports) which together handle a traffic 
of about 50 lakh tons per annum. The administration of these ports is the 
responsibility of the State Governments. A few of these ports have along- 
side berthing facilities but most of them are road heads. They have much 
scope for handling additional traflic but improvements are required in appro- 
ach channels and shore facilities. Various works of improvement have 
been undertaken under the first and second Five-Year Plans. The second 
Plan includes a provision of Rs. 5 crore for the purpose and includes Rs. 1 
crore for the establishment of a pool of dredgers required to improve 
depths in port approaches. 

National Harbour Board 

For advising the Central and State Governments on the co-ordinated 
development of ports with special attention to minor ports, the National 
Harbour Board was constituted in 1 950, consisting of representatives of the 
Government of India, the maritime States, major port authorities, and 4 
non-official members, representing trade, industry and labour. A Standing 
Committee of the Board meets every year to screen and approve schemes for 
hydrographic surveys. 


TOURIST TRAFFIC 

Since 1948, considerable attention has been given to the development 
of tourist traffic which is an important source of foreign exchange and pro- 
motes international understanding. A Tourist Traffic Branch was set up 
under the Ministry of Transport in 1949 and a chain of regional tourist offices 
has since been established in important cities like Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. 

Tourist information offices have also been set up at Agra, Banaras, 
Jaipur, Aurangabad, Bangalore, Darjeeling, Simla, Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar, 
Cochin and Ootacamund. These offices work in close collaboration with the 
State Governments, travel agents, hoteliers, and carriers. Abroad, India 
has tourist offices in New York, San Francisco, Melbourne, London, Paris, 
Colombo and Frankfurt . A Central Advisory Committee, including re- 
presentatives of the public, the travel trade and the State Governments, 
advises the Government on tourist problems. There are regional advisory 
committees for the different regions in the countiy. 

In order to encourage the promotion of tourist traffic on a large scale 
and to exploit this source of foreign exchange to the fullest extent possible, a 
high-level committee consisting of the Secretaries and heads of Departments 
concerned and presided over by the Secretary to the Cabinet, has been set 
up. 


A Hotel Standards and Rate Structure Committee was constituted 
in July 1957, to advise the Government on the question of laying down 
the criteria for standardisation and gradation of hotels in India and the 
question of presenting a suitable rate structure. 

Regulations relating to police, registrations, currency, exchange 
control and customs have been relaxed to promote tourist traffic. A special 
inter-departmental committee makes periodic inspection of the various ports 
of entry with a view to ascertaining the possibility of further simplification 
of such formalities. Concessional tickets are offered by the railways for 
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round-trip journeys and circular tours. Special concessions arc given to 
students and pilgrims as well as to tourists visiting hill resorts during sum- 
mer. At present, there are 25 officially recognised travel agencies, 12 shikar 
(big game) agencies and 4 recognised excursion agents which serve the 
tourists. The services of an increasing number of educated, specially trained 
and approved travel guides are also available. 

Tourist information material in the form of guide books, pamphlets, 
folders, maps, posters and picture cards are being brought out. More than 
six million items of travel literature in English, French, Spanish, German and 
in the Indian languages are being annually produced and widely distribu- 
ted. An illustrated monthly magazine entitled Traveller in India is issued to 
attract tourist traffic. Travel films arc also made for distribution and 
exhibition abroad. 

The number of foreign tourists visiting India has more than trebled 
since 1951, as shown below: 


TABLE 228 


Tear , , 

dumber of Foreign Tourists 

1951 

20,000 

1952 

20,448 

1953 

28,060 

1954 

39,333 

1955 

43,645 

1956 

1957 (for the first six months) 

68,880 (excluding; Pakistanis) 

34,024 (approximately, excluding 

Pakistanis) 


The revenue from tourist traffic during 1955 was estimated at 
Rs. 10.1 crore. The earnings during 1956 as estimated by the Reserve 
Bank of India are Rs. 15.45 crore. 


The Central and some of the State Governments have formulated plans 
to providc^for the development of tourism. The programme envisages ad- 
ditional accommodation, transport and recreational facilities at important 
tourist centres, especialy those situated in out-of-the-way places. Broadly, 
these are of three kinds : (i) schemes for the development of facilities at a 
limited number of places visited largely by foreign tourists, (ii) facilities at 
places mainly for home tourists, and (iii) schemes for places of regional and 
local importance which ^rc visited by home tourists of low and middle-in- 
come groups. The schemes in the first category are being undertaken by the 
Central Government. Schemes in the second group are being implemented 
by the States with assistance from the Centre. 

The programme also provides for publicity in the regional languages 
and aid to tourist associations and bureaus run by the State or local 
authorities. Tourist Bureaus arc being run by the State Governments at 
Gaya, Bodh -Gay a, Ranchi, Hardwar, Agra, Varanasi, Mathura, Faizabad, 
Lucknow, Dehra Dun, Kotdwara, Gorakhpur, Ghitrakut (Banda), Balrampur 
(Gonda), Gauhati, Kotah, Udaipur, Madurai and Pathankot. 

. CIVIL AVIATION 

Civil aviation has come to play a vital role in the transportation system 
of the country. Indian aircraft operate scheduled services both within and 
beyond the frontiers of India, 
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During 1957, Indian aircraft flew about 291 lakh miles carrying about 
7.2 lakh passengers and nearly 1,948 lakh pounds of cargo and mail on sche- 
duled and non-scheduled services taken together. 

In 1 949, an * all up ’ air mail scheme and night air mail services con- 
necting the four principal cities of Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras via 
Nagpur were introduced. In 1957, approximately 62,000 passengers, 
28,71,000 lbs. of freight and 42,61,400 lbs. of mail were carried on these 
services, giving a nightly average of 170 passengers, 7,866 lbs, of freight and 
11,675 lbs. of mail. 


The table below shows the progress made by civil aviation in India 
since 1947 (for scheduled services alone). 

TABLE 229 


Year 

Miles flown 
(in thousand) 

Passengers 
(in thousand) 

Freight (in 
thousand Li>s.) 

Mails (in thou- 
sand 11^.) 

1947 

, 

9,362 

255 

5,648 

1,405 

1948 

12,649 

341 

11,975 

1,583 

1949 

15,098 

357 

22,500 

5,032 

1950 

18,896 

453 

80,007 

8,356 

1951 

19.498 

449 

87,665 

7,182 

1952 

19,562 

434 

86,038 

8,377 

1953 

19,202 

404 

84,820 

8,846 

1954 

19,798 

432 

86,415 

10,673 

1955 

21,267 

469 

98,200 

11,478 

1956 

23,481 

559 

96,231 

12,686 

1957 

1 

23,345 

594 

85,094 

12,942 


Since 1947, the passenger traffic has more than doubled, the cargo 
loads have gone up more than 15 times, mail loads about 9 times and 
miles flown about 2^ time^. 


Air Corporations 

In 1953, the Government of India decided to nationalise the air trans- 
port industry, and following the enactment of the Air Corporations Act, 
1953, two Corporations, namely, the Indian Airlines Corporation and Air- 
India International were set up, the former operating the domestic ser- 
vices and for services to neighbouring couni/ ies and the latter for long dis- 
tance international air services. The Air TJ ansport Council as contempla- 
ted in the Air Corporation Act, 1955, v.'a- constituted in April 1955. The 
Indian Airlines Corporation with its fleet of 97 aircrafts (63 Dakotas, 12 
Vikings, 6 Skymasters, 5 Viscounts, 8 Herons and 3 other types)* links up 
most of the principal centres in the country, and its air routes cover a total 
mileage of 22,700. Air India International with its fleet of 8 Super Constella- 
tions, 3 Constellations and 1 Dakota provides services reaching out to 17 
countries and covering a total route-mileage of 23,483. 

Training 

Pilots, engineers, aerodrome officers, control operators, radio opera- 
tors, pilot instructors and technicians are trained at Allahabad in the Civil 
Aviation Training Centre of the Civil Aviation Department. During 1957, 
the Centre trained 358 candidates in various courses. At the end of 1957, 
there were 162 trainees at the Centre. 


*Afl on December 31, 1957. 
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India has 13 subsidised flying clubs with headquarters at Delhi, Bom*- 
bay, Madras, Patna, Barrackpore, Bhubaneswar^ Lucknow, Jullundur, 
Hyderabad, Nagpur, Jaipur, Indore and Bangalore. In addition, there arc 
three Government Gliding Centres at Poona, Bangalore and Allahabad and 
the Delhi Gliding Club, New Delhi. During 1957, the flying clubs trained 
253 ‘ A ’ licence and 3 ‘ B ’ licence pilots. On December 1, 1957, there were 
539 persons undergoing training at these flying clubs. During 1957-58, the 
Government of India awarded 50 scholarships to deserving students for 
training at flying clubs. 

Atrodromes 

Eighty-five aerodromes arc controlled and operated by the Civil 
Aviation Department of the Government of India. Three of these aerodro- 
mes-Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum) and Delhi (Palam) are 
international airports. The aerodromes at Agartala, Ahmedabad, Patna, 
Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum), Delhi (Palam), Delhi (Safdar- 
jung), Madras (St. Thomas Mount), Tiruchirapalli, Jodhpur, Bhuj and 
Amritsar have been declared customs aerodromes.*. 

The programme for development of civil aviation during the second 
Plan period aims at meeting the new demands which have arisen from 
recent technical advances and from India’s obligations under the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation to provide facilities at aerodromes in 
conformity with the standards laid down by the Convention. The 
programme includes works at aerodromes (Rs. 8.3 crore), tele-communi- 
cation equipment (Rs. 2.8 crore), air routes and aerodrome equipment 
(Rs. 70 lakh), training and education equipment (Rs. 16 lakh), and 
aeronautical inspection equipment (Rs. 3.8 lakh). 

During the first Plan 9 new aerodromes were constructed at Manga- 
lore, Khowai, Kamalpur, Kailashahar, Belonia, Passighat, Sheila, North 
Lakhimpur and Chandigarh, and three more at Haldw^ani (near Naini- 
tab), Kandla (Bombay) and Malda (West Bengal) are likely to be com- 
pleted soon. Several new aerodromes and gliderdromes will be constructed 
during the second Plan in pursuance of the general objective of providing 
aerodromes in the capitals of all the States and in other important town» 
throughout the country, e.g., at Tulihal (Imphal), Raxaul, Jogbani and 
Behala. Schemes relating to the installation of telecommunication equip- 
ment, air routes and aerodromes equipment are drawn up on the assump- 
tion that, of the total number of aerodromes under the control of the Civil 
Aviation Department, by the end of the second Plan period, at least 50 will 
have to be provided with permanent ground lighting installations to facili- 
tate the landing of aircraft at night and that aerodrome beacons will have to- 
be provided at about 74 aerodromes. The main runway at Santa Cruz air- 
port is being extended for the use of jet aircraft. It is proposed to establish 
10 new gliding centres and 5 new flying clubs during the second Plan period. 

Aircrajl 

An effort is being made to rationalise the air services by opening new 
routes and operating feeder services connecting remote places in the country 
with the trunk routes. The dakota aircraft is to be gradually replaced by 
larger and faster aircraft on trunk routes and on services to the neighbouring' 
countries. On January 1, 1958, 536 aircraft held current certificates of 
registration and 224 aircraft held current certificates of airworthiness. The 

•For a list of aerodromes see Appendices. 
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number of current Aircraft Maintenance Engineers* licenses on January 1^ 
1958, was 953. During 1957, 24 new aircraft were registered. 

Periodical flight checks and tests of pilots belonging to Air-India In- 
ternational, the Indian Airlines Corporation and non-scheduled operators^ 
are regularly carried out, 

Air Transport Agreements 

A draft Civil Air Transport Agreement between India and Lebanon 
was signed at New Delhi on the 22nd March, 1957, for the operation of 
air services between the two countries and through them the points beyond. 
Air Transport Agreements have already been concluded with Afghanistan, 
Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, France, Japan, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines^ 
Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Iraq, the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom. Temporary arrangements for the operation of scheduled 
air transport services also exist with certain other countries. 






7 flighls a week lo London, 
via Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, 
Rome, Prague, Dusseldorf, 
Geneva, Zuriefi, Paris 


2 flights a week to Tokyo, 
via Bangkok and Hong Kong 



2 flights a week to Nairobi, 
via Karachi and Aden 


1 flight each week to Sydney, 
via Singapore, Jakarta and 
Darwin 



Every flight by 
Super Constellation 

Choice of Touiisl 
or First Class 


Every First Class seal 
a Slumberette 


AIR-IMDIA 





SCINDIA 


SCINDIA SHIPS SERVE INDIA’S NEEDS 


OVERSEAS SERVICES 
SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 


SCINDIA HOUSE. BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY I 
•Phone: 2WI6I -GrimK “SAMUDRAPAP. - 


l(fiDIA/^AK|SiAN.U.K|cONTINEI# 

V. V, sVtf imrf' 

Ad^. PorySald, Lpodon, Ltlerpoo/^ Hamh^r| 
^'^^^^rii-.^ace'ordlnj^o dj^an^. 


g / /iNDlA.WEST AFf 

a f < fij ^iBurillui 


Po'U Loufj, Apspa. Lajos. A'cjra. T^lcorad., 
^ ^ f rte Tewn -a 1 d ■Di ka r , •■■■ ■ -/■ 

(B/ack Sea Pprts) ..; 


COASTAL SERVICES 


INDIA-PAKISTAN. 

BURMA-CEYLON 


SCINDIA STEAM NAY. CO. LTD. 

4CINDIA HOUSE. BALLARD ESTATE. BOMBAY I 
’PI>om; Ullil ‘CrMni: "JALANATH" 


PASSENGER 

BAY OF BENGAL 
Madrai/Rjnfoon 


Bombajr-KathlRWir-Kmroclil 
Bomba)r-Man|aloro< Cochin 


B.$.N. LINE 

ICINOIA HOUSE. BALLARD ESTATE. BOMBAY I 
•Phoni. 2MIBI -Cnmi: "SHEPHERD ” 
Ptaiaii Booklnli 100 FRERE RD.. BOMBAY 
Tvltpirant) 22021 


Bomhay'Kathiawar'Karaehl 
Bombay- Mangalon-Cpchln 


BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION CO. (I9S3J PRIVATE LTD. 

100 FRERE ROAD, BOMBAY 
TtUpfioni: 22011-4 ; Gruni: "KONKANLINE'* 

faaaMfar nrvico olonf Bemboy-Kenkon cMft and harbour mvleua 


SKIP— REPAIRING 

ICINDIA WORRfHOP PRIVATE LTD. DARUKHANA, PAnNT SUP. NAZCAON 
Thoaf > n4l4 I SSniai i ‘ SLIPWAY" 


WITA'I 







FOR 


I^AtL DASSENGCI^S 

DOES YOUR LUGGAGE CONTAIN 
JEWELLERY, PRECIOUS STONES, 
WATCHES, SILKS, SHAWLS, 
CAMERAS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
or other 

«« EXCEPTED ARTICLES ” 

If so, you are advised that when you 
entrust such articles to the care of the 
Railways for carriage and the value of 
such articles in any one package exceeds 
Rs. 300/-, you should 

(1) declare their value in writing 
at the time of booking, and 

(2) pay a percentage on the value 

so declared over and above the 
normal freight charges, 

failing which the Railways will not 
accept liability for the loss, destruction, 
deterioration or damage of such articles. 
The articles named above and many 
others you will find listed as “Excepted 
Articles,” in the I.R.C.A. Coaching 
Tariff No. 17. 

The Stet/on Piaster of the nearest station will give 

you detailed Information If you contact him. 


CENTRAL & WESTERN RAILWAYS 


CHAPTER XXVII 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The communication services constitute the second largest State under- 
taking in India, being next only to the railways. The number of persons 
employed in them on March 31, 1957, was 3,01,798 while the capital outlay 
was Rs. 100 crore. 

The postal, telephone and telegraph services are provided by the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs which also undertakes work connected 
with the Post Office Savings Bank, National Savings Certificates and Postal 
Life Insurance* Headed by a Director-General, who is also the Chairman 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Board, the Department functions through 13 
territorial units — 12 post and telegraph circles and 1 postal circle for Delhi 
only. There are fpur telephone districts for the cities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi and six other administrative units on a functional basis. 
The Department functions as a commcrcial-cum-utility service and makes 
over a part of its surplus earnings as a contribution to the general revenues, 
the balance accruing to the credit of the Department. The accumulated 
surplus on April 1, 1957, stood at Rs. 22.08 crore. 

The Overseas Communication Service came into being on January 
1, 1947, when external communications operated by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Go., Ltd., were taken over by the Government. It 
now functions under a Director-General with two main branches (Traffic 
and Engineering) and four ‘gateway* centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras. 


POSTAL SERVICES 

The steady expansion of the postal network in India, as reflected in 
the mounting volume of postal traffic and postal revenues during the last 
thirty years, is shown below : 


TABLE 230 

POSTAL TRAFnC AND REVENUES 


Year 

Number of postal articlci 

Postal revenues 

Total 
(in crorcs) 

Average per 
head of 
population 

Total 

(in crorcs of 
rupees) 

Average per 
head of 
population in 
rupees 

1921 

141.0 


5.83 

■S 

1931 



7.37 


1941 



9.85 


1931 


6.37 

21.04 


1955-56 


8.4 

29.43 


1956-57 

326.1 

9.4 

32.75 

wsm 
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Some salient facts and statistics regarding the postal services arc given? 
below : 


TABLE 231 



1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Number of post offices 

49,790 

55,042 

58,871 

Mileage of surface mail routes 

2,15,823 

2,43,483 

2,53,256 

19,416 

Mileage of airmail roules 

Number of postal articles handled 

17,243 

18,939 

(crorcs) 

267.6 

299.7 

326.1 

Number of registered articles (crorcs) . . 

8.8 

9.4 

10.1 

Number of insured articles (lakhs) 

40.0 

40 0 

40. 1 

Money Orders (crorcs) . . 

6 15 

1 6.50 

6.74 

Postal revenues (crorcs of rupees) 

27.90 

29.43 

32.75 


The following table shows the number of post ollices and letter boxes- 
in the urban and rural areas in India ; 

TABLE 232 



On March 31, 1956 

{ On March 31, 1957 

i 

Urban 

Rural 

1 

Urban 

Rural 

Post Olficea 





Permanent 

5,567 j 

32,575 i 

5,582 

34,677 

Temporary 

977 

15,923 

1,112 

17,500 

Total 

e,544 1 

48,498 

6,694 

52,177 

Letter Boxes 





Urban 

30,659 

— 

i 31,376 

— 

Rural 

80,570 

— " 

86,203 

— 

Total 

1,11,229 

— 

1,17,581 

— 


The number of new post offices opened between April 1, 1957 and 
November 30, 1957, was 735. The programme for opening post offices in 
villages with a population of 2,000 and above was practically completed in 
1953. A new policy was, therefore, evolved for the extension of postal faci- 
lities in the rural areas. According to this policy, post offices were to be 
opened in areas which were either inadequately served or were backward 
in other respects. Accordingly, about 10,900 post offices were opened dur- 
ing the first Plan period, and this work is to be further liberalised during the 
second Plan period, the aim being the opening of 20,000 more post offices. 

Urban Mobile Post Offices 

The Urban Mobile Office Scheme was first introduced as an experi- 
mental measure at Nagpur. Subsequently, the Scheme was extended to 
Madras, Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. The mobile post office visits im- 
portant centres of the city at specified liiours after the ordinary post offices- 
have closed for the day to enable the pub^c to derive full benefit of the Night 
Air Mail Service. It works on all days 6f the yezu*, including Sundays and 
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other postal holidays. Money orders arc not accepted at the mobile post 
offices nor is Savings Bank business transacted by them. 

Air Alail and All-up Schemes 

An inland night air mail service linking up the principal cities of 
India, namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and Nagpur was introduc- 
ed on January 30, 1049. Under the ‘ All Up Scheme ’ introduced on April 
1, 1949, all inland letters, letter cards and post cards arc normally carried 
by air without any air surcharge. The Scheme was extended to inland 
money orders from May 1, 1951. 

Air Parcel Service with Foreign Countries 

The direct air parcel service which was introduced from India to 
Australia, Egypt, France, UK and USA on January 2, 1953, was subse- 
quently extended to the following countries : Adcui, Afghanistan, Bahrein, 
Burma, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, East Africa 
(Uganda. Kenya and 'I'angaiiyika), Ethiopia, Fiji, Germany, (Federal Re- 
public), Germany (Democratic Rcpuldic), Holland, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Malaya, Mauritius, Ne^v Zealand, Pakistan, 
South Rhodesia, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, 'Fhailand and Zanzibar. 

Postal Savings Bank 

Facilities arc available at most post oflices in the country for depositing 
savings, the maximum limit of deposit for an individual depositer being 
Rs. 15,000 and for a joint account Rs. 30,000. The interest rate on these 
savings accounts are 2\ per cent per annum on any sum not exceeding Rs. 
10,000 in the case of individual account and Rs. 20,000 in the case of a joint 
account and 2 per cent per annum on the remainder of the balance. 

Bi-weckly withdrawals subject to a maximum of Rs. 10,000 arc now 
possible the G.P.Os at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and New 
Delhi. This factility will be extended to all other post offices with effect 
from April 1, 1958. 

The system of withdrawals by cheques has been introduced in Bombay 
and this facility will be extended to all head and sub post offices. To start 
with, the facility will be made available in nine cities. 

Postal Certificates 

A new series of National Plan Savings Certificates was introduced in 
June 1957*. These are encashable at any time after the completion of 
twelve months from the date of issue. To afford facilities to illiterate persons 
in villages for encashment of certificates purchased by them, payment for 
certificates of a sum not exceeding Rs. 200 is made througli the village post- 
man. 


TELEGRAPHS 

On the eve of the first Plan, the telegraph network in India was con- 
sidered inadequate for the country’s vast areas. The first Plan aimed at a 
large-scale expansion of the services to new areas. It was proposed to open a 
telegraph office in every town with a population of 5,000 or over, in every 
sub-divisional headquarter and every thana or police station, irrespective of 
size. By the end of March 1957, only 2 out of 322 district towns, 19 out of 


Fur details, sec AppeudiccA. 
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476 sub-divLsional towns and about 169 out of 1,380 tehsil towns remained 
without telegraph facilities. The number of telegraph circuits between 
important stations increased with the installation of the Voice Frequency 
Telegraph (VFT) system between more places. 

The second Plan provides for opening 1,400 telegraph offices and for 
extending the telegraph network in the underdeveloped areas by opening tele- 
graph offices at about 200 places which are now far away from the existing 
netw’ork. The Plan also provides for improvement of the main network, 
introduction of Telex and Printergram services and modernisation of the 
Central Telegraph Offices at Calcutta, Madras, and New Delhi. Between 
April 1, 1956 and December 31, 1957, 581 telegraph offices were opened out 
of which 195 were provided at administrative stations. The total number 
of telegraph offices (exclusive of licenced offices) on December 31, 1957, 
was 5,638 and the telegraph channel mileage was 3,21,618 channel miles. 

Some salient facts and statistics regarding the telegraph services are 
given below^ ; 


TABLE 233 



1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Number of telegraph offices (including licensed 
offices) 

Number of telegrams excluding P&T service 
telegrams (lakhs) 

Mileage of overhead wires 

Mileage of underground cable conductors 

Carrier and VFT Channeb 

Telegraph revenues (crorcs of rupees) 

8,792 

305 

8,26,708 

9,22,202 

4,50,648 

6.2 

9,893 

335 

8,67,199 

10,03,437 

4,79,210 

6.7 

10,069 

345 

9.10,451 

12,47,361 

5,39,410 

7.7 

% 


Out of 345 lakh telegram.s (excluding the P&T service telegrams) 
transmitted during 1956-57, 301 lakh were inland and 44 lakh foreign telegra- 
ms. The revenue derived from these telegrams amounted to Rs. 6.52 crorc 
(Rs. 5.05 crore from inland telegrams and Rs. 1.47 crore from foreign tele- 
grams). Out of 301 lakh inland telegrams, about 261 lakh were private 
and the rest State and Press telegrams. The number of Press telegrams dur- 
ing 1956-57 was 2-40 lakh. 

A Tape Relay exchange was installed at Bombay in June 1957, thus 
introducing for the first time in the country modernised telegraph working 
whereby messages are transmitted automatically to the destination stations 
connected to the exchange by push button operation. 

Telegraph Service in Hindi and other Indian Languages 

To begin with a Hindi Telegraph Service was introduced on June 1, 
1 949, at nine places viz. Agra, Allahabad, Gaya, Jabalpur, Kanpur, Lucknow, 
Nagpur, Patna, and Varanasi. In pursuance of the policy of its gradual 
extension to other places, the facility is now available at about 1,250 offices, 
(including 41 Railway Telegraph offices) in the country. The service has 
been introduced in Madras and Gauhati also. To cope with the increasing 
demand of operators trained in Hindi Morse, training classes have been open- 
ed at twelve places. Over 2,000 operators have hitherto been traced at 
these centres. 
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Telegrams can be sent in any Indian language provided they arc 
written in Devanagari script. 

In addition, the following special services and facilities have been 
made available in the Hindi Telegraph system ; 

(i) Greetings telegrams on festive occasions arc accepted. 

(ii) Emergent telegrams to call relatives and friends in case of 
serious illness or death are admitted. 

(iii) Local telegrams are allowed. 

(iv) Telegrams in Hindi can be tendered on Phonogram System 
where such a facility exists. 

(v) Telegraphic money orders are also allowed. 

(vi) Registration of telegraphic abbreviated addresses is allowed 
^t concessional rates. 

Telegraph traflic in Hindi is gradually increasing as shown below : 

TABLE 234 


I 

1950-51 






5,784 

1951-52 






7,801 

1952-53 






18,639 

1953-54 






28,503 

1954-55 






45,501 

1955-56 






58,522 

1956-57 





• • 

66,927 


Hindi Teleprinters 

Some English teleprinters have been modified for the requirements 
of Hindi at the training centre at Jabalpur. These were first brought into 
use in January 1953. In addition to these modified teleprinters, ‘ Olivetti * 
Hindi teleprinters arc also being used. 

'Flash Telegrams 

A new class of telegrams, known as ‘ flash message,” was introduced 
on April 15, 1947, for the Press. Though these messages are charged for at 
the same rate as the private express telegrams, they receive a higher priority. 
Flash telegrams may be communicated over the telephone, if so desired. 

Human Life Telegrams 

These telegrams are permissible in case of accidents, serious illness or 
death of a person, and are accepted at the inland express rates. Such 
telegrams receive priority in transmission over all express telegrams. 

P ho to-'tele grams 

Photo- telegrams are accepted for the UK, USA, Canada, Egypt, 
Australia, South Africa, Finland, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
Germany (German Federal Republic), Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Norway, China, Japan, USSR and France at special ratea. 
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Telegrams to Follow 

‘To Follow’ sci-vicc in foreign telegrams enables the sender, who is 
not quite certain about the exact place at which the addressee will be 
found, to give various addresses at which the message is to be successively 
presented. 

Printogram Service 

The Printogram Service introduced in Bombay from May 1, 1956, 
provides direct communication between the subscriber and the Central 
Telegraph Office and is almost similar to the Phonogram Sewicc. 

TELEPHONES 

Before the commencement of the first Plan, there were 1,68,000 tele- 
phones in use in the country. The Plan aimed at (i) setting up a telephone 
exchange at every district headquarter and in every town with a population 
of 30,000 or over, (ii) extending trunk facilities to every sub-divisional head- 
quarter as well as to every town with a population of 20,000 or over, and 
(iii) opening a large number of public call offices. By the end of March 
1957, 20 out of 322 district towms remained without telephone exchanges, 
though 12 of them had trunk facilities. Of 476 sub-divisional towms, 96 
remained without public call offices. 

The second Plan envisages provision of 1,200 long distance public 
call offices and 1,80,000 telephones as against the targets of 660 and 
1,30,000 respectively, during the first Plan. Installation of an adequate 
number of 12 channel, 3 channel and single channel carrier systems and 
additional switch-boards has also been proposed. 

The largest scheme during the second Plan is the provision of trunk 
cable from Delhi to Calcutta and Delhi to Bombay including linking of 
ui^poctant statlom .tfn rouXc Iikc^Agra, -KarLpur.,. -Pa.tna, Lucknow^ etc. .This 
scheme will provide an adequate number of trunk circuits between the 
cities on the route. 

. . At the eh,d pf March 1957, there were 3,07,000 telephones and the 
equipped capacity of the exchanges stood at 2,90,000 and channel mile- 
age was 2,36,745. 

The following table shows the number of telephones, telephone 
exchanges, trunk calls and the amount of telephone revenues during 1954-55 
1955-56 and 1956-57. 


STABLE 235 


Number of telephones 
Number of telephone exchanges ( 
P.B.Xs & P.Xa) 

Number of trunk calls (laklis) 
Telephone revenues (ciores of rupees) 



1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1 

1 

iding 

2,47,000 

1 

: 2,78,000 1 

i 

3,07,000 


5,049 

3,817 1 

6,18B 

208 

. , 

131 

1B6 1 

_ , 1 

12.4 

, 14.4 1 

16.3 


Own Tour Telephone Scheme 

The Own. Your Telephone Scheme, introduced in December 1949, 
is in operation at Ahmedabad, Amritsar, Bangalore, Bombay^ Calcutta, 
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Delhi, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras and Nagpur. Up to January 31, 
1958, the Scheme had 30,878 subscribers and the deposits amounted to 
about Rs. 6.93 crore and the number of telephone connections provided 
under the Scheme was 30,274. 

Message Rate System 

Under the message rate system, a subscriber pays for every call that 
he makes plus a fixed monthly rental. This system is in operation at 35 
stations, namely, Agra, Ahmedabad, Ajmer, Allahabad, Aleppey, Amrit- 
sar, Bangalore, Bareilly, Bombay, Bihar Goal Fields, Calcutta, Cochin, 
Coimbatore, Delhi, Ernakulam, Hyderabad, Indore, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Jullundur, Kanpur, Kottayam, Kozhikode, I.ucknow, Madras, Mangalore, 
Patna, Poona, Quilon, Rajkot, Salem, Simla, Trivandrum and Vijayawada. 

Telephone Industry 

The Indian Telephone Industnes Private Limited, was established 
in July 1948, at Duravaninagar, near Bangalore, for manufacturing 
telephones and other tele-communication equipment. Since February 
1950, it is functioning as a joint stock company with an authorised capital 
of Rs, 4 crore, out of which the Government of India holds about 90 per 
cent. The other shareholders are the Government of Mysore and the 
Automatic Telephone and Electric Company of England. 

The present production includes the manufacture of different kinds 
of telephones such as C.B., Auto, Intercom, railway control etc., auto- 
matic exchange equipment of sizes ranging from 10 lines to thousands of 
lines and transmission equipment for long distance working. The Factory 
which began by assembling telephones from imported parts is now manu- 
facturing almost all the parts of telephones. In 1957, the factory produced 
over 50,000 telephones. As much as 85 per cent of the components required 
for auto exchanges are now made in the factory. 

On the transmission side, single, three and twelve channel carrier 
telephone systems are in production. Other items manufactured arc 
V.F. repeaters, secrecy equipment, transmission measuring equipments, 
etc. 


OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS 

The Overseas Communications Service, taken over by the Govei n- 
ment of India on January 1, 1947, has now fifty-one direct radio services 
which link India with foreign countries. During the last six years, the 
external communications branch handled about 162 lakh telegrams consis- 
ting of about 4,214 lakh words ; 1,02,000 radio telephone calls of about 
5,88,000 minutes’ duration ; 1,075 radio pictures of about 3,69,100 sq. 
cms. in area and about 120 lakh multipress words. 

Radio Telephone 

India has direct radio telephone services with the following countries : 
Aden, Australia, Bahrein, Burma, China, East Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Hongkong, Indo-China, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Malaya, Poland, 
Saudi Arabia, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the USSR. 

Radio telephone services via London arc available between India 
and Algeria, Argentina, Barbados, Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, 
Oeuta, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Gibraltar, 
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Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, 
North Rhodesia, Norway, Panama, Spain, South Africa, South Ireland, 
South Rhodesia, South-West Africa, Sweden, Tangier, Tunisia, the United 
States of America and the Vatican City. 

Radio Telephone Service is also available to Yugoslavia via Berne 
(Switzerland); to Doha, Kuwait and Muscat via Bahrein ; to Sudan via 
Cairo (Egypt); to New Zealand via Australia ; and to Asmara via 
Ethiopia. The following ships at sea make use of the radio telephone 
services : America^ Athlone Castle, Capetown Castle, Caronia, Constitution, 
Corinthia, Edinburgh Castle, Empress of Britain, Express of England, Independence, 
Israel, hernia, Mauretania, J{evasa, Nieuw Amsterdam, Olympia-Elir, Orion, 
Oslofjord, Oxfordshire, Pretoria Castle, Queen of Bermuda, Qiieen Elizabeth, 
Queen Mary, Reina-Del-Mar, Rijndam, Saxonia, Stirling Castle, United States 
and 

Radio Telegraph 

The Overseas Communications Service also operates radio telegraph 
services to the following countries ; Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, China, 
Egypt, France, Indo-Ghina (Saigon), Indo-Ghina (Hanoi), Indonesia, 
Iran, Japan, Poland, Thailand, the U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia, 

Radio Photo 

Direct Radio-Photo Services operate between India and China, France, 
Japan, Poland, the U.K., the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. In addition, the 
service is at present available for transmission of photographs via London 
to Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


LABOUR 

In the organised sector of India’s economy, the largest number of 
workers are employed in factories. In 1956, the average daily employ- 
ment in factories stood at 28,82,309.* Plantations provided (in 1954) 
average daily employment to 12,42,158 workers, while the Railways 
employed 10,54,408 workers daily in 1957. 5,90,712 workers were 

employed daily in the mines in 1955 and 33,439 in major ports other than 
Calcutta. 


The following table gives the State- wise break-up of average daily 
employment figures in factories subject to the Factories Act for the period 
1953 to 1956 


TABLE 236 

EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES 
(Covering only those subject to the Factories Aci) 


State 

Average daily number of workers employed 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956** 

Andhra 

96,339 

1,08,840 

1,17,514 

1,66,076 

Assam 

63,748 

65,290 

68,647 

71,248 

Bihar 

1,69,771 

1,70,521 

1,72,062 

1,75,472 

Bombay 

7,82,679 

8,09,895 

8,63,029 

9;9B;251 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,22,110 

1,22,204 

1,30,576 

97,848 

Madras 

3,01,035 

3,28,677 

3,27,926 

2,99,719 

Orissa 

18,419 

20,174 

20,328 

21,556 

Punjab 

45,960 

54,586 

63,712 

82,845 

Uttar Pradesh 

2,42,380 

2,39,874 

2,45,613 

2,67,663 

West Bengal 

6,27,160 

6,09,925 

6,16,739 

6,53,272 

Delhi 

41,174 

42,826 

47,252 

47,559 


The following table shows the average daily employment in coal mines. 

TABLE 237 

EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINES 


Average daily number of workers employed 


rear 

Under- 

Open 

Surface 

Total 


ground 

workings 



1953 

1,81,973 

28,866 

1,26,957 

3.37,796 

1954 . . 

1,81,280 

28,457 

1,22,583 

3,32,320 

1955 

1,87,593 

30,161 

1,22,861 

3,40,615 

1956 

1,87,068 

29,823 

1,16,499 

3,33,390 

July 1956 

1,82,490 

27,009 

1,15,652 

3,25,151 

July 1957 

1,78,810 

27,850 

1,10,845 

3,17,505 


•Relates to factories in Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Orissa, Punjab, U.P., West Bengal and Delhi. The figure in reject of the other 
States (former Part B States and Part C States other than Delhi, Coorff and 
Ajmer) was 3,79,199 in 1955. 

••Provisional (for reorganised States) 
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The employment position in the cotton mill industry is as follows : 

TABLE 238 

EMPLOYMENT IN COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 


Year 

Total 
number of 
workers 
op rolls 

Averaj^e daily number of workers employed 

First 

shift 

Second 

shift 

Third 

shift 

Total 

1953 

8,01,853 

4,21,088 

2,58,372 

63.724 

7,43,984 

1954 

7,97,483 

4,16.227 

2,58,851 

66,091 

7,41,169 

1955 

8,55,726 

4,19,236 

2,62,226 i 

76,582 1 

7,58,044 

1956 

9,32,873 

4,34,231 

2,76.504 

96,056 

8,06,791 

September 1956 

9,45,504 

4,41,624 

2,81,982 

1,01,517 

0,25,123 

September 1957 

9,39,578 

4,36,212 

2,80,846 

97,226 

8,14,284 


Productivity 

Studies on the productivity of labour w^cre initiated in India only 
recently. On the basis of the census of manufacturing industries for the 
year I9r)0, labour productivity figures were compiled in 1952 for different 
industries and also for small, medium and large establishments in each 
industry. The following table sets out the findings in respect of certain 
selected industries : 

TABLE 239 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR (1950) 

(Value added per man-liour) 

{In rupees) 


Industries 

All sizes 

Small size 

Medium size 

Large size 

Sugar 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

Cement 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

Cotton textiles 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

Woollen textiles 

1.2 

0.4 

1.2 

1.4 

Jute textiles 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

Iron and .steel 

1.4 

0.4 

0.8 

1.5 

Chemicals . . , 

1.9 

1.5 

1.7 

2.6 

All industries 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 


A study of the changes in the productivity and earnings in certain 
industries in India published in 1955 revealed that: 

(i) in the case of the coal mining industry, the overall rate of 
increase in productivity for miners and loaders during the 
period 1951 to 1954 was 0.076 per month as against 0.26 in 
the average weekly cash earnings ; 

(«) in the case of the paper industry, the average earnings of 
workers increased during the period 1948-1953, but tliere 
was no evidence of an increase in productivity ; 

{Hi) in the case of the jute textile industry, the rate of increase in 
productivity during the period 1948 to 1953 was 2.9 per 
year as against 3.7 in eatnings ; and 

(iv) in the case of the cotton textile industry the annual rate of 
increase in the productivity index during the period 1948 to 
1953 was 2.28 as against 1.14 in that of earnings. 
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In 1955 the trend in the relation of the index of productivity of 
factory workers to the trend in the index of real earnings was studied with 
the following results : 


TABLE 240 

PRODUCTIVITY AND REAL EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 


Year 

Index (Base 1939—100) of 

Real earnings 

Pro<l activity 

1940 

10B.6 

104.2 

1941 

103.7 

94.8 

1942 

89.0 

85. S 

1943 

67.0 

84.3 

1944 

75.1 

66.8 

1945 .. .. ! 

74.9 

79.5 

1946 . . . . . . ! 

73.2 

74.7 

1947 

78.4 

72.5 

1948 ! 

84.4 

79.4 

1949 .. .. .. 1 

91.7 

75.6 

1950 

90.1 1 

78.8 

1951 

92.2 1 

88.7 

1952 

101.8 1 

97.4 

1953 .. .. .. 1 

99.9 

105.8 

1954 .. .. 1 

102.7 

113.0 


On the basis of the monthly statistics published by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in India, the productivity of workers employed in coal mines 
was as follows : 


TABLE 241 

PRODUCTIVITY OF WORKERS IN COAL MINES 


Output (in tons) per manshift for 


Period 

Miners and 
loaders 

All persons 
emjiloycd under- 
ground and in 
open workings 

All persons 
employed above 
and underground 

1953 (Average) 


1.05 

0.57 

0.35 

1934 


1.09 

0.58 

0.37 

1953 


1.10 

0.54 

0.37 

1956 


1.12 

0.59 

0.38 

July 1956 

• • 

1.13 

0.58 

0.38 

July 1957 


1.16 

0.59 

0.39 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The Employment Service, started in 1945, consists of a net-work of 
Employment Exchanges, each stalled by personnel trained in a carefully 
devised procedure. The Employment Exchange renders employment 
assistance to all grades and categories of employment seekers. It also 
discharges certain special responsibilities such as tlie provision of cmploy-p 
ment assistance to displaced persons, discharged Government employee^ 
and those belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
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At the end of November 1957, there were 172 Exchanges in the 
country. Table 242 below gives figures relating to the activities of the 
Exchanges during the period 1953-57, 

TABLE 242 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS 


No. of 
Ex- 
changes 
at the 
Period end of 

the 

period 

No. of 
registra- 
tions 
during 
the 

period 

No. of 
applicants 
placed in 
employ- 
ment 
during 
the 

period 

No. of 
applicants 
on the 

Live 
Register 
at the end 
of the 
period 

Monthly 
number of 
employers 
using the 
Ex- 
changes 

No. of 
vacancies 
notified 
during 
' the 

period 

No- of 
vacancies 
being 
dealt with 
at the end 
of the 
period 

1953 

126 

14,08,800 

1,85,443 

5,22,360 

4,320 

2,56,703 

20,914 

1954 

128 

14,65,497 

1,62,451 

6,09,780 

4,526 

2,39,875 

29,295 

J955 

136 

15,84,024 { 

1,69,735 

6,91,958 

4,881 

2,80,523 

42,248 

1956 

143 

16,69,895 

1,89,855 

7,58,503 

5,431 

2,87,618 

42,805 

1957 
up to 

Nov. 172 

16,05,871 

1,77,206 

1 8,36,283 

5,608 

2,72,788 

44,190 


The day-to-day administrative control over the employment exchanges 
was transferred to the State Governments with clTect from November 1, 
1956. The Central Government now limits its responsibilities to policy- 
making, co-ordination of procedure and standards and to rendering of 
assistance whenever needed. 


Sei^eral schemes such as (i) the collection of employment market 
information, (h) occupational research and analysis, (in) the publication 
of career pamphlets and hand-books on training facilities (ii/) vocational 
guidance and employment counselling and (y) the development of oral 
testing are under way to improve the quality of service being rendered by 
^e exchanges. 

Craftsmen Training 

There were 104 training centres under the Craftsmen Training 
Scheme at the end of December 1957. Their present capacity of 10,500 
seats will be increased to 31,400 seats by the end of the second Plan period. 
With a view to meeting the increased demand for trained craft instructors, 
the Central Training Institute at Koni-Bilaspur (MP) has been re-organised 
and a second centre will be started at Aundh (Bombay). 

A National Council for Training in Vocational Trades has been 
set up to advise the Government of India on all questions of training policy, 
to co-ordinate vocational training and to lay down uniform standards. It 
also awards national certificates of proficiency to craftsmen. 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 


Annual Earnings 

The following table gives the average annual earnings of factory workcri 
during 1953-56: 
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TABLE 243 

average annual earnings of factory workers drawing less 

THAN RS. 200 PER MONTH 


(Ezcluiles, besides railway workshops, the food, beverages, tobacco and gins 
and presses groups) 


{In rupees) 


Stale 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956* 

Andhra 

728.4 

664.0 

610.4 

786.4 

Assam 

1,264.5 

1,231.4 

1,325.4 

1,525.9 

Bihar 

i.47:i.G 

1,450.0 

1,387.9 

1,235.6 

Bombay 

1,330.2 

1,273. 1 

1,385.6 

1,414.8 

Madhya Pradesh 

939.3 

9G6.5 

998.3 

982.4 

Madras 

821.9 

822.0 

1,044.7 

950. 1 

Orissa 

873.9 

894.9 

899.2 

948.5 

Punjab 

890.6 

1,047.6 

975.7 

991.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,054.6 

997.0 

999.5 

1,014.1 

West Bengal 

973.0 

1,057.4 

1,110.6 

1,142.9 

Delhi . . . ■ 

1,279.6 

1,319.5 

1,345.3 

1,466.9 


Real Earnings 

The rise in real wages, after making allowance for the rise in the 
consumer price index, can be indicated as follows : 


TABLE 244 

INDEX OF REAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
(1947-100) 



1953 

1954 

1955 

General index of earnings 

152 

152 

159 

All-India working class consumer 
price index 

122 

116 

110 

Index of real earnings 

125 

131 

145 


Working Class Consumer Price Index 

The following tables show the different series of consumer price 
indexes that are being compiled : 


^Figures relate to reorganised States. 
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TABLP 245 

GENERAL CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR WORKING CLASS 
(Excluding Labour Bureau Series) (Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Centre 

Original Base 
(=100) 

Conversion 

Factor* 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Nagpur 

August 1939 

3.77 

103 

99 

96 

105 

Madras City 

July 1935 to 

June 1936 

3.23 

109 

1 06 

99 

121 

Bangalore 

it 

3.01 

114 

106 

103 

114 

Mysore 

11 

3.03 

115 

106 

99 

no 

Kolar Cold Fields 


3.16 

123 

ua 

109 

120 

Bombay 

July 1933 to 

June 1934 

3.07 

118 

117 

110 

ilS 

Aiimedabad 

i 

1 August 1926 to 
i July 1927 ' 

' 2.48 

1 I 

111 i 

1 

98 ! 

87 

98 

Sholapur 

February 1927 tol 
January 1928 i 

2.99 

108 1 

9B i 

i 

1 02 

106 

Jalgaou 

August 1939 

4.25 1 

111 I 

95 

1 83 

100 

Hyderabad City 

August 1943 to 
July 1944 

1.54 1 

115 

1 

108 

1 

1 97 

116 

Ernakulam 

August 1939 

3.65 

107 1 

! 107 

1 107 

111 

Trichur 


1 3.56 

107 j 

! 107 , 

1 106 1 

113 

Kanpur 

a 

! 4.78 

95 1 

85 : 

i 78 j 

i 

89 


TABLE 246 


LABOUR BUREAU GENERAL CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 

WORKING GLASS 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Centre 

Original Base 

Conver- 

sion 

Factor* 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Delhi 

1944—100 

1.32 

lOG 

105 

99 

109 

Ajmer 


1.61 

104 

91 

83 

93 

Jamshedpur 

7i 

1.38 

112 

102 

93 

106 

Jharia 

yw 

1.59 

104 

82 

77 

87 

Dehri-on-Sonc 

tr 

1.70 

102 

85 

82 

95 

Monghyr 


1.71 

91 

78 

79 

88 

Cuttack 


1.47 

107 

100 

99 

106 

Berharnpur 


1.54 

101 

101 

97 

lOB 

Gauhati 


1.28 

102 

95 

87 

96 

Silchar 


1.38 

95 

93 

86 

99 

Tinsukia 

fy 

1.10 

108 

103 

99 

110 

Ludhiana 

yf 

1.64 

90 

90 

84 

92 

Akola 

99 

1.68 

96 

89 

79 

94 

Jabalpur 

99 ' 

1.51 

100 

93 

88 

100 

Kharagpur 

ff 

1.37 

101 

93 

92 

102 

Mcrcara 

1953=100 

— 

— 

100 

94 

104 

Plantation Centres**. . 

January to 


120 

104 

93 

102 


June 1949=100 






Bhopal 

1951 = 100 


97 

91 

87 

98 

Beawar 

August 1951 to 







July 1952 = 100 


90 

83 

78 

91 

Satna 

1953 = 100 j 


— 

86 

77 

91 

ALL-INDIA 

1949=100 

1 

106 

101 

96 

105 


*To obtain the index on original base the hgures given should be multiplied by 
the Conversion factor. 


**Gudalur, KuUakamby, Vayithiri and Velparair 




Regulation of Wages 

The regulation of wages is governed by the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 and the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 as amended subsequently. The 
former extends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir and applies to persons employed in any factory and upon any 
railway in respect of wages and salaries which average below Rs. 400 a 
month. Under authority vested in the Act, the provisions of the Act have 
been extended to mines, plantations, certain categories of State transport 
services and the construction industry. 


The Minimum Wages Act empowers the appropriate Government to 
fix minimum rates of wages payable to employees in industries specified in 
the Schedule. Such rates have been notified and enforced in most of the 
scheduled industries and, under an amendment of 1957, all categories of 
workers including those employed in agriculture are required to be brought 
within the purview of the Act by the end of 1959. 


The function of Wage Boards set up under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, is to fix a wage structure on the principle of fair 
wages. The decisions of the Board for Working Journalists have recently 
been set aside by the Supreme Court as “illegal and void” Two more 
Boards for the cotton textile and sugar industries have been set up. 


Wage Census Scheme 

A scheme to conduct a wage census in 50 major industries covering 
85 per cent of employment in mines, 76 per cent in factories and nearly the 
whole of the employment in plantations is underw^ay and is to be completed 
in two years. 

Steering Group on Wages 

The steering Group, consisting of nominees of the Union and State 
Governments and representatives of workers and employers, will study the 
trends in relation to wages, production and prices, and plan the collection 
of material for drawing up a wage map of India, industry-w'isc and 
region- wise for the guidance of wage-fixing authorities. 


Coal Mines Bonus Schemes 

The Coal Mines Bonus Schemes framed under the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948 are in operation in the coal 
mines of West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Assam and Bombay. Under these schemes, colliery workers, 
other than those in Assam, are entitled to receive a third of their basic 
earnings as bonus by virtue of a minimum qualifying attendance during 
the quarter. In Assam, bonus is paid on a weekly basis to those employed 
on a weekly wage and on a quarterly basis to those employed on a monthly 
basis. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Industrial Disputes 

The table below shows the number of disputes, workers in\’olved and 
man-days lost during 1951-56 and in October 1957 : 



TABLE 247 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Year 

Number of 
disputes 

Number of 
workers involved 
(in thousands) 

Total number 
of man*days lost 
during the period 
(in thousands) 

1951 


1,071 

691 

3,819 

1052 


963 

809 

3,337 

1953 


772 

467 

3,383 

1954 


840 

477 

3,373 

1955* 


1,166 

520 

5,698 

1956 

-- 

1,203 

715 

6,992 

October 1957 


190 

95 

472 


Industrial Employment Standing Orders 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, 
the Central and State Governments have framed model rules for adoption 
by industrial establishments employing 100 workers or more. The measure 
has been extended to all establishments in West Bengal employing 50 
workers or more and, under certain circumstances, to all industrial 
concerns employing less than 100 persons in U.P. In Assam, it applies to 
all industrial establishments (except mines, quarries, oilfields and railways) 
which employ 10 workers or more. 

Discipline in Industry 

A Code of Discipline has been evolved with the approval of the Indian 
liabour Conference and the Standing Labour Committee. A tripartite 
Committee will examine breaches of the code and non-implementation of 
awards and will publicise cases of flagrant violation. 

Works Committees 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 779 works committees in 
central undertakings were functioning at the end of the third quarter of 
1957. The number of works committees and production committees 
(in 1954-55) in private undertakings in the States was 2,095. 

Tripartite Machinery 

The machinery at the centre mainly consists of the Indian Labour 
Conference, the Standing Labour Committee, the Industrial Committees 
and a few others. There is also the Labour Ministers’ Conference which 
is closely associated with the machinery though not tripartite in character. 
The suVyects discussed at the annual sessions of these bodies in 1957 included 
wage policy, discipline in industry, rationalisation, workers’ education and 
workers’ participation in management. The 8th Session of the Industrial 
Committee on Plantations was held at Shillong on January 2, 1958. It 
has been decided to set up new industrial committees for the iron and steel 
and chemical industries. Another committee for mines other than coal 
mines is under active consideration. 

•These figures cjcclude figures for Keraln. Mysore and Kajaathan which were 
(previous! V includal. 
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Conciliation Machinery 

The administration of industrial relations in the central sphere under- 
takings rests with the Chief Labour Commissioner, "I’o assist the Chief 
Labour Commissioner, a field organisation consisting of Regional Labour 
Commmissioners and Conciliation Officers and Labour Inspectors has 
been set up. Similarly, the State Governments have their own conciliation 
machineries, headed by the Labour Commissioners. 

Adjudication Machinery 

There is a three-tier machinery for the adjudication of industrial dis- 
putes — Labour Courts, Tribunals and National Tribunals — all with original 
jurisdiction. An ad hoc National Tribunal is functioning at Lucknow. 
There arc two Industrial Tribunals — one at Dhanbad and the other at 
Nagpur, the latter also acting as a labour court. In addition, there is one 
ad hoc Industrial Tribunal at Delhi. The Stales have their own Tribunals 
and Labour courts. 

Workers' Participation in Management 

The recommendations of the study group which made a first hand 
study of the working of the scheme in certain Western countries, were 
considered by the Indian Labour Conference in J uly, 1 957. 'Lhe Conference 
decided to experiment with management councils on a voluntary basis and 
appointed a tripartite committee to examine and consider further details 
of the scheme. The Committee has drawn up a list of establishments 
which agreed to co-operate and defined the scope and functions of the coun- 
cils. At a seminar of a representative character organised in January- 
February 1958, a model agreement for the setting up of these counrils was 
approved. 


TRADE UNIONS 

The following tables show the number and membership of registered 
trade unions in India and of those affiliated to each of the four national 
federations ; 


TABLE 248 

REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS AND MEMBERSHIP 



Central 

Unions 

State Unions 


1954>55 

! 1955-56* 

j 

1954-55 

1955-5G* 

Number of Unions on registers 

144 

: 

171 

6,504 

7,675 

Number of Unions submitting 
returns . . . . 

105 

1 105 

3,008 

3,806 

i 

Membership of Unions submitting 
returns 

1,75,508 

j 

! 2,12,848 

1 

j 

19,94,942 

20,12,462 


* Provisional 
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TABLE 249 

MEMBERSHIP OF ALL^INDIA ORGANISATIONS 



Number of Unions affiliated 

] 

j Membership 


1954 

1955 j 

1956 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Indian National 
Trade Union 
Conj^rcss 

606 

604 

^ 617 

8,88,291 

9,30,968 

9,71,740 

Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha 

331 

157 

1 

119 

! 

' 4,92,362 

2,11,315 

2,03,798 

All-India Trade 
Union Congress ' 

923 

401 

558 

1 * 

1 

3,06,963 : 

4,22,851 

United Trades 
Union Congress i 

169 

228 

237 

* 

1,95,242 

1,59,109 

TOTAL . . 

2,031 

1,470 

1,531 

* 

16,44,488 

17,57,498 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Employees^ State Insurance Scheme 

The provisions of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, apply 
to all perennial factories using power and employing 20 or more persons 
and cover labourers and clerical stall with monthly earnings below 
Rs. 400. Thirteen lakh persons were covered by the scheme in areas where 
it has been implemented. At the end of 1955-56, employees* contribution 
stood at Rs. 2.37 crore and employers’ contribution at Rs. 2.25 crore. A 
sum of Rs. 1.15 crorc was given to insured persons by way of benefits (Rs. 
93.15 lakh towards sickness, Rs. 2.26 lakh towards maternity, Rs. 17.64 
lakh towards temporary disablement, Rs. 0.63 lakh towards dependants 
and Rs. 1.33 lakh towards permanent disablement). 

Employees^ Provident Fund 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, applies to all units 
employing 50 or more workers and all workers with monthly earnings of 
Rs, 300 or less arc required to make a minimum contribution of 6 J per 
cent of their income. The application of the Act has been extended to more 
than 30 industries including mines other than coal mines and plantations. 
At present 6,215 factories/cstablishments employing about 28 lakh workers 
are covered, the total provident fund contributions amounting to about 
Rs. 100 crore. 

Coal Alines Provident Fund Schemes 

Woikers are required under these schemes to contribute about 6J 
per cent of their basic wage and dearness allowance inclusive of food con- 
cessions in cash or kind, the employer contributing a similar amount. 
The total assets of the Fund amounted to over Rs. U crorc at the end of 
November, 1957. 

Workmen^ s Compensation 

The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, provides for the payment 
of compensation for injuries received during employment, occupational 
diseases and deaths resulting from such injuries and diseases. Employees 
earning up to Rs. 400 a month are covered. 


•Vitrified tigures not available. 
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MaUrniiy Benefits 

Legislation concerning the payment of maternity benefits is in opera- 
tion in almost all the States. Some of the State Acts apply to all regulated 
factories within their jurisdiction, while others apply to non-seasonal factories 
only. The qualifying period and the rates of benefit vary from State to 
State. There are 3 Central Acts — the E.S.I. Act, 1948, the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 and the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 — which 
also regulate payment of maternity benefits. 

LABOUR WELFARE 

Provision for amenities such as canteens, creches, rest shelters, washing 
facilities, medical aid and for the appointment of welfare officers has been! 
made in respect of industries and establishments covered by the Factories 
Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952, and the Plantations Labour Act, 1951. 
In addition, legislative measures for the constitution of funds for financing 
welfare schemes have been enacted and are in force. 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Fund maintains 2 central hospitals, 5 regional hospitals-cum- 
maternity and child welfare centres, 2 mobile dispensaries and 2 T.B. clinics. 
Steps have been taken to increase their number. Anti-malaria measures and 
B.G.G. campaigns are also in operation. An Infectious Diseases Hospital 
at Chandkuiya has been sanctioned for the Jharia Mines Board of Health. 

The Fund is also running adult education centres, women’s welfare 
centres, children’s parks and a family counselling service. A scheme for 
imparting elementary education to miners’ children has also been approved. 

Under the old subsidy scheme for construction of houses, 2,805 houses 
were sanctioned, out of which 1,623 houses have already been completed. 
Another 3,077 houses were sanctioned under the Revised Subsidised Hous- 
ing Scheme, while a new housing scheme for construction of 30,000 houses 
has been sanctioned. A sum of Rs. 1.14crore was allotted and Rs. 0.6 crore 
spent by the Fund till the end of 1956-57. 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Fund provides medical, educational and recreational facilities for 
mica mine workers. Two hospitals have been established by the Fund at 
Karma (Bihar) and Kalichedu (Andhra) and another is to be established at 
Gangapur (Rajasthan). Several dispensaries with maternity and child 
welfare centres arc under construction and 2 mobile medical dispensaries arc 
operating in certain areas. The Fund maintains several primary schools, 
awards sholarships and distributes books and stationery free of cost. During 
1957-58, the sums provided to the mica producing States were Rs. 9.77 lakh 
to Bihar, Rs. 2.47 lakh to Andhra Pradesh and Rs. 3.55 lakh to Rajasthan. 

Welfare of Plantation Labour 

Under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, all plantations are required 
to provide housing accommodation to their resident workers and their 
families and to maintain hospitals or dispensaries. Some of them alsO' 
maintain elementary schools for the eduation of the labourer’s children. 
Recreational facilities and training in useful handicrails such as tailoring,, 
knitting, weaving and basket-making, have been provided in some of the tea- 
estate centres with the help of donatiorrs^' from the Tea Board. The Coffee 
and Rubber Boards have also agreed to allocate funds for the welfare of work- 
ers employed in coffee and rubber plantations* 
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Labour Welfare Funds in Central Government Industrial Undertakings 

These welfare funds were created on a voluntary basis in 1946 for 
financing welfare activities among workers. During the year 1956-57, a 
sum of Rs. 2.09 lakh was made available for welfare amenities for 47,032 
workers. 

Labour Welfare Centres 

Most of the Governments of the States and Union Territories are runn- 
ing a number of welfare centres. These centres cater to the recreational, 
educational, vocational and cultural needs of the workers and their 
children. All private industrial establishments of some standing also maintain 
welfare centres for the benefit of their workers. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, which came into operation 
in September 1952, envisages the construction of houses for industrial work- 
-ers governed by the Factories Act, 1948, and mine workers covered by the 
Mines Act, 1952, except those employed in coal and mica mines. Under 
the scheme, loans and subsidies are given by the Central Government to 
State Governments, statutory Housing Boards, industrial employers and 
registered co-operative societies of industrial workers. The following table 
indicates the financial assistance given by the Centre till the end of 1957 : 

TABLE 250 

(In crorcs of rupees) 


Agency 

Loan 

Subsidy 

Total 

No. of 
houses 
sanctioned 

i. State Govts. 

12.08 

11.37 

23.45 

75,385 

2. Employers 

0.83 

0.93 

1.76 

13,171 

3. Workers Co-operatives 

0.25 

0.13 

0.38 

1,747 

TOTAL 

13.16 

12.43 

25.59 

90,303 


The number of houses completed till the end of November 1957, 
.aggregates to about 66,700, the rest being at various stages of construction. 

Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 

The Plantation Labour Act, 1951, makes it obligatory for every planter 
to provide housing accommodation for all his workers. As most of the plan- 
ters, especially the smaller ones, were not in a position to fulfil this obligation, 
.a scheme known as the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme was formulated 
in April 1956 and communicated to the State Governments. The Scheme 
envisages the grant of assistance in the. form of interest-bearing loans (to the 
extent of 80 per cent of the cost of houses) to the planters through the State 
'Governments. There is a provision of Rs. 2 crore for the construction of 
11,000 tenements during the second Plan. During 1956-57, the Kerala 
Government withdrew a sum of Rs. 1.50 lakh for disbursement among the 
planters in the State for constructing houses for their employees. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR LAWS 

The administration of labour laws is a divided responsibility. The 
Central Government, through its various offices, administers the labour laws 
applicable to mines, railways and other central undertakings. The rest of 
the labour laws arc administered by the State Governments through their 
own organisations. The Central organisations concerned are : 

(i) the Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner, New Delhi. 

(ii) the Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, Dhan- 
bad ; 

(iii) the Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, 
Dhanbad ; 

(iv) the Offices of the Welfare Commissioners, Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund, Dhanbad, Jaipur and Nellore ; 

(v) the Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad ; 

(vi) the Office of the Chief Adviser of Factories, New Delhi ; 

(vii) the Office of the Director-General, Employees’ State Insu- 
rance Corporation, New Delhi ; 

(viii) the Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shillong ; 

(ix) the Office of the Director, Labour Bureau, Simla; and 

(x) the Office of the Central Provident Fund Commissioner, 
New Delhi, 



CHAPTER XXIX 


STATES AND TERRITORIES * 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


Area: 1,05,700 sq. miles 

Principal Language : Telugu 

Population i 3,12,60,133 Capital: Hyderabad 

Governor : 

Bhimsen Sachar 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Ministers 

Portfolios 

N. Sanjiva Reddy 

. . Chief Minister, General Administration 
including All-India Services, High Courts 
Industries and Commerce, and Transport. 

K. Venkataranga Reddy 

., Home (Police and Prohibition). 

Kala Venkata Rao 

. . Land Revenue, Land Reforms, Regis- 
tration, Excise. 

J.V. Narasinga Rao 

. . Irrigation and Power. 

D. Sanjivaiah 

. . Labour, Health and Local Administration. 

V.B. Raju 

.. Planning and Development, Information 
and Public Relations. 

P. Thimma Reddy 

. . Agriculture, Forests and Animal Husbandry. 

S.B. Pattabhirama Rao 

.. Education and Social Welfare. 

Mchdi NaNvazJung 

. . Co-operation and Housing. 

G. Venkata Reddi Naidu 

.. Law (Subordinate Courts) and Prisons. 

K. Brahmananda Reddy 

, . Finance. 

M. Narasinga Rao 

Buildings, Highways, Relief and Rehabili* 
tation. 

A. Bhagavantha Rao 

. . Hindu Religious and Charitable Endow- 
ments, Small-Scale and Cottage 
Industries. 

ANDHRA PRADESH HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice 

. . P. Chandra Reddi (acting) 

Puisne Judges 

K. Umamaheswaram, 

K. Bhimasankaram, 

P. Satyanarayana Raju, 

N.D. Kxishna Rao, Qamar Hassan, 
Manohar Pershad, M.A. Ansari, 

A. Sreenivasachari, P.J. Reddy, 

N. Kumarayya, P. Basi Reddy, 

A. Ranganatham Chetty, 

M. Seshachalapathi, 

G. Sanjeeva Row Nayudu. 

A dvocatin Genrrtd 

.. D. Narasaraju 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Chaitman 

.. M.A. Venkataramana Naidu 

Members 

.. <0. Rami Reddy, Baquer All Mirza. 


^Membership of the Legislative Assemblies and Councils given in this Chapter is aiTon 
February 15, 1958. Additions to the membership of Legislative Councils 
under the Legislative Councils Act, 1957, have not been included. For ex* 
planation of abbreviations used for different political parties see Chapter IV 
under table 26. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH LEGISIATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker : A Kaleswara Rao Deputy Speaker : K. Lakshman Bapuji 


1. Addanki'. N. Vcnkai'ah (Con.) 

2. Adilabad'. Ranganatha Rao (PDF) 

3. Adoni: G. Btusanna (PSP) 

4. Alair : Smt. Arulla Kamaladevi 

(PDF) 

5. Alampur: Smt. Jayalakshmidcvamma 

(Con.) 

6. Alur: H. Ramalinga Reddi (Con.) 

7. Amalapuram {R) : B. Appaswamy (Tnd.) 

8. Amalapuram : G. Narasimhamoorthy 

(Ind.) 

9. Anakapolli: Appa Rao Baesctti (Tnd.) 

10. Ammanabrole: J. ChandramouH 

(Con.) 

11. Andole: Baswa Maniah (Ind.) 

12. Anant pur: P. Anthony Reddi (Tnd.) 

13. Anaparti : T. Lakjhminarayana Reddi 

(Con.) 

14. Armoor : T. Anjaiah (Con.) 

15. Asafnagar: Valluri Basvaraju (Con.) 

16. Asifahad : G. Narayana Reddi (Con.) 

17. Asifabad'\R) M. Kashi Ram (Con.) 

18. Atmakur: Q. Gopala Reddi (Con.) 

19. Atmakur: Murlidliar Reddy (Con.) 

20. Attili : Smt. C. Ammanna Raja 

(Con.) 

21. Badvel: B. Ratnasabhapathi (PSP) 

22. Balijipeta : P. Ramaswami Naidu 

(Con.) 

23. Balkonda; Ranga Reddy (Con.) 

24. Bandar z K. Venkataramanayya 

(Con.) 

25. Banswada : Smt, Y. Seeta Kumari 

(Con.) 

26. Baptala : Mantena Venkata Raju 

(Con.) 

27. Begum Bazar: J.V. Naraainga Rao 

(Con.) 

28. Bkadrachalam : Muhammad Tahsil 

(Con.) 

29. Bkadrachalam (/?) : Smt. P. Vani 

Ramana Rao (Con.) 

30. Bheemunipatnam : G. Jaganatharaju 

(CPI) 

31. Bhimavaramz N. Venkataramiah 

(Con.) 

32. Bhogapuram : B. Adinarayana (PSP) 

33. Bhon^ir: Ravi Narayana Reddi 

(PDF) 

34. Bobbin : K. Sitaramaswami (Con.) 

35. Bodkan : Srinivasa Rao (Ind.) 

36. Brahmanatarla : N. Ramulu (Con.) 

37. Buchireddipalem : Basavareddi Sanl^r- 

iah (Con.) 

38. Buchireddipalem (R) : Swama Vcmayya 

(CPI) 

39. Buggaram : Baddam Yella Reddy 

(PDF) 

40. Burugupudi: Smt. N. Venkataratnam 

(Con.) 

41. Burugupudi (R) : B. Subba Rao (Ind.) 

42. Channur: S.V.K. Prasad (PDF) 

43. Cheepurupalli ; M. Satyanarayana 

Raju (PSP) 

44. Cheepurupalli (R) : K. Punnayya 

(Con.) 

45. Cheyyeru : N. Ramabhadra Raju 

(Con.) 


46. Chillamcherala : M.S. Rajalingam 

(Con.) 

47. Chinnakondur : K. Lakshman Bapuji 

(Con.) 

48. Chirala: Pragada Kotayya (Con.) 

49. Chittoor: P. Ghinnama Reddy (Con.) 

50. Chodavaram : Jagannadham Reddi 

(Con.) 

51. Ckoppadandi: Gh. Rajeshwar Rao 

(PDF) 

52 > Cuddapah: S. Mohd. Rahmatulla 
(Con.) 

53. Darsi: D. Venkataramana Reddi 

(Con.) 

54. Denduluru : M. Rangayya (Con.) 

55. Devarkonda : G. Narayana Reddi 

(Con.) 

56. Devarkonda (R) : M. Laxmiah (Con.) 

57. Dkarmaxagar ; T. Hygrivachari 

(Con.) 

58. Dharmavaram : P. Ramacharlu (Con.) 

59. Dharmavaram (R) : K. Santhappa 

(Con.) 

60. Dhone : B.P. Sesha Reddy (Ind.) 

61. Divi: Y. Shivarama Prasad (Con.) 

62. Divi (R) : M. Rajeshwara Rao 

(Con.) 

63. Dommat : Anantha Reddi (PDF) 

64. Dornakal: N. Ramachandra Reddi 

(Con.) 

65. Duggirala: P. Srecramuhi (Con.) 

66. Eluru: S. Brahmayya (Con.) 

67. Gadwal: D.K. Satya Reddy (Ind.) 

68. Gojapotfiinagaram : Smt. Kusum Gaja- 

pathi Raju (PSP) 

69. Gajapathinagaram (R) : Gantlana Sur- 

yanarayana (PSP) 

70. Gannavaram : P. Sundarayya (CPI) 

71. Gazwel: R. Narasimha Reddy (Con.) 

72. Gazwel (R) : J.B, Mutyal Rao (Con.) 

73. Ghanpur: B. Kesha^r Reddy (Con.) 

74. Giddalur : P. Ranga Reddi (Con.) 

75. Golugonda : R. Latchapatrudu (Ind.) 

76. Cooty : S. Narayanappa (Con.) 

77. Gooly (R) : M. Rajaram (Con.) 

78. Gorant^a : P. Venkataramanappa 

(Con.) 

79. Gudem: M. Mat.Iiaraju (Ind.) 

80. Gudivada: A. Venkatasubramanyam 

(fnd.) 

81. Gudivada (R) : V. Kurmayya (Con.) 

82. Gudur: F. Gopalakrishna R^di 

(Con.) 

83. Gudur (R) : M. Munuswamy (Con.) 

84. Guntur /. : T. Jalayya (Con.) 

85. Guntur II: M. Nageshwara Rao (Con.) 

86. Gurzala : M. Bapiah Cbowdhary 

(Con.) 

87. High Court : Gopal Rao Ekbote (Con.) 
SB. Hindupur: K. Subba Rao (Con.) 

89. Hindupur (R) : Smt, B. Rukimini Devi 

(Con.) 

90. Huzurabad: P. Narsing Rao (Ind.) 

91. Huzurabad (R) : G. Ramulu (Ind.) 

92. Huzumagari Dodda Narasiah (PDF) 

93. Jbrohimpatrum i M.N. Lakshmina- 
rasiah (Con.) 
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94. Ichapuram : U. Ranga Babu (Con.) 

95. Indurthi'. P. Chokka Rao (PDF) 

96. Jaggampeta : D. Gopala Rao (Ind.) 
Jagtial : D, Hanumanth Rao (Con.) 

98. Jammalamadugui K. Ramiah (Con.) 

99. Jangaon : G. Gopala Reddy (PDF) 

100. Jangaon (/?) ; G. Ramalingam (Con.) 

101. Jubilee HUls'. Mchdi Nawaz Jung 

(Con.) 

102. Jubilee Hills (/2) : Smt. Sumitra Devi 

(Con.) 

103. Jukal-. Madhav Rao (Ind.) 

104. Kadiri: K.V. Vema Reddy (Con.) 
103. Kaikaluri K. Appa Rao (Con.) 

106. Kakinada'. M Pallam Raju (Con.) 

107. Kalahasli : N. Sanjeeva Reddi (Con.) 

108. Katahaati (R) : P. Singarayya (Con.) 

109. Kalwakurtbi : Smt. Shanta Bai (Con.) 
110 Kalwakurthi (/?) : K. Naganna (Con.) 

111. Kamareddy : Venkatarama Reddy 

(Con.) 

112. Kamareddy (R) : Smt. T.N. Sada 

Laxmi (Con.) 

113. K am ala pur am’. N. Sambhu Reddi 

_(C:on.) 

114. Kanrhikacherla : M. Ramayya (Con.) 

115. Kandukur: Kondaiali Ghowdary 

Divi (Con.) 

116. Kankipadu: C. Ramakotiah (Con.) 

117. Kanigirii G. Ycllamanda Reddi 

(CPI) 

118. Kanithi: B.G-M.A. Narasinga Rao 

(Con.) 

119. Karimnagari ' J. Chokka Rao (Con.) 

120. Kavali: B. Ramakri.shna Reddi (PP) 

121. Khammam: Smt. T. Laskshmikanla- 

mma (Con.) 

122. Khammam {R) : N. Peddanna (PDF) 

123. Kodangali Achuta Reddy (Con.) 

124. Kollapur : M. Narasinga Rao (Con.) 

125. Koilkvntla: B.V. Subba Reddy (Ind.) 

126. Kondakarla: Majji Pydayya Naidu 

(Con.) 

127. Kondapi : Chenchurama Naidu 

(Con.) 

128. Kosigi : T.G. Timmaiah Shetty 

(Con.) 

129. Kothapeta: Kala Venkata Rao (Con.) 

130. Kovvur i A. Bapinecdu (Con.) 

131. Kovvur (/?) : T.V. Raghavulu (Con.) 

132. Kuchinapudi \ A. Bhagavantha Rao 

(Con.) 

133. Kuppami D. Ramabrahmam (Con.) 

134. Kurrtool: Maliboob Ali Khan (Con.) 

135. Lakkireddipalle : K. Koti Reddi 

(Con.) 

136. Luxettipethi G.V. Pcetambar Rao 

(Con.) 

137. Mmlierlai M. Nagi Reddi (CPI) 

138. Madanapalle T. Gopalkrishnayya 

Gupta (Con.) 

139. Aiadhira: B. Satyanarayana Rao 

(Con.) 

140. Aladhugula : D. Sriramamurthy 

(PSP) 

141. Mahbubnagar: Chinnappa (PP) 

142. Makihal’. Bann appa (Ind.) 

143. Aiakthal ( R ) : R. Basappa (Con.) 

144. Adaidaram : G. Lakshma Reddy 

(PDF) 


145. Malakpet : Mir Ahmed Ali Khan 

(Con.) 

146. Alalleswaram : P. Pamideswara Rao 

(Con.) 

147. Adangalagiri : M. Koti Reddy (Con.) 

148. Aiantheni : P.V. Narasimha Rao 

(Con.) 

149. Adarkapur: K. Obula Reddy (Con.) 

150. Alartur : B. Venkatasivayya (Con.) 

151. Afedak: Venkateshwara Rao (Con.) 

152. Adetpalli: J. Ananda Rao (PDF) 

153. Aliryalguda: C. Venkat Reddi (PDF) 

154. Aiiidhole : Gopidi Ganga Reddi (Ind.) 

155. Adulug: S. Rajeshwar Rao (PDF) 

156. Musheerabad : K. Sccthiah Gupta 

(Con.) 

157. Aiydukur : B. Rama Reddy (Ind.) 

158. Alylavaram: V. Viswanatha Rao 

(CPI) 

159. Nagarikotakam : T. Papa Rao (Ind.) 

160. Nagar Kurnool : Janardhan Reddy 

(Con.) 

161. Nagar Kurnool (/?) ; P. Mahcndra- 

nath (Con.) 

162. Naguru’ A Lakshmii Naidu (Ind.) 

163. jVakarakal: Dharjna Bhiksham 

(PDF) 

164. Nalgonda: L. Venkat Reddy (PDF) 

165. Nallamada : Bayappareddi (Con.) 

166. Nandigama: P. Vcnkaleswarulu 

(CPI) 

167. JVandikotkur: Ayyapu Reddy (Con.) 

168. Nandikotkur (R) ; N.K. Lingam 

(Con.) 

169. Nandipad ; K. Venkata Reddy (Ind.) 

170. Nandyal: G. Rami Reddi (Ind.) 

171. Narasannapela S. Jagannadham 

(Con.) 

172. Narasapatnam : S. Suryanarayana 

Raju (Con.) 

173. Narasapatnam {R) : M, Pothu Raju 

(Con.) 

174. Narayankhed : Appa Rao Shetkar 

(Con.) 

175. Narsampet: Smt. K.K. Ratnamma 

(Con.) 

176. Narasapur: G. Venkata Reddy 

(Con.) 

177. Narasapur: G. Veeriah (Con.) 

178. Narasaraopei : Nallapati Venkatra- 

mayya (Con.) 

179. Nellore: A.G. Subba Reddy (Con.) 

180. Nirmal: Muthiam Reddy (Ind.) 

181. Nizamabad : Dawar Hussain Moham- 

med (Con.) 

182. Nuzvid: M.R. Appa Rao (Con.) 

183. Ongole: B.V.L. Narayana (Ind.) 

184. Ongole [R) : T. Jiyyardas (Con.) 

185. Palacole : A. Sathyanarayanamurthy 

(Con.) 

186. Palacole (i2) : D. Penimalu (Con.) 

187. Palakonda : P. Narasimha Appa Rao 

(Ind.) 

188. Pallipalam : R. Tirupathi Rao (Con.) 

189. Pallipalam (R) : Kamayya Reddi 

(Con.) 

190. Palwancha : K. Sudershan Rao 

(Con.) 

191. Paravadaz R. Nagayya (Con.) 

192. Pargi: Jaganmohan Reddy (Ind.) 
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193. Parkal: K. Kcshava Reddy (Con.) 

194. Parkal {R) : Manda Sailu (Con.) 

195. Pamarru ; S.B.P. Pattabhirama Rao 

(Con.) 

196. Parmthipuram : V.C, Chudamani 

Deo (Ind.) 

197. Paruchur: K. Ramiah (Con.) 

198. Pather^atti: Smt. Masooma Begum 

(Con.) 

199. Patapatnami L. Lakshmandas (Con.) 

200. Patapatnam (7?) : PothuJa Gunnayya 

(Con.) 

201. Pathikonrla: Lakshmi Narayana Reddi 

(Ind.) 

202. Pedakakani: G. Bapayya (Con.) 

203. Peddakurapadu : G. Ramaswami 

Reddy (Con.) 

204. Peddapuram : D. Subba Rao (CPI) 

205. Penugonda : J. Laxmayya (Con.) 

206. Penukonda : A. Chidarnabar Reddy 

(Con.) 

207. Pentapadu : C.S.V.P. Murti Raju 

(Con.) 

208. Phirangipuram : K. Brahmananda 

Reddy (Con.) 

209. Pileru'. N. Venkatarama Naidu 

(Con.) 

210. Pilhapuram : V. Gopala Krishna 

(Con.) 

211. Podili: S. Kasi Reddy (CPI) 

212. Polavaram: P. Kodandaramiah 

(Con.) 

213. Ponnur: G. Parandamayya (Con.) 

214. Prathipadu: Parvata Gurraju (Con.) 

215. Proddatur: Ramircddi Chandra Obula 

Reddy (Ind.) 

216. Pulivendla: P. Ba.si Reddy (Con.) 

217. PmganiiT'. Verra Basava Chikka 

Rayalu (Ind). 

218. PunganuT (/^) ; A. Rathnam (Con.) 

219. PuiiuTi T, Ramachandra Reddy 

(Con.) 

220. Rajampet : P. Partbasaralhi (Con.) 

221. Rajampet {R) P. Venkatasubbiah 

(Con.) 

222. Rajahmundry : A.B. Nageshwara Rao 

(PP) 

223. RamachandrapuTam : K. Ramachandra 

Raju (PP) 

224. Ramakrishnarajupet: S, Ranganatha 

Mudaliar (Ind.) 

225. Ramamapcl : K. Ramachandra Reddy 

(PDF) 

226. Rayachoiii Y. Adinarayana Reddi 

(Con.) 

227. RayadiiTg'. Seshadri (Con.) 

228. Razole: A. Venkatarama Raju (GPl) 

229. Razole (R) : G. Nageshvvara Rao 

(CPI) 

230. Repalle : Y. Chennayya (Con.) 

231. Revidi: K.V.S. Padmanabha Raju 

(PSP) 

232. Salur: A. Yeruku Naidu (PSP) 

233. Salur (/?) : B. Rajayya (Con.) 

234. Samalkot: P, Sathyanarayana (CPI) 

235. Sangareddy : Kishtamachari (Ind.) 

236. Sangareddy (R) : K. Aniiah (SCF) 

237. Sart^epalli: V. Kothandarami Reddy 

(Con.) 

238. Saitenapalli : Vavilala Gopalakrish- 

naiah (Ind.) 


239. Secunderabad Cantonment : B.V. 

Gurumurthy (Con.) 

240. Secunderabad City : K. Sathyanara- 

yana (Con.) 

241. Shadnagar: Smt. Shahajehan Begum 

(Con.) 

242: Shahabad: K.V. Ranga Reddy 
(Con.) 

243. Shahabad (R) : V. Rama Rao (Con.) 

244. Shermuhammadapuram : C. Satyanara- 

yana (Con.) 

245. Siddipet', P.V. Rajeshvvara Rao 

(Con.) 

246. Sirpur: K. Rajamallu (PSP) 

247. Sirpur (R) : Venkataswamy (Con.) 
248- Sirsilla: Amridal Shukla (PDF) 

249. Sirsilla (R) : K. Narasiah (PDF) 

250. Sirvel : C.P. Timma Reddy (Con.) 

251. Sompeta: G. Latchanna (Con.) 

252. Srikakulam : P. Suryanarayana (Ind.) 

253. SnmgavarapijJiota : C.V. Somayajulu 

(P'SP) 

254. Srungavarapukota (R) : G. Ramu 

Naidu (PSP) 

255. Sultanabad : P. Ramachandra Rao 

(Con.) 

256. Sultanabad (R) : B. Raja Ram (Con.) 

257. Sultan Bazar : Vasiidev Krishnaji 

Naik (Con.) 

258. Suryapet'. Bhumareddy Narasimha 

Reddy (PDF) 

259. Suryapet (R) : Uppala Malsoor 

(PDF) 

260. Tadapatri : G. Subbarayudu (Con.) 

261. Tadepalligudem : S.K.V. Krishnavatha- 

ram (Con.) 

262. Tadepalligudem (R) ; N. Srinivasa 

Rao (Con.) 

263. Tambaliapalla : T.N. Venkalasubba 

Reddy (Con.) 

264. Tanuku: M. Plarischandra Prasad 

(Con.) 

265. Tekkali: R. Lakshminarasimha Dora 

(Con.) 

266. Tenali: A. Venkataramayya (Con.) 

267. Tliavanampalle ; P. Rajagopala Naidu 

(Con.) 

268. Tirupati: R. Nathamuni Reddy 

(Con.) 

269. 7'iruvur: Peta Bapayya (Con.) 

270. Tiruttani: P. Gopala Reddi (Con.) 

271. Tiruttani (R) ; M. Doraikannu (Con.) 

272. Timi : V.V. Krishnamraju (Con.) 

273. Udayagiri : S. Moula Saheb (Con.) 

274. Uudi : G. Jagannadharaju (Con.) 

275. Vadamalpet : R.B. Ramakrishna Raju 

(Ind.) 

276. Vqyalapad: P. Timma Reddi (Con.) 

277. Vemsur: J. Kondal Rao (Con.) 

278. Vemur: K. Chandraniouli (Con.) 

279. Venkatagiri: P. Venkataswami R^dy 

(Con.) 

280. Venkatagiri (R) : K. Shanmugham 

(Con.) 

281. Vepenjerii Chengalraya (Con.) 

282. Vicarabad: M. Chenna Reddi (Con.) 
283» Vicarabad (R) : Arigc Ramaswamy 

(Con.) 

284. Vijayawada {North) : Marupilla 

Chitti (Con.) 
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285. Vijayawada {South) : A. Kaleswara 

Rao (Con.) 

286. Vimkonda: N. Govindarajulu (Con.) 

287. Visakhapatnam : A. V, Bhanoji Rao 

(Con.) 

28B. Viziana^aram ; Bhattam. Srirama 
Mur thy (Ind.) 

289. Venukuru : G. Srceranganaikulu (Con.) 

290. Vuyyuri K, Vcnkataratnam (Con.) 

291. Wanparihii Fadmanabha Reddy 

(Con.) 

292. Warangal : Mirza Shukoor Baig 

(Con.) 

293. Wardhannapei : E. Vcnkataramanar- 

siah (Con.) 


294. Tatkutpura : Shahabuddin Ahmed 

Khan (Con.) 

295. TellamanchUi : C.V.S. Raju (Ind.) 

296. Tellandu : K. Laluhmmarasimha Rao 

(PDF) 

297. Yeuandu {R) : Dodda Narasayya 

(Con.) 

198. Temmiganur : Vijayabhaskara Reddy 
(Con.) 

299. Temmi^anur (/2) : D. Sanjivaiah 

(Con.) 

300. Terragondapalem: N. Venkataiah 

(Con.) 

301. Znhirabad: M. Baga Reddy (Con.) 

302. dominated: J.T. Fernandez 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ANDHRA PRADESH 


(On Revenue Account) 


{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 
Estimate, s 
1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1950-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

171.52 

352.27 

561.59 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax. . 

491.21 

597.81 

630,00 

Estate Duty 

19.10 

19 10 

19 10 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

46.07 

87.27 

Land Revenue (net) . . . . . . 

741.38 

739 09 

815 32 

State Excise Duties . . . . 

565.36 

594.62 

636.10 

Stamps 

236.11 

239 70 

240.00 

Forest 

179,11 

232.64 

249. 17 

Registration 

46.08 

53.80 

53.80 

Taxes on Vehicles 

207.09 

223.54 

242.44 

Sales Tax . . 

— 

— 

792.77 

Other Taxes and Duties 

973.68 

993.19 

68.96 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

193.54 

193.44 

195.24 

Debt Services 

111.33 

110.06 

■ 110.73 

Civil Administration .. 

596.61 

401.39 

431.97 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) . . 

244.60 

241.42 

209.82 

Miscellaneous (net) 

175.56 

511.52 

468.36 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

101.25 

467.24 

478.24 

Community Development Projects, N£S, and 
Local Development Works 

260.84 

91.24 

75.00 

GRAND TOTA^-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

5,314,37 

6,108.14 

6,365.88 
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\ 

Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estim.ites 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

431.36 

419.18 

460.01 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

378.03 

382.63 

378.79 

Debt Services (net) . . . . . . , 

71.73 

(— )1.94 

62.77 

General Administration . . . . 

446.44 

466.83 

472.84 

Administration of Justice .. .. 

103 22 

102 75 

106.55 

Tails and Convict Settlements . . . . 

36 68 

39.45 

37.51 

Police 

509.60 

513 09 

529.56 

Scientific Departments 

3.60 

3.50 

3.48 

Education . . 

1,122.72 

1,081.02 

1,168.90 

Medical 

280. 14 

282.78 

309.79 

Public Health 

120. 10 

117.76 

134.88 

Agriculture.. .. .. .. 1 

270.54 

242.70 

274.50 

Veterinary . . . . . . . . 

81.00 

93.96 

92.70 

Co-operation 

01.12 

66,37 

128.00 

Industries and Supplies 

163.69 

149.90 

131.76 

Aviation 

— 

0.75 

0.40 

Miscellaneous Departments 

266.01 

275.67 

302.61 

Civil Works, Multi-purpose Schemes and 
Miscellaneous Public Improvements 

338.36 

369 30 

462.31 

Electricity Schemes 

251.19 

283 84 

313.58 

Miscellaneous 

570.58 

585.18 

589.29 

Extraordinary, including Community Projects, 
NES and Local Development Works 

336.29 

321.52 

327.11 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT 

5,862.40 

5,796.24 

6,287.34 

SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT 

1 

(— )548.03 

(-b)311.90 

(-b) 78.54 


ASSAM 


Area : 85,062 (including NEFA) Population : 90,43,707 Capital : Shillong 

Principal Languages : Assamese and Bengali. 


Governor l Saiyid Fazl Ali 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Ministers : Portfolios 

Bimalaprasad Chaliha . . Chief Minister, Appointments, Political, 

Home, General Administration, Relief 
and Rehabilitation, Transport, Minority 
Commission and Co-ordination, 

. . Finance, Roads and Buildings under PWD, 
Jails. 

. . Medical and Public Health, Printing and 
Stationery, Registration and Stamps. 

. . Planning and Development, Education, 
Statistics, Labour, Town and Country 
Planning, Industries and Power (Electri- 
city), Trade and Commerce. 

. . Revenue, Forests, Excise. 

. . Rural Development (Panchayats), Cottage 
Industries, Khadi and Village Industries 
Board. 


Debeswar Sarma 
Rupnath Brahma 
Kamakhya Prasad Tripathy 

Hareswar Daa 
Mahendra Nath Hazarika 
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Moinul Huq Choudhury 


Williamson A. Sangma 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 

Deputy Ministers 
l?iswadev Sarma 
Girindranath Gogoi 


. . Agriculture, Pisciculture, Veterinary and 
Livestock, Supply, P.arliamentary Affairs^ 
Flood Control and Irrigation under 
PWD. 

. . Tribal Affairs, Inrormation and Publicity. 

. . Community Projects and NES Blocks, Local 
Sell-Government, Judicial and Legislative* 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
A. Thanglura 
Lalmawia 

Lalit Chandra Dolt^y. 


Chief justice 
Puisne fudges 

Advocate-General 


ASSAM HIGH COURT 

. . Sarjoo Prasad 
.. H.R. Dcka, 

. . Gopalji Mehrotra. 

S.M. Labiri 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman . . Aghorc Nath Bhattacharjec 

Member . . Smt. Bonily Khongmen. 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker : Devkanta Barua Deputy Speedier : Rajendranath Barua 


1. Aijal East (/?) : Lalmawia (Ind.) 

2. Aijal West (/?) : A. Thanglura (Ind.) 

3. Amguri : Khagcndra Nath Barbaruah 

(Ind.) 

4. Ba^hmara {R) : Emerson Moinin 

(Lid.) 

5. Badarpuri Vacant 

6. Balipara : Biswadev Sarma (Cong.) 

7. Barchalla: Mahi Kanta Das (Con.) 

8. Barpeta : Srihari Das (PSP) 

9. Barpeta [R) : Mahadev Das (Con.) 

10. Bilasipara : Jahanuddin Ahmed 

(PSP) 

11. Bisivanafh: Kamakhya Prasad Tri- 

pathy (Con.) 

12. Bogdung : Indreswrar Khound (Con.) 

13. Boko: Radha Charan Chaudhury 

(Con.) 

14. Cherrapunji {R) : JJ.M. Nichols Roy 

(Ind.) 

15. Dainaduhi: Vacant 

16. Dalgaon : Md. Matlebuddin (Ind.) 

17. Dergaon : Narcndranath Sarma 

(Con.) 

18. Dergaon (J2) : Ramnatli Dass (Con.) 

19. Dhekiajuli: Omeo Kumar Das (Con.) 

20. Dhing: Nurul Islam (Con.) 

21. Dhubrii Tamijuddin Pradhani (Con.) 


22. Dibrugarh : Nilmoni Borthakur 

(CPI) 

23. Digboi : Dwijesh Chandra Debsarms 

(Con.) 

24. Doom-Dooma : Malia Tati (Con.) 

25. Gauhati : Gauri Sankar Bhattacharya 

(CPI) 

26. Gauripur: Prakritish Chandra Barua 

(Ind.) 

27. Goalpara : Khagendranath Nath 

(Con.) 

28. Goalpara (R) : Hakim Chandra Rabha 

(Con.) 

29. Gohpur : Bishnulal Upadhyava 

(Con.) 

30. Golaghat : Rajendranath Barua 

(Con.) 

31. Golakganj: Bhuban Chandra Prad- 

hani (Con.) 

32. Gossaigaon : Mathias Tudu (Ind.) 

33. Hailakandi : Abdul Matlib Majumdar 

(Con.) 

34. Hajo: Vacant 

35. Jamunamukh : Rahimuddin Alimed 
. (Con.) 

36. Jania : Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed (Con.) 

37. Jorkat: Debeswar Sarma (Con.) 

38. Jorhat (R) : Mohidhar Pegoo (Con,) 
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39. Jowai {R) : Larsingh Khyricm (Ind.) j 
‘40. Jaipur'. Jugo Kanta Barua (Con.) 

41. Kaliabar : Lila Kanta Borah (Con.) 

42. KajTialpuT Sarat Chandra Goswami 

(Con.) 

43. Karimganj North'. Rencndra Mohan 

Das (PSP) 

44. Karimganj South : Abdul Hamid 

Chaudhury (Con.) 

45. Katigora : Hem Chandra Chakravarty 

(Con.) 

4G. KatlicherTaz Gouri Shankar Roy 1 
(Con.) ‘ 

47. Katonigaon : Smt. Kamal Kumari 

Barua (Con.) 

48. Kokrajhar (R) : Rupnath Brahma 

(Con.) 

49. Kokrajhar : Krishnananda Brahma- 

chari (Ccn.) 

50. Laharighat : Motiram Bora (Con.) 

51. Laharighat (72) : Dhirsingh Dcuri 

(Con.) 

52. Lahowal : Smt. Lily Scngupta j 

(Con.) 

53. Lakhipur : Ram Prashad Choubay 

(Con.) 

54. Lumding: Ram Nath Sarma (Con.) 

55. Lungleh (R) : G. ThuamUiaia (Ind.) 

5G. Afangaldai : Dandi Ram Datta 

(Con.) 

57. Alankachar: Kobad Hussain Ahmed | 

(Con.) 

58. Alarangi : Dandeswar Hazarika 

(Con.) 

59. Alikir Hills East (R) : Soi Soi Terang 

(Ind.) 

60. Afikir Hills H^est (/?) : Cliatrasing 

Teron (Con.) 

6 1 . Aforan ; Smt. Padma Kumari Gohain 

(Con.) 

62. Morar\ {R) : Lalit Kumar Dolcy 

(Con.) 

63. Nalbari East'. Prabhat Narayan 

Chaudhury (PSP) 

64. Nalbari West : Tarun Sen Dcka 

(CPI) 

65. Nazira : Tankeswar Chetia (Con.) 

66. Nongpoh (R ) : Jormanik Stem (Ind.) 

67. Nongstoin (R) : Henry Cotton (Ind.) 

68. North Cachar Hills (/Z) : Hamdhon 

Mohan Haplangbar (Ind.) 

69. North Lakhimpur : Mohananda 

Bora (Con.) 

70. North Lakhimpur (72) : Karka Chandra 

Doley (Con.) 

71. North Salmara: Hareswar Das (Con.) 


72. North Salmara (72) : Ghanashyam Das 

(Con.) 

73. Nowgong : Devkanta Barua (Con.) 

74. Nowgong (72) : Mahcndra Nath- 

Hazarika (Con.) 

75. Palasbari: Radhika Ram Das (Con.) 

76. Panery : Hiralal Patwari (Indi.) 

77. Panery (72) Pakhirai Dcka (Ind.) 

78. Patharkandi ; Bishwanath Upadhyaya 

(Ind.) 

79. Patharkandi (72) ; Gopesh Namasudra 

(CPI) 

80. Patacharkuchi : Suren dra Nath Das 

(Con.) 

81. Patacharkuchi (72) : Birendra Kuinar 

Das (PSP) 

I 82. Phulhari : Williamson A. Sangma 
(Ind.) 

83. Rampur: Harcswar Goswami (PSP) 

84. Rangiya (72) : Baikuntha Nath Das 

(Con.) 

85. Rangiyai Siddhi Nath Sarma (Con.) 

86. Rupohihai : Mohammed Idris (Con.) 

87. Saikhowa : Devendra Nath Hazarika 

(Con.) 

88. Scunaguri : Smt, Usha Barthakur 

(Con.) 

89. Silchar East : Moinul Huq. 

Ghoudhury (Con.) 

90. Shillong : Brojo Mohon Roy (Ind.) 

91. Silchar West'. Smt, Jyotsna Clianda 

(Con.) 

92. Sonai : Nanda Kishore Sinha (Con.) 

93. Sibsagar'. Girindranath Gogoi (Con.) 

94. Sonari : Purnananda Chetia (Con.) 

95. Sorbhng'. Ghanashyam Talukdar 

(Ind.) 

96. South Salmara : Sahadat Ali (PSP) 

97. Tarabari : Tajuddin Ahmed (PSP) 

98. Tengakhat : Manik Chandra Das 

(Con.) 

99. Teak’, tlarinarayan Barua (Con.) 

100. Tezpur: Kamala Pra.sad Agarwala 

(Con.) 

101. Thowra: Durgeswar Saikia (Con.) 

102. Tinsidcia : Radha Kldien Khemka 

(Con.) 

103. Titabar: Sarbeswar Bordoloi (Con.) 

104. Tura : Mody K. Marak (Ind.) 

105. Udarband: Tazamulali Barlaskar 

(Con.) 
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BTJDGET or THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

(On Revenue Account) 


(Jn lakhs »f rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Elstimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duiics . , . . . • ' 

49.59 

129.06 

204.73 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax. , 

290.00 

378.35 

332.21 

Estate Duty 

5.80 

4.15 

4.09 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

13.00 

24.73 

Land Revemic 

241.55 

237.18 

236.79 

State Excise Duties 

180 00 

180.36 

180. 15 

Stamps 

31.59 

36.85 

38.05 

Forest 

85.04 

94.66 

93.94 

Registration 

5.21 

7.02 

7.12 

Taxes on Vehicles 

56.19 

56.17 

57.03 

Other Taxes and Duties 

415.00 

427.95 

387.50 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

.25 

.30 

1.32 

Debt Services 

15 92 

8.15 

9.56 

-Civil Administration 

127.86 

108.80 

105.36 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

191.56 

159.53 

179.59 

Miscellaneous (net) . . . . , , 

52.08 

48.95 

108.41 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

567.14 

820.90 

862.93 

Community Development Projects, NES, and 
Local Development Works 

88.27 

91.91 

78.07 

Extraordinary 

25.77 

33.57 

15.00 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 

2,428.82 

2,836.86 

2,926.58 

BEVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

250.67 

229.96 

249.04 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

59.94 

69.93 

71.68 

Debt Services (net) 

56.71 

105.34 

74.96 

General Administration , , 

123.44 

135.48 

132.03 

Administration of Justice 

22.08 

21.97 

23.69 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

19.26 

19.96 

21.46 

Police 

372.22 

398.40 

234.06 

Ports and Pilotage 

2.00 

2-00 

2.00 

Scientific Departments 

.26 

.30 

.36 

Education . . 

409.93 

420.02 

478.16 

Medical 

103.25 

96.06 

111.48 

Public Health 

95.40 

67.09 

109.64 

Agriculture. , 

165.73 

160.58 

173.34 

Veterinary . . 

38.51 

32.41 

47.85 

Co-operation 

86.74 

93.13 

54.58 

Industries and Supplies 

80.25 

65.59 

77.46 

Miscellaneous Departments , . . . 

8.99 

8.06 

11.80 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

674.31 

679.15 

635.92 

Electricity Schemes . . , . , . 

2.17 

2.16 

2.50 

Nlisccllancous 

154.71 

226.02 

183.64 

Extraordinary including Community Projects, 
NES and Local Development Works 

163.18 

135.14 

143.53 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

. 2,889.75 

2,958.75 

2,839.18 

SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(— )4€0.93 

(— )121.B9 

(+) 87.40 
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BIHAII 


Area: 67, 1 1 3 sq. miles Population: 3,87,83,778 Cmpitali Patna 

Principal Language: Hindi 


Governor : Zakir Hussain 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 


Portfolios 


Sri Krishna Sinha 


D.N. Sinha 

Sah Muhammad Ozair Mencmi 

Bhola Paswan 
Binodanand Jha 

Birch and Patel 
Ganga Nand Singh 
Jagat Narain Lai 

Maqbool Ahmad 


Chief Minister, Appointments and Political 
(iniinia Transport), Industries (including 
Klines and Mineral Resources). 

Information, Irrigation and Power. 

Jails, Relief and Rehabilitation and 
Transport. 

. Excise, Forest and Welfare. 

. Revenue (minus Mines and Mineral’ 
Resources), Gram Fancliayats. 

. Food, Supply and Health. 

, Education. 

Co-oj>cration, Veterinary, Animal Hus- 
bandry and l.aw. 

, Public Works, Public Health, Engineering, 
Housing and l^ocal Sell-Govemmcnt. 


Deputy Ministers 
A. A. M. Noor 
Kedar Pandey 

Laliteswar Sahi 

Hriday Narain Choudhary 

Ambika Saran Singh 
Sahdeo Mahto 
Radha Govind Prasad 
S. M. Aquil 
Smt. jyotirmoyce Devi 
Chandrika Ram 
Krishna Kant Singh 


. Food. 

, General Administration, Political, Irri- 
gation and Power. 

, Industry, Community Projects and Infor- 
mation. 

, Gram Panchayats, Co-operative, Animal 
Husbandry and Veterinary. 

, Finance. 

. P.W.D. and Local Self-Government. 

, Revenue, Forest and Religious Trusts. 

. Law and Labour. 

, Welfare and Health. 

, Agriculture. 

. Education and Excise. 


PATNA HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice . . V. Ramaswami 

Puisne Judges . . B.P. Jamuar, B.N. Rai, 

G. P. Sinha, K. Ahmad, 

S.G. Misra, R.K. Ghoudhury, 
K. Sahai, S. Naqui Imam, 
R.K. Prasad, K. Singh, 

H. K. Choudhury, K. Dayal» 
U.N. Sinha, 

N.L. Untwalia, S.G. Prasad. 

Adooeale~Oeneral .. Mahabir Prasad 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
.. K.S.V. Raman 

. . Muhammad Yahya, B.M.K< Sinha- 


Chairman 

Members 
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BIHAR legislative ASSEMB^,Y 
Speaker : V.P. Varma Deputy Speaker : Prabhunath Singh 


1. Adapur: Braj Nandan Sharma (Ind.) 

2. Alarmagar: Yadunandan Jha (Ind.) 

3. Amarpur : Sital Prasad Bhagat (Con.) 

4. Amaur-. Md. Ismail (Ind.) 

5. Araria : Ziaur Rahman (Con.) 

■6. Arrah : Rang Bahadur Prasad (Con.) 

7. Arrah Mufossil : Ambika Singh 

(Con.) 

8. Arwal ; Budhan Mehta (Con.) 

9. Asihawan : Nandikishore Prasad Singh 

(CNSJP) 

10. Atri: Shivaratan Singh (Con.) 

1 1 . Aurangabad : Priyabrat Narayan 

Sinha (Con.) 

12. Bachh'vara Baidyanaih Prasad Singh 

(PSP) 

13. Bagaha\ Kedar Pandey (Con.) 

14. Bagaha {R) : Narsingh Baitha (Con.) 

15. Baijodar {R) : Kailash Pali Singh 

(CNSJP) 

16. Bahadurganj : Lakhan Lai Kapoor 
‘ (PSP) 

17. Bahera East: Maheshkant Sharma 

(Con.) 

18. Bahera South Smt. Krishan Devi 

(Con.) 

19. Bahera West : Harmalh Mishra 

(Con.) 

*20. Baikunthpur : Trivikram Deo Narayan 
Singh (Ind.) 

21. Baisi: Abul Ahad Mohammad Noor 
(Con.) 

‘22. Balia: Brahamdeo Narayan Singh 
(Con.) 

23. Bakhiiarpur: Mohammad Salahud- 

din Choudhry (Con.) 

24. Baniapur: Smt. Uma Pandey (Con.) 

25. Banka : Smi. Bindhyabasini Devi 

(Con.) 

26. Barauli : Abdul Ghafooi (Con.) 

27. Barh\ Ram Yatan Singh (Con.) 

28. Ba^hampur ; Lalan Prasad Sinha 

(Con.) 

29. Barharia ; Qamrul Haque (Con.) 
'30. Barhi : Rameshwar Prasad Mahtha 

(CNSJP) 

.31. Barachatti: Shreedhar Narain (PSP) 

32. Barari : Basudeo Prasad Sinha (Con.) 

33. Barhait {R) : Babulal Tudu (JP) 

34. Bariarpur : Harihar Mali to (Con.) 

35. Barkagaon : Smt. Sashank Manjari 

(CNSJP) 

36. Baruraj : Ramchandra Prasad Sahi 

(Con.) 

37. Basantpur East : Sabhapati Sinha 

(PSP) 

38. Basantpur West : KrLthna Kant Singh 

(Con.) 

39. Begusarai : Saryu Prasad Sinha (Con.) 

40. Begusarai (/?) : Medni Paswan (Con.) 

41. Belsand: Ramanand Singh (PSP) 

42. Bemipatti East : Shubhehandra Mishra 

(Con.) 

43. Benipaiti West: Chotey Prasad Singh 

(Con.) 

44. Bermo ; Braieshwar Prasad Singh 

(CNSJP) 


45. Bettiah: Jaynaraiii Prasad (Con.) 

46. Bettiah (72) : Jagannath Prasad Swa- 

tantra (Con.) 

47. Bhabua : Ali Waris Khan (Con.) 

48. Bhabua (7?) : Dularchand Ram 

(Con.) 

49. Bhagalpur : Stayendra Narayan Agar- 

wal (Con.) 

50. Bhawanthpur: Jadunandan Tewari 

(Con.) 

.51 BhatDanaihpur (7?) : Ramdhani Chamar 
(Con.) 

52. Bhore: Rambali Pandey (PSP) 

53. Bhore (7?) : Chandrika Ram (Con.) 

54. Bihpur: Prabhu Narayan Roy 

(CPI) 

55. Bihar North : S.M. Aquil (Con.) 

56. Bihar South ; Girwardhari Singh 

(Con.) 

57. Bikram ; Smt, Manorma Devi (Con.) 

58. Bikramganj : Smt. Manorma Pandey 

(Con;) 

59. Biraul : Jainarain Jha Vineet 

(Con.) 

60. Bodh (hya : Smt. Santi Devi : 

(Con.) 

61. Boria (72) : jetha Kiska (JP) 

62. Burhee : Kapildeo Singh (PSP) 

63. Buxar: Shcckumar Thakur (Con.) 

64. Chaibasa (72) : Sukhdeo Manjhi 

(JP) 

65. Clianipur (72) ; Phabianus Oraon 

(JP) 

66. ChakradharpuT : Shyamal Kumar 

Pasari (JP) 

67. Chakradharpiir (72) : Hari Charan Soy 

(JP) 

68. Chandi : Deogan Prasad Singh (Con.) 

69. Chandil : Dhananjey Mahato (Con.) 

70. Chandil (72) : Jatindra Nath Rajak 

(Ind.) 

71. Chanpatia: Smt. Ketki Devi (Con.) 

72. Chapra (72) : Jaglal Chaudhary 

(Con.) 

73. Chapra : Prabhunath Sinha (Con.) 

74. Chas: Hardayal Sharma (Con.) 

75. Chair a : Shaligram Singh (CNSJP) 

76. Champaran : Nand Kishore Singh 

(CNSJP) 

77. Chautham: Ghanshyam Singh (Con.) 

78. Colgong: Syed Maqbool Ahmed 

(Con.) 

79. Colgong (72) : Bhola Na'h Das (Con.) 

80. Dalsingfi Sarai: Mishri Singh (Con.) 

81. Dalsingh Sarai (72) : Baleshwar Ram 

(Con.) 

82. Daltonganj : Umeshwari Cliaran 

(PSP) 

83. Darauli: Rajcndra Prasad Singh 

(CNSJP) 

84. Darauli (72) : Basawan Ram (Con.) 

85. ’ Darbkanga Central: Sayeedul Haque 

(Con.) 

86. Darbhanga North : Hridayanarain 

Choudhary (Con.) 

87. Darbhanga South (72) : Babuye Lai 

Mahto (Con.) 
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• 88. Darbkanga South : Janki Raman 
Prasad Mishra (Con.) 

89. Daudna^ar : Sayccd Ahmed Quadri 

(Conr) 

90. Dawath : Krishnaraj Sinha (Con.) 

91. Dehri: Basawon Sinha (PSP) 

92. Deoghnr-. Smt. Shailbala Roy (Con.) 

93. Deoghar (i?) ; Mangu Lai Das (Con.) 

94. Dhaka : Masoodur Rahman (Con.) 

95. Dhanaha : Jogendra Prasad (Ind.) 

96. Dhanhad : Purushottam Chauhan 

(Con.) 

97. Dhamdaha : Laxmi Narain Sudhansu 

(Con.) 

90. Dhamdaha {R) : Bhola Shastri Pas- 
wan (Con.) 

99. Dhuraiya : Samiuddin (Con.) 

100. Dinapur: Jagat Narain La 11 (Con.) 

101. Dinara'. Ram Ashish Singh (PSP) 

102. Dumkai Sanath Rout (JP) 

103. Dumka {R) ; Benjamin Hansda (JP) 

104. Dumraon: Ganga Prasad Singh 

(Con.) 

105. Fatwa : Shiv Mahadev Prasad 

(PSP) 

106. Fatwa{R) ‘ Keshav Prasad (CNSJP) 

107. Forbes^anj : Sital Prasad Gupta 

(Con.) 

108. Forhesganj (7?) : Diimar Lai Baitha 

(Cun.) 

109. Garhwa : Smt. Rajeshwari Saroj Dass 

(Con.) 

110. Garkha: Ramjaipal Singh Yadav 

(PSP) 

111. Cawan: Nageshwar Rai (CNSJP) 

112. Gawati{R): Gopal Rabidas (CNSJP) 

113. Gaya: Mohammad Latifur Rahman 

(Con.) 

114. Gaya Alufassil : Ilardeo Singh (Con.) 

115. Ghatsila: Shishir Kumar Mahato 

(JP) 

116. Ghatsila (/?) : Shyam Charan Murniu 

(JP) 

117. Ghorasaharid: Mangal Prasad Yadav 

(Con.) 

118. Giridih: Kamakhya Narain Singh 

(CNSJP) 

119. Giridih (R) ; Ht-mlal Pragnait 

(CNSJP) 

120. Gohindganj-. Dhrub Narain Mani 

Tripathi (Con.) 

121. Goddai Manilal Yadav (JP) 

122. Godda (R) : Chunka Hembrom (JP) 

123. GopedganJ : Kamla Rai (Con.) 

124. Gt^aipur : Mani Ram Singh (CPI) 

125. Gumia (R) : Sukra (Bhagat) Oraon 

(JP) 

126. Hajifwr: Dip Narain Sinha (Con.) 

127. Harsidhi: Smt. Parbati Dcbi (Con.) 

128. Hazaribagh : Basant Narain Singh 

(CNSJP) 

129. Htlsa: Lalsingh Tyagi (Con.) 

130. Hisua : Smt. Rajkumari Devi (Con.) 

131. Imamganj : Ambika Prasad Singh 

(Ind.) 

132. Jaharwh^ (R) : Mahabir Chaudhri 

(Con.) 

133. Jahanahad'. Fida Hussain (Con.) 

134. Jainagatr (R) ; Ramkrishana Mahto 

(Con.) 


135. Jainagar: Dconarain Yadav (Con.) 

136. Jalei Tahir Hussain (Con.) 

137. Jamalpuri Jogendra Mahto (Con.) 

138. Jamshedpur'. Kcdar Das (CPI) 

139- Jamtarai Satrughana Besra (JP) 

140. Jamuai Indra Narain Singh (CNSJP) 

141. Jamui (R) : Bhola Manjhi (CPI 

142. Jamui : Hari Prasad Sharma (Con. 

143. Jhaja (R) : Bhagvv-at Murmu (Con., 

144. Jhaja: Chandrashekhar Singh (Con.) 

145. Jhanijliarpur : Ucochandra Jha (Con.) 
14G. Jugsalai: V.G, Gopal (Con.) 

147. Kadwa: Mohiuddin Mokhtar (Con.) 

148. Kanti: Yamuna Prasad Tripathy 

(Con.) 

149. Katihar (R) : Babulal Manjhi (Con.) 

150. Katihar: Sukhdeo Narain Singh 

(Con.) 

151. Katoria (R) : Piroo Manjhi (Con.) 

152. Katoria: Raghavendra Narain Singh 

(Con.) 

153. Katra North: Rambriksh Benipuri 

(PSP) 

154. Katra South : Nitishwar Prasad Sinha 

(Con.) 

155. Kesaria: Smt. Prabhawati Gupta 

(Con.) 

156. Khagaria : Kedarnarayan Singh 

Azad (Con.) 

157. Khagaria (R) : Sada Mishri (Con.) 

158. Khajauli: Sakoor Ahmad (Con.) 

159. Kharagpur: Narcndra Prasad Singh 

(Con.) 

160. Kunti (R) Bir Singh Munda (JP) 

161. Kishanganj Abdul Ilaiyat (Con.) 

162. Kishunpur: Baidya Nath Mehta 

(Con.) 

163. Koch: Ganauri Prasad Singh (Con.) 

164. Kodarma : G.P. Tirpathy (CNSJP) 

165. Kolfbira (R) : Sushil Rage (JP) 

166. Kuchaikot: Vachaspati Sharma (Con.) 

167. Kurtha: Kameshawar Sharma 

(Con.) 

168. Lalganj North : Laliteshwar Prasad 

Sahi (Con.) 

169. Lalganj South : Birchand Patel 

(Con.) 

170. Latehar: Lai Jagdhatri Nath Sah Deo 

(CNSJP) 

171. Latehar (R) : John Munjni (CNSJP) 

172. Laukaha: Smt. Ramdulari Shastri 

(Con.) 

173. Lauria: Subh Narain Prasad (Con.) 

174. I^slieganj (7?) : Ram Krishna Ram 

(CNSJP) 

175. Leslieganj : Rajkishore Singh (Con.) 

176. Littipara (R) : Ramcharan Kisku 

(jr) 

177. Lohardaga {R) : Prittam Kujur (JP) 

178. Madhepur: Radhanandan Jha (Con.) 

179. Aladhipura: Bhupendra Narayan 

Mandal (Ind.) 

180. Adadhuban : Ruplal Rai (Ind.) 

101. Aiadhubani East: Arjun Prasad Singh 
(Con.) 

182. Madhubani West: Ramakant Jha 

(PSP) 

183. Mahagama : Maliendra Mahto (PSP) 

184. AdaharajganJ : Smt. Anusuya (Con.) 

185. Adahnar: Smt. Banarsi Devi (Con.) 

186. Alahua (R) : Shivanandan Ram (Con.) 
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187. Mmhum: Bindcahwari Prasad Vcrma 

(Con.) 

188. Majh^aon (R) : Saran Balmurh (JP) 

189. MMdumpur : Midxileshwar Prasad 

Sinha (Con.) 

190. Mandar (i?) : Ij^ncs Kujiir (JP) 

191. Afandar: Ramvilas Prasad (JP) 

192. Mandu: Moti Ram (CNSJP) 

193. Aianeri Sribhag\\'an Singh (CPI) 

194. Aianihar: Smt. Parvali Devi (Con.) 

195. Afanjari (R) : Santan Samad (JP) 

196. Manjhi : GirLsh Tiwari (Con.) 

197. Aianoharpur: Subhanath Deogam 

(JP) 

198. Adarhaura: Devi I^lji (PSP) 

199. Afashrakh South : Vacant 

200. Adasaurhi (R) : Smt. Saraswati Chau- 

dhury (Con.) 

201. Afasaurhii Nawal Kishore Sinha 

(Con.) 

202. Adashrakh North : Mrityanjaya Singh 

(PSP) 

203. Adinapur: Janak Singh (Con.) 

204. Adirganj : Janardan Sinha (Con.) 

205. Adohania : Badri Singh (PSP) 

206. Adohiuddinnagar : Smt. Shanti Devi 

(Con.) 

207. Adokameh Jagdish Narain Singh 

(Con.) 

208. Adonghyr \ Nirapad Mukherjcc (Con.) 

209. Alotihari : Smt. Shakuntala Devi 

(Con.) 

210. Alotihari (/?) : Bigu Ram (Con.) 

211. Adurliganj: Shconandan Prasad 

Mondal (Gtjn.) 

212. Afuzaffarpur: Mahamaya Prasad 

Sinha (PSP) 

213. Aiuzaffarpur Alufassili Ramjanam 

Ohja (PSP) 

214. Nabinagar (R) : Dcodhari Ram 

(Con.) 

215. Nabinagar i Priyabrat Narain Singh 

(PSP) 

216. Nalla: Umesh war Prasad (JP) 

2\7. Nalla (R): Babulal Marandi (JP) 

218. Naubatpuri Ramkhelawan Singh 

(Con.) 

219. Nawada: Manzoor Ahmad (Con.) 

220. Nawanagar: Raja Ram Arya (Con.) 

221. Nirsa {R) : Lakshmi Narain Manjhi 

(Con.) 

222. Nirsa : Ram Narain Sharma (Con.) 

223. Nokha : Jagdish Prasad (Con.) 

224. Palasi: Smt. Shanti Devi (Con.) 

225. Paliganj : Chandradeo Prasad Verma 

(PSP) 

226. Pakaur (R) : Jitu Kisku (Con.) 

227. Pakaur'. Smt. Jyotirmoycc Devi 

(Con.) 

228. Parbatta : Smt. Laxmi Devi (Con.) 

229. Parsa : Daroga Prasad Roy (Con.) 

230. Paru (R) : Chandu Ram (Con.) 

231. Paru: Nawal Kishore Sinha (Con.) 

232. Pataki: Bibhishan Kumar (Con.) 

233. Patepur: Manzur Ahsan Azazi (Con.) 

234. Patna East : Smt. Zohra Ahmad 

(Con.) 

235. Patna S^th ; Badrinath Verma 

(Con.) 

236. Patna West: Ramsaran Sao (Con.) 

237. Phulparas : Rasik Lai Yadav (Coo). 


238. Piprair Ganganath Mishra (CPI^ 

239. Piro (R) : Nagina Dusadh (Con.) 

240. Piro : Smt. Sumitra Devi (Con.) 

241. Pirpainti: Ramjanam Mahto (Con.)' 

242. Potka (R) : Supai Soren (JP) 

243. Pratapganj : Khublal Mahto (Con.) 

244. Pupri North : Smt. Siidama Cl^udh- 

ury (Con.) 

245. Pupri South ; Devendra Jha (PSP) 

246. Pumea : Kamaldeo Narain Sinha 

(Con.) 

247. Rafiganj : Sarjoo Prasad Sinha (Con.) 

248. Raghopur : Haribansh Narain Sinha 

(Con.) 

249. Raghunathpur : Ramdeo Sinha (PSP) 

250. Rajmdi: Ramswaroop Prasad Yadav 

(Con.) 

251. Rajgrih (R) : Baldeo Pr 2 isad (Con.) 

252. Rajgrih : Shyamsunder Prasad 

(CNSJP) 

253. Rajmahal : Binodanand Jha (Con.) 

254. Ramgarh (Santhal Parganas Dist) 

(R) : Sukhu Murmu (Con.) 

255. Ramgarh : Tara Prasad Bakshi 

(CNSJP) 

256. Ramgarh (Hazaribagh Distt.) (R) : 

Rameshwar Manjhi (CNSJP) 

257. Ramgarh {Shahabad Distt) : Dasarath 

Tiwari (PSP) 

258. Ranchi: Jaganath Mahto (JP) 

259. Ranchi (R) ; Ramratan Ram (Con.) 

260. Ranchi Sadar: Chintamani Saran 

Nath Sahdeo (Ind.) 

261. RaniganJ: Ram Narayan Mandal 

(Con.) 

262. Raxaul: Radha Pandey (Con.) 

263. Rosera : Mahabir Raut (Con.) 

264. Runisaidpur : Tribeni Prasad Singh 

(Con.) 

265. Rupauli ; Braj Bihari Singh (Con.) 

266. Sahar ; Sheo Pujan Rai (Con.) 

267. Saharsa : Smt. Vishweshwari Devi 

(Con.) 

268. Sakra (R) : Ram Gnlam Chaudhary 

(Con.) 

269. Sakra ; Kapildeo Narain Sinha (Con.) 

270. Samastipur East: Sahdeo Mahto 

(Con.) 

271. Sairuistipur West: Jadunandan Sahay 

(Con.) 

272. Sandeshi^ Jhaman Prasad (Con.) 

273. Sarath ; Badri Narayan Singh (Con.) 

274. Sasaram (R) : Ramadhar Dusadh 

(PSP) 

275. Sasaram : Bipin Bihar Singh (PSP) 

276. Seraikella Aditya Pratap Deo Singh 

(Ind.) 

277. Shahpur: Ramanand Tewary (PSP) 

278. Sherghati Mohammed Shahjehan 

(Con.) 

279. Sheikhpura{R) ; Smt. Leela Devi (Con.) 

280. - Shtikhpura : Shri Krishna Sinha (Con.) 

281. Sheohar: (R) : Ram Swaroop Ran» 

(Ind.) 

282. Sheohar: Girijanandan Singh (Ind.) 

283. Shikaripura (R) : Supai Murmu (JP) 

284. Shikarpur : Singheshwar Prasad Verma 

(PSP) 

285. Silli : Bhola Nath Bhagat (Con.) 

286. Sikla: Fazlur Rahman (CS)n.) 

287. SimeUga (R) ; Marshal Kullu (JP) 
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288. Singkia (i?) : Smt. Shyam Kumari i 

(Con.) 

289. Singkia : Braj Mohan Prasad Singh 

(Con.) 

290. Sisai (/?) : Kirpa Oraon (JP) 

291. Sitamarhi NorUt: Kuldip Narayan 

Yadav (Con.) 

292. Sitamarhi South : Ramscwak Saran 

(PSP) 

293. Siwan : Gadadhar Prasad Shrivas- 

tava (Con.) 

294. Sultanganj : Smt. Saraswati Devi 

(Con.) 

295. Supaul : Vacant 

296. Susand: Mahcswara Prasad Narain 

Sinha (Con.) 

297. Surajgarh : Karyanand Sharma 

(CPI) 

298. Sonbarsa {Saharsa Disit.) ; Up>cndra 

Narain Singh (Con.) 

299. Sonbarsa {R) : Jageshwar Hajra 

(Con.) 

300. Sonbarsa {Muzajfarpur Dist.) : Smgh- 

eshwar Rai (Ind.) 

301. SonepuT'. Ram Dinod Singh (Ind.) 

302. Tajpuri Karpuri Thakur (PSP.) 


303. Tamar \ (/?)): Dhan Singh Munda 

(JP) 

304. Tarapurx Dasuki Nath Rai (Con.) 

305. Teghra : Ramchariira Sinha (Ind.) 

306. Tekari ; Sukhdeo Prasad Verma 

(Con.) 

307. T^ari (i?) ; Rameshwar Manjhi 

(Con.) 

308. Topchanchi (/?) : Ram Lai Chamar 

(Con.) 

309. Topchanchi : Smt. Manorama Sinha 

(Con.) 

310. Torpa {R) *. Julius Munda (JP) 

311. Tribemgar]) i Yogcshwar Jha (Con.) 

312. Tribeniganj (/?) ; Tulmohan Ram 

(Con.) 

313. Tundi-. Ramchandra Prasad Sharma 

(Con.) 

314. Warsaliganj (R) : Chetu Ram (Con.) 

315. Warsaliganj'. Ramkishun Singh (Con. 

316. Warimagar East: Sunder Singh 

(Con.) 

317. yVarisnagar iVesli Smt. Ram Suku- 

mari Devi (Con.) 

318. ^iradei: Zawar Hussain (Con.) 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Chairman : Shyama Prasad Sinha Deputy Chairman : Brijraj Krishna 


1. Abdul Hayat Chand 

2. Bariar Hembrom 

3. Basanta Chandra Ghose 

4. Brajcndra Narain Yadav 

5. Ganganand Sinha 

6. Gauri Shankar Dalmia 

7. Habibul Haquc 
6. J afar Imam 

9. Jitu Lai 

10. Kama Prasad Sinha 

1 1. Kusheshwar Sinha 

12. Smt. Abhiiama D*vi 

13. Nurullah 

14. Radha Govind Prasad 

15. Raghubam Prasad Singh 

16. Smt. Rampyari Devi 

17. Ram Shekhar Sinha 
10. Saiyid Amin Ahmad 

19. Sail Ozair Munemi 

20. Shri Kn.dina Singh 

21. Shyama Prasad Sinha 

22. Sitaram Yadav 

23. Sitaram Jagatramka 

24. Ahrnrdi Sattar 

25. Ajit Prasad Singh 

26. Beej Narain Chand 

27. Braj Bihari Prasad 

28. Brajendra Bahadur Singh 

29. Drva Sharan Sinha 

30. Hari Krishna l.al 

31. Hari Shankar Prasad 
J^fl^shwar Mandal 

33. Jamuna Prasad Singh 

34. Kumar Kalyan Lai 

35. Lakshmi Kant Jha 
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36. Mahadconand Gir 


Local 

Authoritica 


37. Mathura Prasad Singh 

38. Mayanand Thakur „ 

39. R. Narsingli Rao „ 

40. Niwas Narain Sinha „ 

41. Qiiadratullah 

42. Ram Bilas Sharma „ 

43. Ram Prakash 1^1 

44. Ritlal Prasad Varma „ 

45. Sagar Mohan Palhak „ 

46. Subotlh Kumar Sen ,, 

47. Vishnu Shankar 

48. Braj Mohan Agarwala „ 

49. Anil Kumar Sen Graduates 

50. Krishna Bahadur 

51. Lakshmi Nath Jha 

52. Ravaneshwar Mislira ,, 

53. Sawalia Bihari Lai Varma ,, 

54. Singheshwari Prasad ,, 

55. Bindheyahwar Mishra Teacher 

56. Hargouri Tewari 

57. Jagdish Sharma 

50. Mahendra Prasad ,, 

59. Mathura Prasad Dubey „ 

60. Sasanka Sekhar Ghosh ,, 

61. Smt, Anise Imam Nominated 

62. Brajnandan Prasad 

63. Brijraj Krishna 

64. Fateh Narain Singh „ 

65. Harindra Bah idur Chandra „ 

66. Jagnnath Prasad Mishra „ 

67. jaideva Prasad 

68. Mohan Lai Mahto ‘Viyoiri’ 

69. Narayanji 

70. Ramrharan Sinha 

71. Rameshwar Prasad Singh „ 

72. Trdib Nath Baiiarji " 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR 


(On Revenue Account) 

{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

212. ID 

368.15 

503.24 

Taxes on Income other than 
Corporation Tax 

611.44 

726.66 

758.96 

Estate Duty 

21.91 

35.00 

35.00 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

45.17 

85 92 

land Revenue (net) 

1,005.15 

839 06 

1,220.64 

State Excise Duties 

456, 10 

466.23 

464.33 

Stamps 

226.08 

201.49 

232.39 

Forest 

88 24 

101.78 

114.23 

Registration 

49.87 

64.05 

64.05 

Taxes on Vehicles 

4.74 

4.99 

5.02 

Other Taxes and Duties 

491.37 

542.82 

615.45 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works (net) 

25.75 

28 09 

155.01 

Debt Services 

06.65 

42.34 

48 69 

Civil Administration 

613.23 

771.83 

904.53 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

55.53 

45.99 

47.36 

Miscellaneous (net) 

140.77 

128.61 

198.75 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 
State Governments 

243. B6 

499.90 

541.80 

Community Development Projects, 

NES and Local Development 

Works 

139.23 

176.57 

193.21 

Ex traordinary 

2.43 

2.11 

1.55 

JRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

4,480.54 

5,090.84 

6.190.18 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

732.53 

710.23 

670.32 

Debt Services (net) 

486 40 

469.60 

455 46 

General Administration 

461.96 

440.47 

425 53 

Administration of Justice 

108 37 

101.28 

104.78 

Trails and Convict Settlements 

90 47 

95 34 

92 74 

Police 

407 08 

451.14 

442 64 

ScientiBc Departments 

1 13 

1.51 

1.40 

Education 

L049 25 

904.61 

917.77 

Medical 

334 02 

245.45 

240 71 

Public Health 

402 54 

306 16 

245 98 

Agriculture 

423 13 

398 94 

293 36 

Veterinary 

106 35 

72.71 

BO 24 

Co-operation 

225 64 

167.63 

192 83 

Industries and Supplies 

174.31 

156 47 

148 85 

Aviation 

2.34 

2 76 

.77 

Miscellaneous Departments 

46.05 

1 40.72 

41.09 

Civil Works, Multi-purpose Schemes 
and Miscellaneous Public Improve- 
ments 

1,088.49 

723 59 

194.30 

‘ Electricity Schemes 

75.76 

64 01 

78.72 

Miscellaneous 

329.10 

401.46 

546.51 

Extraordinary including Community 
Projects, NES and L^l Develop- 
ment Works 

433.50 

417.02 

468.0! 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

6,970.42 

6,171.90 

5,642.01 

SURPLUS (-f-) DEFICIT (— ) ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(— )2,497.88 

(—) 1,081. 06 

(-I-) 548.17 
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BOMBAY 


Afta*. 1,90,660 sq. miles Populations 4,62,65,221 Capital: Bombay 

Prmcipal Languages : Marathi and Gujarati 


Governor : Sri Prakasa 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 

Y.B. Chavan 

Jivraj Mehta 

R. U. Parikh 
Shantilal Shah 
M.S. Kannamwar 
Vasanirao P. Naik 
Ratubhai Adani 

Bhagwantrao Gadhe 

M. C. Shah 

S. K. Wankhcde 

D.S. Dcsai 
H.K. Dcsai 

S. G. Kazi 

T. S. Bharde 

N. K. Tirpudc 

Deputy Ministers 

Bhaskar Rambhai Patel 
P.B. Thacker 
Shankar Rao Chauhan 
Smt. Nirmala Raje Bhosalc 
Devi Singh Chauhan 
Jaswant Lai Shall 
Shamrao Patil 

G.D. Patil 
Chhotubhai Patel 
K.S. Narola 
M.D. Choudhari 
Bahadurbhai K. Patd 
Parliamentary Secretary 
Homi J.H. Taleyarkhan 


Portfolios 

Chief Minister, Political, Services and 
Home 

Finance 

Revenue 

Labour and Law 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Prohibition, Panchayats and Cottage 
Industries. 

Forests 

laical Self-Government excluding 
Panchayats 

Planning, Development, Electricity and 
Industries. 

Public Works 

Education 

Civil Supplies, Housing, Printing Prcnei 
and Fisheries. 

Co-operation 

Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 


Prohibition 

Roads, Buildings and Ports 

Revenue 

Education 

Agriculture 

Co-operation 

Sarvodaya, Forest, Labour Societies and 
Khas Land Development. 

Planning and Development 
Transport and Jails 
Public Healtli 
Irrigation 
Social Welfare 

Attached to l ie Chief Minister 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 


Advocate- General 


BOMBAY HIGH COURT 

M.C. Chagla 
Y.V. Dixit, 

H-K. Chainani, J.C. Shah, 

J. R, Mudholkar, D.Y. Vyas, 

S.T. Desai, Y.S. Tambc, 

B.N. Gokhalc, S.P. Kotval, 

K. G. Datar, K.T. Desai, 

J.M. Shelat, N.M. Mody, N.M. Miyabhoy, 

G. B. Badkas, V.M. Tarkunde, D.V. Patel. 

H. M. Seervai 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman K.B. Bhamcha 

Members R.B. Ghorpade, T.L. Shah, 

M.S. Dulccpsingji, B.D. Deshmukh. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker'. S.L. Silam Deputy Speaker: Dindayal Gupta 


1. Abdasa: Jamyatray Gulabshanker 

Vaidya (Con.) 

2. Achalpur : Madhaorao Bhagwantrao 

Patil (Con.) 

3. Ahmadpur: Vacant Gangaram Pawat 

(Con.) 

4. Ahmadpur {R) : Tulsiram Dashrath 

Kamble (Con.) 

5. Ahmedabad : Bhavanishankar Bapuji 

Mehta (Con.) 

6. Ahmednagar North : Prabhakar 

Kondaji Bhapkar (Ind.) 

7. Ahmednagar South : Trimbak ShivTam 

Bharde (Con.) 

8. Akalkat'. Chhanusing Kalyansing 

Chandelc (Con.) 

9. Akola : Madhusudan Atmaram Virale 

(Con.) 

10. Akot\ Niyazi Mahammad Subhan 

Saqui (Con.) 

11. Alihag: Dattatraya Narayan Patil 

(PVvP) 

12. Amalner : Madhao Gotu Patil (Con.) 

13. Amalnsr (/2) : Jalamkhan Sandcbaj 

Khan Tadavi (Con.) 

14. Ambadi Nana Jedhe (Con.) 

1 5. Ambegaon : Baburao Krishnaji Gholap 

(Ind.) 

16. Amgaon : Smt. Sushilabai Keshaorao 

Ingle (Con.) 

17. Amravtti: Smt. Maltibai Wamanrao 

Jftsln (Cin.) 

18. Amreli'. Jivraj Narayan Mehta (Con). 

19. Anand North : Vacant 

20. Anand South : Sint. Kamlaben 

Maganbhai Patel (Con.) 

21. Anjar: Prcmji Bhavanji Thacker 

(Con.) 

22. Ankleshwar: Harbinh Bhagubawa 

Mahida (Con.) 

23. Armori : Krishnayya Venkayya Tadur- 

war (Con.) 

24. i4rr^' ; Baburao Marotrao Deshmukh 

(Con.) 

25. Ashil : Vishwanath Dagdu (Con.) 

26. Aurangabad: Mir Mohemed Ali 

(Con.) 

27. Awsa : Devisingh Venkatsingh Chaul an 

(Con.) 

28. Badnera ; Purushottam Kashirao 

Deshmukh (Con.) 

29. Baglan : N rayan Mansaram 

Sonawane (PSP) 

30. Batapuf ; Ghiyasuddin Kazi Syed 

Na.siruddin (Con.) 

3 1 . Bandra ; Pursliottam Ganesh KKcr 

(Gm.) 

32. Bansda : Bahadurbhai Kuthabhai 

Patel (Con.) 

S3. Baramait: Nanasaheb Babuji Jagtap 
(PWP) 

34. Baramati (i?) : Sambhaji Bandoba 

Londhe (SCF) 

35. Bardoii : Kalyanji Dhai Vithalbhai 

Mehta (Con.) 

36. Baria : Jayantkumar Kashiram Pandya 

(Ind.) 


37. Baroda City Bast: N.D. Chokshl 

(Gm.) 

38. Baroda City West : Bhailalbhai 

Garbaddas Contractor (Con.) 

39. Barsi ; Shivaji Parshuram Arya 

(Con.) 

40. Basiein : Sadanand Gopal Warty 

(PSP) 

41. BasmaUi: Vacant 

42. tiayad: Lalusing Kishorsing Rahevar 

43. Bhadrawati : Narain Harbaji Mathankar 

(Con.) 

44. Bhandara : Dada Dajiba Dhote 

(Con.) 

45. Bhandara {R) : Sitaram Jairam 

Bhambore (Gin.) 

46. Bhanvad : Harilal Ramji Nakum 

(Con.) 

47. Bhavnagar : Virajlal Gokaldas Vora 

(Con.) 

48. Bhiloda (R) : Vacant 

49. Bhiloda : Vacant 

50. Bhir: Smt. Shantabai (Con.) 

51. Bhiwandi: Bhalchandra Shivram 

PatU (inVP) 

52. Bhitvandi {R) ; Yeshwant Gunaji 

Ambckar (PWP) 

53. Bkokardhan : Bhagwant Rao Gadhe 

(Con.) 

54. Bhor: Jaysing Parsharam Mali 

(Ind.) 

55. Bhudargadi Kaka Gopala Desai (CPI) 

56. Bkuj: Kundanlal JashwantlaJ 

Dholakia (Con.) 

57. Bhusaval : Dattatraya Senu Bhirud 

(Con.) 

58. Biloli : Jaiwant Rao More (Con.) 

59. Biloli (/?) : Laxmaorao (Con.) 

60. Borivli : Ishwarlal Pranjivanda» 

Parekh (Con.) 

61. Borsad North: Shivabhai Ashabhai 

Patel (Con.) 

62. Borsad South ; Madhavsingh FuUingh 

Solanki (Con.) 

63. Botad: Chhaganbhai Laljibhai 

Gopani (Con.) 

64. Brahmapuri : Murharirao Krishnarao 

Nagmoti (Con.) 

65. Brahmapuri {R) : Govind Bijaji 

Meshram (Con.) 

66. Broach : Bhupendra Bhai Bapalal 

Modi (Ind.) 

67. Buldana : Smt. Indirabai Ramrao 

Kotamkar (Con.) 

68. Bulsar : Gopalji Dayabhai Desai 

(Con.) 

69. Bulsar (/{) : Naranbhai Madhavbbai 

Rathc^ (Con.) 

70. Byculla: Bapurao Dhondiba Jagtap 

(CPI) 

71. Byculla {R) : Palijbhai Hamabhai 

Boricha (SCF) 

72. Cambay: Hussein Yawar Khan 

(Con.) 

73. Chalisgaon ; Rajaram Bhila Sonawane 

(PSP) 
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.74. Chanasma : Khodabhai Shlvram Patel 
(Ind.) 

75. Chanda-. Laxmanrao Krisnaji 

Waaekar (Con,) 

76. ChandRod', Narsingh Bhujang Patil 

(PWP) 

77. Chandur: Pundalik BalkrUhna Chore 

(Con.) 

78. Chembur: Indravadanrai Manmohan- 

rao Oza (Con.) 

79. Chhota Udepur : Bhagvanbhai 

Ranchhod Patel (Con.) 

80. Chhota Udetyr (A) : Bhaijibhai 

Garbad (Con.) 

61. Chikhli {Biddana) : Namdco Punjaji 
Pawar (Con.) 

82. Oiikhli (5i/ra0 : Smt. Shantabcn 

Kalidaa Patel (Con.) 

83. Chiplam : Shankar Ganu Tambitkar 

(CPI) 

04. Chiplum {R) : Gangaram Bhikaji 
Kambale (SCF) 

85. Chorasi'. Smt. Kikiben Bhat (Con.) 
66. Colaba : Kalaram Shankar Dharia 
(Con.) 

87. Dahhoi : Ambalal Chhotalal Shah 
(Con.) 

68. Dadari Trimbakrao Ramchandra 

Naravane (Ind.) 

69. Dahanu : Shamrao Ramchandra 

Patil (Con.) 

90. Dahanu (R) : Santu Devoo Thakaria 

(Con.) 

91. Dam's: Naranbhai Lashabhai Patel 

(Ind.) 

92. Dapoli : Purushottam Vasudev 

Mandalik (PSP) 

93. Dariapur Kazipur : Mohanlal Popatlal 

Vyaa (Con.) 

94. Dandia : Dcorao Shioram Patil (Ind.) 

95. Daryapur: Narayan Uttam Rao 

Deshmukh (Con.) 

96. Daryapur {R) : Kisanrao Narayan 

Khandare (Con.) 

97. Dascroi: Chhotalal Narandaa (Ind.) 

98. Deesa ; Popatlal Malshankcr Joahi 

(Con.) 

99. Deesa {R) : Gamanbliai Nanji Parmar 

(Con.) 

100. Dehgam : Chaturbhai Mangaldas 

Amin (Ind.) 

101. Deogad: Jagannath Ramkruhna 

Tawade (PWP) 

102. Dhandkuka : Dwarkadas Amritlal 

Patel (Ind.) 

103. Dharampur : Jadav Ramu Balu (PSP) 

104. Dharmabad: Shankar Rao Bhaurao 

Chauhan (Con.) 

105. Dhobi Talao : Kailasnarayan 

Shivnarayan Narola (Con.) 

106. Dholka : Maneklal Chunilal Shah 

(Con.) 

107. Dhoraji: Bhagwanji Blianji Kalarla 

(Con.) 

108. Dhrangadftra : BhupatUiai Vrajial 

Deaai (Con.) 

109. Dhulia Norik i Chudaman Ananda 

Raundale (Con,) 

1 10. Dhulia South : Ramdai Dhag%vaa 

Gbaudhart (Ind.) ' 


111. Digras : Madhorao Baburao 

Mahindre (Con.) 

112. Dindori: Fakirrao Sakharam 

Daokhar (CPI) 

113. Dindori (A): Ramdaa Pandu Bagul 

(CPI) 

114. Dohad: Javsing Mansing Solankl 

(Con.) 

115. Dongri: Hahzka Abdul Kadar 

Mohiuddin (Con.) 

116. Dwarka: Bhudarji Dosabhal 

Meswania (Con.) 

117. Ellis Bridge: Ganpatram Gokaldas 

Patel (Ind.) 

118. Erandol: Sitaram Hirachand Birla 

(Con.) 

119. GadhinglaJ: Dhyandeo Santram 

Narwckar (PWP) 

120. Cangnkhed: Sakharam Gopalarao 

(Con.) 

121. Gangakhed (A) : Namdeo Dcoji 

Pagare (Con.) 

122. Gangapur: Chandragupta Digambar* 

das (CPI) 

123. Georai: Lambaji Muktaji (Con.) 

124. Girgawn : Pralhad Keshav Atre (Ind.) 

125. Godhra: Pratapsingh Motising 

(Con.) 

126. Gomtipur: Shamprasad Rup Shanker 

Vasavda (Con.) 

127. Gomtipur (/?) : JcsLngjl Govindbhal 

Parmar (Con.) 

128. Gondia : Manoharbhai Babarbhai 

Patel (Con.) 

129. Goregaon: Puranlal Dharamabhau 

Rahangdale (PSP) 

130. Guhagar: Dattatraya Ycshavant 

Vilankar (JS) 

131. Hadgaon: Smt. Anjana Bai Jaiwant- 

rao (Con.) 

132. Halol: Vijaysinhji Bharatsinhji 

Chauhan (Con.) 

133. Halvad: Trambaklal Mohanlal Dave 

(Con.) 

134. Hatkanangle: Santram Sakharam 

Patil (Ind.) 

135. Hatkanangle (/I) : Dadasaheb Malhar- 

rao Shirke (SCF) 

136. Haveli : Ram Dashrath Tupe (PSP) 

137. Haoeli (R) ; Purushottam Martand- 

rao Choure (Ind.) 

138. Hinganghat: Keshorao Motiram Zade 

(Con.) 

139. Hingoli: Baburao (Con.) 

140. Hingoli (R) : Surajmal Narayan 

(Con.) 

141. Idar: Vadilal Premchand Mehta 

(Con.) 

142. Idar {R) : Govindbhal ManabhaJ 

Bhambhi (Con.) 

143. Igatpuri: Punjaji Laxman Govardhane 

(CPI) 

144. Indapur: Shankarrao Dajirao Patil 

(Con.) 

145. Jalamb ; Sadashio Vithal (Con.) 

146. jalgaon : Sadashiv Narayan Bhalerao 

(CPI) 

147. Jalna: Rustumji Bezonji (Con.) 

148. Jalna (A) i Dbondi Raj Ganpat Rao 

(Con.) 
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149. Jamalpw t Ahmedmia Sherumia 

Sheikh (Ind.) 

150. Jamjodhpur: Nanji Dcvji Sinojia 

(Con.) 

151. Jambusar: Chhotubhai Makanbhai 

Patel (Con.) 

152. Jamnagar-, Smt. Manjulabcn 

Jayantilal Dave (Con.) 

153. Jamner : Gajananrao Raghunath Rao 

Garud (PSP) 

154. Jaoli : Krishnarao Haribhau Taradc 

(PWP) 

155. Jasdan-, Akbarali Amiji Jasdan>vala 

(Con.) 

] 56. Jath : Vijay Sinhrao Ramrao Dafale 
(Ind.) 

157. Jawahari T.B. Mukane (Con.) 

158. Jetpur: Gajannand Bhavani Shankar 

Joshi (Con.) 

159. Jhogadia : Dalpatbhai Amarsinh 

Vasawa (Con.) 

160. Jhalod : Narsinbhai Kanjibhai 

Hathila (Con.) 

161. Jintur: Wamanrao Anandrao (Con.) 

162. Jodia: Kantilal Premchand Shah 

(Con.) 

163. Junagadh : Smt. PiLshpaben Janardan 

Mehta (Con.) 

164. Junnar'. Shivaji Mahadu Kale (PS^) 

165. Kadi : Chhotalal Maganlal Patel 

(Ind.) 

166. Kagal : Smt. Vimalabai Vasant Bagal 

(Ind.) 

167. Kaij ; Ramligaswami Mahaling* 

8wami (Con.) 

168. Kaij {R) : Govind Rao (Con.) 

169. Kaira : Ramanlal Nagjibhai Patel 

(Ind.) 

170. Kalam: Smt. Tarabai (Con.) 

171. Kalam (R) : Revappa Krishna 

Mane (Con.) 

172* Kalameshwar : Sheshrao Krishnarao 
Wankliede (Con.) 

173. Kalol : Shankarji Maganji Thakarda 

(Ind.) 

174. Kalupuri Jayantilal Ghelabhai Dalai 

(Ind.) 

175. Kalyan : Krishnarao Narayan Dhulup 

(PWP) 

176. Kamrej : Farbhubhai Dhanabhai Patel 

(Con.) 

177. Kankavli : Bhaskar Balkrishna Saw^ant 

(PWP) 

178. Kankrej : Sliantilal Sarupchand Shah 

(Con.) 

179. Karmad: Baburao Manikrao (Con.) 

180. Kapadwanj : Nagindas Vadilal 

Gandhi (Ind.) 

181. Karad North'. Yashvantrao Balvant- 

rao Chavan (Ck>n.) 

182. Karad South-. Yeswantraro Jijaba 

Mohite (PWP) 

183. Karjan: Smt. Maniben Chandubhai 

Patel (Con.) 

184. Kasba Peth : Vishnu l>attatraya 

Chitalc (CPI) 

185. Katol ; Shankarrao Daulatrao Gedam 

(Con.) 

186* Kelapur-, Trimbak Dattaraya Desh- 
mukh (Coo.) 


187. Khadia c Drahmakumar Ranchhodlal 

Bhat (Ind.) 

188. Khamgaon : Govinddas Ratanlal 

Bhatia (Con.) 

189. Khandhar: Keshavrao Dhondge 

(PWP) 

190. Khatav : Keshav Shankar Patil (PSP) 

191. Khed (Poona Dt,) : Tarachand Hira- 

chand Wadgaonkar (PSP) 

192. Khed (Rainagiri Dt.) : Jagannath 

Shivram Patnc (SGF) 

193. Kheralu: Nalwarlal Maganlal Patel 

(Ind.) 

194. Kinwat'. Uttam Baliram Rathod 

(Con.) 

195. Kolhapur : Pandurang Bapurao 

Salokhc (PWP) 

196. Kore.gaon : Vishwasrao Vithalrao 

Mane (Con.) 

197. Kumbharwada : Bhanushanker 

Manchharam Yagnik (Con.) 

198. Kundla ; Amulakhrai Kushalrhand 

Khimani (Con.) 

199. Kunkavav : Devsibhai Nanjibhai 

Raiyani (Con.) 

200. Kurdiavav (R) : Tapubhai Pragji 

Vaghela (Con.) 

201. Kurla: Smt. Anjanabai Narahar 

Magar (Con.) 

202. Kutivana : Mathoradas Gordhandas 

Bhupta (Con.) 

203. Lanja : Shashishekar Kashinath 

Alhale (PSP) 

204. Lathi : Smt. Sumitraben Hariprasad 

Bhat (Con.) 

205. Latur'. Keshvrao Sonwane (Con.) 

206. Limkheda : Virsinghbhai Kanjibhai 

Nisarta (Con.) 

207. Lunawada : Shivprasad Bapulal Bhatt 

(Ind.) 

208. Madha : Namdeo Mahadeo Jagtap 

(Con.) 

209. Madha (R) : Ganpat Laxman 

Sonawane (Con.) 

210. Mahad: Digambar Vinayak Purohit 

(PSP) 

211. Mahalaxmi: Homi Jehangir 

Talcyarkhan (Con.) 

212. Mahim : F.M. Pinto (PSP) 

213. Mahuva: Jaswanirai Nanubha 

Mehta (PSP) 

214. Malegaon: Haroon Ahmed Ansari 

(PSP) 

215. Malta'. Kanji Kachara Mori (Con.) 

216. Malkapuri Bhiku Fakira Shclki 

(Con.) 

217. Malsiras: Shankarrao Narayanrao 

Mohite (Ind.) 

218. Malwan-. Sliridhar Balkrishna 

Manjarekar (JS) 

219. Mandvi (Grtaitr Bombay Dt.) : Salebhoy 

Abdul Kadar (Con.) 

220. Mandvi (KuUh Dt.) : Jumakhlal 

Lakhmichand (Con.) 

.221. Mangaon'. Surendranath Govind 
Tipnis (PSP) 

222. Mangaon (R) : Tanaji Ganpat 

Gaikwad (Ind.) 

223. Mangrol (Satath Dt .) : Ramji Parbat 

Vikani (Con,) 
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224. Mungrol (R) : Haribhai Ranabhai 

Bhaskar (Con.) 

225. Mangrol {Surat Dl) ; Hitendra 

Kanaiyalal Desai (Con.) 

226. Alangruipir : Brijlal Nandlal Biyani 

(Con.) 

227. ManjUgaon : SaPdar Ali (Con.) 

228. Matar : Madhavlal Bliailal Shah 

(Con.) 

229. Matunga: Madhavrao Ganapatrao 

Mane (PSP) 

230. Matunga (R) : Jagannath Ganpatrao 

Bhatankar (SGF) 

231. Maval: Ramchandra Kashinath 

Mhalgi (JS) 

232. Mazgaon : D.L. Anande (Tnd.) 

233. MehJcar : Shankarrao Vithalrao 

(PWP) 

234. Mihkar {R) : Tulshiram Rodu Kakal 

(SCF) 

235. Mthsana : Popatlal Gulabdas Patel 

(Ind.) 

236. Melghai : Smt. Kokilabai Jagannalh 

Gawandc (Con.) 

237. Miraj: Gundu Da.shrath Pntil (Con.) 

238. Morsi : Smt. Hirabai Anandrao Salao 

(Con.) 

239. Morvi : Gokaldas Dosabhai Parmar 

(Con.) 

240. Murbad: Shantaram Balkrishna 

Tliakare (PWP) 

241. Murtajapitr: Smt. Kusiun Wamanrao 

Korpe (Con.) 

242. Muriajafmr (R) : D. Z. Palaspagar 

(Con.) 

243. JSfadwd Pforih'. Udcsinh Virsinh 

Vadodia (Con.) 

244. Nadiad South : ISlahcndcrbhai 

Gopaldew Desai (Ind.) 

245. Magpada : Vishvanath Rajanna Tulla 

(ind.) 

246. Nagpur : Ardhcndu Bhushan 

Hemendra Kumar Bardhan (Ind.) 

247. Nagpur (/?) : Punjabrao Hukani 

Shambharkar (SCF) 

248. Nagpur 1 : Madaii Gopal Jodhraj 

Agarwal (Con.) 

249. Nagpur III Dindayal Nandram 

Gupta (Con.) 

250. Nanded: Vithalrao Devidasrao 

Deshpande (CPI) 

251. Nandgaoni Bhausaheb Sakliaram 

Hirav (Con.) 

252. Nandod : Dalpat Buchar Bhil (Con.) 

253. Nasik ; Vithalrao Ganpatrao Hande 

(PWP) 

254. Nosik {R)i S.D. Karable (SGF) 

255. Naswadi (R) : Gordhan Cliliipa Bhai 

(Con.) 

256. Navasari : Laloobhai Makanji Patel 

(Con.) 

257. Nanasari {R) : Bhanabhai Dahyabhai 

Rathod (Con.) 

258. Nawapur {R) : Abhramji Dongaraing 

Chaudhari (Ind.) 

259. Nilangai Shripatrao Gyanurao 

Solenke (PWP) 

260. Niphad: Deoram Savaji Wagh (CPI) 

261. North Sholapur: Smt. Nirmala Rajc 

Bhosale (Con.) 


262. Omerga: - Vishvtfbmbhamio Namdeo 

Haralkar( Con.) 

263. Osmanabad: Udhaorao Sahebraa. 

Patil (PWP) 

264. Pachore: Onkar Narayan Wagh . / 

(PSP) 

265. Padra: Jaswantlal Sobhagyachand 

Shah (Con.) 

266. Paitkani Venkat Rao Jadhav (Com) 

267. Palanpur: Galbabhai Nanjibhai 

Patel (Con.) 

268. Palanpur {R) : Dungarbhai 

Bhagwanbhai Parmar (Con.) 

269. Palghari Navnitrai Bhogilal Shah 

(PSP) 

270. Palitana : Smt. Kasturben 

Jorsinhbhai Tndrani (Con.) 

271. Pandharpur: Raghunath Namdev Raiil 

(PSP) 

272. Panhala: Babajirao Balasaheb Desai 

(Ind.) 

273. Panvel ; Dinkar Balu Patil (PWP) 

274. Parbharu : Annaji Ramchandra 

(PWP) 

275. Pardi: Uttam Harji Patel (PSP) 

276. Parel : Vyankatesh Appa Shcnoy 

(PSP) 

277. Parle- Andheri : Shantilal Harijivan 

Shah (Con.) 

278. Pamsri Bhaskar Tukaram Auti 

(Ind.) 

279. Parolai Shrinivas Chunilal Marwadi 

(JS) 

280. Partur: Bhagwanrao . Daulatrao 

Borade (Con.) 

281. Patani Shimanlal Wadilal Shah 

(Ind.) 

282. Patan {R) : Laxmanbhai Samjibhai 

Bhankharia (Ind.) 

283. Patan {Satara) : Daulatrao Shripatrao 

Desai (Con.) 

284. Pathardi : Narayan Ganpat Avhad 

(Ind.) 

285. Pen : Vasani Rajaram Raut (PWP) 

286. Pen (/?) : Govind Sonu Katkari 

(PWP) 

287. Petlad: Manilal Prabhulal Parikh 

(Con.) 

288. Phrjltan (R) : Sadashivrao Marutirao 

Bandisode (SGF) 

289. Phaltan ; Haribhau Vithalrao 

Nimbalkar (CPI) 

290. Poona Cantt. : Vithal N. Shivarkar 

(PSP) 

291. Porbandar: Maldevji Mandlikji 

Odedra (Con.) 

292. Prantij: Smt. Ranjanbcn Madhu- 

kumar Vora (Con.) 

293. Purandhar i Raghunathrao Anandrao 

Pawar (PWP) 

294. Pusad: Vasantrao Phulsing Naik 

(Con.) , 

295. Pusad {R) : Daulat Laxman Khadse 

(Con,) 

296. Radhanagari : Dnyanddeo Santaram 

Khandekar (BWP) 

297. Radhanpur: Mancklal Nathalal 

Vakharia (.Gon.) ■ 

298. Rahwix Laxmanrao Madhavrao 
' 'Patil (liidi); 
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299. Rajapuf : Prabhat Mahadev 

Kulkami (PSP) 

300. Ra^ot ; Jaysukhlal Karshanji Shah 

(Con.) 

301. Rajidax Surogbhai Kalubhai Varu 

(Con.) 

302 . Rajpura : Ramchandra Ganpati 

Dhote (Con.) 

303. Ramtek : Narendra Mahipat Tidkc 

(Con.) 

304. Ratnagiri: Atmaram Vasudev 

Modak (PSP) 

305. Rai tr : Madhukar Dhanaji 

Choudhari (Con.) 

306. Raner {R) : Kesbavrao Raghav 

Wankhedc (Con.) 

307. Renapur : Gangadharappa (Con.) 

308. Roha : Pandurang Ramji Sonap 

(PWP) 

309. Sakoli : Adku Sonu Paulzagdc 

(Con.) 

310. Sakoli (72) : Naahikrao Khantadu 

Ti^ude (Con.) 

311. Sakri\ Shankarrao Chindhuji 

Bedse (Ind.) 

312. SflArt (72): Rama Jirya Padvi (Tnd.) 

313. Sanand: Vardhmanbhai Lalbhai 

Mehta (Ind.) 

314. Sangmeshwar : Arjun Bapujl 

VLchare (Ind.) 

315. Sangamneri Datta Appaji Dcshknukh 

(Ind.) 

316. Sangamnerx Narayan Ramji Navali 

(Ind.) 

317. Sangli: Vasantrao Banduji Padl 

(Con.) 

318. Sangola: Keshavrao Shripatrao 

Raut (Con.) 

319. Sangola (72): Maruti Mahadco 

Kambale (Con.) 

320. Sanlrampur: Smt. Hiraben Lalchahd> 

bhai Ninama (Con.) 

321. Saoli : Marotrao Sambshiv Kannamwar 

(Con.) 

322. Sooner: Mohammad Abdulla Khan 

PaLhan (Con.) 

323. Satara : Vithal Nanasaheb Fatil 

(Ind.) 

324. Saiili : Jasbhai Hathibhai Amin 

(Con.) 

325. Sadi (72) : Ramchandra Chittabhai 

Solanlu (Con.) 

326. Sazvantwadi : Shi\raram Sawant Khem 

Sawant Bhonsale (Ind.) 

327. Sewree- S.G. Patkar (CPI) 

328. Shahada: Vyankat Tanaji Dhobi 

(Con.) 

329. Shahada (72) ; Chandrasing Dhanka 

Bhandari (Con.) 

330. Shahmvadi : Tryambak fiitaram 

Karkhanis (PWP) 

331. Skekra: Dalabhai Raijibhai Parmar 

(Con.) 

332. Sheogaon ; Eknat Laxman Bhagwat 

(Ind.) 

333. Shirola: Yeshwant Chandru Pktil 

(PWP) 

334. Shirdi : Bhaskairao Sadaahiv Galande 

(Ind.) 

335. Shirdi (72) : Arjun Oiri Pawar (Ind.) 


336. Shirol: Satagounda Revagonda Patil 

(Ind.) , 

337. Shimiinagar \ Jayant Shirdhar Tilak 

(HM) 

338. SholapuT City Piorth : Kesha vial 

Mccrchand Shah (Con.) 

339. Sholapur City South: Rajaram Savala- 

ram Dhavalr (Con.) 

340. Shrigonda : Na washerman Navarozjl 

Satha (Ind.) 

341. Shrigonda (72): Ramchandra Dcokaji 

Pawar (Ind.) 

342. Shukrawarpeth : Sridhar Mahadeo 

Joshi (PSP) 

343. Stdhpur : Mafatlal Motilal Patel (Ind.) 

344. Sillod: Nago Rao (Con.) 

345. Sindkheda : Shankar Gorakh 

Sonawane (PSP) 

346. Sinnar ; Shankar Kondaji Navale 

(PSP) 

347. Sironcha : Narayansinh Sampatsinh 

Weakey (PSP) 

348. Sironcha (72) : Vishweshwar Rao (Ind.) 

349. Sirur: Shyamkant Damodar More 

(PSP) 

350. Somnath : Plamir Sarman Solankl 

(C^n.) 

351. Songadh: Mavjibhai Chimabhai 

Chaudhari (Con.) 

352. South Sholapur : Shantirappa Basappa 

Baswanti (Con.) 

353. Surat City East ; Ishwarlal Gulabhai, 

Desai iCon.) 

354. Surat City West ; Golandaz Mohd. 

Huscin Abdul Samad (Con.) 

355. Surendranagar : Rasiklal Umedchand 

Parikh (Con.) 

356. Surendranagar (7?) : Pethabhai 

Ganeshbhai Parmar (Con.) 

357. Talaja: Jorsinh Kasalbhai Indrani 

(Con.) 

358. Taloda (72) : Gorji Surji Padvi (PSP) 

359. Tasgaon : Ganpati Dada Lai (PWP) 

360. Thana : Dattatraya Ball^ishna 

Tamhanc (PSP) 

361. Tharad: Dahyalal Manilal Mehta 

(Con.) 

362. Thasra : Kishoresingh Chhagmingh 

CK)hil (Ind.) 

363. Thasra (72) : Khushalbhai Morarbhai 

Dave (Ck)n.) 

364. Tirora : Shaligram Ramratan Dixit 

(Con.) 

365. Tuljapur: Sahebrao Dada (Con.) 

366. Tumsar: Aoo Malku Makade (Con.) 

367. Ulhasnagar : Nevandram Vuhindas 

Gurbani (Con.) 

368. Umrer: Sadashivrao R^daramrao 

Samarth fCon.) ^ 

369. Umrer (72) : Anantram Dayal 

Choudhari (Con.) 

370. Una : Ratubh ai Mulshankar Adanl 

(Con.) 

371. Vagad: Smt. Trilochana Ushakant 

Mehta (Con.) 

372. Vagra: Mansinhji Bhasabeb 
• Rana (Con.) 

373. Vaijapur: Machhendraoath Ram* 

chandra (PSP) 

374. VaUahhipttr : Karanbkai Jeramhhai 

Bharodia (Con.) 
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375. Vengurla : Narayan Mahadco 

Chammankar (PSP) 

376. Vijapur Jiorth : Gangaram Ghunilal 

Raval (Ind.) 

377. Vijapur South: Bccharbhai 

Hargovinddas Patel (Ind.) 

378. Viramgam: Dilipsinghji Pratapsinghji 

Desai (Ind.) 

379. Visavadar : Parmananddas Jivanbhai 

Kathreecha (Con.) 

380. Visnagar ; RamniUai Trikandal 

Maniar (Ind.) 

381. Vita: Bhagwan Nanasaheb More 

(PWP) 

382. Vita {R) : Pirajirao Tayapa Madbale 

(SCF) 

383. IVai: Dad^saheb Rhasherao 

Jagtap (PWP) 

384. Watkeshivar : Sayaji Laxtnan Silam 

(Con.) 

385. IValiHJ : Naghnath Ramchandra 

Nayakavadi (PWP) 


j 386. IVani : Shirdharrao Nathobaji 

Jawade (Con.) 

387. tVani (R) i Kirtimantrao Bhi^'angrao 

Abheri (Con,) 

388. IVanJtaner : Smt. Hiralaxmi Keahavlal 

Shcth (Con.) 

389. IVardha : Mahadeo Tukaram Thakre 

(Con.) 

390. IVardha (R) : .*ihankcrrao Vithalrao 

Sonawane (Con.) 

391. fVashim: Jatsingrao Dinkairao 

Rajurkar (Con.) 

392. Washim ffl) : Rambhau Chinkaji 

Salwe (^n.) 

393. Worli : Ramchandra Dhondiba 

Bhandare (SCF) 

394. Tawal : Smt. Rambai Narayan 

Dcshpandc (Con.) 

395. Teola : Dagu Shankar Kanade (PSP) 

396. Teotmal : Ramchandra Jagoba Kadu 

(Con.) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Chairman: Bhogilai Dhirajlal Lala Deputy Chairman: Km. Jethi T. Sipahimalani. 


1. 

Alfred Camillo Peter 

Legidative 

26. 

Rasiklal Shankarlal 

Legislative 


Rebello 

Assembly 


Bhatt 

Assembly 

2. 

Atmaram Raoji Bhat 

i> 

27. 

Sadashiv Laxman 


3. 

Babubhai Manekhal 



Benadikar 

II 


Chinai 

II 

28. 

Sambhajirao Maniti 


4. 

Baburao Pralhad 



Thorat 

1 1 


Badave 

>1 

29. 

Shantaram Mahadeo 


5. 

Smt. Bhanumatiben 



Dahanukar 

II 


Manilal Parekh 

II 

30. 

Smt. Anasuya 


€. 

Bhaurao Vithoba 



Chhotalal Shah 

II 


Shcnde 

ji 

31. 

Smt. Dhirajben 


7. 

Bhimrao Shcsh Rao 

II 


Popatlal 

If 

8. 

Chhaganlal Nanji 


32. 

Smt. Jyotsnaben 



Bhadlawala 

If 


Bahsukhram Shukla 

II 

9. 

Chimanlal Kubcrdas 


33. 

Smt. Madinabai 



Shah 

II 


Akbarbhai Nagorl 

II 

10. 

Dinshawji Ratanji 


34. 

Smt. Subliadrabai 



Daboo 

11 


Dattaraya Joaai 

If 

11. 

Gulam Haider 


35. 

Smt, Subhagabai 



Walimahamed 

If 


Shrcedhar Kashikar 

It 

12. 

Hari Bhaskar Dhide 

II 

36. 

Sukhadeo Shaligram 


13. 

Haridaa Damaji Awode 

II 


Agrawal 

II 

14. 

Jagannath Nathim Korpe 

If 

37. 

Sulemankhan Abdulla- 


15. 

Karsondaa Hirji Thacker 

II 


khan Pathan 

VI 

16. 

Kaahinath Mannalal 


38. 

Tilawant Ali 

If 


Agrawal ' 

11 

39. 

Vaman Gangadhar 


17. 

Kisan Mahadeo Veer 

If 


Yardi 

ft 

18. 

Lallubhai Kishordaa 


40. 

Vithalrao Tukaram 



Maniar 

If 


Nagpure 

VI 

19. 

Maganbhai Bhikhabhal 


41. 

Vithal Sakharam Page 

fl 


Patel 

It 

42. 

Balkrishna Dinamant- 

Local 

20 . 

Mahadeo Supadaji Alshi 

•I 


shankar Shukla 

Authoritiei 

21. 

Mohamed Taher Habib 

ft 

43. 

Bejonji Aderji Dalai 

w 

22. 

Nemichand Kisandaa 

II 

44. 

Bhogilai Dhirajlal Lala 

M 

23 . 

Pandit Rao 

IV 

45 . 

Chhabildaa Pragji Meta 

If 

24. 

Pandurang Vasudco 


46, 

Chunibhai Muljibhai 



Gadgil 

VI 


Patel 

VI 

25 . 

Ramrai Mohanral 


47. 

Chunilal Damodar 



Munahi 

1 


Barfivala 
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48. David Fakirchand Local 

Shaw Aythoritica 

49. Dayashankar Biharilal 

Agarwal u 

50. Devji Rattensey ,, 

51. Dwarkadafi Nanji 

Trivcdi ,, 

52. Gajmal Dalpat Mali ,, 

53. Ganpatrao Dhondiba 

Sathc ,, 

54. Gopal Ramji Thctc ,, 

55. Harijiwan Vithaldas 

Kotecha j, 

56. Ishwar Bagji 

Deshmukh ,, 

57. Jagannath Haribhau 

Girme „ 

58. Janrao Harbaji 

Jawade „ 

59. Kashirao Raibhan 

Patil „ 

60. Labhshankar Dev- 

shankar Acharya y, 

61. Madhar Bayaji 

Gaikwad 

62. Motilal Hargovandaa 

Vin 

63. Prabhudas Balubhai 

Paiwari „ 

64. Ramchandra Narayan 

Dhave ,, 

65. Ramrao Narayanrao 

Balbudhe „ 

66. Sad an and Keshav 

Galwankar 

67. Shamaldaa Khemchand 

Patel „ 

68. Shankar Vithal Lingras ,, 


69. Vasantrao Balvant Local 

Deshmukh Authorities 

70. Vinayakumar Ramlal 

Parashar ,, 

71. Bidesh Tukaram 

Kulkarni Graduates 

72. Chandrakant Chhotalal 

Mehta „ 

73. Damubhai Chhaganbhai 

Shukla 

74. Dinkar Dhondo Karve ,, 

75. Vaman Dinkar Sathaye „ 

76. Vacant ,, 


77. 

Ambalal I.aloobhai 



Patel 

Teachers 

70. 

Bhaskar Rambhai 



Patel 


79. 

Gajanan Shripat Khair 


80. 

Moreshwar Vasudeo 



Donde 


81. 

Shankar Laxman Ogale 

»* 

82. 

Thakorlal Shripatrai 



Thakore 

>3 

83. 

Bachubhai Popatbhai 



Rawat 

Nominated^ 

84. 

Balkrishna Chintaman 



Lagu 

13 

85. 

D.S. Sodhi 

73 

86. 

F.D. Ghodhe 

>7 

87. 

G.D. Ambekar 


88. 

K.A. Hamied 

79 

89. 

Maganbhai P. Desai 

99 

90. 

Ramshankar Jeshankar 



Upadhyaya 

99 

91. 

Ratanlal Mohanlal 

97 

92. 

Smt. Jethi Sipahimalani 

99 

93. 

Smt. Sushila Jayadeo 



Kulkarni 

7? 

94. 

V.S. Dongre 

91 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

(On Revenue Account) 

(in lakhs oj rapets) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

261.36 

647.58 

1,442.72 

Taxes on Income Other than Corpo- 
ration Tax 

1,151.77 

1,168.71 

1,229.21 

Estate Duty 

44.35 

31.98 

3I.98> 

Taxes on Railway Fares . . 

— 

84.66 

160. 3& 

Land Revenue (net) 

1,319.23 

1,305 48 

1,326.32 

State Excise Duties 

176.77 

172.65 

116 83 

Stamps 

• 507.65 

547 47 

556 56- 

Forest 

363.76 

. 496 96 

493.66- 

Registration 

47.27 

58.17 

58.22; 

Taxes on Vehicles 

337.17 j 

378.93 

369. 31< 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY— (OmlJ.) 


1 

Budget 

Estimates 

1937-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

Sales Tajt 

• 

* 

2,438.96 

Other Taxes and Duties 

3,505.94 

4,415.45 

881.29 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works (net) 

116 73 

115 44 

138.47 

Debt Sersrices 

490 BO 

497 27 

455.48 

Civil Administration 

1,155.98 

1,101.58 

1,466.04 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

81.52 

88.14 

100.21 

Miscellaneous (net) 

341.30 

274.45 

320.74 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 

State Governments 

289.60 

150.97 

180.62 

Community Development Projects, 

NES, and Local Development Works 

428.08 

189.00 

229.39 

Extraordinary 

12.15 

9.69 

3.78 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 

10,631.43 

11,734.58 

12,000.15 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

1,233.06 

1,266.69 

1,278,22 

Revenue Accovint of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

304.79 

296,68 

315 04 

Debt Services (net) 

' 849 85 

874 91 

995 01 

General Administration 

689 58 

797.94 

860 13 

Administration of Justice 

254 72 

259 01 

266 62 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

102 89 

110 98 

112 21 

Police 

1,143.41 

1,242 39 

1,271 26 

Ports and Pilotage 

83 08 

86 78 

81 36 

Dangs District 

60.45 

74 45 

76 84 

Scientific Departments 

14.73 

16 00 

17 72 

Education 

i 1,956 85 

2,277 08 

2,296 55 

Metlical 

568 64 

586 46 

770 69 

Public Health .. I 

297 . 79 

289.07 

265 10 

Agriculture . . ' 

324 78 

373 48 

446.46 

Veterinary 

64 99 

59.34 

128 64 

Co-operation 

147 78 

141 97 

162 24 

Industries 

171 69 

141.69 

223.97 

Aviation 

> 2 00 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous Departments 

301.25 

293.90 

389.35 

Civil Works, Multi-purpose River 
Schemes and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

388 36 

456.80 

489.50 

Electricity Schemes 

1.12 

0 54 

0.55 

Miscellaneous 

1,329.23 

1,246.21 

1,426.23 

Extraordinary including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Develop- 
ment Works 

577.87 

285.08 

327.42 

GRAND TOTAI.-EXPENDTTURE 
ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

10,868.91 

11,177.45 

12,201.11 

SURPLUS ( +) DEFICIT (— ) ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(— )237;48 

» 

(+)357.13 

(— )200.96 


*Sbown under 'Other Tuxes and Duties' 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Area; 85,861 sq. miles Population; 40,21,615* Capital; Srinagar 

Prvictpal Languages; Kashmiri, Dogri^ Urdu 


Ministers 


Sadar-i-Riyasat ; Yuvraj Karan Singh 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Portfolios 


Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad 


S.L. Saraf 


D.N. Mahajan 


Mir G.M. Raj purl 


Chum Lai Kotwal 
Shamasuddin 


Prime Minister, General Administration, Services, Cabinet, 
Civil Secretariat and Technical Training, Finance, 
Budget, Planning and Statistics, Audit and Accounts, 
Law and Order, Police, Militia and Civil Liaison, 
Transport, Tourism, Information and Publicity, Station- 
ery and Printing, Public Service Commission, ^heduled 
Castes and other Backward Classes and Social Welfare, 
Trade Commissioner, Delhi and Trade Agencies, Ccti- 
tral Stores. 

Education, Health and Sanatoria, Libraries and Publications, 
General Records, Research and Archaeology, National 
Cadet Corps, Jails. 

Law and Judiciary, Franchise and Legislation, Land 
Revenue and Land Records, Relief, Rehabilitation and 
Evacuee Property, Jurisdictional Jagirs, Djbt Concilia- 
tion Boards, Compassionate Fund Board, Charitable and 
Religious Institutions and Endowments. 

Industrial Administration, Industries including Cottage 
Industries, Sericulture and Silk Weaving, Government 
Woollen Mills, Empxjria and Central Market, Forest 
Industries including Joinery Mill, Drug Research, Bank- 
ing including Jammu and Kashmir Bank, labour 
Administration and Labour Organisation. 

Roads and Buildings, Irrigation, Power, Housing, Water 
Supply, Jammu and Kashmir Provinces. 

Municipalities, Town Areas, Notified Areas and Mufassil 
Sanitation, Dehat Sudhar (CT. and N.E.S.), EKcise and 
Octroi. 


Vacant 

Ministers of State 

Kushak Bakula 
Harbans Singh Azad 

Bhagat Chajju Ram 
Abdul Gani Trail 
Amar Nath Sharma 
Ghulam Nabi Wani 
Sogami 


Food, Supplies and Price Control, Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, Animal Husbandry, Sheep and Cattle Breeding 
including Dairy Farms, Co-operation, Rakhs and Farms. 

I.adakh Affairs. 

Forests, Game Preservation, Fisheries, Reception and 
Tawaza. 

Social Welfare 

Attache<l to the Food and Agriculture Minister. 

Attached to the Health and Education Minister. 
Attached to the Development Minister. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR HIGH COURT 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 
Advqfote- General 

Chairman 

Metnkers 


.. J.N. Wazir 

. . J.L. Kilam, M.A. Shahmiri, M, Fazl Ali 
. . Jaswant Singh 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
.. Yadunath Singh 

.. Ghulam Mohammad, Uday Chand, A.H. Durrani. 


^According to the Census of 1941. Statutory estimates of the Registrar-General placed 
th^^pulation of the State at 43.7 lakh and 44.1 lakh as on March 1, 1930 and 1951 rcspec- 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 
Speaker : AsaduUah Mir Deputy Speaker : Mohdt Ayub Khan 


1. Akhnoor: Sahdev Singh (PP) 

2. Akhnoof-Chhamb (R) : Sat Dev (PP) 

3. Amirahadal : Stum Lai Saraf (NC) 

4. Anantnag : Shamas-ud>Din (NC) 

5. Anuu*. Mohammad Ayub Khan (NC) 

6. Badgam : Syed All Sh^ (NC) 

7. Bandipora Gurez : Kabir Khan (NC) 
B. Baramulla : Harbans Singh Azad (NC) 

9. Basohli : Mahesh Chand (PP) 

10. Berua: Abdul Q^adoos Azad (NC) 

11. Bhaderwah'. Chuni Lai Kotwal (NC) 

12. Bhalesa-Bunjwak Abdul Gani Goni 

(NC) 

13. Billawar-. R.C. Khajuria (NC) 

14. Bisfma-S^^ha : Ram Piara Saraf (DNC) 

15. Bishna-Samba {R) : Nahcr Singh 

(DNC) 

16. CharariSharif : Abdul Oayum (NC) 

17. Dachnpora: Ghulam Ahmed Mir (NC) 

18. Darpal: Mohammad Iqbal (NC) 

19. Devsar: Abdul Aziz (NC) 

20. Doda : Ghulam Ahmed Dev (NC) i 

21. Dorui Mir Qaaim (DNC) i 

22. Driegcan : Ghulam Mohammad Mir 

(DNC) 

23. Drugumula : Mohammad Sultan Tantri 

(NC) 

24. Ganderbal : Ghulam Ahmed SoFi (NC) 

25. iiabakadali D.P. Dhar (DNC) 

26. Hamal : Ghulam Rasool Kar (NC) 

27. Handwarai Ghulam Qadir Ma»a1a 

(NC) 

28. Hazratbal : Mohammad Ychyah Sidiqi 

(NC) 

29. Jammu City (North) : Prem Nath 

Dogra (PP) 

30. Jammu City {South) : Ram Chand 

Mahajan (NC) 

31. Jammu ’TehsU: Rajindcr Singh (PP) 

32. Jammu TehsU (/?) : Milkhi Ram 

(Harijan Mandal) 

33. Jasmergarh : G.L. Dogra (DNC) 

34. Kangan : Mian Nazam-ud-Din (NC) 

35. Kargil : Aga Syed Ibrahim Shah (NC) 

36. Karnah: Mohammad Yunis (NC) 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
Chairman : ^iv Narayan Fotedar 


37. Kathuai Piar Singh (NC) 

38. Khansahib : Abdul Rehman Mir 

Rabat (DNC) 

39. Khaftyar: Abdul Rehman Butt (NC) 

40. Kharerpofa : Noor Din Dar (NC) 

41. Kishtwari Mir Badshah (DNC) 

42. Kothar : Manohar Nath Kaul (DNC) 

43. Khlgim : Abdul Kabir (NC) 

44- lender Tikri : Moti Ram Baigra (DNC) 

45. Lolab : Ghulam Nabi Wani (NC) 

46. Lek : Kushak Bakula (NC) 

47. Magam ; Ghulam Mohammad Wani 

(NC) 

48. Mendhar : Pir Jamait Ali Shall (NC) 

49. Nandi: Ghulam Ahmed (NC) 

50. Narvaw : Ghulam Haun Khan (NC) 

51. Niwshera: Kruhen Dev Sethi (DNC) 

52. Nowbung : Syed Hussain (DNC) 

53. Pampore ; Ghulam Jilani (NC) 

54. Patton : Ghulam Mohammad Butt 

Jalib (NC) 

55. Poonch : Ghulam Ahmed (NC) 

56. Pidwoma : Sona Ullah Sheikh (NC) 

57. Ramban: Kh. Asad Ullah Mir (NC) 

58. Rajouri : Abdul Aziz Shawl (NC) 

59. Rajpora ; Ghulam Mohammad Raj- 

puri (NC) 

60. Rainhal : Ghulam Mohammed Wani 

(NC) 

61. Rannagar: Hem Raj Jandial (NC) 

62. Riasi : Reshi Kesh (NC) 

63. R,S. Pura: Kulbir Singh (NC) 

64. R.S. Pura (R) : Chajju Ram (NC) 

65. Saja Kadal : Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 

mad (NC) 

66. Samba : Sagar Singh (MG) 

67. Saniwara: Abdul K laliq B itt (NC) 

68. Shopian : Alxiul Ma.jid Bandcy (NC) 

69. Sopore : Abdul Gani Malik (NC) 

70. Tangamarg : Mohammad A b ir (NC) 

71. Tanl\ipofa\ Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq 

(DNC) 

72. Tral: Abdul Ghani Trali (NC) 

73. Udhampur: Amar Nath (NG) 

74. Uri : Mohammad Afzal Khan (NG) 

75. ^adibaJ : Mirwaiz Ghulam Nabi (NC) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Deputy Chairman : Cliayas-ud-Din 


1. 

Amar Chand 

Legislative 

11. 

Mohammad Maqbool 

Li‘gislativc 



Assembly 


Mahjoo 

Assembly 

2. 

Chela Singh 

ff 

12. 

Mohan Singh 

PP 

3. 

Ganga Ram 


13. 

Om Prakash 


4. 

Gulam Hussain 

If ^ 

14. 

Peer Ghias-ud-Din 


5. 

Gulam Muhi-ud-din 

f f 

15. 

Peer Ghulam Mohammad 


6. 

Gulam Mustafa Tak 

f p 


Masudi 


7. 

''Habib Ullah 

f ( 

16. 

Ram Krishen 


8. 

Haji Safdar Ali 

ji 

17. 

Rattan Singh 


9. 

Mansukh Rai 

j* 

18. 

Sanam Wangal 

9 V 

10. 

Mohammad Anwar 

f» 

19. 

Shaikh Ghulam Rasul 

» 1 


•The abbreviations used in the above list arc : National Conference (NC) ; Democra- 
tic National Conference (DNC)*. [ (•) connotes that these members were originally 
clrrud cn lie National Corf rerec mardate but subsequently they formed a separate 
group in ihe Assembly known as Democratic National Conferenee group ; ] and Praja 
Farishad -(PP). — 

/A — bhakatiI 
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20. 

Shiv Narain Fotedar 

Legislative 

27. 

Shiv Singh 

Local Author! dcfl 



Assembly 

28. 

Syed Nazir Hussa 

unnani ,, 

21. 

Thakur Dass Malhotra 

Local 

29. 

Dina Nath Kaul 

Tea<^cn 

22. 

Ahsan Mir 

30. 

G.R. Azad 

Nominated 



Authorities 

31. 

G.R. Renzu 

23. 

Biiaditamal 


32. 

Jatinder Dev 


24. 

Dina Nath Mahajan 

ff 

33. 

Madan 1^1 


25. 

Ghulam Mohammad 


34. 

Mir Alam 



Pampuri 

■9 

35. 

Mohammad Shafi 


26. 

Mukhtar Ahmed 

99 

36. 

R.N. Chopra 



BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

(On Revenue Account) 

(In lakhs of rupeos) 



REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


Direct Demands on the Revenue 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

Debt Services 

General Administration 

Audit 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Scientific Departments 
Education 

Medical , , 

Public Health 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR— (Con^rf.) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1937-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Agriculture 

22.66 

19 24 

16 63 

Veterinary 

17.61 

15.06 

18.37 

Co-operation 

13.39 

10.28 

12.19 

Industries 

5.96 

4.69 

5.36 

Rehabilitation 

1.97 

3.74 

3.63 

Miscellaneous Departments 

27.23 

26.05 

29.63 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

87.52 

91.71 

100.49 

Miscellaneous 

121.38 

123.51 

123.28 

Extraordinary including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Development 
Works 

85.00 

70.49 

94.08 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

881.37 

876.12 

959.57 

SURPLUS ( + ) DEFICIT (— ) ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(— )I15.67 { 

( f.) 31.08 

(+>194.68 


KERALA 


Arta'. 14,937 aq. miles Population \ 1,35,49,118 Capital: Trivandrum 

Principal Language : Malayalam 


Governor: B. Ramakrishna Rao 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 


Portfolios 


E. M.S. Nambudiripad 

C. Achutha Mcnon 

K.C. George 
K.P. Gopalan 

T.V. Thomas 

F. K. Chadian 

Smt. K.R, Gouri 

T.A. Majecd 

Joseph Mundassery 

A.R. Mcnon 
V.R, Krishna Iyer 


General Administration, Integration, Planning and all 
subjects not expressly mentioned. 

Finance, Insurance, Commercial Taxes, Agricultural Income 
'Fax, Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 

Food, Civil Supplies and Forests. 

Industries, Mining and Geology, Cement, Iron and Steel, 
Community Development and Commerce. 

Transport, Labour, Municipalities, Sports and Sport 
Associations. 

Local Self-Government, Advancement of Backward Commu- 
nities, Panchayats and District Boards, Housing, Reset- 
tlement and Colonisation. 

Revenue, Land Revenue, Excise and Prohibition, Regis- 
tration, Devaswoms and Charitable Endowments. 

Public Works, Building, Communications, Ports, Railways, 
Information, Publicity and Tourism. 

Education,, Fisheries, Museums and Zoo, Co-operation 
Stationery and Ftinting and Archaeology. 

Health Services and Ayurveda. 

Legislation, Elections, Law and Order, Administration of 
Civil and Criminal Justice, Jails, Irrigation and Electri- 
city. 
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Chief Justke 
Fuisne Judges 

Advocate-Cenefol 


Chaimum 

Members 


KERALA HIGH COURT 
K.T. Koshi 

K, Sankaran, G.K. Pillai, M,S. Menon, T.K. Joseph, N.V, 
Iyengar, P.T. Raman Nair, CA. Vaidyalingam. 

. - K.V, Suryanarayana Iyer. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

. . V.K. Velayudhan 

. , N.P, Verghesc, T.C. Sankara Menoo. 


KERALA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker \ R. Sankaranarayanan Thampi 

1. Alalfmr: R. Krishnan (CPI) 

2. Allepptyi T.V. Thomas (CPI) 

3. Alwqye\ T.O. Bava (Con.) 

4. Andathode : K. Govindankutty Menon 

(CPI) 

5. Ararumda : K. Gopinathan Pillai (Con.) 

6. Arianad: R. Balakrishna Pillai (CPI) 

7. Arur: P.S. Karthikcyan (Con.) 

B. Altingal : R. Prakasam (CPI) 

9. Doilagara ; Kalu Mandoti Kunniyil 
(CPI) 

10. Balusseryx M. Narayana Kurup (PSP) 

11. Cannanore I : Kannan Chaliyoth (CPI) 

12. Cannanore //: K.P. Gopalan (CPI) 

13. Chadqyanumgalam i Bhargavan (CPI) 

14. Chalakudy : C.G. Janardhanan (PSP) 

15. Chniaku^ (/?) : P.K. Chathan (CPI) 

16. Chan^anacheny : M. Kalyanakrishnan 

Nir (CPI) 

17. ChengarmuT'. R. Sankaranarayanan 

Tliampi (CPI) 

18. Chev{ytiri A Balagopalan (Con.) 

19. ChittuT'. P. Balachandra Menon (CPI) 

20. ChittuT (/?) : K. Eacharan (Con.) 

21. Cran^anorei E. Gopalakrishna Menon 

(CPI) 

22. Devicolam : Vacant 

23. Deviiolam (/?) : N. Ganapathy (Con.) 

24. Elapully: A.K. Ramankutty (CPI) 

25. Erainpuram : P. Ravindran (CPI) 

26. Emakulam : A.L. Jacob (Con.) 

27. Ettumanoor: Gocrge Joseph (Con.) 

28. Guruvi^oor: P.K. Koru (Ind.) 

29. Harip ^ : V. Ramakrishna Pillai (CPI) 

30. Ho^drug\ K. Chandrasekharan (I^P) 

31. Irrikkitr'. Narayanan Nambiar (CPI) 

32. Irinjalakuda : C. Achutha Menon (CPI) 

33. Kaduihuruthy : M.C. Abraham (Con.) 

34. Kallooppara : M.M. Mathai (Con.) 

35. KoTu^amur: T. K. Ramakrishnan 

(CPI) 

36. Kanjurapally i K.T. Thomas (Con.) 

37. Ka^ode : Smt. Kusumam Joseph (Con.) 

38. Karunagapally : Kunjukrishnan (Con.) 

39. Kanhigapally \ R. Sugathan (CPI) 

40. Ka^ergodi C. Kunhikrishnan Nair 

(Con.) 

41. Kayamktdami Smt. K.O. Aysha Bai 

(CPI) 

42. Kodusiolly: M.T. Gopalankutty Nair 

(Con.) 


Deputy Speaker : Kumari K.O. Aysha Bai 

43. Kondetty : M.P.M, Ahammad Kurikkal 

(IndO 

44. Kothakulangara : M.A. Antony (Con.) 

45. Kottarakara : E. Chandrasel^araD 

Nair (CPI) 

46. Kottqyam : P. Bhaskaran Nair (CPI) 

47. Kozhikode I: Smt. Sarada Kri^inan 

(Con.) 

48. Kozhikode II: P. Kumaran (Con.) 

49. Krishnapuram : G. Karthikeyan (CPI) 

50. Kunnamkulam : T.K. Krishnan (CPI) 

51. Kunnamwigalam : Smt. Lcela 

Damodara Menon (Con.) 

52. Kunnathur : P.R. Madhavan Pillai 

(CPI) 

53. Kunnathur (/?) : R. Govindan (CPI) 

54. Kuttipuram : C. Ahmed kutty (Ind.) 

55. KuthMparamba : P. Ramunny Kurup 

(PSP) 

56. Kuzhalmannam : K.V. John (CPI) 

57. Aladai ; M.P.R. Gopalan Nambiar 

(CPI) 

58. Malapptiram : K. Hassan Gani (Ind.) 

59. Alanalur: Joseph Mundassery (CUPI) 

60. Manjeri: P.P, Ummer Koya (Con.) 

61. Manjeri {R) : M. Chadayan (Ind.) 

62. Manjeswar: M. Umesh Rao (Ind.) 

63. Mankada : V. Muhammad Kodur 

(Ind.) 

64. Mannarghat : K. Krishna Menon 

(CPI) 

65. Mararikidam : C.G. Sadasivan (CPI) 

66. Mattancherry : K.K. Viswanathan (dlSon.) 

67. Maitanur: N.E. Balaram (CPI) 

68. Mavelikara : K.G. George (GPl) 

69. Mavelikara (72) : P.K. Kunjachan 

(CPI) 

70. Meenachil : P.M. Joseph (Con.) 

71. Muvattupuzha \ K.M. George (Con.) 

72. Nadapuram : C.li. Kanaran Ciieekoli 

(Cfl) 

73. pfarakkal: K.C. Abraham (Con.) 

74. Afattika : K.S. Achuthan (Con.) 

75. Nedumanagad N. Neclakantaru 

Pandarathil (CPI) 

76. Afemom : M. Sadasivan (CPI) 

77. Af^attinkara R. Janardhanan Nair 

(CPI) 

78. Afiieswar : E.M.S, Nambudirioad (CPI) 

79. AfiUswar {R): Kallalan (GPl) 

BO. Oliur : P.R. Francis (Con.) 
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81 . 


82. 

83. 


84. 


B5. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 


89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 


93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 


100 . 

101 . 

102 . 


Ottapalam: P.V, Kunjunni Nayar 

(CPI) 

Palghai : R. Raghava Mcnon (Con.) 
Palluruthy : Alexander Parambithara 
(Con. I 

Parassala : Kuiiiukrislnian Nadar 

(Con.) 

Parli : C.K. Narayanan Kuttv (CPI) 
Paruri M. Sivan Pillai (CPI) 
PathanamlhUta ; 'P. Hliaskaran Pillai 

(CPI) 

Patkanapuram : Rajagnpaian Nair i 

(CPI) ' ; 

Pattambi: E.P. Gopalan (CPI) i 

Perambra : M. Kumaran (CPI) j 

Perintalmanna : P. Govindan Nambiar I 

i 

Perumbavoor : P. (iovinda Pillai 
(CPI) i 

Ponnani : E.T, Kiinlian (CPI) 1 

Ponnani [R) : Kunhambu Kali ay an i 
(Con.) ; 

Poonjar: T.A. Tboiiimaii (C.lon.) ' 

Puthupally : P.C. Chcriyati (Con.) 
Puliyannur: Joseph Gliazhikatt (PSP) : 
Pimalur’. P. Gopalan (CPI) ‘ ’ 

QjiUandy : P.M. Kunhirainan ! 

Nambiar (PSP) i 

Qjiilon : A..\. Rahim (Con.) ! 

Rmnamafigalam : IvP. Poulosc (Con.) ; 
Rarmi: Idicula (Ck^n.) i 


103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119, 

120 . 
121 . 
122 . 
123. 


124. 


125. 

126. 
127. 


Sherthalai: Smt. K.R. Gouri (CPT) 
Tanur: G.H. Mohamed Koya (Ind.) 
Tellicherry: V.R. Krishna Iyer (CPI) 
Phakazln : Thomas John (Con.) 
Tirur: K. Moideenkutly Hajee (Ind.) 
Tkiruran^ady : K. Aviikkadarkutty 
Naha ‘ (Ind.) 

Thiruoalla : G. Padmanabhan 
Tliampi (GPI) 

Thodupiirjia : A. Malhew (Con.) 
Thrikkadavur : 'P. Krishnan (Con.) 

Thrikkadavur (R) : K. Karunakaran 
(CPI) 

Trichur: A.R. Menon (GPI) 
Trivandrum I : E.P. Eayjen (PSP) 
Trivandrum II : A. 'Phanu Pillai (PSP) 
Vllur: V. Sreedharan (GPI) 
Vadcdckekara: K.A. Dalan (CPI) 
Vaikom: K.R. Narayanan (Con.) 
Varkala: V. Abdul Majeed (CPI) 
Varkaia (/?) : K. Siveidasan (CPI) 
Vazhur: P.'P. Chacko (Con.) 

I'ilnppil : Punnara C. Sreedhar (PSP) 
Wadakkanchtrry : K. Kochukuttan 
(Con.) 

Wadakkancherry (/?} : C.C. Ayyappan 
(CPI) 

Wynad ; N.K. KunhikrLshnan Nair 
(Con.) 

Wynad (R) : V. Madura (Con.) 
Nominated : W. A.D’cruz 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 


{In lakhs of rubees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

1 Budget 
Estimates 
1938-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

74 19 

141.10 

228.67 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax. . 

407.39 

454.10 

510.17 

Estate Duty 

9.65 

14.58 

14.16 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

8.71 

16.56 

Land Revenue (net) 

120. 18 

136.97 

168.32 

State Excise Duties 

215.88 

214. ‘10 

219.06 

Stamps 

116.23 

106.68 

110.33 

Forest 

277.88 

257,15 

282.40 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

33.76 

34. 16 

34.16 

130.55 

137.00 

163.80 

Sales Tax . . . . 

431.20 

440.89 

420.00 

Otlier Taxes and Dutieii 

19.27 

16.66 

8.82 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) . . . . i 

10.59 

6.01 

8.56 

Debt Services 

144.5.5 

151.26 

163, 14 

Civil Administration 

388.33 

445.00 

590.55 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) . . 

46.52 

52.12 

49.90 

Miscellaneous (net) 

83.54 

122.60 

130.83 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

84.42 

175,23 

175.23 

Community Development Projects, NES, and 
Local Development Works 

59.43 

52.20 

67.01 

Extraordinary 

1.09 

1.06 

.77 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

2,654.65 

2,967.88 

3,362.44 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF KERALA— (Conr^f.) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


1 


Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 

220.26 

235.27 

258.03 

Embankment and Drainage Works 

13.80 

53.17 

57.21 

Debt Services (net) 

137 83 

168 17 

153 86 

Genera] Administration 

111.10 

125.33 

128 09 

Administration of Justice 

65.68 

73.74 

77 08 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . . . 

20 00 

19.29 

23 58 

Police 

161.48 

173.21 

186 97 

Scientific Departments 

4.18 

4.59 

4.52 

Education . . 

821.94 

916.34 

1,084 71 

Medical 

204.76 

198.66 

247.24 

Public Health 

110.17 

' 100.35 

167 38 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

160.70 

153.19 

195.08 

Veterinary . . 

16.00 

14.75 

21.22 

Co-operation 

22 20 

20.53 

23 89 

Industries and Supplies 

89 03 

94 85 

77.85 

Miscellaneous Departments . » . . 

Civil Works, Multipurpose Schemes and 

73.11 

121.68 

154.59 

Miscellaneous Public Improvements 

197 .06 

204.67 

190.32 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary including Community Projects, 

218.81 

223.24 

238.12 

NES and Local Development Works 

100.04 

86.54 

127.53 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT 

2,748.15 

2,987.57 

3,417.27 

SURPLUS (-h) DEFICIT (— ) ON 




-•TtEVENUE 'ACCOUNT * : 

■(— )'93,50 

(—) 19:69' 

■ ■(— )' 54':8T' 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Area: 1,71,300 sq. miles Population: 2,60,71,637 Capital: Ohopal 

Principal Language : Hindi 


MinisUrs 
K.N. Katju 

B.A. Mandloi 

Takhtmal Jain 
Shambhunath Shukla 

S.D. Sharma 

Miahrilal Gangwal 


Governor: H.V. Pataskar 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Portfolios 

Chief Minister, General Administration, Home, Publicity, 
Complaints, Planning, Developnicnt and Co-ordination, 

Revenue, Survey and Settlement, Land Records, Land 
Reforms and Local Self-government. 

Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, 

Forests and Natural Resources. 

Education, Law, Physical Education and Tourist Traffic. 

Finance, Separate Revenue, Economics and Statistics and 
Registration. 
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Shankarlal Tiwari . . Public Works and Electricity. 

V. V. Dravid Labour, Rehabilitation, Housing, Ghambal Project. 

Narcsh Chandra Singh.. Tribal Welfare. 

Gancshram Anant Social Welfare and Co-operation, 

Padmavati Devi Public Health. 

A.Q^. Siddiqui Jails, Food and Civil Supplies. 

Deputy Ministers 

Inayatullah Khan Tarzi Publicity, Planning and Development. 

Mashriqui 

Narsinghrao Dixit Home. 

Keshavlal Gomasta Commerce and Industry. 

Jagmohan Das Revenue, Survey and Settlement, Land Records, Land Re- 

forms and Local Self-Government. 

Mathura Prasad Dube , Finance, Separate Revenue, Economics and Statistics, 

Registration and Public Health. 

Shivbhanu Solanki Tribal Welfare, Labour, Rehabilitation and Social Welfare. 

Sajjan Singh Vishnar Forests, Natural Resources, Jails, Food and Civil Supplies. 

Dashrath Jain Public Works and Electricity. 

Shyam Sunder Narayan.. Agriculture and Co-operation. 

Mushran 

MADHYA PRADESH HIGH COURT 
Chief Justice'. .. M. Hidayatullah 

Puisne Judges : . . V.R. Sen, B.K. Chaudliari, G.P. Bhutt, T.P. Naik, P.V. 

Dixit, Abdul Flakim Khan, V.R. Newaskar, B.K. Chatur- 
vedi, T.G. Shrivastava, P.K. Tare, H.R. Krishnan. 

Advocate- Central . . M. Adhikari 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman . . H.C. Seth (acting) 

Members , . S.S. Pandc, E.M. Joshi, Dhondiraj. 


MADHYA PRADESH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker', K.L. Dubey Deputy Speaker: A.S. Patwardhan 


1. Agar: Madan Lai (JS) 

2. Alirajpur (/?) ; Chatrasingh Dariab 

Singh (Con.) 

3. Alot: Devi Singh (Con.) 

4. Alot (72) : Mian Ram (Con.) 

5. Akaltara : Bhuwan bhasker Singh 

(Con.) 

6. AmarptUan: Ramhit (JS) 

7. Amb^: Ram Niwas (Con.) 

8. Ambikapur : Brijbhusan Prasad Sinha 

(Con.) 

9. A^ikapur (7?) ; Prit Ram Kurrey 

(Con.) 

10. Arang: Lakhanlal Gupta (Con.) 

11. Arang (72) : Jagmohandas Gura Gosai 

(Con.) 


12. Ashoknagar: Ramdayal Singh (Con.) 

13. Ashoknagar (72) : Dulichand (Con.) 

14. Ater : Hargyan Singh Bauhorc (PSP) 

15. Badnagar : Kanhaya Lai Bhurabhai 

Mehta (Con.) 

16. Badnawar : Manohar Singh Mehta 

(Con.) 

17. Baihar: Murlidhar Bhatailal Asanti 

(Con.) 

10. Baihar (72) ; Harcsingh Bakhatsingh 
Nike (Con.) 

1 9. Balaghat : Nandkishore JaisraJ Sharma 

(Con.) 

20. Balod : Kesholal Gomasta (Con.) 

21. Baloda- Bazar : Brijlal Verma (PSP) 

22. Baloda-Bazat \R) : Nayan Das (Con). 
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23. Barula : Krishna Natul K^mcharan 

(Con.) 

24. Bandhogarh : Chhotelal Patel (Con.) 

25. Barghat: RavindranaQi Bhargava 

(Con.) 

26. Bargi: Chandrika Prasad Tnpathi 

(Con.) 

27. Badwah : Virendraaingh Motisingh 

Mandloi (Con.) 

28. Badwani {R) : Gulal (JS) 

29. Basna : Virendra Bahadur Singh 

(Ind.) 

30. Bemetarai I^axman Prasad Vaidya 

(Con.) 

31. Bemetara (/?) : Sheolal Kurre (Con.) 

32. Beohari: Ram Kishore Shukla (Ind.) 

33. Beohari {R) : Smt. Jhalkan Kumari 

(Con.) 

34. Bairasia : Bhagwan Singh (Con.) 

35. Berasia (i2) : Hari Krashna Singh 

(Con.) 

36. Betid : Deepchand Laklimichand 

Gothi (Con.) 

37. Betul (/?) : Mokkamsingh Sabsingh 

Nike (Con.) 

38. Bhainsdehi (i?) : Somdatta Deo Dhurve 

(Con.) 

39. Bhatapara : Ghakrapani Shukla (Con.) 

40. Bhatgaon : jitendra Vijaya Bahadur 

Singh (Ind.) 

41. Bhatgaon (72) : Moolchand Jangde 

(Con.) 

42. Bhilai : Udairam (Con.) 

43. Bhilai (72) : Gopal Singh (Con.) 

44. Bhind: Narsinghrao Jabarsingh 

(Con.) 

45. Bhoma: Manohar Rao Jatar (Con.) 

46. Bhoma (72) : Dipsingh (Con.) 

47. Bhopal : Shakir Ali Khan (CPI) 

46. Biaorai Laxman Singh Y^av (Ind.) 

49. Bichhia (R) : Beuredi (Con.) 

50. Bijai-Raghagarh : Kunjlal Swarnkar 

(Con.) 

51. Bi^-Ragkogark (72) : Smt. Chanda 

52. Bijawar : Smt. Gayatri Pumar (Con.) 

53. Bijawar (72) : Hans Raj (Con.) 

54. Bijapur (72) : B.R. Pambhoi (Con.) 

55. Bilaspuri Shiv Dulare (Con.) 

56. Bindranawagarh : Shyamcharan Shukul 

(Con.) 

57. Bindranawagarh (72) : Smt. Shyam- 

kumari Devi (Con.) 

58. Birendranagar : Smt. Padmawati 

(Con.) 

59. Budhni ; Smt. Surajkala Sahai (Con.) 

60. Burhanpur ; Abdul Kadar Siddiqui 

(Con.) 

61. Champa: Ramkrishna Pathore (Con.) 

62. Chac^nda ; Sagar Singh Sisodia 

(Con.) 

63. Chandrajpur: Shashi Bhushan Singh 

Deo (Ind.) 

Chandrapur (72) : Vedram (Con.) 

65. Chhatarpur: Dasrath Jain (Con.) 

66. Chhatarpur (72) ; Govind Das (Con.) 

67 . Chfundwara : Smt. Vidyawati Mehta 

(Con.) 

68. Chhindwara (72) ; Nokhclal Deharia 

(Con.) 

69. CMlrahoot (72) : Sukhadu (Con.) 


70. Chitrakoot : Kaushalcndra Pratap 

Singh (RRP) 

71. Ckowki (72) : Smt. Kanak Kumari Devi 

(Con.) 

72. Damoh : Harishchandra Marothi (Con.) 

73. Dauliwara (72) : Seho Ram Negi 

(Con.) 

74. Datia : Shyam Sundar (Con.) 

75. Deori: Bala Prasad Mishra (Con.) 

76. Deosar: Bhai lyal (Ind.) 

77. Deosar (7?) : Jagdeo Singh (PSP) 

78. Depalpur: Nanalal Joshi (Con.) 

79. Depalpur (72) : Sajjan Singh Vishnar 

(Con.) 

80. Dewas: Anant Sadhashiv Patwardhan 

(Con.) 

81. Dewas (72) : Bapulal Kisan (Con.) 

82. Dhamdha : Ganeshram (Con.) 

83. Dhamtari ; Purshotamdas Patel (Con.) 

84. Dhamatri (72) ; Jhitku Ram (Con.) 

85. Dhar: Vasant Sadashiva Pradhan 

(HM) 

86. Dharmajaigarh : Chandra Chud Prasad 

Singh Deo (Con.) 

87. Dharamjaigarh (72) : Umed Singh 

(Con.) 

88. Dharsiivan : Khub Chand Baghcl 

(PSP) 

89. Dindori: Dvvarika Prasad Bilthari 

(Con.) 

90. Dindori (R) : Akali Basori Bhoi (Con.) 

91. Dondi Lohara (72) : Smt. Jhamit 

Kunwari Bai (Con.) 

92. Dongargaon: Dhannalal Jain (Con.) 

93. Dongargark : Vijay Lai (Con.) 

94. Dongargark (7?) : Bhootnath (Con.) 

95. Durg: Vishwanath Yadavrao Tamasker 

(PSP) 

96. Gadarwaraz Kishorilal Paliwal (Con.) 

97. Gadarwara (72) : Nabha (Con.) 

98. Garoth : Vimal Kumar (JS) 

99. Garoth (72) ; Smt. Saraswati Devi 

Sharda (Con.) 

100. Ghargoda: Gk>uri Shankar Shastri 

(Con.) 

101. Ghargoda (72) : Lalit Kumar Singh 

(Con.) 

102. Gird: Murlidhar Vishwanath Dhule 

(Con.) 

103. Gohad: Smt. Sushila Devi Bhadauria 

(Con.) 

104. Gotrgaon ; Shyam Sunder Narayan 

Mushran (Con.) 

105. Gouralla : Mathura Prasad Dube 

(Con.) 

106. Guna : Daulat Ram (Con.) 

107. Gurh : Shiv Nath Prasad (JS) 

108. Gwalior: Ram Chandra Anant Sarvatc 

(CPI) 

109. Harda : Laxmanrao Bhikajee Naik 

(Con.) 

110. Harda (72) ; Smt. Gulab Bai Agnibhoji 

(Con.) 

111. Harsudz Kalushing Shersingh (Con.) 

112. Harsud (72) r Ram Singh Galiba (Con.) 

1 13. Hatta : Gaya Prasad Fandc (Con.) 

114. Hatta (72): Kadorc Lai Ghaudhary 

(Con.) 

115. Hoshangabad : Nstnhe I^U Bhure Lall 

(Con.) 
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116. Indote: Vyankatesh Vishnu Dravid 

• (Con.) 

117. Indore City Central'. Babulal Patodi 

(Con.) 

118. Indore City East'. Horni Framroj Daji 

(Ind.) 

119. Indore City West'. Mishrilal Gangwal 

(Con.) 

120. Itarsi'. Hari Prasad Ghaturvedi (Con.) 

121. Jabalpur I: Kunjlal Dube (Con.) 

122. Jabalpur II'. Jagdish Narayan Awasthi 

(Con.) 

123. Jabalpur III'. Jagmohandas (Con.) 

124. Jagd^piir {R) : Pravir Chandra Deo 

(Con.) 

125. JagdalpuT {R) : Derha Prasad (Con.) 

126. Janjgir ; Lakhcshwarlal Paliwal 

(Con.) 

127. Jawara: Kailash Nath Katju (Con.) 

128. Jashpur: Vijai Bhudhan Singh Deo 

(Con.) 

129. Jashpur {R) : Johan (Con.) 

130. Jalara: Kamta Prasad (Con.) 

131. Jawadz Virendra Kumar Sahkhlecha 

(JS) 

132. Jhabua (/2) : Sursingh Mansingh 

(Con.) 

133. Jobat {R) : Smt. Gangabai (Con.) 

134. Jaora: Chhotelal Kashi Prasad (Ind.) 

135. Kanker: Smt. Pralibha Devi (Con.) 

136. Kanker {R) : Bisram (Con.) 

137. Kannod: Smt, Manjulabai Waglc 

(Con.) 

138. Kareraz Gautarti Sharma (Con.) 

139. Katangi'. Ramniklal Amritlal Trivedi 

(Con.) 

140. Katghoraz Banwari Lai (Con.) 

141. Katghora {R) z Rudra.sharan Pratap 

Singh (Con.) 

142. Kawardhaz Dharmaraj Singh (RRP) 

143. Keskal (/J) : Saradu (Con.) 

144. Khachrod : Kunwar Virendra Singh 

(HM) 

145. Kkairagarh: Ritu Paru Kishordas 

(Con.) 

146. Khairalanjee : Shankcr Lai Tiwari 

(Con.) 

147. Khandwa z Bhagwantrao Mandloi 

(Con.) 

148. Khandwa {R) : Deo Karan Balcliand 

(Con.) 

149. Khargone : Ramakant Vishwanath 

Khode (Con.) 

150. Khargone (R) : Sawai Singh Mandloi 

(Con.) 

151. Khilchipur : Prabhu Dayal Chaube 

(Con.) 

152. Khurai: Rishabh Kumar (Con.) 

153. Khurai (R) : Bhadai Halke Chaudhri 

(Con.) 

154. Kirnapur: Teilal Harischandra Ten- 

bharc (Con.) 

155. Kirnapur (R) : Motiram Udgoo (Con) 

156. Kaularasz Vaidchi Charan Parashar 

(Con.) 

157. Konta (/?) : Soyam Jogiaia (Con.) 

158. Kotai Kashiram Tiwari (Con.) 

159. Kota (/?) : Smt Suraj Kunwar Devi 

(Con.) 

160. Kotma : Smt. Hariraj Kunwar (Con.) 

161. Kotma (A) : Ratan Singh (Con*; 


162. Kukshi {R) : Ratu Siilgh Ram Singh 

(Con.) 

163. Kurwaiz Takhtmal Jain (Con.) 

164. Kurud z Bhopalrao Bissuji (Con.) 

165. Lahari Smt, Prem Kumari Raje (Con.) 

166. Lahar (R) : Gokul Prasad Katraulia 

(Con.) 

167. iMkhnadon (R) : Vasant Rao Nike 

(Con.) 

168. Lashkar: Ram Niwas Bangad (Con.) 

169. Laundi : Smt. Vidyawati Chatur- 

vedi (Con.) 

170. Lormiz Ganga Prasad Upadhyay 

(RRP) 

171. Mahasamundz Nemichand (Con.) 

172. Mahasamund (72) : Bajirao Miri (Con.) 

173. Maheshwarz Ballabhadas Mahajan 

(Con.) 

174. Maheshwar (/2) : Sitaram Sadho (Con.) 

175. Mahidpurz Rameshwar Dayal Maha- 

dev To tala (Con.) 

176. Mahidpur (72) : Durga Das Suryavami 

(Con.) 

177. Maiharz Gopal Sharan Singh (Con.) 

1 78. Majhauli : Arjun Singh (Ind.) 

179- Afanasa: Sunder Lai Patwa (JS) 

180. Manawar East (72) : Ranjit Singh 

(HM) 

181- Aianawar West (72) : Shiv Bhanu 
Solanki (Con.) 

182. Alandlaz Smt. Narayani Devi (Con.) 

183. Mandsaurz Shyam Sunder Patidar 

(Con.) 

184. Manendragarhz Brijendra Lai Gupta 

(Con.) 

185. Alanendragark (72) : Raghubar Singh 

(Con.) 

186. Afanagawan : Rukamini Raman 

Pratap Singh (Ind.) 

187. Masodz Marotrao Lahuni find.) 

188. Aiasturi : Bashir Ahmad Kureshi (Con.) 

189. AlaUuri (72) : Ganesh Ram Anant(Con.) 

190. AlauganJ : Achutanand (Ind.) 

191. Alauganj (72) : Sahadeo (Con.) 

192. Alehedwarni (72) : Ramaisingh (Con.) 

193. Alehgaon: Yugal Kishorc (PSP) 

194. Alhow z Rustomji Kawasji (Con.) 

195. Alorarz Smt. Chandra Kala Sahai 

(Con.) 

196. Alorena ; Kunwar Yashwant Singh 

Kushwah (Con.) 

197. Alorena (72) : Smt. Ghandibai Sagar 

(Con.) 

198. Alultai z Anandrao Sonaji Lokhandc 

(Ind.) 

199. Mungaoli : Khalak Singh Nandvanshi 

(HM) 

200. Afungeli : Ambika Sao Kesharwani 

(RRP) 

201. Afungeli (R) : Ramlal Ghasia Satnami 

(RRP) 

202. Afurwara: Ramdas Agrawal (Ind.) 

203. Naraianpur : Rameshwar Arjun (Con.) 

204. Afarsimhapur : Smt. Sarla Devi Pathak 

(Con.) 

205. Narsinghgarh : Radhavallabh Vjjaya- 

vargiya (Con.) 

206. Marsinghgarh (A) ; Bhanwarlal Jiwan 

(Con.) 

207. Afawagark : Visahoo Das Mabant 

(Con.) 
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208. Mimuch : Sitarani Surajmal Jaju 

(Con.) 

209. Niwari : Lakshmi Narain Naik (PSP) 

210. JViwari (R) : Nathu Ram Ahirwar 

(Con.) 

211. Niwas (i?) : Sahjoo (Con.) 

212. JSfohata'. Kunj Biliari Lai Guru 

(Con.) 

213. Pagara {R) : Udayablianu Sliah 

(Con.) 

214. Pal: Kapildeo Narayan Singh (Con.) 

215. Pal (/?) ; Bhandari Ram (Con.) 

216. Panagar: Parmanand Mohanlal 

Patel (Con.) 

217. Panna: Devendra Vijay Singh (Ind.) 

218. Parasia: Kashi Prasad Verma (Con.) 

219. Parasia {R) : Phulbhanu Shah (Con.) 

220. Patan : Nek Narayan Singh (Con.) 

221. Patan {R) : Smt. Deva Devi (Con.) 

222. Pawai: Narcndra Singh (Con.) 

223. Pawai (R) : Ram Das Chaudhari (Con.) 

224. Pichhore Gird: Brinda Sahani (Con.) 

225. Pichhore Gird {R) : Ram Singh (Con.) 

226. Pichhore Shivpuri : Laxmi Narain (HM) 

227. Pushparajgarh (/?) : Lalan Singh 

(Con.) 

228. Raigarh : Ramkumar Agrawal (PSP) 

229. Raipur : Sharda Charan Tiwari 

(Con.) 

230. Rajgark : Ram Charan Dube (Ind.) 

231. Rajnandgaon: J.P.L. Francis (PSP) 

232. Rajapur (/?) : Mangilal Tejsingh 

. (Coii.) 

233. Rampur Baghelan: Lai Govind 

Narayan Singh (Con.) 

234. Ratlam ; Smt. Suman Jain (Con.) 

235. Rehali : Mani Bhai Jaber Bhai Paid 

(Con.) 

236. Rewa : Jagdish Chandra Joshi (Ind.) 

237. Sabalgarh : Bal Mukund Mudgal 

(Con.) 

238. Sabalgarh (/I) : Baboolal Maurya 

(Con.) 

239. Sugar : Mohamed Shafi Mohamad 

Subrati (Con.) 

240. Sakti: Liladhar Singh (PSP) 

241. Sanchi: Khuman Singh (Con.) 

242. Sanchi {{R) : Daulat Singh (Con.) 

243. Saraipali : Jaideo Gadadhar 

Saraipali (Con.) 

244. Sarangarh : Nareshchandra Singh 

(Con.) 

245. Sarangarh (i?) : Smt. Nanhudai 

(Con.) 

246. Sardarpur: Shankar La] Garg (Con.) 

247. Satna: Shiva Nand (Con.) 

248. Satna {R) : Vishweshwar Prasad (Con.) 

249. Sousar: Raichand Bhai Shah (Con.) 


250. Sausar (R) ; Ranchusingh Iwanati 

(Con.) 

251. Sehore: Inayatullah Khan Tarzi 

Mashriqui (Con.) 

252. Sehore {R) : Umrao Singh (Con.) 

253. Sandhawa (i2) : Barkoo Chauhan (Con.) 

254. Seondha : Kamta Prasad Saxena 

(Con.) 

255. Seoni : Dadu Mahendranath Singh 

(Con.) 

256. Shahpur : Keshavrao Yashwantrao 

Deshmukh (PSP) 

257. Shajapur: Pratap Bhai (Con.) 

250. Shajapur (/?) : Kishanlal Malviya ( JS ) 

259. Sheopur: Raghunath Singh (HM) 

260. Shivpuri: Raj Rajcndra Malojirao 

Narsinghrao Shitolc (Ind.) 

261. Shivpuri (i{) : Tula Ram Sagar (Con.) 

262. Shujalpur: Vishnu Charan Joshi (Con.) 

263. Sidhi : Pratap Chandra Tewari (PSP) 

264. Sihora ; Kashi Prasad Pande (Con.) 

265. Sihora {R) : Harbhagat Singh (Con.) 

266. Singrauli : Shyam Kartik (Ind.) 

267. Sirmour: Smt. Champa Devi (Con.) 

268. Sironj: Madan Lai Agrawal (HM) 

269. Sitamau : Bhanwarlal Rajmal 

Mahata (Con.) 

270. Sitapwr [R) ; Haribhajan Singh (Con.) 

271. Sohagpur: Shambhu Nath Shukla 

(Con.) 

272. Sohagpur: Naryansingh Dangalsingh 

Jaiwar (Con.) 

273. Sohagpur (i?) : Smt. Ratan Kumari 

(Con.) 

274. Sonkatcha: Bhagirath Singh (JS) 

275. Surajpur : Dhirendra Nath Sharma 

(Con.) 

276. Surajpur [R] : Mahadeo Singh (Con.) 

277. Surakhi: B.B. Rai (Con.) 

278. Susner: Haribhau Joshi (JS) 

279. Tanakhar (/?) : Smt. Yagyaseni 

Kumari Devi (Con.) 

280. Teonthar: Banshpati Singh (Con.) 

281. Thandla (R) : Nathu Lai (Ind.) 

282. Tikamgarh: Ram Krishna Mishra 

(Con.) 

283. Udaipura: Shanker Dayal Sharma 

(Con.) 

284. Ujjain North : Smt. Rajdan Kunwar 

Kishori (Con.) 

285. Ujjain South : Viswanath Ayachit 

(Con.) 

'286. Vidisha: Thakur Ajai Singh (Con.) 

287. Vidisha (72) : Hiralal Pippal (Con.) 

288. Waraseoni: Thansingh Visen (Con.) 

289. Nominated: F. Bernard 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH 


(On Revenue Account) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

118.58 

274.19 

427.84 

Taxes on Income other than Corpora- 
tion Tax 

330 63 

497 . 32 

520 24 

Estate Duty 

12,75 

12 75 

12.75 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

43 21 

81.85 

Land Revenue (net) 

911.80 

844 45 

902 94 

State Excise Duties 

395.00 

386 86 

388 51 

Stamps 

112 00 

122 62 

130 13 

Forest 

595 55 

593 25 

643 55 

Registration 

16 40 

21 70 

24 00 

Taxes on Vehicles 

89.17 

90.14 

100 16 

Sales Tax 

— 

— 

456 00 

Other Taxes and Duties 

525.86 

486.10 

68.18 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 

70 59 

44 81 

128.72 

Debt Services 

109 92 

123 64 

115 23 

Civil Administration 

577.87 

479.04 

546.36 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

49 01 

28 15 

29.07 

Electricity Schemes 

4 36 

6 80 

— 

Miscellaneous (net) 

162.49 

201.78 

154.19 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State 
Governments 

429.25 

357.60 

383.68 

Community Development Projects, 

NES, and Local Development 

Works 

171.31 

186 BO 

151 39 

Extraordinary 

406.00 

304.33 

330.00 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 

5,088.54 

5,105.54 

5,616.79 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

535.55 

536.04 

542.55 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

70 60 

73 07 

78 11 

Debt Services (net) 

267 46 

265 62 

276 54 

General Administration 

360 32 

356 47 

353 76 

Administration of Justice 

86 71 

85 68 

87 00 

Jails and Convict Setdements 

38 15 

36 70 

39 39 

Police 

494 56 

515 68 

488 40 

Scientific Departments . * 

5 91 

4 67 

5 46 

Educadon 

1,072.96 

965 48 

1,124 55 

Medical 

273 30 

227 63 

249 28 

Public Health 

134 80 

102 29 

168 16 

Agriculture 

243 83 

204 11 

265 17 

Veterinary 

124 25 

98.65 

111.00 

Co-operation 

51.88 

49.79 

55.35 

Industries and Supplies 

143.25 

116.91 

140.52 

Aviadon 

.83 


“■ 








bUikSET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH— (Conti/) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-511 

Revised 

E.stimate.s 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Misccllancoas Departments 

257.49 

204.05 

250.33 

Civil Works and Miscellancou-S Public 




Improvements 

408.71 

388.16 

392.66 

Electricity Schemes 

.48 

0.37 

— 

^Miscellaneous 

503.24 

455.76 

491,77 

Extraordinary including Community 




Projects, NES and Local DeveloiJ- 
ment Works 

302.00 

394.42 

386.76 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

5.430.94 

5,081.55 

5,506.76 

SURPLUS ( +) DEFICIT (— ) ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(— )348.40 

(-H) 23.99 

(-f-)110.03 


MADRAS 


Area: 50,174 sq. miles Population: 2,99,74,930 Capital: Madras 

Principal Language : Tamil 


Governor : Bishnuram Med hi 


Alinisters 
K. Kamraj 

M. Baktavatsalam 

C. Subramaniam 
M.A. Manickavelu 
R. Venkalaraman 

P. Kakkan 
V. Ramiah 
Smt. lx>urdamina 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Portfolios 

^ Cliiof Minister, Public, Planning and 
Community Development. 

« Home iiickiding Courts and Prisons^ 
Prohibition, Food and Agriculture. 

, . Finance, Education, Inrormation and Law. 
Revenue and Public Health. 

. . Industries, I.aboiu’, Co-operation and 
Nationalised I'ransport. 

. . Public Works and Harijan Welfare. 

. . Electricity and Transport. 

. . Local Administration and Fisheries. 


Chief 'Justiie 
Puisne Judges 


Advocate-General 


C^irmon 

Members 


MADRAS HIGH COURT 

. , P.V. Rajamannar 

. , P. Rajagopalan, N. Somasundaram, 
A.S.P. Ay>ar, P.V.B. Ayyar 
Bashcer Ahmed, P.N. Ramaswami^ 
N.R. Ayyangar, S.R. Ayyar, 

V. Subramanya, S.G. Pillai, 

... V.K. Thiruvenkatachari 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
P.R. Mudaliar 

A.F. Msucarcnhasi V.R. Nagar^jan. 
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MADRAS LEGISIATIVE ASSEMBl.Y 


Speaker I U. Krislma Rao 

1. Adirampatnam : A.R. Marimuthu 

(Psr) 

2. Aduthurai : R. Ramatnirda 

Thondamaii ((Jon.) 

3. Alangudi : Arunachala Thfivar (Con.) 

4. Alangudi (11) : Ghinniah (Con.) 

5. Alangulam : Veluchainy Thcvar 

(Ind.) 

6. Ambasamudram ; Gomathisankara 

DeekshiLar (Con.) 

7. Amhur: Krishnamoorthy (Con.) 

8. Ambur {R) : S-R. Munusami (Ind.) 

9. Andanaliur : G. Annamalai Mutliuraja 

(Con.) j 

10. Arantan^i: S. Rarnasaini Thevar 

(Ind.) 

11. Aravakurichi : S. Sadasivam (Con.) 

12. Arcot: S. Khadar SherilT (Coii.) 

13. Ariyalurz Ramalinga Padayachi 

(Ck^n.) 

14. Arkonani : Sadayappa Mudaliar 

(Con.) 

15. Ami: P. Doraisauu Reddiar (Ind.) 

16. Aruppukkottai : ^l.D. Ramasami 

(Ind.) 

17. AttuT\ M.P. Subrainaniam (Ind.) 

18. Aiiur {R) : IriLsappan (Ind.) 

19. Aulkoor: A. Arumugasamy GhcUiar 

(Con.) 

20. Avanaski: K. Marappa Goundar 

(Con.) 

21. Basin Bridget Kumar i Anandanayagi 

((Jon.) 

22. Bhavani : G.G. Gurumurthi (Con.) 

23. Bhavani {R) : P.G. Manickam 

(Con.) 

24. Bhuvanagiri: Samiltannu Padayachi 

(Con.) 

25. Bodinayakanoor : A..S. Sulibaraj (Con.) 

26. T. Karia Goundar (Con.) 

27. Chennimalai\ K.R. Nalla Sivam 

(Ind.) 

28. Cheyyar: P. Ramachandran (Con.) 

29. Chidambaram'. G. Vaghcesam Pillai 

(Con.) 

30. Chidambaram (72) ; Sami Sahajananda 

(Cion.) 

31. Chingleput: Mulhusami Naickcr 

(Cion.) 

32. Chinglrput {R) : Appavu (Con.) 

33. Coimbatore /: Smt. Savitri 
Shanmugam (Con.) 

34. Coimbatore II : Palanisami (Con.) 

35. Coimbatore II {R) : Manidachalam 

(GPl) 

36. Colachel : Smt. Lourdammal (Ckm.) 

37. Coonoori J. Malha Gowdrr (Con.) 

38. Oiddalorei Sccnivasa Padayachi 

(Con.) 

39. Dkarapwram : A. Senapathi (jroundar 

(Con,) 

40. Dharmapjsri: M. Kandasami Kandar 

(Con.) 

41. Dindigid: M.K. Jamal Mohideen 

(Con.) 

42. Egmore : Anbazhagan (Ind.) 

43. Erodsz V.S. Manickasundaram 

(Con.) 


Deputy Speaker’, B. Bhakthavalhsulu Naidu 

44. Gandarvakottai : Krishna^mi 

Gopalar (Con.) 

45. Gingee\ N. Jangal Reddiar (Ind.) 

46. Gobichetlipalayam ; P.G. Karuthiru- 

man (Con.) 

47. Gudiyattam: V.K. Kothandaramaa 

(CPI) 

48. Gudiyattam (R) : T. Manavalari 

(Cion.) 

49. Gummidipundi \ .Smt. Kamalambu- 

jammal (Con.) 

50. Harbour: U. Krishna Rao (Con.) 

51. Harur: P.M. Munisamy (Joundar 

(Con.) 

52. Harur (R) : M.K. Mariappan (Con.) 

53. Hosur : K. Appavoo Pillai (Ind.) 

54. Jayankondan: Viswanathan (Con.) 

55. Kadambur: Rarnasubbu (Con.) 

56. Kadambur {R) : Sangili (Con.) 

57. Kadayam: D.S. Athimoolam (Ind.) 

58. Kallakierichi : Nataraja Odayar 

(Ind.) 

59. Kallakurichi (R) ; M. Anandan (Imi.) 

60. Kanrkeepuram : G.N. Annadurai 

Mudaliar (Ind.) 

61. Kangc^am: K.G. PalanLsamy 

Goundar (Con.) 

62. Kanyakumari : Ramasami Pillai (Ind.) 

63. Karaikudi : M.A. Mutliiah ChcUiar 

(Con.) 

64. Karur: T.M. Nallaswamy ((Jon.) 

65. Killiyoor: A. Nesarnony (Con.) 

66. Kodaikanal: M. Alagirisamy (Con.) 

67. Koilpalayam : C. Subrainaniam 

(Con.) 

68. Koilpatti: Suppiah Naicker (Ind.) 

69. Krishnagiri : Nagaraja iVIonigar 

(Con.) 

70. Ivulitalai: M. Karunanidhi (Ind.) 

7 1 . Kumbakonam : Sampath (Cion.) 

72. Lalgudi: S. Lazar (Con.) 

73. Madurai Central : V. Sankaran ((Jon.) 

74. Aladurai East : Smt. P.K.R. 

Lakshmikanthani (Con.) 

75. Madurantakam : Venkatasubba Rcddi 

(Ojn.) 

76. Madurantakam (R) : Ellappan (Ind.) 

77. Manamadurai ; R, Chidambara 

Bharathi ((Jon.) 

78. Manapparai : Chiniiaya Kavundar 

(Con.) 

79. Mannargudi : T.S. Swaminatha 

Odayar (Con.) 

80. Mayuram: G. Narayanasami Naidu 

(Con.) 

81. Aiayuram (R) : P. Jayaraj ((Jon.) 
62, Melur: M. Periakaruppan Ambalam 

(Con.) 

B3. Melur (R): P. Kakkan (Con.) 

84. MettupaU^am : Smt. D. Raghupathi 

Devi ((Jon.) 

85. Mettur: Arthanareeswara Goundar 

(Con.) 

86. Mudukulatkur T.L. Sasivama 

Thevar (Ind.) 

87. Mudukidathur (R) : A. Penunai 

(Ind,) 

88. Afurtri: VA* Muthiah (Con.) 
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89. Musiri {R) : T.V. Sannasi ’ (Con.) 

90. Mvlapore : G.R. Ramasamy (Con.) 

91. Nagapattinam \ N.S. Ramalingam 

(Con.) 

92. JVagercoil: Chidambaranatha Nadar 

(Con.) 

93. NalluT', Vedainanickam (Ind.) 

94. Namakkal ; Kolanda Goundar (Con.) 

95. Namakkal (R) : M.P. Fcriasami 

(Con.) 

96. Nambiyur: K.L. Ramaswamy (Con.) 

97. Nangunari M.G. Sankar (Con.) 

98. Nannilam : M.D. Thiagaraja Filial 

(Con.) 

99. Nannilam (7?) : M.G. Muthukumara- 

swamy (Con.) 

100. Nellikuppam: S. Ramaswamy 

Fadayachi (Con.) 

101. Nellikuppam (R) : Thangavelu (Con.) 

102. Nilakkottai'. W.F.A.R. Chandra- 

sekharan (Con.) 

103. Nilakkottai (^) : Smt. A.S. Fonnamal 

(Con.) 

104. Ootacamund: B.K. Linga Gowder 

(Con.) 

105. Ottanchatram : Karuthappa Goundcr 

(Con.) 

106. Padmanahhapuram : Thompson 

Tharmaraj Daniel (Con.) 

107. Palani: LakshmlpathiraJ (Con.) 

108. Palladam : F.S. Chinna Durai (PSP) 

109. Panjapatti: Karunagiri Muthiah 

(Con.) 

110. Papanasam Venkitachala Nattar 

(Con.) 

111. Papanasam (/?) : Subramaniam 

(Con.) 

112. PaTomakudii K. Ramacliandran 

(Ind.) 

113. Pattukkoitai': R. Srinivasa Ayyar 

(Con.) 

114. Pennagaram : Smt. Hemalatha Devi 

(Con.) 

115. Perambalur: Krishnasamy (Con.) 

116. Perambalur (R) : Periannan (Con.) 

117. Perambur: S. Fakkirisami Pillai 

(Ind.) 

118. Perambur {R) \ Smt. Sathiavanimuthu 

(Ind.) 

119. Perundurai: N.K. Palanisami (CPI) 

120. Pollachi: N. Mahalingam (Con.) 

121. Pollachi {R) : K. Ponnian (Con.) 

122. Polur: S.M. Annamalai (Ind.) 

123. Ponneri: Govindaswami Naidu 

(Con.) 

124. Ponneri (R) : T.P. Elumalai (Con.) 

125. Radhapuram: A.V. Thomas (Con.) 

126. Ramanatkapuram : R. Shanmuga 

Rajcswara Sethupati (Ind.) 

127. Ranipet: Chandrasekhara Nayagar 

(Con.) 

128. Rasipuram: A. Raja Goundar (Con.) 

129. Saidapet: Duraiswami Reddiar 

(Con.) 

130. Salem 1: Mariappan (Con.) 

131. Salem II: Rathnavel Gounder (Con.) 

132. SanskarankoU : A.R. Subbiah 

Mudaliar (Con.) 

133. Sankarankoil (/?) : Urkavalan (Con.) 

134. Sankari: K.S. Subramania Goundar 

(Con.) 


135. Sathiamangalam : K. Gopal Koundar 

(Ind.) 

136. Sattangulam : S.B. Adityan (Ind.) 

137. Sattur: K. Kamraj Nadar (Con.) 

130. Sendamangalam : T. Sivagnanam 

Pillai (Con.) 

139. Sholingkur: B. Bakthavathasalu 

Naidu (Con.) 

140. Sirkali : C. Muthiah Pillai (Con.) 

141. Sirkali (/?) : K.B.S. Mani (Con.) 

142. Sivaganga: D. Subramania Rajkumar 

(Ind.) 

143. Sivakasi : S. Ramasami Naidu (Con.) 

144. Sripertmbudur \ M. Baktavatsalam 

(Con.) 

145. Srirangam : K. Vasudcvan (Con.) 

146. Srivaikunlam : A.P.G. Veerabahu 

(Con.) 

147. Srivilliputtur \ R. Krishnasami Naidu 

(Con.) 

148. Srivilliputtur (/2) : A. Chinnasami 

(Con.) 

149. Sulur: Smt. Kulanthai Ammal 

(Con.) 

150. Tanjore: A.Y.S. Farisutha Nadar 

(Con.) 

151. Taramangalam: N.S. Sundararajan 

(Con.) 

152. Tenkasi: K. Sattanatha Karayalar 

(Ind.) 

153. Theni: N.R. Thiagarajan (Con.) 

154. Theni {R) : N.M. Velappan (Con.) 

155. Thiagarayanagar \ K. Vinayakam 

(Con.) 

156. Tkirumangalam : A.V.P. Periavala 

Guruva Reddi (Ind.) 

157. Thirumayam: Ramiah (Con.) 

158. Thirupparankundram : S. Chinna> 

karuppa Thcvar (Con.) 

159. ‘ Tliiruihuraipundi : A. Vcdaratnam 

(Con.) 

160. Thiruthuraipundi (/?) : V. Vcdayyan 

(Con.) 

161. Thousand Lights: A.V.P. Asaithambi 

(Ind.) 

162. Thurinjapuram : M.A. Manickavelu 

(Con.) 

163. Tindivanasn : Veerappa Koundcr 

(Ind.) 

164. Tindivanam (i?) : M. Jagannathan 

(Ind.) 

165. Tiruchendur: M.S. Selvaraj (Con.) 

166. Tiruchengode : T,M. Kaliannan 

(Con.) 

167. Tiruchengode (R) : R. Kandasami 

(Con.) 

168. Tiruckirapalli I: E.P. Mathuram 

(Ind.) 

169. Tiruthirapalli II: M. Kalyana- 

sundaram (CPI) 

170. Tirukoilur: S.A.M. Annamalai 

Odayar (Ind.) 

171. Tirukoilur (R) : Kuppusami (Con.) 

172. Tirukoshtiyur : N.V. Chhokalingam 

(Con.) 

173. ^ Tirunelveli: Smt. Rajathi 

Kunjipatham (Con.) 

174. Tirunelveli (R) : Somasundaram 

(Con.) 

175. Tiruppaitur: R.C. Samanna Goimdar 

(Con.) 
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176. Tiruppur: K.N. Palaiusami (Con.) 

177. Tiruvadanai : Vacant 

178. Tiruvallur: Ekambara Mudali (Con.) 

179. Tiruvallur (R) : Arunachalam (Con.) 

180. Tiruvarmamalai : P.U. Shanmu;?am 

(Inci.) 

181. Tiruvannamatai (/?) : G. Santhanam 

(Incl.) 

182. Tiruvqyar: R. Swaminatha 

Merkondar (Con.) 

183. T. Palur: Subbiah (Con.) 

184. Triplicane: K.S.G. Haja Shareef 

(Con.) 

185. Tutiforin: Ponnusami (Con.) 

186. Udamalpet: S.T. Subbayya Goundar 

(Tnd.) 

187. Uddanapalli: M: Muni Rcddi (Ind.) 

188. UlundurpH-. Kandasami Padayachi 

(Con.) 

189. Unlampatti: P.K. Mookiah Thevar 

(Ind.) 

190. Uthamapalayam : K. Pandiaraj (Con.) 

191. Uttiramerur: V.K. Ramaswamy 

Mudaliar (Ind.) 


192. Vadamadurai : T. Thiruvcnkadasamy 

Naicker (Ind.) 

193. Valauanur: A. Govindasamy 

Nayagar (Ind.) 

194. Vaniyambadi: A.A. Rasheed (Con.) 

195. Vedasandur: Smt. T.S. Soundaram 

Ramachandran (Con.) 

196. Veerapandy: M.R. Kandasamy 

Mudaliar (Con.) 

197. Vellore: M.P. Sarathi (Ind.) 

198. Vilavankod: M. William (Con.) 

199. Villupuram : Sarangapani (Con.) 

200. Vriddhachalam : M. Selvaraj (Ind.) 

201. Wandiwash: Ramachandra Reddy 

(Con.) 

202. Wandiwash (i?) : D. Dasarathan 

(Con.) 

203. Washermanpet : M. Mayandi Nadar 

(Con.) 

204. Tercaudi S. Lakshmana Goundan 

(Con.) 

205. Yercaud {R) : Kulandai Goundan 

(Con.) 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Chairman : P.V. Cherian Deputy Chairman : A.M. Allapichai 


1. 

A.M. Allapichai 

Legislative 

Assembly 

2. 

N. Annamalai Piilai 

)i 

3. 

A.J. Arunachalam 

it 

4. 

R, Venkataraman 

i> 

5. 

V.S. Balasundaram 

a 

6. 

V. Chakkarai Chetty 

a 

7. 

M. Rthirajulu 

a 

8. 

A, Gajapathy Nayagar 

a 

9. 

V. Gurunandan Row 

a 

10. 

T.G. KrLshnamoorthy 

a 

11. 

Mohamed Raza Khan 

a 

12. 

N. Nallesenapathi 



Sarkarai Manradiar 

9i 

13. 

T.M. Narayanaawamy 



Pdlai 

a 

14. 

V.V. Ramaswami 

a 

15. 

A. Subramanyam 

a 

16. 

B.V. Subramanyam 

a 

17. 

A. Chidambara 



Mudaliar 

Local 

Authorities 

18. 

K.M. Desikar 

a 

19. 

T.V. Devaraja Mudaliar 

a 

20. 

Venugopal 

it 

21. 

C. Perumalswami Reddi 

if 

22. 

S.R.P. Ponnuswamy 



Chettiar 

it 

23. 

T. Purushotham 

ft 

24. 

T.S. Sankaraiiaryana 



Piilai 

it 


25. 

S.P. Sivasubramania 



Nadar 

Local 


Authorities 

26. 

A. Snmasundara 



Reddiar 

a 

27. 

M.V. Sudarsanam 



Naidu 

it 

28. 

P.B.K. Thiagaraja 



Reddiar 

it 

29. 

S.V. Kalyanaraman 

it 

30. 

A.K. Masilamani Chettiar 

ti 

31. 

M. Subramania Karalayar 


32. 

Vacant 


33. 

K. Bahubramania Iyer Graduates 

34. 

P.V. Cherian 

if 

35. 

V.K. John 

li 

36. 

A. Lakshmanaswami 



Mudaliar 

it 

37. 

T.V. Sivanandam 

ti 

38. 

A. Sreenivasan 

n 

39. 

John Asirvathan Teachers 

40. 

G. Krishnamoorthy 

a 

41. 

V.R. Ranganathan 

a 

42. 

T.P. Srinivasavaradan 

ti 

43. 

V. Bhashyam Ayyangar Nominated 

44. 

C. Clubwala Jadhav 

a 

45. 

M.R. Guruswami 



Mudaliar 

ti 

46. 

Smt. Jothi Venkatachalam 

it 

47. 

Mohamed Usman 

Ji 

48. 

S. Manjubhashini 

it 

49. 

Ramalingam Piilai 

it 

50. 

O.P. Ramaswami 



Reddiar 

it 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAti^ 

(On Revenue Account) 

{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties . . . . 

170.68 

215.00 

215.00 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

510.95 

604.00 

604.00 

Taxes on Agricultural Income . . 

90.00 

100.00 

107.00 

Estate Duty 

21.02 

22.00 

22.00 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

33.59 

63.63 

Land Revenue (net) 

435.24 

452.53 

486.93 

State Excise Duties . . 

27.14 

30.41 

27.85 

Stamps . , 

341.00 

352.01 

352.81 

Forest 

116.13 

130.46 

92.35 

Registration 

61.26 

68.77 

68.77 

Taxes on Vehicles . . . . . . 

382.22 

445.00 

450.00 

Sales Tax 

1,080. 16 

1,068.07 

880.00 

Other Taxes and Duties 

259.52 

432.20 

626.15 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

107.69 

129.10 

155.37 

Debt Services 

61.81 

373.22 

498.55 

Civil Administration 

1,030.36 

923.00 

1,101. .53 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) . . 

80.39 

69.55 

86.32 

Electricity Schemes (net) 

338.92 

77.94 

— 

Miscellaneous (net) . , 

310.45 

271.34 

/ 236.09 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments . , 

16.72 

8.65 

7.39 

Extraordinary including Community 
Development Projects, NES, and Local 
Development W orks 

206.97 

233.43 

308. 54-*'* 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS . . 

5,798.63* 

6,041.07 

6,390.28 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

424.92 

443 -34 

474.66 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

272.21 

314.98 

280.26 

Debt Services (net) . . 

(_) 52.66 

201.01 

345.78 

General Administration . . . . ' 

456.07 

4(53.93 

434.60 

Administration of Justice .. .. 

125.56 

125.19 

126.53 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . ; 

84.15 

92.21 

92.23 

Police 

500.01 

532.66 

522.04 

Scientific Departments 

3.36 

3.46 

2.91 

Education 

1,142.43 

1,146.88 

1,204.22 

Medical . . . . . . 

402,81 

378.75 

414.85 

Public Health 

72.18 

64.17 

75.52 

Agriculture 

206.28 

228.28 

253.79 

Veterinary 

70.19 

74.27 

80.20 

Co-operation 

170.24 

172.90 

145.59 

Industries and Supplieji 

507.49 

313.45 

486.40 

Aviation 

0.41 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous Departments 

283.60 

329.65 

337.42 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

431.01 

418.42 

471.57 

Electricity Schemes . . 

369.67 

83.30 

— 

Miscellaneous 

384.53 

305.02 

390.81 

Extraordinary including Community Projects, 
NES and l^ocal Development Works 

277.73 

264.37 

236.15 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

6,132.19 

6,036.24 

6,375.54 

SURPLUS (-(-) DEFICIT (— ) ON 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(— )333,56 

(+)4.83 

(+)H.74 


* inciuaes ks. lou lajm expected to accrue Iron 
** Includes additional taxation of |Rj. 120 lakh. 
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MYSORE 

Ar€d\ 74,061 sq. miles Population: 1,94,01,193 Capital: Bangalore 

Principal Language : Kannada 


Governor: His Highness Jaya Chamaraj a Wadiyar 


Ministers 

S. Nijalingappa 


M.P. Patil 
C.M. Poonacha 
H.S. Rudrappa 
T. Mariappa 

R. Channigaramiah 

H.K. Veeranna Gowdli 
V. Venkatappa 
B. Vaikunta Baliga 
R.M, Patil 

Mohamed Ali Mehtab 
Ali 

Deputy Ministers 
Smt. Grace Tucker 
Ramakrishna Hegde 
Veerendra Patil 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Portfolios 

Chief Minister, General Administration, Political, Services, 
High Court, Gold Fields, Planning and Development, 
Co-operation and Sarvodaya. 

Revenue. 

Home, Law and Order, Commerce and Industries. 

Agriculture and Forests. 

Finance, Welfare of Backw^ard Communities and Social 
Welfare. 

l...ocal Sclf-Gov'crnnient, Housing, Town Planning and Wel- 
fare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

Public Works and Electricity. 

Education. 

Labour, Publicity and Information and I.aw. 

Medical and Public Health. 

Excise and Prohibition, Village and Small-scale Industries 
and Rural Industrialisation. 

Education. 

Planning and Development. 

Home and Industries. 


ChieJ Justice 
Puisne Judges 


A dvoeate- General 


Chairnian 

Members 


MYSORE HIGH COURT 
S.R. Das Gupta 

N- Srinivasa Rao, H. Hombe Gowda, M. Sadasivayya, A.R. 
,Somanatha Iyer, K.S. Hegde, A. Narayana Pai, S.S. 
Malimath, Ahmed Ali Khan. 

G.R. Ethirajulu Naidu. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
K.N. Padmanabhaiah 
. , Pampan Gowda, M.K. Appajappa. 


MYSORE LEGlSLiXTJVE ASSEMBLY 


Sfyeaker: S-R. Kanthi Deputy Speaker: L.H. Thimma Bovi 


1. Afzalpur: G. Anna Rao (Con.) 

2. Aland: Chandrasekhar S. Patel 

(Con.) 

3. Alar.d {R) : Ramchandra Veerappa 

(Con.) 

4. Anekal : J.C. Ramaswami Reddy 

(Con.) 

5. Ankola: R.G. Kamat (Con.) 

6. Arkalgud: Puttegowda (Con.) 

7. Arsikere: A.R. Karisiddappa (Ck>n.) 
0. Aihani: J.B. Pawar (Ind.) 

9. Badami: V.H. Patil (Con.) 

10. Bagalkot : B.T. Murnal (Con.) 

U, Bagewadi: Smt. Sushilabai Hu'a- 

dtand Shah (Con.) 


12. Baindur: Y. Manjaya Shetty (Con.) 

13. Bangalore Pfortii: K.V. Byregowda 

(Con.) 

14. Bangalore North (/?) : Y. Ramakrishna 

(Con.) 

15. Bangalore South: A.V. Narasimhared- 

dy (Con.) 

16. Bangalore South (72) : B. Basavalinga- 

ppa (Con.) 

17. Bangarapet: E. Naravana Gowda 

(Ind.) 

18. Bamvanagudi \ 1..S. Vcnkaji Rao 

(Con.) 

19. Belgaum I: V.S. Patil (PWP) 

20. Belgaum It. N.O. Samaji (PWP) 
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21. BelgaumCity: B.R. Sunthankar (Ind.) 

22. Bellary. M. Gangappa (Ind.) 

23. BeluTi B.N. Borannagowda (Con.) 

24. Belur {R) H.K. Siddiah (Con.) 

25. Bethangady : D. Rainavaram Hegade 

(Con.) 

26. Bhadravathi ; D.T. Scetarama Rao 

(Con.) 

27. Bhalki : Balwant Rao (Ind.) 

28. Bhalki {R)i B. Sham Sunder (Ind.J 

29. Bidar : Maqsood Ali Khan (Con.) 

30. Bijapur: B.K. Nagur (Ind.) 

31. Bilgi: R.M. Desai (Con.) 

32. Biligere: G.M- Chinnaswamy (Ind.) 

33. Brahmavar: B. Jagajjecvandas Shetty 

(Con.) 

34. Broadway : Mahmood Shariff (Con.) 

35. Chamarajanagar \ U.M. Madappa 

(PSP) 

36. Chamarajanagar (R) : B. Rachiah 

(Con.) 

37. Chamarajapet : Smt. Lakshmidevi 

Rammanna (Con.) 

38. Chandra iekkarapur a : N. Huchamasthy 

Gpwda (Con.) 

39. Channapatna : B.K. Puttaramiya 

(Ind.) 

40. Chennagiri : Kundur Rudrappa 

(Con.) 

41. Chickballapur : S. Muni Raju (Con.) 

42. Chickballapur (R) : A. Muniyappa 

(Con.) 

43. Chikmagalur: A.M. Basavc Gowda 

(Ind.) 

44. Chikmagalur (R) : L.H. Thimma Bovi 

(Con.) 

45. Chicknaikanahalli : C.K. Rajaiahsetty 

(PSP) 

46. Chickpet : G.E. Hoover (Ind.) 

47. Chikodi : S.D. Kothavale (Con.) 

48. Challakere A. Bheemappa Naik (Con.) 

49. Challakere (R) : T. Hanumaiah 

(Con.) 

50. Chincholi: Veerendra Patil (Con.) 

51. Chintamani T.K. Gangi Reddy 

(Ind.) 

52. Chiialdrug: S. Sivappa (Con.) 

53. Chitaldrug (R) : G. Duggappa (Con.) 

54. Chitapur: Smt. Vijaya Ragliavendcr 

Rao (Con.) 

55. Coondapaor : V. Srinivas Shetty (PSP) 

56. Cubbonpeti V.P. Decnadayalu Naidu 

(Con.) 

57. Davangere: K.T. Jamhanna (PSP) 

58. Deodurg ; B. Sivanna Warad (Con.) 

59. Dharwari M.B. Inamati (Con.) 

60. Dodballapur : T. Siddalingaiya 

(Con.) 

61. Gadag: K.P. Gadag (Con.) 

62. Gandasi: Smt. Dyavanuna (Con.) 

63. Gandhinagar: Smt. Nagarathnamma 

(Con.) 

64. Oangavati: B.V. Desai (Con.) 

65. Gauribidanur i K.H. Venkata Reddy 

(Ind.) 

66. Gokak I: N.A. Karlingannavar 

(Con.) 

67. Gokak il: A.R. Panchagavi (Con.) 

68. Gubbi : CJ. Muckkanappa (Ind.) 

69. Gulbarga : Mohamed Ali Mchtab Ali 

(Con.) 


70. Guledgud: M.R. Pattanashetti 

(Con.) 

71. Gundlupet: Smt. K.S. Nagarathna- 

mma (Ind.) 

72. Hadagalli : M.M. Patccl (Con.) 

73. Hangal: B.R. Palil (Ind.) 

74. Harapanahalli : M.M.J. Sadyojatha- 

ppaiah (PSP) . . 

75. Harapanahalli (R) : M. Danappa (PSP) 

76. Harihar: M. Ramappa (PSP) 

77. Ho.sakote : S.R. Ramaiah (Con.) 

78. Hosakote (R) : Smt. Rukmamamma 

(Con.) 

79. Hassan : K.T. Dasappa (Ind.) 

00, Haveri : Smt. Shiddawa Mailar 
(Con.) 

81. Hebbur: K.L. Narasimhiah (Con.) 

82. Holenarasipur : Y. Vecrappa (PSP) 

83. Honawar: J.II. Sham-^uddin (Con.) 

84. Honnali: H.S. Riidr.appa (Con.) 

85. Honnul: (R) : A.S. Dudhya Naik 

(Con ) 

86. Hosadiiga: K. Kenchappa (PSP) 

87. Hospet: R. Nagan Gowda (Con.) 

88. lltrekeruT'. G.B. Shankar Rao (Con.) 

89. Hiriyur: G. Sivappa (Con.) 

90. Hublii M.R. PaiiJ (Con.) 

91. Hubli City: F.H. Mohsin (Con.) 

92. Hukeri: M.P. Patil (Con.) 

93. Huh-ri (R) : Smt. Champabai 

Bhogale Piraji (Con.) 

94. Hulsur: Madhav Rao (PSP) 

95. Humnabad : Murlidhar Rao (Con.) 

96. Hungund: S.R. Kanthi (Con.) 

97. Hunsur: D. Devaraj Urs (Con.) 

98. Hunsur (R) : N. Rachiah (Con.) 

99. [ndi : M.K. Surpur (Con.) 

100. Jndi (R): J.L. Kabadi (Con.) 

101. Jamkhandi: B.D, Jatti (Con) 

102. Jewargi : S. Sharangowda (Ind.) 

103. Kadur: D.H. Rudrappa (Con.) 

104. Kalghatgi : B. A. Desai (Ind.) 

105. Kalgi: S.R. Patil (Con.) 

106. Kalyani ; Smt. Annappurna Bai 

Ragzise (Con.) 

107. fCanakapura : M. Linge Gowda (PSP) 

108. Kaup: F.X. Denis Pinto (Con.) 

109. Karkal: K.K. Hegdc (Con.) 

110. Karkal {R): Manjappa Ullal (Con.) 

111. Kanvar: S.D. Gaonkar (Con.) 

112. Khanapnr: L.B. Birje (Ind.) 

113. Kolar: D. Abdul Rasheed (Con.) 

114. Kolar Gold Fields: M.G. Narsimhan 

(Ind.) 

115. Kolar Gold Fields (R) : G.M. Armu- 

gham (SGF) 

116. Kollegal: T.P. Boriah (Con.) 

1 17. Kollegal (R) : Smt. Kempamma 

(Con.) 

118. Koppdx M.S. Patil (Con.) 

119. Krishnarajanagar: H.M. GhannsT- 

basappa (Gon.) 

120. Kri\hnarajpet : M.K. Bomme Gowda 
, (Gon.) 

121. Kumta: Smt. V.V. Mirjankar (Gon.) 

122. Kundgol: T.K. Kambli (Con.) 

123. Kunigal: T.N. Mudalagirigowda 

(Gon.) 

124. Kutugoau: Snit. Allum Sumangal- 

lamma (Gon.) 

125. Kushtagi : £. Pundlikappa (Gon.) 
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126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 


Lin^sugur\ Basangowda (Con.) 
Maddur: H.K. Vceranna Gowdh 
(Con.) 

Madhvgiri : Mali Mariappa (Con.) 
Madhugiri (i?) : R. Channigaramiah 
(Con.) 

Magadi : T.D. Maranna (Con.) 
Malavalli: H.V. Vecre Gowda (Con.) 
Mala>'alli [R) : M. Mallikarjuna- 
swamy (Con.) 

MallesivaTam ; T. Parthasarathy 
(Ind.) 

Malur: H.G. Linga Reddy (Con.) 
Mandya'. G.S. Bommegowda (Ind.) 
Mangalore /; B. VaikanCa Baliga 


(Con.) 
Alangalore II : 
Manvi : Smt. 
Alercara : K. 
Molakalmuru : 
Muddebihal : 


Gajanan Pandit (Con.) 
Basavarajcfiwari (Con.) 
Mallappa (Con.) 

S. Nijalingappa (Con.) 
P.G. Sidhanti (Con.) 


Mudhol'. H.B. Shah (Con.) 

Alulhagal : B.L. Narayanaswamy 
(Tnd.) 

Mulbagal (/?) : J. Narayanappa (Con.) 
Mmdargi : C.S, Hulkoti (Con.) 
Mysore’. K. Puttaswarny (Con.) 
Mysore City ; K.S. Suryanarayana 
Rao (Cnn.) 

Mysore City jVorth : A. Mohamed Sait 
(Ind.) 

Nagamangala : T. Mariappa (Con.) 
Nanjangud’. J.B. Mallaradhya 
(PSP) 

Nargund : A.S. Patil (Con.) 
Afavalgand'. R.M. Patil (Con.) 
Aelamangala : Alur Hanuinanthappa 
(Con.) 

Alelamangala (/?) : M. Hanumantha- 


166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 

182, 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 
107. 
188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 


iali (Con.) 198. 

155. Nipani'. B.D. Naik (Ind.) 199. 

156. Pandavapura : B. Chamiah (PSP) 200. 

157. Paliyam'. G. Venkataigowda (Ind.) 

158. Panemangalore : K. Nagappa Alva (Con.) 201. 

159. Parasgad-. S.B. Padaki (Ind.) 202. 

160. Periyapatna: Vacant 203. 

161. Puttur’. K. Venkataramana Gowda 204. 

(Con.) 205. 

162. Puttur {R) : S. Subbay a Naik (Con.) 206. 

163. Ramanagaram : K. Hanumanthaiya 207. 

(Con.) 208. 

164. Ramdurg’. M.S. Pattan (Ind.) 

165. Raibag: V.L. Patil (Ind.) 209. 


Raihag (R) : S.P. Talwalkar (SCF) 
Raichur : Syed Easa (Con.) 

Raichur (i?) : Bhimanna (Con,) 
Ranihermur : K.F. Patil (Con.) 
Ranibennur (R) : Smt. Sambrani 
Yallawwa (Con.) 

Ron : A.J. Doddameti (Con.) 

Sadalga : B.G. Khoy (Ind.) 

Sagar\ D. Mookappa (Con.) 
Sampagaon I: H.V. Koujalgi (Con.) 
Sampagaon II: M.N, Naghnoor 
(Con.) 

Sandur : H. Rayan Goud (Con.) 
Serum : Mallappa Lingappa (Con.) 
Serum {R) : J.P. Sarwesh (Ind.) 
Shahpur: Y. Virupakshappa (Con.) 
Shiggaon: R.C. Patil (Con.) 

Shimoga : Smt. Rathanmma Madhav 
Rao (Con.) 

Shirahatli : Smt. Lcelavati Vcnkatesh 
Magadi (Con.) 

Shoropur: V. Kumar Naik (Con.) 
Sidlaghatta : J. Vcnkatappa (Ind.) 
Sindgi : S.Y. Patil (Con.) 

Sindhanur: B. Basawant Rao (Con.) 
Sira : T. Taregowda (Con.) 

Sira (R) : P. Anjanappa (Con.) 
Siruguppa : B.E. Ramaiah (Con.) 
Sirsi: R.M. Dodmane Hegde (Con.) 
Sravanabelagola : N.G. Narasimhc- 
gowda (PSP) 

Sringeri : K. Manjappa (Con.) 
Srirangapatna : A.G. Chunche 
Gowda (Ind.) 

Surathkal : B.R. Kerkcra (Con.) 
Talikot: K.A. Patil (Ind.) 

Tarikere : T.R. Parameshwaraiah (Con.) 
Thirthahalli : A.R. Badri Narayan 
(Con.) 

Tiptur: K.P. Revanasiddappa (PSP) 
Tikota: C.J, Ambli (Con.) 

T, Narasipur: M. Rajasckhara 
Murthy (Con.) 

Tumkur: G.N. Pnttanna (PSP) .. 
Turuvekere : T. Subramanya (Con.) 
Udipi: U.S. Nayak (PSP) 

ULsoor: Smt. Grace Tucker (Con.) 
Virajpet: G.M. Poonacha (Con.) 
Virupakshipur : S. Kariappa (Con.) 
Tadgir: B. Nadgowda (Ind.) 

Telburga : Shankargowda Alwandi 
(Con.) 

Nominated \ F.W. Corbett 


MYSORE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Chairman ; P. Seetharamaiah Deputy Chairman : K. Kantliappa She tty 


1. B. Hutche Gowda Legislative 

As-iembly 

2. G.K. Mogali 

3. H.C. Boriah 

4. H.M. Gangadhariah 

5. K. Kanthappa Shetty 

6. K.M. Nanjundappa 

7. Manik Rao 

8. M.N. Jois 

9. M.N. Mahanta Devaru 

10. Motenjsar Hegde limmappa 
.Manjappa 

I L Mukunda Mylarappa 


12. M. Velluri Legislative 

Assembly 

13. Narayanappa Venkiah „ 

14. P. Thirumala Gowda „ 

15. Ragha vender Chari „ 

16. S.C. Sooryanarayana Chetty „ 

17. S. Narasapaya ,, 

18. S. Narayana Murthy „ 

19. Smt. S. Veeramma „ 

20. V.S. Timmareddi ,, 

21. V. Vcnkatappa ,, 

22. C.H. Venkataramanappa Local ^ 

Authorities 
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23. D.G. Shaha Local Authoritiea 

24. D, Vcnkataramaiah „ 

25. H.F. Kattimani ,, 

26. J. Dcviah „ 

27. K. Ran.^appa „ 

28. K. Sanjceva Reddy ,, 

29. K.V. Narasappa „ 

30. N.P. Govinda Gowda „ 

31. P. Sitharamiah „ 

32. S.C. Edkc 

33. T.N. Kempa Honnaiah 

34. T. Vcnkataramaniali „ 

35. Y. Dhannappa „ 

36. Vacant „ 

37. Vacant „ 


38. 

A.N. Rama Rao 

Graduatcn 

39. 

G. Veerappa 

f ) 

40. 

M.L. Sreckantiah 


41. 

H.R. Alxlnl GafTar 

Teachers 

42. 

M.G. Mahadcvaswarny 

„ 

43. 

M.P.L. Sasti-y 

11 

44. 

G.H. Vceranna 

Nominated 

45. 

Gorur Ramaswaini Iyengar 

,, 

46. 

L. Rami ah 

91 

47. 

N.A. Aiengar 

11 

48. 

Ruraale Chcnnabasaviah 

V) 

49. 

Syed Ghouse Mohiyuddin 

11 

50. 

'r. Chowdiah 

11 

51. 

Vacant 

19 

52. 

Vacant 

JT 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MYSORE 


(On Revenue Account) 

(/n lakps of rupees) 


• 

Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

102.59 

229.25 

328.61 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax 

412.93 

432.40 

475.30 

Estate Duty 

13.79 

11.35 

10.54 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

, — 

21.40 

40.72 

Land Revenue (net) 

448.88 

411.25 

458.00 

State Excise Duties 

262.34 

281.02 

265.64 

Stamps 

132.74 

149.12 

153.28 

Forest 

330.91 

366.87 

375.33 

Registration 

21.49 

24.69 

25.38 

Taxes on Vehicles 

152.84 

170.00 

186.30 

Sales Tax 

— 

— 

588.59 

Other Taxes and Duties 

484.31 

572-78 

114.70 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works (net) 

7.73 

10.58 

22.52 

Debt Services 

87.66 

155.13 

193.76 

Civil Administration 

1,941.58 

1,836.96 

2,249.04 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

93.40 

87.25 

155.90 

Electricity Schemes 

118.14 

72.81 

— 

Miscellaneous (net) 

110.87 

i 118.89 

148.14 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 
State Governments 

253.24 

I 

678.62 

638.32 

Community Development Projects, 

NES, and Local Development Works 

117.08 

117.08 

119.14 

GRAND TOTAI^REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 

5,092.52 

5,747.45 

6,549.21 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

444.47 

429.01 

475.75 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

97.01 

109.31 

111.72 

Debt Services (net) 

211.57 

310.75 

395. 53 

General Administration 

254. 19 

255,50 

252.00 

Administration of Justice 

78.80 

74.71 

78.91 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OT MYSOBE—{Contd,) 



Budget 

Estimr^teS 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

37.35 

32.27 

34.63 

Police 

. 326.41 

309 94 

309.93 

Ports and Pilotage 

2.03 

2.71 

7.91 

Scieruific Departments 

10 (51 

7.37 

10.61 

Education 

1,046. 8G 

1,015.56 

1,078.26 

Medical 

244 20 

225 30 

269.97 

Public Health 

121 40 

99 76 

144.82 

Agriculture and Rural Development . . 

288.75 

249 75 

337.35 

Veterinary 

70 22 

68 51 

94 22 

Co operation 

64.35 

59 99 

68.38 

Industries and Supplies 

1,511.54 

1,515 44 

1,639.10 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

46.77 

40.06 

52.58 

Improvements 

442.98 

472.10 

557.65 

Electricity Schemes 

173.54 

75.00 

— 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Develop- 

365.55 

375.17 

407.22 

ment Works 

189.91 

189.81 

208.62 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

6,028.51 

5,918.02 

6,335.16 

SURPLUS ( 4-) DEFICIT (— ) ON 




REVENUE AGCOUN^r 

(— )935.99 

(— )170.57 

(H-) 14.05 


ORISSA 


Area: 60,250 sq. miles Population: 1,46,45,946 Capital: Bhubaneswar 

Principal Language : Oriya 


Governor : Y.N. Sukthankar 


Ministers 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Portfolios 


Harekrushna Mahtab 

Lingaraj Fanigrahi 
Satyapriya Mohanty 
Smt. Basantainanjari Debi 


. . Chief Minister, Political, Services and 
Finance. 

. . Home, Law and Education. 

, . Revenue and Excise. 

. . Health, ^cal Self-Government, Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

. . Public Works. 

, . Supply, Transport and Labour. 

. . Industry, Mining and Geology. 

. . Development. 

. , Tribal and Rural Welfare and Commerce. 
River Valley Development, Capital Con- 
struction and Anti-Corruption. 


Sailendra Narayan Bhanj Deo 
Nilamani Routroy 
Dinabandhu Sahu 
Radhanath Rath 
Pabitramohan Pradlian 
Rama Chandra Mardaraj Deb 

Deputy Ministers 

Santanu Kumar Das 
Kumud Chandra Singh 
Bir Bikramaditya Singh Bariha 
Himansu Shekhar Padlu 


Co-operation, Fisheries and Panchayats. 
Transport and Public Relations. 

Tribal and Rural Welfare. 

Agriculture. 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 

Afhwate^Cenerai 


ORISSA HIGH COURT 

. . R.L. Narasimham 

. . S.P. Mahapatra, P.V. Balakrishna Rao, 
G.C. Das, S.B. Barman. 

. . D. Mohanty. 


Chairman 

Members 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
. . S.N. Mahapatra 
.. P.S. Sundaram, H.P. Deb. 
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ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker ; Nilakantha Daa Deputy Speaker : J. Adumani Mangara 


1. Anandpuri Up>endra Jena (GP) 

2. AnanJpur (R) : Birakishore Jena (GP) 

3. An^ul : Kumud Chandra Singh 

(Con.) 

4. Anmd (R) : Narendrakumar Nayak 

(Con.) 

5. Aska: Harihar Dass (CPI) 

6. Athgarh: Radhanath Rath (Con.) 

7. Athmalliki Khetramohan Fanigrahi 

(GP) 

6. Atd: Sailendra Narayan Bhanj Deo 
(Con.) 

9. Bahalda (/?) : Sundar Mohun 
Hemrom (Tnd.) 

10. Baiunga : Praaanna Kumar Dash 

(PSP) 

11. Bauinga (/?) : Panthanan Das (Con.) 

12. Balasore: Rabindramohan Das 

(PSP) 

13. Balikuda: Baikunthanath Mohanty 

(PSP) 

14. Balliguda (/?) ; Lokanath Patra (Con.) 

15. Bangiriposi {R) : Radha Mohan 

Naik (GP) 

16. Bariki: Jogesh Chandra Rout (Con.) 

17. Baramha: Smt. Kanaklata Dcbi (GP) 

18. Barchanai Jaduinoni Mangaraj 

(Con.) 

19. Bargarhx Nikunjabihari Singh (GP) 

20. Bargah (R) : Bahadur Mahanand 

(GP) 

21. Baripada: Harihar Mohanty (PSP) 

22. Baripada (R): Saniai Majhi (Ind.) 

23. Basta : Akshaya Narayan Praiiaraj 

(Con.) 

24. Berhampur : Lingaraj Panigrahi 

(Con.) 

25. Berkampur (R ) : Dandapani Das 

(Con.) 

26. Begunia : Sacyananda Chanipatiray 

(Con.) 

27. Bhndiak : Nityananda Mohapatra 

(Ind.) 

28. Bhanjanagor: Govinda Pradhan 

(CPI) 

29. Bhanjanagar {R) : Suma Naik (CPI) 

30. Bhtilli : Natabar Banchlior (CPI) 

31. Bhau'oni Patna: Chandra Sekitar 

Pradl.an (GP) 

32. Bhawani Patna {R): Karunakar Bhoi 

(GP) 

S3, Bhograi : Durgasankar Das (Con.) 

34. Bhubaneswar: Saiyapriya Mohanty 

(Con.) 

35. Binjharpur : Bankabihari Das (Con.) 

36. Bisra {R)\ Nirmal Munda (Ind.) 

37. Bolangir: Nanda Kishore Miara (GP) 

38. Bolangir {R) : Ramesh Chandra 

Bhoi (GP) 

39. Bonai (R) : Arjun Naik (GP) 

40. Brahmagiri : Padma Charan 

Sainanlsinhar (Con.) 

41. Chamfma : Rajaballava Misra (GP) 

42. Cknmpua (/?) : Gurcliaran Naik (GP) 

43. CtiaT]dbali: Nilamoni Routroy (Con.) 

44. Chartdtmii (R) : Nanadakidiure Jena 

(Con.) 


45. Chatrapiir : Yatiraj Prahara.) (Con.) 

46. Cuttack City: Biren Milra (Con.) 

47. Cuttack Sadar : Rajakrishna Bose 

(Con.) 

48. Cuitrtck Sadar (/?) : Funananda Samal 

49. Duspalln : Kishorc Chandra Deo 

Bhanj (Con.) 

50. Da^palla (7?) : Sridliar Nayak (Con,) 

51. Deogaih: Smt. Jyotimanjari Debi 

(GP) 

52. Deogarh {R) : Jayadev Thakur (GPJ 

53. Dhamnagar : Muralidhar Jena (Con.) 

54. Dhaiamsfda : Madan Mohan 

Patniiik (Con.) 

55. DkiirattLsala (/?) : Mayadhar Sinha 

(Con.) 

56. Dharamgnrh : Birakishore Deo (GP) 

57. Dhnramgarh (/?) ; Janardan Majhi 

(GP) 

58. Dhfnkanal : Shankar Pratap Singhdeo 

Maliindra Bahadur (CiP) 

59. Dhfnkanal (/?) : Kalia Drhuri (GP) 

60. Digapahfindi : Smt. Anangamanjari 

l)f\ i (Cion.) 

61. Digapahandi {R) : Mohan Naik 

(Con.) 

62. Dura : PaLanati Venkata 

Jagannatharao (Con.) 

63. Ersama: I.okanalh Choudhury (CPI) 

64. 6’. Vdiifgiri {R) : Sarangadhar 

Padhan (Con.) 

65. Gunupur : Norasimho Patro (Con.) 

66. Gunupur {R) : Sanyasi Charan 

Pidikaka (Con.) 

67. Ifinjili: Ihundaban Nayak (Con.) 

68. JagafsinghpuT : Nilamani Pradhan 

(Con.) 

69. JagatsinphpuT [R) : Kanduricharn 

Mallick (PSP) 

70. Jnjpur: Gadadliar Dulta (Con.) 

71. JajpuT [R): Santanu Kumar Da* 

(Con.j 

72. Jalesivar : Prasanna Kumar Pal 

(PSP) 

73. Jarsuguda ; Bijayakumar Pani (CoriJ 

74. Jarsuguda (/?) : Manohar Naik (GP) 

75. JuAhipur (R) : Moehiram Tiria (Con.) 

76. Jeypur : Harihar MUra (GP) 

77. Jeypur {R) : Loichano Naiko (GP) 

78. Kakaipur: Mohan Das (CPI) 

79. Kakatpur {R) : Bharat Das (CPI) 

80. Karanjia : Nalin Chandra Bhanja 

Deo (GP) 

81. Kasipur \ Kishorrhandra Deo (GP) 

82. Kasipur {R) : Manik Kai Naik (GP) 

83. Katcrhaga : Purusotam Panda (GP) 

84. Kendrapara : Dinabandhu Sahu 

(Con.) 

85. Kendrapara (R) : PrahaJad Malik 

(Con.) 

86. Keonjhar : Janardan Bhanj Deo (GP) 

87. Keonjhar {R) : Kru^hnachandra 

Mahapatra (Con.) 

88. Khalikote: Narayan Sahu (PSP.) 

89. Khandpara : Harihar Singh Mardaraj 

Bhramarabar Ray (Con.) 
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^ 90. Khatrda : Prannath Patnaik (CPI) 

91. A*. J^agar: Smt, Ratnaprava Devi 

(GP) 

92. Kodala East'. Rama Chandra 

Maradaraj Deb (Con.) 

93. Kodala West : Harihar Das (Con.) 

94. Koraput (A) : Lachuman Pujari 

(GP) 

95. Loisingha : Ram Prasad Misra (GP) 
9G. Malkangiri (i?) : Madkami Gum 

(GP) 

97. J^aivapara : Anup Singh Deo (Con.) 

98. Pfawapara {R) ; Giiasiram Majhi 

(Con.) 

99. Nayagarh : Knishnachandra Singh 

Manadhata (Con.) 

100. Nilgiri \ Nilandiar Das (Con.) 

101. J^owrangpar \ Sadasiba Tiipatliy 

(Con.) 

102. PfowrangpuT (/?) : Harijan Miru 

(Con.) 

103. Onierkoiei Radhakiislina Biswasroy 

(Con.) 

104. Padernpur: Lai Mi trod ay Singh 

Barih.a (Con.) 

105. PadutnbijY [R] : Bir Bikramaditya 

.Sirigii Bariha (Con.) 

106. Padwa : Lakshinana Gondo (GP) 

107. Pal- laiiara Mriityiinjoy Pal (GP) 

108. Parlakemfdi: NalJa Kunnunaikulu 

(Con.) 

109. Pnhmgarh : Ainth'u Salioo (GP) 

110. Patnugarh ( R) : Asharain 15h<ii (GP) 

111. Pat^fna: Loknailj Mi^ra (Ck)ri.) 

112. Piiuilam-. IJimaiisu Shekhar Padhi 

(Gin.) 

113. Phuibani (/?) : Anirudha Dipa (GP) 


114. Pipili: Ram Chandra Patnaik (Con.) 

115. pipili (/?) : Gopinath Bhoi (Con.) 

116. Poltangi (A): Malhi Santa (Con.) 

117. Puri'. Harihara Baiiinipaii (PSP) 

118. Rairangpur (/?) : Hardev T'riya (Ind.) 

119. Rajgnvgpur (7?) : Shanti Prakas Oram 

(Ind.) 

120. Rajnpgar-. Ananta Charan ITripathy 

(G m.) 

121. Ranpuf. Smt. Basantmanjari Dcbi 

(Con.) 

122. Rayaghada (/?) : Kamayya Mandangl 

(Con.) 

123. R. lldnigni (/?) : Ram Bliuya (Con.) 

124. Salcfrir \ Pradiptakishorc Das (P.SP) 

125. Salcpur (R) ; Baidhara Bchera (PSP) 

126. Samhalpur: l.akslimiprasad Misra 

(CLP) 

I 127. Sirnbalpur (R) : Bhikari Ghasi (GP) 

I 128. Sahabndi: Nilakantha Das (Con.) 

I 129. SonepuT \ Ananlaram Nanda (GP) 

I 130. SonepUf {R) : Daulata Gnnda ((3P) 

I 13L Sorn: Hart'krushna Mahtali (Con.) 

I 132. Soro { R) i Chifanya vSrtlii (Con.) 

133. Su'^di’yg'irh: Udit Praiap Shekhar 
i Deo' (GP) 

i 134. Sundngarh {R): Gangadhar Pradhan 

I 

135. Si/rifdii : Bijavananda Patnaik (Con.) 
1!>3. Talibrr: Pabilrainoitan Pradhan 
(On.) 

137. Tirfole: Ni^hrunani Khuntia (PSP) 
1.33. Tifhgarh: Rajcpidra Narayan Singh 
Deo (GP) 

139. Titlagfifk ()?): Achyutanand Maha- 
nand (GP) 

‘ 14(J. Udala {R) i Manmohan Tudu (Con.) 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA 


(On Revenue Account) 

(/n ItjhJis of rw/Vrj) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-53 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPT'S 

Union F^Jicisc Duties 

89 80 

165 18 

237 57 

Taxes on lr?coTrje other than Corporation Tax.. 

236 71 

276 85 

291 46 

Estate Duty . . . - 

10 79 

S 62 

6.08 

Taxes im Railway Fares . . . - 

— 

8 56 

16 29 

Land Revenue (net) . . . . . - 

215 00 

229 32 

224 36 

State Excise Duties 

114 00 

98 87 

117 20 

Stamps 

^ 9 40 

52 91 

53 38 

Forest 

206 31 

236.27 

243 92 

Registration 

12 44 

14 30 

14 30 

Taxes on Vchielrs 

57 50 

58 68 

63 62 

■Other Taxes and Duties 

205.71 

204 81 

178 82 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

8 23 

12 49 

16 20 

Debt Services 

23 89 

29 93 

26 11 

Civil Administration 

166 31 

333 25 

368 97 

Civil Works and Misccllancom Public 

Improvements (net) .. .. .. i 

102 27 

94.08 

118 29 

Miscellaneous (net) 

82 67 

76. 19 

69 09 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

140.04 

367.17 

368 61 

Community Devclopm'’nl Projects, NES, and 
Local Development Works 

108 58 

87 65 

121 28 

Extraordinary 

359 28 

42 01 

216 00 

CRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 

2,189.48 

2,395.94 

2,752.35 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA— (Con^rf). 




Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 


275.00 

203.85 

^ 285.59 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 


38.45 

40.11 

44.49 

Debt Services (net) 


108.93 

138.68 

180.08 

General Administration 


206.00 

209.63 

211.43 

Administration of Justice 


29.64 

28.20 

30.05 

Jails and Convict Settlements 


25.84 

25.94 

29.42 

Police 


165. 13 

169.66 

173.16 

Ports and Pilotage 


1 04 

.07 

.12 

Scicntilic Departments 


28 23 

58.18 

57.92 

Education . . 


315 25 

312.41 

335.47 

Medical 


90 86 

85.78 

91.53 

Public Health 


64. 18 

55.33 

72.28 

Agriculture,. 


118.24 

111.11 

119.14 

Veterinary., 


52.46 

47.55 

56.89 

Co-operation . , . , 


57.04 

42.77 

57.92 

Industries and Supplies 


65.91 

49.50 

49.55 

Aviation 


.53 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous Departments 


171.10 

152.05 

172.33 

Civil Works, Multi-purpose Schemes and 
Miscellaneous Public Improvements 


282.99 

267.00 

274.82 

Miscellaneous 


190.21 

174.42 

194.92 

Extraordinary including Community Projects, 
NES and Loral Development Works 

. . 

219.92 

157.26 

257.27 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 





REVENUE ACCOUNT 

•• 

2,507.03 

2,329.50 

2,694.38 

SURPLUS (-h) DEFICIT (-) ON 





REVENUE ACCOUNT 

• ■ 

(-)317.55 

(-h) 66.44 

(+) 57.97 


PUNJAB 


Area\ 47,062 sq. miles Population-, 1,61,34,890 Capital: Chandigarh 
Principal Languages: Punjabi and Hindi 


Governor ; C.P.N. Singh 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 

Pratap Singh Kairon 

Gopichand Bhargava 

Mohan Lai 
Kartar Singh 

Gian Singh Rarewala 
Amar Nath Vidyalankar . . 


Portfolios 

Chief Minister, General Administration, Law and Order, 
Transport, Anti-Corruption and Integration. 

Planning and Community Projects, Social Welfare, Jails 
and justice. Excise, Taxation and Cottage Industries. 

Finance, Industries, Food and Supplies. 

Revenue, Local Self-Government, Relief and RehabUita^ 
tion and Capital Project. 

Irrigation, Electricity and Panchayats. 

Labour, Labour Co-operatives, Education, Printing and 
Stationery and Langtiage. 
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. Gurbanta Singh 

Birendra Singh 
Surajmal 

Deputy Ministers 
Yashwant Rai 


Smt. Parkash Kaur 

Harbans Lai 

Dalbir Singh 
Banarsi Das 
Partap Singh 


Forests, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Glasses and Agriculture. 

Public Works, Housing, Sports and Games. 

Health, Medical, Consolidation and Go-operation. 


. . AUaciied to the Revenue Minister and the Agriculture and 
Fr)rest Minister : Local Government, Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Glasses, Harijan Welfare. 

. . Attached to the Chief Minister : Health, Medical and 
Social Welfare. 

. . Atlachrd to the Education Minister : Education and 
Publicity. 

. . Attached to the Chief Minister : Community Projects. 
. . Attached to the Finance Minister : Jails, Food and Supplies. 

. . Attached to the Chief Minister : Development of Hilly 
Backward Areas and Forests. 


Chief Justice : 
Puisne Judges : 

A dvo cate- General : 


Chairman : 
Members : 


PUNJAB HIGH GOURF 
, , A. N. Bhandari 

. . G. D. Khosla, D. Falshavv, S. S. Dulat, B. Narain, G.L. 
Chopra, Gurnam LSingh, iMcliar Singh, Ttrk Chand, 
K.L. Gosaiu, S.B. Capoor, R.P. KhosJa, A.N. Grover. 

.. S. M. Sikri 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
. . Ranbir Singh 

. . Hardwari Lai, Bhagat Ram Sharma, Achhra Singh, 
R. S. Maria 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker'. Gurdial Singh Dhilkm Deputy Speaker*, Sarup Singh 


1. Abohari Sahi Ram (JS) 

2. Ajnalai Aciihar Singh Clihina (GPl) 

3. Amhala: Smt. Krishna (Con.) 

4. Ambal,a Cemtonment : Dev Raj Anand 

(Con.) 

5. Ambala City : Abdul Ghaflfar Khan 

(Con.) 

6. Amritsar City Civil Lines i Sarup 

Singh (Con.) 

7. Amritsar City East : Baldev Parkash i 

(JS) 

8. Amritsar Sadar : Waryam Singh 

(Con.) 

9. Amritsar Scalar (72) : Charan Singh 

(Con.) 

10. Amritsar^ City West : Balrarnjidas 

Tandan (JS) 

11. Anandpur: Balu Ram (Con.) 

12. Bahadurgarh : Sri Chand (Con.) 

13. Bamalai Kartar Singh Diwana 

(Con.) 

14. Batala : Gorakh Nath (Con.) 

15. BeOS', Sohan Singh Jalalusman (Con). 

16. Bhagapurana : Gurmit Singh (Con.) 

17. Bhagapurana (R) : Sohan Singh 

(Con.) 

18. Bhatinda : Harbans Lai (Con.) 

19. Bhuvani: Ram Kanwar (Con.) 

20. Butana: Chambal Singh (Con.) 

21. Chandigarh', Niranjan Singh Talib 

(Con.) 

22. Dadrix Attar Singh (JS) 


23. Dadri {R) : Sis Ram (JS) 

24. Dasuya : Kartar Singh (Con.) 

25. Dera Baba Jdanak : Waryam Singh 

(Con.) 

26. Dcra Gopipur: Mehr Singh (Con.) 

27. Dharamsala : Hari Ram (Con.) 

23. DkariwaL : Harbans Singh (Con.) 

29. Dhurii jasdev Singh (Con.) 

30. Dhuri {R) : Jangir Singli (CPI) 

31. P'aridkot: Mehr Singh (Con.) 

32. Eatchabad : Mani Ram Godara 

(Con.) 

33- Fatekf’arh : Joginder Singh (Con.) 

34. Fazilka : Radha Krishan (Con.) 

35. Ferozepur : Kundan Lai Bhandari 

(Con.) 

36. Ferozepur Jhirka : Mohammed Yasin 

Khan (Con.) 

37. Ganaur : Lehri Singh (Con.) 

33. Garhshankar : Bhag Singh Canadian 

(CPI) 

39. Garhshankar {R) : Dasondha Singh 

(Con.) 

40. Gharaunda: Multan Singh (Con.) 

41. Gohanai Bharat Singh (Ind.) 

42. Gohana (/2) : Chajju Ram (Ind.) 

43. Gurdaspur : Prabodh Chander (Con.) 

44. Gurcaspur (R) : Sunder Singh (Con.) 

45. Gwf^flon : Gajraj Singh (Con.) 

46. Guru Har Sahai : Bhaktawar Singh 

(Con.) 

47. Hamirpur: Smt, Sarla Devi (Con.) 
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48. Hamirfmr (R) : Rup Singh (Ind.) 

49. Hansi : Saroop Singh (Con.) 

50. llanri (R) : Dalbir Singh (Con.) 

51. Hasanpt/r: Sumer Singh (Con.) 

52. Hissar Ci^: Balvvant Rai Tayal 

(Con.) 

53. Hissar Sadar : Smt. Sneh Lata (Con.) 

54. Hoshiarpur ; Balbir Singh (Inch) 

55. Hoshiarpur (R) : Karam Chand 

(SCF\ 

56. jagadJirii Amar Nath Vidyalankar 

(Con.) 

57. Jagadhri (/?) : Ram Prakash (Con.) 

58. JagraoTt : Sint. Har Parkaah Kaur 

(Con.) 

59. Jaitu’. Smt. Jagdi;:!! Kaur (Ind.) 

60. Jatusana : Abhai Singh (C^on.) 

61. Jhajjar: Slier Singh (Con.) 

62. Jhajjar {R) \ Phul Singh (CPI) 

63. Jindi Inder Singh (SCF) 

64. Jind (/?): Bh.Tilla Ram (SCF) 

65. Jullundur City North -East : Lai Chand 

Sabharwal (JS) 

66. Jullundur City South- IVest i Jagat 

Narain (Ind.) 

67. Kailhal : Smt. Om Prabha Jain 

(Con.) 

68. Kiilanaur : Nanhu Ram (Con.) 

69. iCangra : Arnar Nath (Con.) 

70. Kapurihala-. Harnam Singh (Con.) 

71. Karnali Ram Piara (Con.) 

72. Kartarpur: Karam Singh ‘Kirf 

(Con.) 

73. Kartarpur (R) : Gurbar.ta Singh 

(Con.) 

74. Khalra : Gurwaryam Singh (Ind.) 

75. Kulai Jit Ram (Con.) 

76. Kitlu : Raghbir Singh (Con.) 

77. Ludhiana City : Lajpat Rai (JS) 

78. Ludhiana North ; Mar Bhagwari 

Maudg'il (Con.) 

79. Ludhiana South : Ram Dayal Singh. 

(Con.) 

80. Majitha : Smt. Parkash Kaur (Con.) 

81. Aiclerkotla'. Chanda .Singh (Con.) 
62. Alalouti Prakash Singh (Con.) 

83. Malout (R) : Teja Singh (Con.) 

84. Mansa : llarcharan Singh (Con.) 

85. Alansa (/?) : Kirpal Singh (Con.) 

86. Aloga : Jagraj Singh (Con.) 

87. Alohindergarh : Nihal Singh (Con.) 

88. Afukerian : Ralla Ram (Con.) 

89. Atuknian (R) : Guran Das (Con.) 

90. Afuktsar: Harcharan Singh (Con.) 

91. Nahhai Balwant Singh (Con.) 

92. Nakodt^: Umrao Singh (Con.) 

93. Nakodar {R) : Sant Ram (Con.) 

94. Naraingarh : Sadhu Ram (Con.) 

95. Naraingarh (R) : Roshan Lai (Con.) 

96. Namatd : Devki Nandan (JS) 

97. Nawanshahr: Harguranand Singh 

(Con.) 

98. Nawanshahr (72) : Jagat Ram (Con) 

99. Nuh : Abdul Ghani (Con.) 


100. Nurmahai: Darbara Singh (Con.) 

101. Nurfmr: Ram Chandra (Con.) 

102. Pakka Kalani Inder Singh Lehrl 

(Con.) 

103. Pakka Kalan (/2) : Dhanna Singb 

Guldian (Con.) 

104. Palampur: Partap Singh (Con.) 

105. Palwal : Gurudult (Con.) 

106. Palwal (/?) : Bhule Ram (Con.) 

107. Panipati Parma Nand (Con.) 

108. Pataiidi: Mohan Lai (Con.) 

109. Pathankot : Bhagirath Lai (Con.) 

110. Patiala-. Vacant 

111. Patti-. Narain Singh Shahbazpuri 

(Con.) 

112. Pekwa-. Jagdish Chander (Con.) 

113. Phagwara: Hans Raj Shamia (Con.) 

114. Phiilaur: IJdham Singh (Con.) 

115. Phul: Ram Nath Seth (Con.) 

116. Curjdri: Bhag Singh (SCF) 

117. Rai: Hukam Singh (CPI) 

118. Raikot: Pal Singh Romi (Con.) 

119. Raikot {R) ; Bhag Singh (Con.) 

120. Rajaund: Bam Ram (SCF) 

121. Rajpura: Prem Singh Prem (Con.) 

122. Rermri : Smt. Sumitra Devi (Con.) 

123. Rohtak: Mangal Sen (JS) 

121. Rupar: Sadhu Singh (Ind.) 

125. R 'par {R) : Praiap Singh (C*on.) 

126. Sapdon : Sri Krishna (Con.) 

‘ 127. Samana: Bhupendcr Singh Mann 
(Con.) 

128. Samana{R) : Harchand Singh (Con.) 

129. Samhhiilka : Dharam Singh Ralhi 

(Incl.) 

130. San^pla: Suraj Bhan (Ind.) 

131. Samrala {R) : Jagir Singh (Con.) 

132. Samrala: Ajmer Singh (Con.) 

133. Sangrur: Rajindcr Singh (Ojn.) 

134. Sarkali: Pratap Singh Kairon (Con.) 

135. Sadkaura: Dev Datt Puri (Con.) 

136. Simla: Muni Lai (PSP) 

137. Sirhind : Gian Singh Rarcwala 

(Con.) 

138. Sirhind (/f) : Mihan Singh Gill (Con.) 

139. Sirsa: Ram Dayal (Ind.) 

140. Sirsa (/?) : Kesra Ram (Con.) 

141. Sonepat: Sri Ram Sharma (Con.) 

142. iS'ri Cdbindpur: Gurbachan Singh 

Bajwa (Con.) 

143. Sidtanpur: Atma Singh (Con.) 

144. Sunnam : Mahenh Ind# Singh (Ind.) 

145. Sunam (/2) ; Pritam Singh Sahoke 

(Con.) 

146. Tam Tarani Gurdial Singh Dhillon 

(Con.) 

147. Tam Taran (/2) : Niranjan Singh 

(Con.) 

148. Thanesar: Banarsi Dass (Con.) 

149. Thanesar (R) : Ram Singh (Con.) 
*150. Tohana: Surajmal (Con.) 

151. Tosham: Chander Bhan (Ind.) 

152. Una: Ram Krishan (CPI) 

153. Z^ra : Gurdit Singh (Om.) 

154. J^ira {R) : Smt. Jaswant Kaur (ConJ 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
C^sirman : Kapoor Singh Deputy Chairman : Bashir-ud-Din, 


1. Autar Singh Legislative 

As.scmbly 

2. A.G. Bali 

3. Balwant Rai Ahluwalia „ 

4. Des Raj „ 

5. Gopichand Bhargava „ 

6. Gurbaksh Singh „ 

7. Gurdit Singh „ 

8. Hans Raj Kapur „ 

9. Harinder Singh „ 

10. Kapoor Singh „ 

1 1 . Kartar Singh „ 

12. Kishori Lai Sethi „ 

13. Mohan L.al „ 

14. Milkhi Ram „ 

15. Sahib Ram „ 

16. Sant Ram ,, 

17. Teja Singh Namdhari „ 

18. Yashpaul ,, 

19. Birendra Singh Local 

AuLhoritics 

20. Darbari Lai Gupta „ 


21. Gulab Singh Local Authorities 

22. Gurbaksh Singh 

23. Hari Singh 

24. Raguvir S ican Sharma 

25. Naginder Singh 

26. Premsukh Dass 

27. Sagar Dina Nath 

28. Tek Chand 

29. Smt. ria Ram Ahooja 
30- Ram Chandra 

31. Suraj Bhan 

32. Ciiaman Lai 

33. Gurcharan Singh 

34. Ude Singh 

35. Smt. Balwant Kaur 

36. Bashir- ud-Din 

37. Smt. V.G, Bhan 

38. Mohan 

39. Ram Dhan Sharma 

40. Surja Ram 

41. Jodh Singh Bhai 

42. Yashwanl Rai 


*» 

Graduated 

)> 

ti 

Teachers 

99 

19 

Nominated 

•> 

5* 

»« 

99 

99 

9 * 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB 


(On Revenue Account) 

{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimatej 

1938-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

92.05 

195.56 

351.95 

Taxes on Income other dian Corporaticwi Tax. . 

254.51 

310 86 

326.35 

Estate Duty 

10.82 

12 13 

12.13 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

39 01 

74 21 

Land Revenue (net) 

391.30 

378 73 

434 44 

State Excise Duties 

523.98 

525 87 

492 . 40 

Stamps .. .. 

110.01 

129.83 

140.41 

Forest . . . . . . ■ . 

58.49 

64.49 

72.33 

Registration . . ... 

27.54 

31 66 

31.66 

Taxes on Vehicles 

60 86 

64.25 

61 83 

Other Taxes and Duties 

640.03 

706.37 

556.64 

Irrigation) Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

1 175.24 

189.70 

172 83 

Debt Services . . . . . . 

1 91.53 

96 86 

101.59 

Civil Administration 

1 388 78 

422 62 

588 96 

Civil Works 

1 84.87 

54 60 

108 19 

Multi-purpose River Schemes 

I 436.32 

392.89 

523 87 

Electricity Schemes (net) 

72.09 

76.81 

66 19 

Miscellaneous 

270.24 

2l’9.28 

287.52 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
Between Central and State Governments 

173.49 

234.06 

237.59 

Community Development Projects, NES and 
Local Development Works 

86 85 

67.00 

89 80 

Extiaordinaiy 

100.00 

MO 

50.00 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

4,049.20 

4,223.68 

4,780.89 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB— (Conr</.) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . , 

402.37 

362.97 

402.80 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

163.90 

107.93 

130.94 

Debt Services (net) 

24.61 

79 40 

90.09 

General Administration 

277.10 

268 03 

314.19 

Administration of Justice 

72.57 

63.75 

70.00 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

57.72 

53.08 

58 53 

Police 

421 26 

437.67 

451 08 

Scientific Departments 

1 91 

1.77 

1.89 

Education . . 

810.40 

745.06 

1,092 16 

Medical 

205 46 

179 81 

229.52 

Public Health 

80 29 

72 70 

111.47 

Agriculture 

135.42 

1 107.53 

120 80 

Veterinary . . 

60 84 

1 54 95 

61.66 

Co-operation 

65.71 ! 

1 58 66 

62.44 

Industries . . 

131 16 

i 67.50 

86 71 

Miscellaneous Departments 

21.16 j 

1 18.51 

17.79 

Civil Works, Multi-purpose River Schemes 
and Miscellaneous Public Improvements 

707.37 

1 

657 81 

930.57 

Electricity Schemes . . . . . . * 

44.23 

44.89 

48.12 

Miscellaneous 

480,23 

427.34 

504.94 

Extraordinary, including Community Projects, 
NES and Local Development Works 

165.96 

156.11 

203.56 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT 

4,329.67 

3,965.47 

4,989.26 

SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON 


1 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(^200.47 

(+)258.21 

(— )208.37 


RAJASTHAN 

Area\ 1,32,098 sq. miles Population', 1,59,70,774 Capital: Jaipur 
Principal Languages: Rajasthani and Hindi 


Governor : Gurmukh Nilial Singh 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 

Mohan Lai Sukhadia 


Haribhau Upadhyaya 


Ramkishore Vyas 


Damodarlal Vyaj 
Badri Prasad Gupta 


Portfolios 

, . Chief Minister, General Administration, 
Appointments, Planning and Develop- 
ment, Education (excluding basic). 
Industries, Mines and Community 
Projects. 

. , Finance, Excise, Taxation, Basic Education, 
Khadi and Village Industries and Social 
Welfare. 

, . Home, Law and Legal Remembrancer’s 
Office, Judiciary, Irrigation, Power and 
Public Relations. 

. . Revenue, Devasthan, Relief and Rehabili- 
tation and Famine Relief. 

. . Local Self-Government, Stationery and 
Government Presses, Legislative Assembly, 
Elections, Medical, FockI, Civil Supplies 
and Labour. 
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Nathuram Mirdha Agriculture, Co-operation, Forests, Public 

Works and Transport. 

Deputy Ministers 
Sampat Ram 
Bhikha Bhai 
Poonam Ghand 
Rikhabchand Dhariwal 
Daulat Ram 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 

Aduor.ale-Gencral 


Chairman 

Members 


RAJASTHAN HIGH COURT 

. . K N. Wanchoo 

.. K.Ti. Bapna, J.S. Ranawat, 

K.K. Sliarnia, j).S. l^avc, 

l.N. Modi, D.M. Bhandari, J. Narayan, 

. . G,G. Kasliwal 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

. . M.M. Varma 
. . L.L. Joslii, R.K, Tilak. 


RAJASTHAN I.EGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker : Ram Niwas Mirdha 


1. Abir. Daly)at Siniyh (Ind.) 

2. Ahore: Madlio Siniyh (Con.) 

3. Ajmer City East : Mahcndra Singh 

Pawar (Ind.) 

4. Ajmer City West : Arjan Das (Ind.) 

5. Akkra : Sarnpalraj (Con.) 

<). Akkra {R) : Bhairon J..al (Ccjii.) 

7. Alwar : Chhotu Singh (Con.) 

B. Amber : Sahdeo (Cion.) 

9. Amber (R) : Ilari Sliankar Sidhant 
Shastri (Con.) 

10. Asind: Jai Singh Ranawat (Con.) 

11. Aspur: Bhogi Lai Pandya (Con.) 

12. Bagidnrci (R) : Nalluirain (Con.) 

13. Rairaihi NIukti l.al Modi (Ind.) 

14. Bali : Moli (Ind.) 

15. Btdi {R)i 13e\va (Con.) 

lb. Balotrai Anopc Singh (RRP) 

17, Baloira (R) : RawaL (Con.) 

!8. Bandikui: Bisharnbhar Nath Joshi 
(Con.) 

49. Banera: Tcj Mai (Con.) 

20. Bansur : Badri Prasad Gupta (Con.) 

21. Banswarc (/?) : Mogji (Ind.) 

22. Baran: Dalip Singh (Con.) 

23. Baran (R) : Smt. Anandi Devi (Con.) 

24. Bari : Suhedar Singh (Con.) 

25. Barrner : Tan Singh (RRP) 

26. Bayana : Sribhan Singh (Con.) 

27. Bayana (R) : Gordhan Singh (Con.) 

28. Beawar : Brij Mohan Lai Sharma 

(Con.) 

29. Begun' Sugan Chand (Cion.) 

30. Behror: Ghander Singh (Ind.) 

31. Bkaratpur: Hoti Lai (Ind.) 

32. Bhilwara : Smt. Kami a Bai (Con.) 

33. Bhim ; Fateh Singh (Ind.) 

34. Bikaner City : Murlidhar Vyas 

35. Bilara : Bhairon Singh (Con.) 

36. Bundii Sajjan Singh (Con.) 

S7. Chhabra: Daya Krishna (JS) 


Deputy Speaker : Niranjannath Acharya 


I 38. Chhabra (R) : Dhanna Lai Harit 
j (Con.) 

i 39. Chittorgarh : Lai Singh Saktawat 
‘ (Con.) 

! 40, Chohtan: Yah Mohammed (Con.) 

I 41. Ckiru: Molian Singh (Ind.) 
j 42. Churn (A*) : Rewata (Con.) 

I 43. Dag’, llarishchandra (Cion.) 

: 44. Dag (A) : Ramchandra (Con.) 

I 45. Danin Rayngarlf. Madan Singh 
I (RRP) 

i 46. Dau.sn’. Ram Dh.an (Con.) 

47. Dausn {R) : Gajja (Ind.) 

! 48. Deedwana : Motilal Chandhury 

i (Ctm.) 

I 49. Dceg : Jugal Kishore Clhaturvedi 
I (Clon.j 

I 50. Degnna: Smt. Gauri Puniya (Con.) 
I 51. R)holf‘ur: Biuiadur Singh (Ct)ii.) 
i 52. Dudu: Narendra Singh (RRP) 

1 53. Dudu (A) : Ladu Chamar (RRP) 

! 54. Dungargarh ; Daidat R.ain (Con.) 

j 55. Dungarpur {R) : Balmiikand (Ind.) 

56. I'afchpur: AVjdid Ghafl'ar Khan 

(Con.) 

57. Gangcifntr: Ridhi Chand (Ind.) 

58. Gangnpur (A) ; Prithi Raj (Ind.) 

59. Ganganagar: Dev Nath (Con.) 

60. Ghaiol: Harideo Joshi (Cion.) 

61. Gogunda (A) : I.axman (Cun.) 

62. Ouda Afalani : Ramdhaii (Con.) 

63. Gudha : Shiv Nath Singh (Con.) 

64. Hanumangarh : Sheopat Singh (Ind.) 

65. Hawamahal : Ramkishore N^’yas 

(Con.) 

66. Hindoli ; Bhanwarlal (Con.) 

67. Hindoli (A) : Modulal (Con.) 

68. Jaisnlmer: Hukam Singh (Ind.) 

69. Jalore : Narpat Singh (RRP) 

70. Jalore (A) : Hansiya (RRP) 

7 1 . Jamwa Ramgarh : Doongasi Daas 

(Ind.) 
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72. Jomion Rttm^arh (72) i Ram Lai 
Baiisiwal (^jn.) 

73» Joyal : Manak Chant! (Con.) 

74. Jhalrapatan ; Gajcndra Singh (Con.) 

75. Jhunjhunu: Narottain Lai Joshi 

(Con.) 

76. Jodhpur City I: Anp.iid Singh (Con.) 

77. Jodhpur Ci^ //: Barkatullah Khan 

(Con.) 

78. Johri Bazar : Satiah Chandra Agarwal 

(JS) 

79. Kama ; Nathi Singh (Ind.) 

80. Kapasin : Bhawani Sh anker (Con.) 

81. Kapasin (/2) : Jai Cband (Con.) 

82. Karanpur: Smi, Satwant Kaur (Con.) 

83. Kdraulii Brijcndrapal (Ind.) 

84. Karauli (/?): Umcd l^al (Con.) 

85. Kekri ; Hari Bhau Upadhyaya (Con.) 

86. Kekri (/?) : Ilazari (Con.) 

87. Khajchi'. Veno (ind.) 

88. Kharchi (/2) : Manroop (Tnd.) ! 

B9. Khetri ; Sl.Li Ram Ola (Con.) 

90. Khetri {R) : Mahadeo Prasad Nanka 

(( on.) 

91. Kishangarh: Purshottam Lai (Con.) 

92. Kishanpole: Smt. Chandra Kala 

(Con.) 

93. Kotah : Rarncshwar Dayal (Con.) 

94. Kotpvtli: Ram Karan Singh (JS) 

95. Kumbhalgarh : Shri Manohar (Con.) 

96. Kushalgarh (72) : Heera (Ind.) 

97. Lachmangarh : Bhola Nalh (Con.) 

98. Lachmangarh (72) : Gokul Chand 

(Con.) 

99. L^hmaagarh : Kishan Singh (Con.) 

100. Ladnu: Ram Niwas Mirdha (Con.) 

101. Lalsot: Prabhu Lai (RRP) 

102. Lalsot (72) ; Nadm 1-al (RRP) 

103. Ltini : Poonam Chand (Con.) 

104. Lunkaransar: Bhimscn (Con.) 

105. Mahwa: Tika Ram Paliwal (Con). 

106. Makwa (72) : Gopi Sahai (Con.) 

107. Mclpura : Damotlar Lai Vyas (Con.) 

108. Mandal : Shivcharan Dass (RRP) 

109. Mandat (R) : Kalu (RRP) 

110. Mandalgarh: Ganapati Lai Verma 

(Con.) 

111. Mandawa: Lachhu Ram (CPI) 

112. Masuda: Narain Singh (Con.) 

113. Mavli: Janardhan Rai (Con.) 

114. AIerta\ Gopal Lai (Con.) 

115. Kagaur: Nathuram Mirdha (Con.) 

116. Nasirahad: Jwala Prasad (Con.) 

117. Kathdwara: Kishan Lai (Con.) 

118. Nawalgarh: Sri Ram (Ind.) 

119. Nawanx Kishanlal Shah (Con.) 

120. NasLan (72) : Jclh Mai (Con.) 

121. Afeem-Ka-Thana\ Gyan Chand Modi 

(Con.) 


122. Keem-Ka-Thana (72): Narayan Lai 

(Con.) 

123. Kimbahera’. Niwas 5iharda (Con.) 

124. Nohar’. Ram Kishan (Ind.) 

125. Nohar (72) : Dharampal (Con.) 

126. Nokhai Girdhari Lai (Ind.) 

127. Nol^ka (72) ; Roopa Ram (Ind.) 

128. Osian : Parsh Ram (Con.) 

129. Palix Mool Chand (Con.) 

130. Pkalnsia : Vidy.'isagar (Con.) 

131. Phalodix Kesari Singh (RRP) 

132. Phalodi (72): Siiraj Mai (RRP) 

133. Pkulnai P,K. Choudhari (Con.) 

134. Pipalda: RIkhab Chand Dhariwal 

(Con.) 

135. Pipalda (7?) : Ram Narayan (JS) 

136. Pilanix Smt. Siiinitra (Con.) 

137. Pralapgarhi Amritlal Payak (Con.) 

138. Pratapgarh (72) : Amra (Con.) 

139. Pushkar : Srnt. Prabha (Con.) 

140. Raipur \ Shanker 1^1 (Con.) 

141. Raisinghnagar \ Chuni Lai (Con.) 

142. Rajgarh: Raghubir Singh (RRP) 

143. Rajakhera : Mahendra Singh (Ind.) 
H4. Riijsamcndx Niranjan Nath (Con.) 

145. Ramgarh'. Smt. Ganga Devi (Con.) 

146. Raniwata : Mangal Singh (RRP) 

147. Ratangarhx Kishna (Ind.) 

143. Ratangarh {R) : Sri Kishan (Con.) 

149. Sagwiira (72) ; Bhika Bliai (Con.) 

150. Salumber: Sohanial (Con.) 

151. Salumber (72): Phoola (Con.) 

152. Sartchore: Lakshmi Chand (RRP) 

153. Sarada (72) : Devil al (Con.) 

154. Sarda-Shahar: Chandan Mai Baid 

(Con.) 

155. Sawai Aladhopur: Abid Ali (Con.) 

156. Sawai Aladhopur (72) : Mangi Lai 

(Con.) 

157. Shahpura : Ram Prasad Ladha (Con.) 
150. Shahpura {R) : Kana (Con.) 

159. Sikarx Jagdish Prasad (JS) 

160. Singrawet'. Ramdeo Singh (Con.) 

161. Sirohi: Mohabbatsingh (Con.) 

162. Sirohi (72): Veerka (Ind.) 

163. Sojatx Tcja Ram (Con.) 

164. Sri Madhopurx Bhairon Singh (JS) 

165. Sujangarh : Smt. Shanno Devi (Ind.) 

166. Suratgark : Rajaram (Con.) 

167. Tijara x Ghasi Ram Yadav (Con.) 

168. Tijara (72) : Sampat Ram (Con.) 

169. Tonk : Narain Singh (Con.) 

170. Tonk (72) ; Laloo Ram (Con.) 

171. Udaipur X Mohan Lai Sukhadia (Con.) 

172. Uniara x Sardar Singh (RRP) 

173. Vallabhnagar X Gulabsingh (Con.) 

174. Vallabhnagar (72) : Hari Pras^ (Con.) 

175. Weir: Mansingh (Ind.) 

176. Weir (72): Tej Pal (Con.) 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF RAJASTHAN 

(On Revenue Account) 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 
Taxes on Income other than Corpora- 
tion Tax 
Estate Duty 

Taxes on Railway Fares 
].and Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 

7 axes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 
Civil Administration 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State 
Governments 

Community Development Projects, 

NES, and Local Development VV^orks ! 
Extraordinary 


GIU>tND TOTAL-REVENUE REGEII>TS| 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration 
AdminislTation of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture and Rural Development . . 

Veterinary 

Co-oi^eration 

Industries and Supplies 

Aviation 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Civil Works, Multipurpose Schemes 
and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements . . 

Electricity Schemes 
Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Development 
Works 


GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE 
ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 


SURPLUS ( -k) DEFICIT (— ) ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 


liudgei 

Estimates 

1957-58 


231 02 ! 
9.00 ! 

667.00 
295 00 
71 00 
69 98 
6 50 
62.00 


303.00 I 

i 

64 38 ! 
66 00 i 
400.52 ! 


2,938 33 


59.64 
119.70 
223 07 
45 59 
30 76 
359 96 
18 25 
601 28 
216 03 
68 72 
89 23 
40 81 
29 50 
80 67 
.30 
108.32 


250.60 
13 83 
226.68 


3,218.94 


(^)280.61 


{Jn lakhs of 

~Revwt:d liudget 

Estimates Estimates 

1957-58 1958-59 


304 00 
9 02 
32 56 
625 00 
330 00 
78 00 
70 00 
8.50 
65.00 


45,73 
70 00 
368.61 


3,0( i 9.40 


59 61 
112 88 
241 42 
46 03 
30 26 
370 00 
17.78 
601.45 
203 07 
74 95 
77 48 
40 80 
22 11 
55.27 I 


211.73 
10 91 
262.61 


3,225.32 


326 00 
9.13 
61 95 
620 00 
320 00 
82 24 
74.50 
9 50 
68 (K) 
262.90 
7.10 

75.79 

88.23 

449.21 

74.45 

124.76 


3,393.91 


61.06 
303 00 
223.95 
48.75 
30.60 
393 00 
19 82 
655.54 
227.30 
102 83 
95.95 
54.38 
31 50 
64.40 


3,374.41 


(— )155.92 ! (4-) 19-50 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Area: 1,13,423 sq. miles Population'. 6^32,15,742 Capital'. Lucknow 

Principal Language : Hindi 


Governor'. V.V. Giri 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 

Sampurnanand 

Ilukam Singh Visen 

Girdhari Lai 
Charan Singh 
Ali Zahcer 

Kamalapati Tripathi 
Vichitra Narain Sharma 
Jugal Kishore 
Mohanlal Gautam 

Ministers of State 
Mangla Prasad 
Muzaffar Hussain 
Rarn Murti 
Sila Ram 

Deputy Aiinisters 
Jagmohan Singh Negi 
Lakshmi Raman Acharya 
Rauf J afri 
Kailash Prakash 

Parmatma Naiid Singh 
Jawaharlal Rohalgi 

Srnt. Prakashvati Sood 

Sultan Alam Khan 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
Krijia Shanker 
Baldeo Singh Arya 

Dharam Singh 

Ram Swamp Yadav 

Istafa Hussain 

H. N. Bahuguna 

Shanti Prapanna 

Raj Behari Singh 
Mahabir Singh 


Portfolios 

.. Chief Minister, General Administration, 
Planning and Industries 

. . Health, Relief and Rehabilitation and 
Power 

. . Public Works 
. . Revenue and Finance 

, . Justice, Food and Civil Supplies and 
Forests. 

. . Home, Education and Information. 

. . Local Self-Government 
. . Labour and Social Welfare 
. . Go-operation and Agriculture 


. . Legislative AfTaii-s and Harijan Welfare 
. , Social Security 
,, Irrigation 

. , Stamps, Registration, Excise and Transport 


. . Attached to the Chief Minister 
.. Att?i.chcd to the Minister of Justice 
. . Attached to the Minister of Finance 

. . Attached to the Minister of Education, 
Home and Infoi-mation 

- . Attached to the Minister of Revenue 

. . Attached to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Health 

. . Attached to the Minister for labour and 

Social Welfare 

■e 

. . Attached to the Chief Minister 


. . Attached to the Chief Minister 

. . Attached to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Health 

. . Attached to the Minister of Finance and 
Power 

. . Attached to the Minister for Local Self- 
Government 

. . Attached to the Minister of Home and 
Education 

. . Attached to the Minister for Labour and 
Social Welfare 

. . Attached to the Minister for Harijan 
Welfare 

. . Attached to the Chief Minister 

. . Attached to the Minister for Public World 
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ALI^\HABAD HIGH COURT 
Chief Justice O.H. Mootham 

Puisne Judges R. Dayal, M.C. Desai, V. Bharj^ava, 

R.N. Guriu, N. Beg, B. Mukhnrji, M.L. 
Chaturvedi, H,P. Asrhana, D.N. Roy, 
B.R. JaiTic , A.N- Mulla, R.K. Ghaiidhry, 
S-N. Sahai, V.ll. Bhargava, Palram 
Upadhya, V.G. Oak, A.P. Srivastava, 
J.K. Tandon, J. Sahai, B. Dayal, J.N. 
Takru, B.N, NigaiTi. 

Advocate-General Kanhaiya Lai Misra 

PUBLifc SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman T.P. Bhalla 

Members Radha Krishna, S.N.M. Tripathi, Giriab 

Chandra. 

UTI’AR PRADESH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker : A.G. Kher Deputy Speaker : R.N. Tripathi 


1. Affolgarh: Allahux (Tnd.) 

2. Agota ; Jagbir Singh (PSP) 

3. Agra City I : Adi Ram Singhal (Con.) 

4. Asira City II (P) ; Ainbesh Chhatrapati 

\Cun.) 

Agra City //: Dcokinandan Vibhav 
(Con.) 

6. Ahraura: Raj Narain (Con.) 

7. Akbarpuri Balwan Singh (Ind.) 

8. Akbarpur: Devi Pra.sad (Ind.) 

9. Akbarpur (7?) : Smt. Ram Rati Devi 

(Con.) 

10. Allahabad City South : Kalyan Chandra 

Mohiley (PSP) 

11. Allahabad City North: Kailash Narain 

Gupta (Con.) 

12. Aliganj : Bhup Kishorc (Ind.) 

13. Aligarh: Anant Ram Verma (Con.) 

14. Almora : Govind Singh (JS) 

13. Amethi: Rama Kant Singh (Con.) 

16. Amroha: Ram Kumar (Ind.) 

17. Amsin Madan Gopal (Con.) 

18. Anupshahr: Vacant 

19. Anupshahr {R) : Dharam Singh (Con.) 

20. Aonla: Nawal Kishore (Con.) 

21. Atheha: Smt, Amola Devi (Con.) 

22. Atrauli : Nek Ram Sharma (Con.) 

23. Atraulia ; Padmakar (PSP) 

24. Auraiya: Bhajan Lai (Ind.) 

25. Auraiya (R) : Shukh Lai (Con.) 

26. Azarngarh : Bisram (PSP) 

27. Baberu : Ram Sanehi Bhartiya (Con.) 

28. Bachhrawan : Chandrika Prasad 

(Con.) 

29. Baclthrawan (R) ' Rameshwar Prasad 

(Con.) 

30. Badrinath : Ghansyam (Ind.) 

31. Bah: Mahendra Ripudaman Singh 

(Ind.) 

32. Baghpat: Raphubir Singh (Con.) 

33. Bohraich South : Birendra Bikram 

Singh (Ind.) 

34. Bohraich North: Zargham Haider 

(PSP) 

35. Bahfri : Ram Murti (Con.) 

36. Bahioi : Budhi Singh (PSP) 

37. BaUiax Gauri Shanker (PSP) 


33. Balrampur : Din Dyal Kanin (Con.) 

39. Balrampur {R) : Dashrath Prasad (JS) 

40. Barsali : Ramesh Chand (Con.) 

41. Bareilly Carttonmcnt : Mohammad 

Husain (Con.) 

42. Bareilly City: Jagdish Saran Agarwal 

(Con.) 

43. Bara Banhi (7?) ; Natha Ram (Ind.) 
4*1-. Bara Banki: Bhagwad Prasad (Ind.) 

45. Barainisa: Abdul Sami (Con.) 

46. Bara it : Dipankar Acharya ^(Ind.) 

47. Basti ; Udai Shankar (Con.) 

48. Bansi l\/est: Ram Lakhan Misra 

(Con.) 

49. Banda : Phalwan Singh (Con.) 

50. Banganga IVest : Prabhoc Dayal 

(Con.) 

51. Banganga East: Mohd. Sulaiman 

(Con.) 

52. Bansi East: Obaidur Rahman 

(Con.) 

53. Bansi East (72) : Sohan Lai Dhusiya 

54. Bansgaon : Ganesh Prasad (Con.) 

55. Bansgaon {R) : Sri Jasoda (Con.) 

56 Bansdik West : Sheo Mangal Singh 

(Con.) 

57. Bansdih East : Ram Lachhan (Con.) 

58. Bhagwant Nagar: Bhagwati Singh 

Visharad (PSP) 

59. Bharlhana (R) : Ghasi Ram (Con.) 

60. Bhartkana : Mcharban Singh (Con.) 

61. Bkanwapar: Bhagwati Prasad (Con.) 

62. Bhawan : Ghayur Ali Khan (PSP) 

63. Bhitauli : Vishal Singh (Con.) 

64. Bhngnipwr: Ram Saroop (Ind.) 

65. Bkongaon : Ganesh Chandra (Con.) 

66. Bhojpur : Awdhcsh Chandra Singh 

(Con,) 

67. Bijnor: Smt. Chandrawati (Con.) 

68. Bikapur West (72) : Narain Das (Con.) 

69. Bikapur West : Brij Basi Lai (Con.) 

70. Bikapur East : Avadhesh Pratap 

Singh (Ind.) 

71. Bilgram: Chandra Plas Misra (Con.) 

72. Binaikpuri Abdul Rauf Lari (Ind.) 

73. Biswan : Surcsh Prakash Singh 

(Con.) 
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74. Biswan (i?) : Gancshi Lai (Con.) 

75. BUari: Jagdish Narain (Con,) 

76. Bilnri {k): Mahi Lai (Con,) 

77. Bilhaur ; Smt. Drij Rani l)evi (Con.) 

78. Bilhaur (R) : Murli Dhar (Con.) 

79. Bidhima: Gajcndr:^ Singh (PSP) 

■80. Bisauli (/?) : Krsho Ram (Con.) 

8L Bisauli: Shiv Raj Singh (Con.) 

82. Bisnlfwr {R) : B(“han l.al (F*SP) 

83. Bisalpur : Munrndra Pal Singh (PSP) 

84. Bhojifmra : BaVjoo Ram (Con.) 

85. Budaurt-. Tika Ram (Ind.) 

86. BudJiana : Vacant 

87. BuUvidshahr : Raghuraj Singh (PSP) 

88. Chail {R): Gokul IVasad (Con.) 

69. Choil : Sycd Muzaflar Hasan (Con.) 

90. Chandauli : Kainlapaii Tripathi 

(Con.) 

91. Chandauli {R) : Ram I^akhan (Con.) 

92. Chandfmr: Nardcw Singh (Ind.) 

93. Charda : Hamid UUali Khan (Con.) 

94. Chhala: Ramhct Singh (Con.) 

95. Chhiiramau : Kotwal Singh Bhadoria 

(PSP) 

96. Cfullufjar: Smt. Kailashpati (Con.) 

97. CiLwwr : Raj Kvimar (Con.) 

98. Dfuiri : Srru. Satya VVati (Con.) 

99. Dalmau: Sliro Shankrr Singh (Ind.) 

100. Danpur : Mohan Singli (Con.) 

101. Dama'. Mahmood Ali Khan (Con.) 

102. Dalaiianj : Harish Ciiandra Singh 

(C^on.) 

103. Dehai'. Himmat Singh (J.S) 

104. Dernput \ Shiva Ram (Con.) 

105. De<ibond\ Yashpal Singh (Ind.) 

106. Deaband (R) : Hardrva (Con.) 

107. Dehra Duni Brij Bhuahan Saran 

(Con.) 

108. Denpraya^: Smt. Vinay La.Knii (Con.) 

109. Deoria North : Mohammad Faruq 

Cliisti (Con.) 

110. Deoria South : Deep Narain (Con.) 

111. Dhampur: Khub Singh (Con.) 

112. Dhampur {R) ’■ Girdhari 1^1 (Con.) 

113. Dhaurehra: Jagannath Prasad (PSP) 

114. Domariaganj South : Balcshwari 

Prasad Singh (Ind.) 

115. Drmaria^mj North’. Smt. Rajendra 

Kishori (Con.) 

116. Duaba: Ram Nath Pathak (Con.) 

117. Etah : Ganga Prasad (Ind.) 

118. Etawah: Bhuvanesh Bhushan (JS) 

119. Eimadpur (/?) ; Ganga Dhar (Con.) 

120. Etmadpur’. Ram Singh (Ind.) 

121. Eaizabad: Madan Mohan (Con.) 

122. Eakharpur [R) : Smt. Dulara Devi 

(Con ) 

123. Eakharpur: Partab Bahadur Singh 

(Ind.) 

124. Faridpur : Nathu Singh (Con.) 

125. Faridpur (/?) : Sunder Lai (Con.) 

126. Earrukhabad: Ram Kishan (Con.) 

127. Fatehabad: Lakshmi Narain Bansal 

(Con.) 

128. Eat^hpur: Sheoraj Bali Singh (Con.) 

129. EaUhpur {R) : Smt. Sukhrani (Con.) 

130. Fatehfiur Sikri : Swami \ isheshwara- 

nand (PSP) 

13L Eirozabad \ Jagannath Lahari (Ind.) 

132. Gansa Salan : Jagmohan Singh (Con.) 

133. Gangiti’. Shri Ntwas (Con.) 


134. Garo^: Lachman Rao Kadam 

(Con.) 

135. Gadwara : Nageshwar Prasad (Con.) 

136. Ghatarnpur (/?) : Jwala Prasad (Con.) 

137. Ghatarnpur: Brij Bciiari Mchrotra 

(Con.) 

138. Ghaziabad: Teja Singh (Con.) 

139. Ghazipur: Pabbar Ram (CPI) 

140. Gkiror: Jaideo Singh (PSP) 

141. Ghnsi: Jharldiande Rai (CPI) 

142. Goverdhan: Jugal Kishorc (Con.) 

143. Gonda North : Ram Abhilakli (JS; 

144. Gonda South: Ragho Ram (Ind.) 

145. Gonda SouLh {R) : Ganga Prasad 
: (Con.) 

146. Gondwa : Rajendra Singh (JS) 

1'17. Gopalpur: Tvlukti Nath (Con.) 

148. Gorakhpur: hstafa liiLssain (Con.) 

149. Guitnattr: Jamuna Singh (PSP) 

150. Gyanpitr: Ik^chan Ram Gupta (Con.) 

151. Gyanpur {R) : Vecluin Ram (Con.) 

152. Ifaidergarh : Jang Bahadur (Ind.) 

153. Haidergarh (/i) : Bajrang Behari Lai 

(Ind.) 

154. Ilamirpur: Surendra Diitt Bajpai 

(Con.) 

155. Hapur: Lutf x\li Khan (C-on.) 

156. Ihpur {R) : Veer Sen (Con.) 

157. Hardoi (/?) : Bulaqi Ram (Con.) 

15B. Ilardoi: Mahesh Singh (Con.) 

159. IJardwor: Shanti Prapanna Sharma 

(Con.) 

160. Ilarora: Jai Gopal (Con.) 

16 1. Harora (A') : Smt. Shakuntala Devi 

(Con.) 

162. Harraiya IVest : Ran Bahadur (Con.) 

163. Jiarraiya East: Sita Ram Shukla 

(Con.) 

164. fiasanganj (/?) ; Bfiikha Lai (GPI) 

165. Ha.sanganj : Sajiwan ],al (GPI) 

166. IJasanpur: Jagdi.sh Pra.sad (Con.) 

1G7. Hasanpur (A) : SukJian Lai (Con.) 

168. hlastinapuT : Bishiimbar Singh (Con.) 

169. Hata: Surya Bali (Con.) 

170. IJathras: Nand Kumar Deo 

Vashishta (Con.) 

171. Hatkras (A) : Hardayal Singh (Con.) 

172. Iglas: V^acant 

173. Ikaiina (/f) : Ra,j Kishorc (Con.) 

174. Ikauna: Shco Saran Lai (Con.) 

175. Islamnao^ar: Kailash Kumar Singh 

(ConJ 

176. Issavli: Gaya Bux (JS) 

177. Jalalabad: Hardayal Singh (Ind,) 

178. Jalaun: Govind Narain "I^iwari (PSP) 

179. Jalesar {R) : Chiranji Lai (Con.) 

180. Jalrsar : Raghuvir Singh (PSP) 

181. Jamaur: Dev Narain Bharti (Ind.) 

182. Jansath : Ahmad Baksh (Con.) 

183. Jansath (A) : Ram Daas (Con.) 

184. Jasrana : Ram Swarup (Con.) 

185. Jaswant Na^ar: Abhe Ram (Ind.) 

186. Jaunpur: Yadvendra Dutt Dubey 

(JS) 

187. Jawlapttr: Said Ahmad (Con.) 

188. Jhansi : Atmaram Govind Kher 

(Con.) 

189. Kadipur: Kashi Prasad (Con.) 

190. Kadipur {R) : Shankar (Con.) 

191. Kaimganj: Sultan Aiam Khan 

(Con.) “ 
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• i92. Kaisargani : Hukum Singh (Gon.) 
193. Kalpi (li): Gharib Das (PSP) 

J94. Kalpi'. Virendra Shah Ju Dicro (Ind.) 
195. Konch: Chitlar Singh (Con. "I 

396. Kannauj {R) : Dwatika (PSP) 

197. Kanrumj : Hori Lai (PSP) 

198. Kanpur City / : Uina Shankar Sliukla 

(Con.) 

199. Kanpur City //: Brahma Datt Dixit 

(Qm.) 

200. Kanfmr City III : S.A. Tlasan (Con.) 

201. Kanpur City IV: S.G. Datia (Cnn.) 

202. Kanpur Ciiy V: Jawaharlal Rohatgi 

(Con.) 

203. Kanpur Rural : Moti Lai (Ind.) 

204. Kanih: Jilrndra Pratap .Singh (Con.) 

205. Kantit: Azi/. Imam (Con.) 

206. Kantit {R) : Ram Kisun (Con.) 

207. Karanda : Biswanath Singh Gautam 

(Con.) 

200. Karthftna : Smt. Karaal Kiirnari 
Goindi (Con.) 

209. Knrhal: Nathu Singh (PSP) 

210. KarUal [R): Uarn Din (P.SP) 

211. Kanvi: _jai*pat Singh (Con.) 

212. f 'arwi (/v) : Smt. Sia Dulari (Con.) 

213. Kashipur: l^akshman Dali (Con.) 

214. Ka.sganj: Kali C'iiaran (Con.) 

215. Kasivar Raja: Raj Bthari Singh 

(Con.) 

216. Kasivar Sarkari: Raj Narain Singh 

(Ind.) 

217. Kaiehar: Loknath (Om.) 

218. Kedarnatk: Narcndra Singh (Con.) 

219. Kerakat (R) : Ram Sairijhaw-an 

(Con.) 

220. Krrdkat : I/.jl Bahadur Singh (C>in.) 

221. Kolana: Charan Singh (Qm.) 

222. Kewai : Mahabir Prasad Shukia 

(Con.) 

223. Khaga: Basdfx? (Con.) 

224. Khairabad : Tembrcshwari Prasad 

225. Khahni’arh : Sri Krishna Dull Paliwal 

(Ind.) 

226. Khatdabud: \n‘rendra Verma (Con.) 

227. Khatilahad {R) : Smt. Gcnda Devi 

(Con.) 

228. Khalilahad: Raja Ram Shetrma 

(Ckin.) 

229. Khajuha : Shabbir Hasan (Con.) 

230. Khcra Bqjehra : Room Singh (Ind.) 

231. Kheri\ Sheo Prasad Nagar (PSP) 

232. Khurja (/?) : Gopali (Ind.) 

233. Khurja: Cl atiar Singh (Ind.) 

234. Kishanpur {R) \ Jagrshwar (Con.) 

235. KRhanpur: Raghunath Saliai (Con.) 

236. Kithore [R) : Hari Singh (Con.) 

237. Kithore: Smt. Sharda 19cvi (Con.) 

238. Koil {R) : Ram Prasad Deshmukh 

(Con.) 

239. Koil : Mohanlal Gautam (Con.) 

240. Kolaslah: Udal (CPI) 

241. Konhdaur: Ruknuddin Khan (Con.) 

242. KopofMt: Maiidhaia (Con.) 

243. Kopaganj : M.A. LaiifNowani (Con.) 

244. Kwvia (/i?) : Gaya Prasad (Ind.) 

245. Kurtda: Nand Ram (Ind.) 

246. Laharpur: Pratap Bhan Prakash 

Singh (Ind.) 

247. Lalitpwr : Ram Nath Khcra (Ind.) 


248. Lalitpur (R) : Gajju Ram (Con.) 

249. Laiganj : Tcj Bahadur (Ind.) 

250. Laiganj {R) ; Dhani Ram (Con.) 

251. Lambhua: Smt. Prabhavati Devi 

(Con.) 

252. Lansdowne: Ram Prasad (Con.) 

253. Lucknow Cantonment (R) : Basant I..a] 

(Con.) 

254. Luchicw Cantonment : Shiam Manohar 

Misra (Con.) 

255. Lucknow City Central : Mahavir 

Prasad Srivast.ava (Con.) 

255. Lucknow City East: Triloki Singh 
(PSP) 

257. Luchiow City [Vest : Ali Zaheer 

(Con. ) 

258. Aiachhiiishahr : Raufjafri (Con.) 

259. Aiaghar : Keshbhan (Con.) 

260. Mahadna: Baldco Singh (Ind.) 

261. Mohaith: Kamta Prasad Vidyarthi 

(Con.) 

262- Mahoba : Brij Gopal (Con.) 

263. Alahoba [R) : Mohan Lai (Con.) 

264. Malurrnjnanj : Amar Nath (Ind.) 

26)5. /vKihatajiianj (/?) : Duryrvlhan (Tnd.) 
266. Afahul (/I'j : Mr.rli Dhar (Con.) 

2(»7. Alahul : iLim llachan (Con.) 

268. AlahnU : Dhnnusii Dhari (Con.) 

269. Aiainpuri: Maikha’i Singh (JS.) 

270. Aialihabad : Ram Pal I'rivctli (Cm.) 

271. A/lanirnm: Kcsliav Pandoy (Con.) 

272. A'ianjkanpur {R) : Jawahar J^il (Con.) 

273. Alanjhanpur : Ilf'mv'aLi Nandan 

Bahuguna (Con.) 

274. AIan}:apur: Raghvendra Pratap 

Singh (Ind.) 

275. Mot : I.akiilimi Raman Acliarya 

(Con.) 

276. Mu! {R) : Shyam Lai (Om.) 

277. Mathura: Sri Nath (Con.) 

278. Aiariahii: Smt. 4'ara Devi (Con.) 

279. Alau : Sudama Prasad Goswami 

(Con.) 

280. Alau iR) : Smt. Beni Bai (Con.) 

281. Aiaudaha: Vacant 

232. Alcerut Cantonment : Smt. Prakashvati 
Sond (Con.) 

283. Meerut City: Kaila.sh Prakash (Con.) 

284. Afeja {R) : Jokhai (Con.) 

285. Aleja : Manga.’ a Prasad (Con.) 

286. Alirzapur : Amresh Chand (Cnn.) 

287. Aiisrildi : Avdht'sh Kumar (Ind.) 

288. Aiisrikh {R): M(K)lchand (Ind.) 

289. Modioogat : Vichitra Naram 

Shamia (Ccjn.) 

290. Aioghal’iarai : Shyam Lai (Con.) 

291. Aioharnmadahad (R) : Raghubir (CPI) 

292. Adohammadabad : Bijai Sharkar Singh 

(Con.) 

293. Mohammadabad Gohna : Chandrajit 

(CPI) 

294. Mohammadabad Gohrta {R) : Nath Ji 

(Con.) 

295. Adohmadi : Jagdish Narain Datt 

Singh (JS) 

296. Mofmndi {R) : Mana Lai (JS) 

297. Mohanlalganj (/J) : Khayali Ram 

(PSP) 

293. Mohanlalgemj : Ram Saran Yadava 
(PSP) 

299, Maradabad City : HuUmuddin (Ind.) 
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300* Moradabad Rural: Khaman Singh 
(Ind.) 

301. Mmsocrie,’. Gulab Singh (Ind.) 

302. Aluzqjfarabad : Mahmvul Ali Khan 

((.:on.) 

303. AhizaJjarnagaT : Dwarka Prasad 

(Con.) 

304. Mifsnfirkhana : Gur Prasad Singh 

(Con.) 

305. A1 u.uifirkhana [R) : Ram Bali (Ind.) 

30(). Krlpa Shankar (Con.) 

307. A^'n^cir {R) ; Ram Lai (Ckm.) 

300. JVnown: Cinvind Sahai (Con.) 

309. J\faimtal : ISlaravaii Datt Tewari 

(PSP) 

310. Aaji'hnbad: Hafiz Alohd. Ibrahim 

(Con.) 

311. AhA ur : Data Ram ( Con . ) 

312. Alanpara: liiidhi Lai (Ind.) 

313. Naii'^arfi: Mathura Prasad (Con.) 

314. Naraini: Gopi Krishna Azad (Con.) 

315. Natthupur: Ram Sunder (PSP) 

31G. Nawnbyanj : Sheoraj Bahadur (PSP) 

317. A'idhpur: Shanisul Islam (Con.) 

318. Pfiji^hasan: Surat Bahadur Shah (PSP) 

319. Jsfizamabad: Chandra Bali Brahm- 

chari (Con.) 

320. Padrauna .North : Chandradco (Con.) 

321. Padrauna East: Genda Singh (PSP) 

322. Padrauna Souih : Ramayan (PSP) 

323. Padrauna lVe\t . Brij Naraiii (PSP) 

324. Paharapur: Lachhmi Narain (Ind.) 

325. Pali: Hari Har Bakhsh Singh (Con.) 

326. PartabganJ (R) : Babu Lai Kushmesh 

(Con.) 

327. PartabganJ: Srnt. Bindumati Devi 

(Con.) 

328. Patti. (R) : Ram Kinkar (Con.) 

329. Patti : Harkesh Bahadur (Con.) 

330. Pauri : Chandar Singh (Con.) 

331. Pharenda West: Gauri Ram (Con.) 

332. Pharenda East: Dwarika Prasad 

(Con.) 

333. Phulpur (R) : Siikhi Ram Bhartiya 

(Con.) 

334. Phulpur : Shiv Murti (Con.) 

335. Powayan (R) : Kamlc (Ind.) 

336. Powayan: Surendra Singh (Ind.) 

337. Pilibhit \ Niranjan Singh (Con.) 

338. Piparaich ; Achhaiber (Con.) 

339. Piparaich (/?) : Ram Surat (Con.) 

340. Pitlwragarh (^) : Khushi Ram (Con.) 

341. Pithoragarh: Narendra Singh (Con.) 

342. Pratapgarh Norik ; Ramdhar Tewari 

(Con.) 

343. Pratapgarh South : Bhagwati Prasad 

(Con.) 

344. Purwa: Parmeshwardin Verma 

(Ind.) 

345. Roe Bareli Nmth : Jamuna Prasad 

(JS) 

346. Rampur: Aslam Khan (Ind.) 

347. Ranikhel South : Vacant 

348. Ranikhet North : Hari Datt (Con.) 

349. Rath: Doogar Singh (Con.) 

350. Rari : Ram Lakhan Singh (Con.) 

351. Basra: Ganga Prasad Singh (Con.) 

352. Rasta (/2) : Ram Ratan (Con.) 

353. Rawain : Jayander Singh Bisht (Con.) 

354. Robertsgonj : Anand Brahma Shah 

(JS) 


355. Rohertsgqnji (/?) : Shobh Nath (JS) 

356. RoKha : Wasi Naqvi (Con.) 

357. Roorkee: Din Dayal Shastri (Con.) 

358. Rudauli: Mukut Behari Lai (JS) 

359. Sadabad : Tika Ram (Ind.) 

360. Sadullahnagar : Raghurain Tcj 

Bahadur Singh (Ind.) 

361. Saftpur{R): Mulla (CPI) 

362. Sappur: Sheo Gopal (Ind.) 

363. Stigri : Indra Bhushan (Ind.) 

364. Saharanpur: Mansurul Nabi (Con.) 

365. Saha.^wan : Ulfat Singh (Ind.) 

366. Sahawar : Tirmal Singh (Con.) 

367. Saidpur : Atrna (Con.) 

368. Salempur West: Ugrasen (Ind.) 

369. Salempur Smith ; Shc'o Bachan (Con.) 

370. Salempur East : Ayodhya Prasad Ary a 

(Con.) 

371. Salon: Smt. Sunita Chauhan (Con.) 

372. Salon {R) : Ram Prasad (Con.) 

373. Sambknl : Mahmood Husain Khan 

(Ind.) 

374. Sandila ; Mohan Lai Verma (PSP) 

375. Sandila (R) : Shambhoo Dayal (PSP) 

376. Sardhana : Fateh Singh (Con.) 

377. Sardhana {R) : Sahayak Ramji Lal 

(Con.) 

378. Sareni': Guptar Singh (Con.) 

379. Sarju : Smt, Sarswati Devi (Con.) 

380. Shadiabad: Jamuna (PSP) 

381. Shadiabad {R) : Dev Ram (Con.) 

382. Shahabad \R) : Kanhaiya Lal I3al- 

niiki (Con,) 

383. Shahabad : Smt. Vidya Vali Bajpai 

(Con.) 

384. Shahabad (7?) : Baldeo Singh Arya 

(Con.) 

385. Shahabad ; Kalyan Rai (Con.) 

386. Shahganj : Shripal Singh (Ind.) 

337. Shahganj [R) : Mata Prasad (Con.) 

388. Shahjahanpur ; Ashfaq Ali (Ind.) 

389. Shamsabad: Rajcndra Singh Yadav 

(PSP) 

390. Sheopur : Smt. Sajjan Devi Mahnot 

(Con.) 

391. Shikarpu^ (/?) : Badam Singh (Con.) 

392. Shikarpur: Rajendra Datt (Con.) 

393. Shikohabad: Layaq Singh (Ind.) 

394. Siana: Inaza Husain (Con.) 

395. Sidauli : Tarachand ^faheshwari 

(Con.) 

396. Sidauli (R) : Baiju Ram (Con.) 

397. Sidhuwa Jobna : Raj Deo (Con.) 

398. Sidhuwa Jobna (72) : Sheo Prasad 

(Con.) 

399. Sikandra Rao : Malkhan Singh (Con.) 

400. Sikandrabad : Ram Chandra Vikal 

(Con.) 

401. Sikandarpur: Jagan Nath (Con.) 

402- Silhat : Ram|i Sahai (Con.) 

403. Silha* (R) : Sita Ram (Con.) 

404. Sirauli: Vaidya DharamDalt (Con.) 

405. Sirhpura : Chhotey Lal Paliwal (Con.) 

406. Sitapur: Harish Chandra (Con.) 
^7. Srinagar (72): Chhedi Lal (PSP) 
^8. Srinagar : Bansi Dhar (PSP) 

409. Saraon West : Parmanand Sinha 

(Con.) 

410. Saraon East: Sangram Singh (Con.) 

411. Suar Tanda: Mahmood Ali Khan 

(Con.) 
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412. Sultanpur: Kucr Krishna (Con.) 

413. Surhurpur: Ram Narain Tripathi 

(Ind.) 

414. Tappalz Deo Datta Singh (Con.) 

415. Tanakpur: Pratap Singh (PSP) 

416. Tanda : Jai Ram Varma (Con.) 

417. Tanda {R) : Sukhram (Con.) 

418. Tarabganj: Sitla Prasad (Con.) 

419. Tehri: Surat Chand (Con.) 

420. Thakurdwara : Kishan Singh (Con.) 

421. Tilhar: Dalak Ram (Ind.) 

422. Tilpur : Madan (Ind.) 


423. Tulshi/mr : Dharampal Singh ( JS) 

424. Ujhani: Sri Krishan Goyal (Con ) 

425. Unnao : Khazan Singh (PSP) 

426. Usekat : Mobarak Ali Khan (Ind.) 

427. Utraula: Ali Jarrar Jafry (Con.) 

428. Varanasi City Soath'. Sampumanand 

(Con.) 

429. Varanasi City North : Mohammad 

Abdussamad (Con.) 

430. Z^mania : Bashist Narain Sharma 

(Con,) 

431. Nominated: A.C. Grice 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


31. 

32. 

33. 


34. 


Ajoy Kumar Basu Legislative 

Assembly 

Balak Ram V’aish „ 

Badri Prasad Kacker ,, 

Chandra Bhal „ 

Kedar Nath Khetan ,, 

Khushal Singh ,, 

Krishna Chandra Joshi ,, 

Guru Narain „ 

Mahabir Singh ,, 

Lalta Pra.sad Sonakar „ 

Malifuz Ahmed Kidwai „ 

Pratap Chandra Azad ,, 

Prithvi Nath 

Puran Chand Vidyalankar „ 

Ram Nandan Singh „ 

Ram Narain Pandc ,, 

Rana Shiv Ambar Singh „ 

Smt. Said Jalian Begum Makhfi „ 
Smt. Savitri Shyam „ 

Smt. Shanti Devi „ 

Smt. Shanti Devi Agarwal „ 

Shyam Sunder Lai 
Uma Shankar Singh 
Viswanath 
Abdul Majid Babu 

Abdul Shakur Najmi 
Bansidhar Shukla 
Brijlal Verman 
Indra Singh Nayal 
Jagannath Acharya 
Jagdish Chandra Verma 
Jamilur Rahman Kidwai 
Lallu Ram Dwivedi 
Lai Suresh Singh 


Madan Molian Lai Local Authorities 
Mahmood Aslam Khan „ 

Narottam Das Tandon „ 

Nizamuddin 
Pannalal Gupta 

Parmatmanand Singh „ 

Peetambar Das „ 

Prabhu Narain Singh „ 

Prasidh Narain Anand ,, 

Prem Chandra Sharma ,, 

Ram Ghulam „ 

Ram Lakhan ,, 

Ram Kishore Rastogi ,, 

Tclu Ram ,, 

Brijendra Swamp Graduates 

Ishwari Prasad „ 

Nirmal Chandra Chaturvedi „ 
Pushkar Nath Bhat „ 

Siva Prasad Sinha „ 

Virendra Swamp „ 

Hridaya Narayan Singh Teachers- 
Kanhaiya Lai Gupta ,, 

Shivkumar Lai Srivastava ,, 

Piare Lai Srivastva „ 

Shanti Swamp Agarwala ,, 

Shyam Behari Viragi „ 

Ambika Prasad Bajpai Nominated' 

B.B. Bhatia „ 

Hayatullah Ansari ,, 

Indra Singh „ 

Jagdish Chandra Diksliit „ 

Smt. Mahadevi Verma ,, : 

M J. Mukerjea ,, 

Sabhapati Upadhyaya ,, 

Syed Mohammed Naseer „ 

Smt. Tata Agarwal „ 

Uma Nath Bali „ . 

Vijay 


UTTAR PRADESH LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Chairman : Chandra Bhal Deputy Chairman : Nizamuddin 


35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
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71. 

72. 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF UTTAR PRADESH 


(On Revenue Account) 

(In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Union Excise Duties 

346.14 

460.04 

1,145.23 

Taxes on Income other than Corpora- 




tion Tax 

1,003.43 

1,237.04 

1,327.23 

Estate Duty 

36.62 

36.62 

36.62 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

— 

97.55 

184.79 

Land Revenue (net) 

2,120.07 

2,014.46 

2,112.59 

State Excise Duties 

487.82 

515.05 

504.40 

Stamps 

280.00 

290.00 

290.00 

Forest 

444.67 

462 . 14 

482.33 

Registration ■ 

28.28 

48.35 

53.30 

Taxes on Vehicles 

118.80 

135.80 

138.00 

Other Taxes and Duties 

1,685.50 

1,806.67 

1,303.19 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 




and Drainage Works (net) 

267.97 

179.37 

241.50 

Debt Services 

71.14 

87.12 

73.16 

Civil Administration 

1,719.69 

1,539.87 

1,619.01 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 




Improvements (net) 

116.32 

96.30 

2.56.73 

Electricity Schemes (net) 

88.14 

87.52 

107.84 

Miscellaneous (net) 

231.79 

247.46 

270.22 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 

.27 

.27 

.27 

Adjustments between Central and 




State Governments 




Community Development Projects, 




NES, and Ixical Development Works 

335.72 

339.79 

393.67 

Extraordinary 

284.08 

304.11 

282.84 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE 




RECEIFFS 

9,666.45 

9,985.53 

10,822.92 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue 

1,045.26 

1,018.68 

1,118.32 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 




Navigation, Embankment and 




Drainage Works 

540.59 

474.46 

505.45 

Debt Services (net) 

922.45 

646.80 

874.59 

General Administration 

684.34 

683.00 

703.51 

Administration of Justice 

166.71 

165.69 

174.31 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

129.16 

135.12 

139,82 

Police 

924.79 

912.86 

890.95 

Scientific Departments 

3.02 

2.96 

6.57 

Education 

1,510.65 

1,473.37 

1,602.97 

Medical 

414.93 

405.92 

389.47 

Public Health 

154.17 

143.33 

206.71 

Agriculture 

337.95 

323-49 

369.65 

Veterinary 

181.34 

171.19 

184.49 

Go-operation 

155.79 

117.52 

153.32 

Industries 

568.69 

541.44 

550.29 

Aviation 

4.41 

4.41 

4.50 

Miscellaneous Departments 

578.34 

576.10 

608.45 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 




Improvements 

494.12 

498.93 

579.48 

Electricity Schemes 

256.44 

255.80 

308.89 

Miscellaneous 

853.27 

936.71 

953.24 

Extraordinary, including Community 

906.89 

904.87 

951.53 

Projects, NES and Lcical Develop- 




ment Works 




GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT . . 

10,833.31 

10,392,63 

11,276.53 

SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT 


(— )407.l0 

(— )453.6I 
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WEST BENGAL 


Area : 33^885 sq. miles Population : 2,63,02,386 Capital : Calcutta 

Principal Language : Bengali 


Ministers 
B.C. Roy 


P.C. Sen 

A. K. Mukhaiji 
K.N. Das Gupta 

B. Mazumdar 

H. C. Naskar 

R. Ahmed 
K. Mookerjec 

I. D. Jalan 

S. P. Barman 
Abdus SaLtar 

H. N. Chaudhuri 

B. C. Sinha 

Ministers oj State 

A.B. Roy 

T. K. Ghosh 
Smt. P. Mukerjec 

Deputy Ministers 

S. Bandyopadhyay 
S.C. Roy Singha 
K-A. Meerza 

S. M. Misra 

C. Roy 
Ziaul Haque 

R. Pramanik 
Smt. M. Banerjee 
C.G. Mahanty 

I. Kolay 
N. Gurung 

T. Wangdi 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
K.K. Hembram 

S. N. Singha Deo 
A.S. Naskar 

N. Majhi 


Chief Justice : 
Puisne Judges 


^^Utirman 

Members 


Governor: Smt. Padmaja Naidu 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Portfolios 

Chief Minister, Home (excluding Police and Defence), 
Finance, Development, Cottage and Small-scale Indus- 
tries. 

. . Food, Relief, Supply, Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation. 
. . Irrigation and Waterways. 

. . Works, Buildings and Housing. 

. . Commerce and Industries and Tribal Welfare. 

. . Forests and Fisheries. 

. . Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 

. . Home (Police and Defence) 

. . Ix)cal Self-Government and Judicial. 

. . Excise. 

. . Labour. 

., Education, 

. . Land and Land Revenue. 


. . Health. 

, . Development, Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation. 

. . Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation and Home (Jails). 


. Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Forests. 
. Transport. 

. Cottage and Small-scale Industries. 

Education. 

, Co-operation. 

. Health 

. Relief and Supplies. 

. Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation. 

. Food. 

. Publicity and Public Relations. 

. Labour. 

. Tribal Welfare, 


. . Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation, and Development 
. . Health. 

. , Home (Police) 

. . Forests. 

CALCUTTA HIGH COURT 
. . P.B. Chakravartti. 

. . K.C. Das Gupta, S.C- I..ahiri, P.B. Mukherjee, J.P. Mitter, 
B.K. Guha, H.K. Bose, R.S. Bachawat, D.N. Sinha, P.N. 
Mookerjee, S.N. Guha Roy, S.K. Sen, R. Mukerjee, D. 
Mookerji, G.K. Mitter, P.C. Mullick, P. Sarkar, N.FC. 
Sen, S.K. Datta, U.C. Law, B.K. Bhattacliarya, B.N. 
Banerjee, A.N. Roy, S.P. Mitra. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

.. A.T. Sen. 

. . S.K. Majumdar, N.C, Ghakrabarki. M.A. Haque. 
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WEST BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: Sankardas Bancrji Depufy Speaker: Ashutosh Mallick 


\. Alipore: Som Nath I-aJiiri (GPl) 

2. Alipur: Piyush Kanli Mukherjec 

(Con.) 

3. Amta East : Gabinda Charan Maji 

(PSP) 

4. Amta West : Arabinda Roy (Con.) 

5. Arambagh : Radhakri.shna Pal (Con.) 

6. Arsa : Sagar Chandra Mahato (Ind.) 

7. Asansol : Shib Das Ghatak (Con.) 

8. Ausgram : Kanailal Das (Con.) 

9. Baduria: Md. Zianl Haqvie (Con.) 

10. Bagnan: Ainal Kumar Ganguli 

(CPI) 

11. Balarampur: Bhim Chandra Mahato 

(Ind.) 

12. Ballygunqe: Jnancndra Mazumdar 

(CPI)' 

13. Balurghati Dhirendra Nath Bancrjee 

(Ind.) 

14. Balurghat {R) : Hakai Mardi (Con.) 

15. Bally: Monilal Basu (Con.) 

16. Bala^arh : Bijoy Krisna Modak 

(CPI) 

17. Bankura: Anath Bandhu Roy (Con.) 

18. Bankura (R) : Sishuram Alondal 

(Con.) 

19. Bara Bazar: Tswar Dss Jalan (Con.) 

20. Baruipur : Khagendra Kumar Roy 

Choudhury (CPI) 

21. Baruipur {R) : Gangadhar Naskar 

(CPI) 

22. Baranagar: Jyoti Bose (CPI) 

23. Barasat: Chitto Basu (PB) 

24. Basirhat : Profull anath Banerjec 

(Con.) 

25. Behala : Rabindra Nath Mukhtv 

padhyaya (CPI) 

26. Beliaghata (i?) : Rama Shankcr Pra- 

sad (CPI) 

27. Beliaghala : Jagat Bose (CPI) 

28. Belgachia : Ganesh Ghosh (CPI) 

29. Beldanga : Parimal Ghosh (Con.) 

30. Berhampore : Bejoy Kumar Ghosh 

(Con.) 

31. Bharaipur: Goalbadan Trivedi (Con.) 

32. Bhagabangola : HaAzur Rahaman 

Kazi (Con.) 

33. Bhadreswar : Bomkes Majumdar 

(Con.) 

34. Bhaqabanpur : Basanta Kumar Panda 

(PSP) 

35. Bhagabanpur {R) : Bhikari Mandai 

(Con.) 

36. Bhatar: Smt. Abhalata Kundu 

(Con.) 

37. Bhaipara : Sitaram Gupta (CPI) 

38. Bhangar : Hem Chandra Naskar 

(Con.) 

39. Bhowanipuri Sidhartha Shankar Roy 

(Con.) 

40. Bijpur: Niranjan Sen Gupta (CPI) 

41. Binpun Sudhir Kumar Pandey (CPI) 

42. Binpur {R) : Jamadar Hasda (CPI) 

43. Bishnupur: Provesh Chandra Roy 

(CPI) 

44. Bishmi^ IR) : Rabindra Nath Roy 

(CPI) 


45. Bolpur: Amarcndra Nath Sarkar 

(Con.) 

46. Bongaon : Ajit Kumar Ganguli (CPI) 

47. Bongaon (72) : Manindra Bhusan Bis- 

was (Con.) 

48. Bow Bazar: Bidhan Chandra Roy 

(Con.) 

49. Budge Budge : Bankiin Mukherjec 

(CPI) 

50. Burdwan : Benoy Krishna Chowdhury 

(GPl) 

51. Burtola North: Sudhir Chandra Rov 

Choudhury (PSP) 

52. Burtola South : Amarcndra Nath Basu 

(Ind.) 

.53. Canning: Abdiis Shokur (Con.) 

54. Canning {R) : Khagendra Natli Naskar 

(Con.) 

55. Chandernagore : Hircndra Kumar 

ChatLopadhyaya (Ind.) 

56. Chakdak : Suresh Chandra Banerjee 

(PSP) 

57. Chkntna : Dhirendra Nath Chatto- 

padhyaya (Con.) 

58. Chkatna (/?) : Kamalakanta Hernbrara 

(Con.) 

59. Chinsurah : Bhupati Mazumdar 

(Con.) 

60. Chopra : Mohammad Afaque Chow- 

dhury (0»n.) 

61. ChoTvringkee : Bijoy Singh Nahar 

(Con.) 

62. Contai North : Natendi'a Nath Das 

(PSP) 

63. Contai South : Ras Behari Pal (Con.) 

64. Cooch Behar : Maziruddin Ahmed 

(Con.) 

65. Cooch Behar (/?) : Satish Chandra 

Roy Singha (Con.) 

66. Cossipore: Dcbcn Sen (PSP) 

67. Danlan : Cham Chandra Mahan iy 

. (Con.) 

68. Darjeeling: Prakash Rai Deo (Ind.) 

69. Daspur : Bhabaniranjan Panja 

(Con.) 

70. Debra : Mohini Mohan Pad (Con.) 

71. Deganga: Rahuddin Ahmed (Con.) 

72. Deganga (/?) : Atul Krislina Roy 

(Con.) 

73. Dhaniakhali {R) : Radha Nath Das 

(Con.) 

74. Dhaniakhali : D.N. Mukherjec (Con.) 

75. Dinhata : Bhawani Prasanna Taluk- 

dar (Con.) 

76. Dinhata (/?) ; Umesh Chandra Man- 

dai (Con.) 

77. Diamond Harbour: Ramanuj Haider 

(PSP) 

78 Domjur: Tarapada Dc (CPI) 

79. Dum Dwn : Fabitra Mohan Roy 

(PSP) 

80. Bgra: Bhuban Chandra Kar Maha- 

patra (PSP) 

81. Ekbalpur: Narendra Nath Sen (Con.) 

82. Engtishbazar : Sand Gopal Sen (Con.) 

83. Enlally ; Abu Asad Md. Obaidul' 

Ghani (CPI) 
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84. Falakaia : Vacant 

85. Falta : Khagendra Nath Das (Con.) 

86. Farakha : Mohammad Giasuddin 

(Con.) 

87. Fort : Smt. Maitrcyee Bose (Con ) 

88. Galsi {R) : Pramatha Nath Dhibar 

(FBM) 

89. Galsi : Phakir Chandra Roy (Ind.) 

90. Gan^arampur : Satindra Nath Basu 

(Con.) 

91. Gangarampur {R) : Lakshan Chandra 

Dasda (Con.) 

92. Garden Reach : Shaikh Alxlulla 

Farooqui (CPI) 

93. Garkbeta : Saroj Roy (CPI) 

94. Garhbeta (/2) : Smt. Tusar Tudu 

(Con.) 

95. Chatal {R ) : Harendra Nath Dolui 

(Con.) 

96. Ghaial : Lakshman Chandra Sarkar 

(Con.) 

97. Golapokher: Muzaffar Hussain (Con.) 

98. Gopiballaiporc : Surcndra Nath 

Mahata (Con.) 

99. Gopiballavpore {R) : Jagatpati Hansda 

{Con.) 

100. Habra : Tarun Kanti Ghosh (Con.) 

101. HarUchandrapur \ Razi Flia'* (Ind.) 

102. llariharpara'. Hazi A. Hamecd (Con.) 

103. Haringhata (R) : Pramatha Ranjan 

Thakur (Con.) 

104. Haringhata : Samarajit Bandyo- 

padhyay (Con.) 

105. Haroa: Jahangir Kabir (Con.) 

106. Hasnahad; Hcmanta Kumar Ghosal 

(CPI) 

107. Hasnabad {R) : Rajkrishna Mondal 

(Con.) 

108. Hirapuri Taher Hossain (Ind.) 

109. Howrah North ; Samar Mukhopadh- 

yay (CPI) 

1 10. Howrah West : Bankim Chandra 

Kar (Con.) 

111. Howrah East: Beni Chandra Dutta 

(Con.) 

112. Howrah South: Kanailal Bhattachar- 

jee (FB) 

113. Itahar: Ba.santa Lai Chat terjee (CPI) 

114. Jagatballmpur : Bindhabon Behari 

Basu (FB) 

115. Jalangi: Golam Soleman (Con.) 

116. Jalpaiguri: Khagcndra Nath Das 

Gupta (Con.) 

117. Jalpaiguri (/?) : Sarojendra Deb Rai- 

kut (Con.) 

118. Jamuria: Amarendra Mondal (PSP) 

119. Jamuria (^) : Baidyanath Mondal 

(Con.) 

120. JangipuT : Shyampada Bhattacharjec 

{Con.) 

121. Jangipur (72) : Kuber Chand Haidar 

(Con.) 

122. Jangipara: Kanai Dey (Con.) 

123. Jangipara (72) : Biswanath Saha 

(Con.) 

124. Jorabagan : Nepal Ray (Con.) 

125. Jhalda: Dcbendra Nath Mahato 

(Con.) 

126. Jhargram : Mahendra Mahata (Con.) 

127. Jorebungalow : Bhadra Bahadur 

Hamal (CPI) 


128. Jorasanko: Anandilall Poddar (Con.) 

129. Joyanagar Subodh Bancrjec (Ind.) 

130. Joynagar (72) : Renupada Haider 

(Ind.) 

131. Kakdwip: Smt. Maya Bancrjec 

(Con.) 

132. Kalighat: Smt. Manikuntala Sen 

(GPl) 

133. Kalna: Haro Krishna Konar (CPI) 

134. Kalna (72) : Jamadar Majhi (CPI) 

135. Kalimpong: Narbahadur Gurung 

(Ind.) 

136. Kalchini (72) : Devendra Nath Brahma- 

mandal (Con.) 

137. Kalchini: Smt. Anima Hoarc (Con.) 

138. Kaliachafc: Mihibur Rahman Chou- 

dhury (Con.) 

139. Kandi (72) : Sudhir Mandal (Con.) 

140. Kandi: Bimal Ch. Sinha (Con.) 

141. Karimpur: Bijoylal Chattopadhyaya 

(Con.) 

142. Karandighi ; Phanis Chandra Sinha 

(Con.) 

143. Kashipur: Lodu Majhi (Ind.) 

IhL Kashipur (72) : Budhan Majhi (Gon.l 

145. Katwa : Tarapada Ghaudhury (Con.) 

146. Kharba: Golam Yazdani (Ind.) 

147. Khanakid (72) : Panchanan Digpati 

(Con.) 

148. Khanakid : Prafulla Chandra Sen 

(Con.) 

149. Kharagpur: Narayan Chobey (CPI) 

150. Kharagpur Local: Mrityunjoy Jana 

(Coil.) 

151. Kharagpur Local (72) : Krishna Prasad 

Mandal (Con.) 

152. Khardah: Satkari Mitra (PSP) 

153. Kolugram : Abdas S attar (Con.) 

154. Kolugram (72) : Sankar Das (Con.) 

155. KoUdpitr: Jagannath Kolay (Con.) 

156. Krishnagar: Jaganiiath Majumdar 

(Gon.‘) 

157. Kulti : Benarshi Prosad Jha (PSP) 

158. Kulpi: Hansadhwaj Dhara (Con.) 

159. Labpitr ; Radhanath Chattoraj (CPI) 

160. Lalgola ; Kazem Ali Mcerza (Con.) 

161. Magrahat (72) : Ardhendu Shekhar 

Naskar (Con.) 

162. Magrahat: Abul Hashem (Con.) 

163. Mahestola: Sudhir Chandra Bhandari 

(CPI) 

164. Mahishaded : Praffula Chandra Ghose 

(PSP) 

165. Mahishadal (72) : Mahatab Chand 

Das (Con.) 

166. Mainaguri (72) : Jajncswar Ray 

(Con.) 

167. Malda : Nikunja Behari Gupta (Con.) 

168. Malda (72) : Matla Murmu (Con.) 

169. Mai (72): Bidhu Bhagat (Con.) 

170. Mai: Mangru Bhagat (CPI) 

171. Monteswat: Bhakta Chandra Roy 

(Ind.) 

172. Manicktola: Ranendra Nath Sen 

(CPI) 

173. Manbazar (72) : Chaitan Majhi (Ind.) 

174. Manbazar: Satya Kinkar Mahato 

(Ind.) 

175. Mathurapur (72) : Brindaban Gayan 

(Cion.) 
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176 Mathurapur: Bhushan Chandra Das 
(Con) 

177. Mathabhanga {R) i Pramanik Sarada 

Prasad (Con.) 

178. Mayna : Ananga Mohan Das (Con.) 

179. Mekliganj : Satyendra Prasanna 

Chattyopadhya (Con.) 

180. Aiidnapur: Smt. Anjali Khan (Con.) 

181. Muckipara: Jatindra Chandra Ghak- 

rovorty (Ind.) 

182. Aft/rshidabad : Diirgapada Sinha (Con.) 

183. Nahadivip : Niranjan Modak (Con.) 

184. Naihati : Gopal Basu (CPI) 

185. Nakashipara \ S.M. Fazlur Rahman 

(Con.) 

186. Nakashipara {R) : Mahananda Haidar 

(Con.) 

187. Naihati'. Mohammad Yakub Hossain 

(Con.) 

188. Naihati {R) : Sisir Kumar Saha (Con.) 

189. Nandigram South : Bhupal Chandra 

Panda (CPI) 

190. Nandigram North : Subodh Chandra 

Mail! (Con.) 

191. Naoda: Mohammed Israil (Con.) 

192. Noapara: Panchanan Bhattacharjec 

(PSP) 

193. Ondal (R) : Dhawajadhari Mondal 

(Con.) 

194. Ondal', Ananda Gopal Mukhopad- 

haya (Con.) 

195. Onda : Gokul Behari Das (Con.) 

196. Onda (R) : Ashutosh Mallick (Con.) 

197. Panskura East : Rajani Kanta Pram- 

anik (Con.) 

198. Panskura West: Syamdas Bhatta- 

charyya (Con.) 

199. Patrasayer (R) : Gurupada Khan 

(Con.) 

200. Patrasayer : Bhabataran Chakravarty 

(Con.) 

201. Patashpore: Sisir Kumar Das (PSP) 

202. Purhasthali Biinlananda Tarkatirtha 

(Con.) 

203. Purulia : Smt. Labanya Prova Ghosh 

(Ind.) 

204. Purulia (/Z) : Nakul Chandra Sahis 

(Ind.) 

205. Raghunathpuf {R) : Nepal Bouri 

(Con.) 

206. Raghunathpur : Shankar Narayan 

Singha Deo (Con.) 

207. Rajnagar'. Khagendra Nath Bandyo- 

padhyay (Con.) 

208. Rajnagar (/Z) : Nlshapati Majhi (Con.^ 

209. Raiganj ; Badiruddin Ahmed (Con.) 

210. Raiganj (R): Syama Prasad Barman 

(Con.) 

211. Raipur: Smt. Sudharani Dutta (Con.) 

212. Raipur (A): Jadu Nath Murmu 

(Con.) 

213. Raina: Dasarathi Tah (PSP) 

214. Raina (iZ) : Gobardhan Pakray 

(PSP) 


215. Rampurhat (/Z) : Gobardhan Das (CPI) 

216. Rampurhat: Durgapada Das (Ind.) 

217. Ramnagar: Trailokyanath Prodhan 

(Con.) 

218. Raninagar: Badnidduja Syed (Ind.) 

219. Ranaghat: Binoy Kumar Chatterjee 

(Con.) 

220. Rashbehari Avenue : Sunil Das (PSP) 

221. Ratua : Sourindra Mohan Misra 

(Con.) 

222. Ratua (R) : Dhaneswar Saha (Con.) 

223. Sabong : Gopal Chandra Das Adhikari 

(Con.) 

224. Sankrail : Shyama Prasanna Bhatta- 

charjee (CPI) 

225. Sankrail (R) : Apurba I..al Majumdar 

(FB) 

226. Santipur: Haridas Dey (Con.) 

227. Sondesh- Khali (/Z) : Haran Chandra 

Mondal (Ind.) 

228. Serampore : Panchugopal Bhaduri (CPI) 

229. Siliguri (R) : T. Wangdi (Con.) 

230. Siliguri : Satyendra Narayan Mazum- 

dkr (CPI) 

231. Singur: Provakar Pal (Con.) 

232. Shampukur: Hemanta Kumar Bose 

(FBM) 

233. Sujapur: Monoranjan Misra (Ind.) 

234. Sukeas Street : Sulirid Mallik Ghow- 

dhury (Ind.) 

235. Suri: Mihirlal Chatterji (PSP) 

236. Suri (R) : Turku Hansda (CPI) 

237. Suti: Lutfal Hoque (Con.) 

238. Swarupruigar : Muhammad Ishaque 

(Con.) 

239. Shympur: Sasabindu Bera (FBM) 

240. Toltda : Dhirendra Nath Dhar (CPI) 

241. Tamluk: Ajoy Kumar Mukharji 
, (Con.) 

242. Tarakeswar : Parabati Chandra Hazra 

(Con.) 

243. Tehatta ; Sankardas Banerji (Con.) 

244. Titagarh ; Krishna Kumar Shukia 

(Con.) 

245. Tollygunge : Haridas Mitra (PSP) 

246. Tu/anganj : Jatindra Nath Sinha 

Sarkar (Con.) 

247. Uluberia : Abani Kumar Basu (Con.) 

248. Uluberia (7Z) : Bijoy Bhusan Mandal 

(FBM) 

249. Uttarpara : Monoranjan Hazra (CPI) 

250. Vidyasagar: Narayan Chandra Roy 

(CPI) 

251. Vishnupur: Smt. PurabiMukerjce(Con.) 

252. Vishnupur (/Z) ; Kiran Chandra Digar 

fCon.) 

253. West Dinqjpur : Chaparkant Bhatta- 

charj'ee (Con.) 

254. West Dinajpur (/Z) : Mardi Gclku 

(Con.) 

255. Nominated: R.E. Plate! 

256. Nominated: C. Noronha 

257. Nominated: C.L. Blanche 

258. Nominated: Smt. O. Pemantle 


WEST BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Chairman: Suniti Kumar Chatteiji 
Deputy Chairman : Pratap Chandra Guha Ray 


1. Ashutosh Gosh 


Legislative 

Assembly 


2. Abdul Halim 


Legislative 

A^mbly 
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3. 

Mirza Abdur Rashid 

Legislative 

27. 

Pranabeswar Sarkar 

Local 



Assembly 



Authorities 

4. 

Mohammad Sayeed 


28. 

Rabindralal Sinha 

3$ 

5. 

Kamada Kinkar Mukherjee 


29. 

R.S. Prasad 

33 

6. 

Kamala Charan Mukerjec 


30. 

Sachindra Nath Misra 

33 

7. 

K.P. Chattopadhyay 

3» 

31. 

Sarat Chandra Sawoo 

33 

8 . 

Krishna Kumar Chatterjec 

33 

32. 

Sudhindra Nath Mukhen’ec 


9. 

Lakshman Prodhan 

33 

33. 

Sudhirendra Nath Majumdar ,, 

10. 

Manoranjan Gupta 

33 

34. 

Sunil Kumar Banerjee 

33 

Graduates 

U. 

Mohitosh Rai Choudhuri 

33 

35. 

Charu Chandra Sanyal 

12. 

Monindra Mohan Chakrabarty „ 

36. 

Chittaranjan Roy 

33 

13. 

Narcndranath Bagchi 

33 

37. 

Nirmal Chandra Bhatta- 


14. 

Pratap Chandra Guha 

33 


charyya 

33 

15. 

Rai Harcndra Nath Chaudhuri ,, 

38. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji 

33 

16. 

Ram Kumar Bhuwalka 


39. 

Smt. Anila Debi 

Teachers 

17. 

Surendra Kumar Roy 

39 

40. 

Kamini Kumar Ghose 

33 

18. 

Annada Prosad Choudhuri 

Local 

41. 

Manoranjan Sen Gupta 

33 



Authorities 

42. 

Satya Priya Roy 

33 

Nominated 

19. 

Bimal Bchari I. all Singha 

33 

43. 

Bauri Prasad Pcxldar 

20. 

Devaprasad Chatterjea 

33 

44. 

Gurugobinda Basu 

33 

21. 

Harendra Nath Mazumdar 

33 

45. 

Musharruf Hossain 

33 

22. 

Jogindralal Saha 

33 

46. 

Shaikh Mohammad Jan 

33 

23. 

Kali Pada Mookerjee 

33 

47. 

Smt. I.abanyaprova Dutt 

33 

24. 

Nagendra Kumar 


48. 

Pannalal Saraogi 

33 


Bhattacharyya 

33 

49. 

Sambhu Nath Banerjee 

33 

25. 

Nrisingha Prosad 

33 

50. 

Smt. Santi Das 

33 

26. 

Pashupati Nath Maliah 

33 

51. 

Tara Sankar Banerjee 

33 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 


(On Revenue Account) 


(Jn lakhs of rupees) 



REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 
Taxes on Income other than Corpora- 
tion Tax 
Estate Duty 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

Land Revenue 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 
Irrigation^ Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 
Civil Administration 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 
State Governments 
Community Development Projects, 
N£S, and local Development Works 
Extraordinary 


GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 


Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

144.03 

312.15 

549.34 

763.74 

824.25 

848.92 

26.88 

27.00 

27.00 

— 

32.81 

62.15 

637.91 

556.93 

602.58 

479.28 

524.15 

524.94 

313.83 

288.74 

289.79 

103.20 

129.76 

132.29 

54.60 

58.07 

59.32 

137.80 

145.45 

147.95 

— 

— 

930.00 

1,610.28 

1,737.05 

764.25 

1.36 

(— )6.56 

(— ).80 

68.45 

79.46 

62.65 

895.92 

902.15 

864.29 

187.19 

106.16 

125.63 

353.31 

626.72 

272.56 

281.51 

524.05 

510.74 

126.23 

116.20 

109.24 

3.15 

13.74 

3.75 

6,188.87 

6,998.28 

6,886.59 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL— (Contt^.) 



Budget 
Estima tes 
1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue 

691.47 

615.18 

638.85 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 



Works 

208.27 

200.40 

130.07 

Debt Services 

422.11 

408.07 

477.80 

General Administration 

337.46 

342.50 

330.80 

Administration of Justice 

118.76 

115.16 

118.48 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

89.56 

93.08 

93.75 

Police 

737.89 

781.93 

782.82 

Ports and Pilotage 

8.16 

11.86 

12.11 

Scientific Departments 

.70 

.72 

.73 

Education 

1,113.37 

1,223.25 

1,238.48 

Medical 

488.07 

443.76 

476.56 

Public Health 

242.45 

248.92 

231.59 

Agriculture 

571.46 

532.75 

459.59 

Veterinary 

39.33 

36.45 

38.43 

Co-operation 

45.93 

32.68 

35.69 

Industries 

228.79 

221.90 

213.66 

Miscellaneous Departments 

160.12 1 

175.92 

145.46 

Civil Works, Multipurpose River 
Schemes and Miscellaneous Public 




Improvements 

518.96 

470.72 

471.38 

Miscellaneous 

816.67 

930.78 

816.23 

Extraordinary including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Develop- 




ment Works , . , 

377.99 

378.33 

556,68 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

7,217.52 

7,264.36 

7,269.16 

SURPLUS ( -I-) DEFICIT (— ) ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(— )1,028.65 

C— )266.08 

(— )382.57 
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DELHI 

Area: 573 sq. miles Population: 17,44,072 Capital: Delhi 

Principal Languages : Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi 


Chief Commissioner: A.D. Pandit 

BUDGET OE THE ADMINISTRATION OF DELHI 


(On Revenue Account) 


{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

F^stimates 

1957-58 

T, - , 1 

Rcviscxl 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENIXE RECEIPTS 

l>and Revenue (net) 

11.73 

5.78 

5.85 

State Excise Duties . . 

121.47 

155.25 

149.85 

Stamps 

61.27 

66.31 

66.81 

Forest 

.01 

.04 

.04 

Registration 

6.49 

5.93 

5.93 

7'axes on Vehicles 

26.49 

29.00 

29.00 

Sales Tax 

— 


179.35 

Other Taxes and Duties 

211.47 

254.37 

37.49 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works (net) 

.01 

.01 

.01 

Debt LServiccs 

58.29 

78.05 

100.40 

Civil Administration 

38.29 

41.96 

44.84 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

1.54 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous (net) 

3.58 

.31 

.27 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE 




RECEIPTS 

540.64 

637.21 

619.84 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE ! 

1 

i 


Direct Demands on the Revenue 

78.47 ' 

80.31 

36.44 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

.78 

.55 

.99 

General Administration 

31.35 

32.47 

34.21 

Administration of Justice 

14.29 

15.57 

14.62 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

7.71 

7. .39 

7.75 

165.72 

170.10 

178.22 

Education 

231.17 

228.02 

259.98 

Medical 

85.44 

80.72 

100.70 

Public Health 

19.74 

19.29 

18.74 

Agricul ture 

13.16 

12.89 

17.95 

Veterinary 

3.41 

3.16 

3.51 

Co-operation 

4.25 

3.99 

4.41 

Industries and Supplies 

4.40 

4.21 

4.73 

Miscellaneous Departments 

14.49 

12.35 

13.06 

Miscellaneous 

18.58 

22.78 

20.78 

Extraordinary including Community 
projects, NES and Develop- 

ment Works 

8.67 

8.62 

6.89 

GRAND TOTAI^EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

701.63 

701.72 

773.78 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Area: 10,922 sq. miles Po/^u/a/twi : 1 1,09,466 Capital: Simla 

Principal Languages : Hindi and Pahari 


Lt, Governor : Raja Bajrang Bahadur Singh Bhadri 

HIMACHAL PRADESH TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
Chairman : Karam Singh 


1. Batiyat: Bhagat Ram (Ind.) 

2. Bilaspur: Sant Ram Sant (Ind.) 

3. Brahmaur: Gurditta Mai (Ind.) 

4. Chachiot : Karam Singh (Con.) 

5. Chachiot (R) : Piru Ram (Con.) 

6. Chamba : Chatar Singh (Con.) 

7. Chamba (/?) : Vidyad'har (Con.) 

8. Chauntra : Ram Nath (Con.) 

9. Chini : Gyan Singh (Con.) 

10. Chopal: Bhagmal (Ind.) 

11. Churah: Chuni Lai (Ind.) 

12. Churah (R) : Chatroo Ram (Con.) 

13. Dharampur: Sant Ram (Con.) 

14. Gehrwin : Har Govind Singh (Ind.) 

15. Gehrwin (R) : Santoo (Ind.) 

16. Ghumarwin: Narottam Dutt (Ind.) 

17. Ghumarwin {R) : Sardaroo (Ind.) 

18. Jogindernagar : Fateh Singh (Ind.) 

19. Karsog: Paras Ram (Ind.) 

20. Kasumpti: Sadh Ram (Con.) 

21. Kasumpti (R) : Puran Chand (SCF) 

22. Kotkhai: Ram Lai (Ind.) 


23. Mandi Sadar: Krishna Nand Swami (Con.) 

24. Alandi Sadar (R) : Gopi Ram (Con.) 

25. Nahim : Hitendra Singh (Con.) 

26. Pachhad: Jeet Singh (Con.) 

27. Pachhad {R) : Manga (Con.) 

28. Pa ngi : Gurcharan Singh Ghuman 

(Con.) 

29. Paonta: Kalyan Singh (Con.) 

30. Rajgarh : Nchar Singh (Ind.) 

31. Rampur: Jai Bihari Lai (Ind.) 

32. Rampur (R) : Nalu Ram (SCF) 

33. Rainka: Guman Singh (Con.) 

34. Rainka {R) : Pratap Singh (Con.) 

33. Rohru : Bhagat Chand (Ind.) 

36. Sarkaghat : Om Chand (Ind.) 

37. Solan : Nagim Chandra Pal (PSP) 

38. Solan (R) : Keshav Ram (Con.) 

39. Sundernagar : Tikka I^lit Sen (Con.> 

40. Sundernagar (R) : Nakbinhoo (Con.) 

41. Suni: Rajendra Singh (Con.) 

42. Nominated : Smt. Satya Dang 

43. Nominated: Sant Ram Kanga 


BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(On Revenue Account) 


{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Land Revenue 

19.13 

19.00 

19.08 

State Excise Duties 

13.73 

15.86 

14.40 

Stamps 

4.45 

4.77 

4.77 

Forest 

114.80 

133.67 

133.91 

Registration 

.26 

.30 

.30 

Taxes on Vehicles 

,65 

.64 

.82 

Sales Tax 

— 

— 

.41 

Other Taxes and Duties 

6.26 

4.63 

5.07 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works (net) 

1.50 

.10 

'so 

Debt Services 

.32 

.34 

.34 

Civil Administration 

33.19 

29.36 

27.61 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

5.29 

5.55 

6.30 

Miscellaneous (net) 

45.16 

52.24 

49,42 

Community Development Projects, 

NES, and Local Development 

Works 

.02 

.25 

.25 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE 




RECEIFPS 

246.76 

266.71 

263.18 
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BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIMACHAL PRADESH— (Confcf.) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

53.11 

63.78 

64.40 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

4.64 

5.61 

8.05 

General Administration 

34.95 

35.42 

33.48 

Administration of Justice 

5.38 

5.38 

6.13 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

2.33 

2.47 

2.61 

Police 

35.41 

35.11 

37.76 

Scientific Departments 

.05 

.05 

.06 

Education 

76.75 

40.26 

35.63 

Medical . . 

33.19 

17.05 

10.77 

Public Health 

16.87 

24.52 

27.76 

Agriculture 

20.09 

20.79 

23.31 

Veterinary 

9.98 

10.11 

14.35 

Co-operation 

6.92 

5.89 

5.61 

Industries and Supplies 

36.40 

26.15 

22.88 

Miscellaneous Departments 

3.31 

2.33 

3.46 

Civil Works, Multipurpiosc Schemes aod 
Miscellaneous Public Improvements 

48.42 

59.04 

59.75 

Miscellaneous 

33.27 

52.10 

73.04 

Extraordinary including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Develop- 
ment Works 

48.05 

34.35 

35.19 

GRAND TOTAI^EXPENDITURE 
ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

469.12 

440.41 

464.24 


MANIPUR 


Area: 8,629 sq. miles Population: 5,77,635 Capital: Impbal 


Chief Commissioner: P.C. Mathew 
MANIPUR TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
Chairman : Hiclangmayum Dwijamani Sarma 


1. Aimoli Athuibou (Ind.) 

2. Bishenpur-Moirang: Hemam Nilamani 

Singh (Con.) 

3. Charangpat-Khomjom ; Sorokkhaibam 

Chourajit Singh (Con.) 

4. Chtirachandpuf : Paolen (Ind.) 

5. Hiyanglam Soognu : Elangbam Nadi 

Singh (Con.) 

6. Irinbung-Tairipak-Top Chingtha: 

Mahmmed Amjad Ali (Con.) 

7. Jiri : Slnam Bijoy Singh (Con.) 

8. Kakching-Wangjing: Khundongbam 

Itocha Singh (CPI) 

9. Keisamthtmg: Laisram Kulachandra 

Singh (Ind.) 

10. Khurai: Konj^ilatpam Borthakiir 

Sharma (Ind.) 

1 1 . Kumbi Thanga : Mairenbam Keireng 

Singh (Con.) 

12. Lamlcn-Keirao : Tongbram Kunda 

Singh (CPI) 


13. Lilong: Alimuddin (Con.) 

14. Mao East : Ngaono Thoiso (Ind.) 

15. Mao West : Sibo Larho (Con.) 

16. J^ambol Kienou: Yumnam Yaima 

Singh (Con.) 

17. Phaisat: Rishang KeLshing (Ind.) 

18. Sojolband: Nongthombam Ibomcha 

Singh (Ind.) 

19. Sagolmang: Athokpam Thabi Singh< 

(CPI) 

20. Salam-Khumbong Konthoujam : Khois- 

nam Heithombi Singh (CPI) 

21. Sekmai-Lamsang: Khwairakpam Chaoba. 

Singh (Con.) 

22. Singjamei : Thokchom Chandra Sek- 

har Singh (Ind.) 

23. Tamenglongi Kabipu Kabui (Ind.) 

24. Tengnoupal : Paokhohang (Ind.) 

25. Thardm : Vungkhom (Ind.) 

26. ThoubaUChandra Khong: Waikhom 

Nimaichand Singh (Ind.) 
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27. Ukhrvl: Nagalangzar (Con.) 

28. Ufipok-l^tambun ^ : Hidangmayum 

Dwijarnani Sarma (Con.) 

29. Wan^khei Kon^ba-. Laisram Achou 
Singh (Ind.) 


30. Wan^oi-McQ^ang Imphal : Ningthonjam 

Tomchou Singh (Ind.) 

31. Nominated^ Smt. Angnal Akim 

32. Nominated : Smt. Mukhara Devi 


BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF MANIPUR 


(On Revenue Account) 


{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

Revenue Receipts 

Land Revenue 

14.36 

14.36 

14.37 

State Excise Duties 

.50 

.36 

.50 

Stamps 

1.40 

1.50 

1.55 

Forest 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

Registration 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Taxes on Vehicles 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

Other Taxes and Duties 

3.75 

4.50 

4.40 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 

.15 

.15 

.15 

'Civil Administration 

3.53 

3.07 

3.10 

Civil Works 

.48 

.75 

.61 

Electricity 

2.86 

1.86 

2.15 

Miscellaneous 

15.74 

8.50 

12.50 

GRAND TOTAl^REVENUE 
RECEIRFS 

49.02 

41.80 

46.08 

-Revenue Expenditure 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

6.10 

7.33 

9.98 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

3.25 

2.00 

2.00 

'General Administration 

9.53 

8.62 

10.13 

Administration of Justice 

1.65 

1.35 

1.67 

.Jails and Convict Settlements 

1.21 

1.20 


Police 

37.86 

36.70 

52.90 

Education 

24.04 

15.20 

32.14 

Medical 

11.38 

11.14 

12-00 

Public Health 

6.08 

7.86 

7.69 

■ Agriculture 

2.09 

2.26 

2.84 

Veterinary 

1.47 

1.95 

2.22 

‘Co-operation 

1.29 

1.15 

1.24 

Industries and Supplies 

1.79 

.96 

4.80 

Miscellaneous Departments 

.59 

1.05 

1.19 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 

Public Improvements 

11.66 

11.66 

14.35 

Miscellaneous 

21.70 

31.33 

53.72 

Extraordinary including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Deve- 
lopment Works 

5.84 

5.77 

6.71 

GRAND TOTAU-EXPENDI- 
TURE ON REVENUE 

ACCOUNT 

147.53 

147.53 

216.72 
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TRIPURA 


Area i 4,022 sq. miles Population : 6,39,029 


Capital : Agar tala 


Chief Commissioner'. K.P. Dhargava 

TRIPURA TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
Chairman : Sachindra Lai Singha 


1 . Agartala Sadar-I : Sachindra Lai Singha 

(Con.) 

2. Agartala Sadar-IIz Sanatan Sarkar 

(Con.) 

3. Agartala Sadar~JII : Sudan Chandra 

Deb Barma (CPI) 

4. Agartala Toitm-I: Krishnadas Bhat- 

tarharjee (Con.) 

5. Agartala Town-Il : Tarit Mohan Das 

Gupta (Con.) 

6. Belonia : Upendra Kumar Roy 

(Con.) 

7. Birganj : Mahendra Deb Barma (CPI) 

8. Bishalgarh : Sirajul Haque Chou- 

dhury (Ind.) 

9. Charilam : Agliorc Deb Barma (CPI) 

10. Dharmanagar North : Karunamoy 

Nath Choudhury (Con.) 

11. Dharmanagar South: Gaya Pra-sad Tri- 

bedi (Con.) 

12. Dwnhamagar: Padma Kumar Rang- 

khal (ind.) 

13. Fatikroy: Gokul Chan Sinlia (CPI) 

14. Kailasahar : Manindra Lai Bhowmick 

(Con.) 

15. Kalyanpur: Rabindra Chandra Deb 

Barma (CPI) 


16. Kamalpur: Sunil Chandra Dutta 

(Con.) 

17. Kanchanpur: Raj Prasad Choudhury 

(Con.) 

18. Khowai : Nripendra Kumar Chakra*^ 

l>orty (CPI) 

19. Kidnihnur: Dharma Roy Deb Barma . 

(CPI) 

20. Kurti : Mahammed Abul Wazid 

(Con.) 

21. Afohanpur: Promodc Ranjan Das 

Gupta (CPI) 

22. Afuhuripur: Hlura Aung Mag (GPIV 

23. Old Agartala : Hemanta Deb (CPI) 

24. Radhakishorepur : Kumud Bandhii 

Bhattacharya (Con.) 

25. Sabroom ; Kalipada Banerjee (Con.) 

26. Salgarh : Ershad Ali Choudhury 

(Con.) 

27. Sonamura North: Atikul Islam (CPI) 

28. Sonamura South : Monchnr Ali (Con.) • 

29. Fakarjala: Bir Chandra Deb Barma ^ 

(GS) 

30. Teliamura : Ram Charan Deb Barma u 

(CPI) 

31. Nominated: Smt. Basana Ghakraborty 

32. Nominated : Ghanashyam Dewan 


BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF TRIPURA 

(On Revenue Account) 


{In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax. , 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Land Revenue 

10.10 

10.10 

10.10 

States Excise Duties 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

Stamps 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

Forest . . . . 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Registration 

1.90 

1.90 

2.00 

Taxes on Vehicles 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00- 

Other Taxes and Duties 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

Civil Administration 

3.74 

4.10 

4.35 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

4.10 

4.49 

4.95 

Miscellaneous 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

oiund TOTAU-REVENUE RECEIFTS 

37.09 

38.19 

39.00 
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BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF TRIPURA— (CMfi/.) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

29.31 

25.32 

30.91 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

1.16 

2.00 

2.00 

General Administration 

15.32 

15.43 

16.27 

Administration of Justice 

2.36 

2.75 

2.66 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

2.06 

2.22 

2,53 

Police 

43.35 

33.75 

52.66 

Education . . 

57.15 

43. 18 

90.26 

Medical . . . . . . . . 

15.80 

13.53 

15.88 

Public Health 

7.92 

7.81 

11.98 

Agriculture.. .. .. .. 

11.96 

12.25 

11.00 

Veterinary . . 

2.10 

2.03 

2.89 

Co-operation . . . . . . , 

1.53 

.37 

.44 

Industries and Supplies 

.75 

9.73 

9.09 

Miscellaneous Departments 

4.72 

4.99 

4.68 

Civil Works, Multi-purpose Schemes and 
Miscellaneous Public Improvements 

3.74 

3.76 

4.12 

Miscellaneous 

30.08 

46.04 

61.64 

Extraordinary including Community Projects, 
NES and Local Development Works 

9.78 

13.93 

10.22 

GRAND TOTAT^EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

239,09 

239.09 

329.23 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


Area: 3,215 sq. miles Population: 30,971 Capital: Port Blair 


Chief Commissioner : T.G.N. Ayyar 


BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR 

ISLANDS 


(On Revenue Account) 

{In lakhs of rupees) 




Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income 


1.01 

1.03 

1.08 

I.^nd Revenue 


2.98 

2.75 

2.70 

State Excise Duties 


2.13 

.90 

.15 

Stamps 


.22 

.22 

.24 

Forest 


87.50 

92.00- 

98.57 

Registration 


.01 

.01 

.01 

Taxes on Vehicles 


.08 

.08 

.12 

Other Taxes and Duties 


.65 

.65 

.65 

Debt Services 


.05 

.05 

.05 

Civil Administration 


1 ,43.11 

32.74 

43.36 

Miscellaneotts 


3.75 

3.74 

3.74 

GRAND TOTAI^REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 


141.49 

134.17 

150.67 
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BUDGET OF ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS— (Cm frf.) 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Estimates 

Estimates 

Estimates 


1957-50 

1957-58 

1958-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue 

123.75 

121.60 

125.31 

General Administration 

10.79 

9.24 

11.27 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

.49 

.52 

.53 

Police 

29.19 

31.19 

17.02 

Ports and Pilotage 

61.17 

61.24 

65.88 

Education 

7.52 

7.34 

8.27 

Medical 

7.65 

7.57 

8.49 

Public Health 

3.03 

2.28 

, 4.ro 

Agriculture 

5.37 

4.72 

1 8.71 

Veterinary 

2.76 

1.43 

3.20 

Co-operation 

.74 

.59 

.30 

Industries and Supplies 

1.00 

.30 

2-00 

Miscellaneous Departments 

13.59 

13-60 

13.89 

Miscellaneous 

6.97 

7.28 

6.93 

Extraordinary including Community 


1 

1 

Projects, NES and Local Develop- 




ment Works 

.25 

1.00 

2.01 

GRAND TOTAT. -EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

274.27 

1 

269.90 

277.91 


LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND AMINDIVl ISLANDS 


Area : 42 sq. miles 


Population: 21,035 Headquarters: Kozhikode 


Administrator: S. Moni 


BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND AMIN- 

DIVI ISLANDS 


[In lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1957-58 

Revised 

E.stimates 

1957-38 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS* 




REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue 

— 

.08 

1.17 

General Administration 

2.40 

1.59 

1.48 

Police 

.50 

— 



Education 

2.00 

2.17 

2.64 

Medical 

2.00 

1.59 

1.80 

Public Health 

.50 

.44 

.41 

Agriculture 

2.75 

1.26 

5.05 

Veterinary 

— 

.11 

.21 

Co-operation 

.75 

.35 

.50 

Industries and Supplies 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 


.66 

1.16 

Improvements 

1.50 

1.71 

3.00 

Miscellaneous 

2.25 

.64 

2.32 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE 




ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

14.65 

10.60 

19.74 


^ The Revenue Receipts are only nominal amounting to about Rs, 3*79 lakh only 
accotding to the Revised Estimates for 1957>58. 
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NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY 


Area: 32,969 sq. miles 


Headquarters : Shillong 


The North-East Frontier Agency is administered by the Governor of Assam, acting 
as the agent of the President. The Governor is assisted by an Adviser in Shillong, and 
the ultimate responsibility for the area vests in the Government of India. The Agency 
consists of the Ibllow'ing five administrative divisions, each under a Political Officer: 
Kameng Frontier Division previously known as Sc La Sub-Agency (headquarters : 
Ponidilla) : Suliansiri Frontier Division (Ziro) ; Siang Frontier Division, previously known 
as Abor Hills District (Along) ; Lohit P’ronticr Division (Tezu) ; and Tirap Frontier Division 
previou.sly known as Tirap Frontier Tract (Margherita), 

NAGA HILLS TUENSANG AREA 


Area: 6,236 sq. miles Headquarters: Kohima 

The Naga Hills-l'ueiisang Area was constituted as a Centrally Administered Area 
under the Ministry of External Affairs with effect from 1st December, 1957. It comprises 
an area of 6,236 .sq. miles and has a population of about 3,69,000 people of the Naga groups^ 
living in 7 IB villages. It has been divided into three districts with hcadr|iiarters at Kohima, 
Mokokchung and Tuensang and covers the former Naga Hills District under the Assam 
State and the Tuensang Frontier Division lately under the N.E.F. Agency. The new area 
is administered by the President through the Governor of Assam acting as his Agent, while 
the Commissioner is the immediate administrative head of the area. 

PONDICHERRY 

Area: 196 sq. miles Population: 3,17,163 Capital: Pondicherry 

Principal Languages : French and Tamil 


Following an agreement with the Government of France, the Government of India 
look over on November 1, 1954, the administration of the territories formerly known as the 
“French Establishments in India”. The territories comprise of Pondicherry and Karaikal 
on the Coromandel Coast ; Yanam, on the Andhra Coast ; and Mahe, on the Coast of 
Kerala. A IVeaty ceding these territories to India was signed at New Delhi on May 28, 
1956, between the representatives of the Governments of India and France, 'riiis Treaty 
is yet to be ratified formally by the French Parliament. Meanwffiilc, the administration 
of the State is being carried on by the Government of India through a Chief Commissioner, 
and an advisory body of six elected Councillors. 


Chief Commissioner : 
ADVISORY 

Edward Goubert 
Chandrasekara Cheltiar 

Dakshinamurthy Mudaliar 
Thiagaraja Naicker 

Mohamed Yousuf 
Shanmugham 


M.K. Kripalani* 

COUNCIL 

Finance, Labour and Industries 
Public Works, Electricity, Fisheries and 
Port 

Medical, Public Health and Co-operation. 
Local Administration, Public Instruction 
and Transport, 

Revenue, Veterinary and Information. 
Agriculture, Rural Development and 
Harijan Welfare. 


PONDICHERRY REPRESEN’FATIVE ASSEMBLY 


1. Ariankuppom: Annousamy (PF)** ] 

2. Archivack-Tavalacoupam : Chandrase- 

kara Chettiar (Con.) 

3. Bokotir: Edward Goubert (Con.) 

4. BadTakaliamman : V, Ramalingam Pillai 

(Con.) 

5. Calapet: Ramalingam (Con.) 

6. Couroussou Coupom: Murugaswamy 

Clcmanso (PF) 

7. Darbaraneswarar Koil : Arunachalam 

(Con.) 

8. Embalam and Kalamandapam : Thiagar- 

aja Naicker (Con.) 

• Under orders of transfer, and will be 

PF— Peoples' Front 


9. Fifth Bussy Street : M.M. Hussain (PF) 

10. Ka raikal Central : Mohamed Yousuf 

(Con.) 

11. Karaikal Town North: K. Sheikh 

Dawood Maricar (Con.) 

12. Karaikal South : Evariste Dcssame 

(PF) 

13. Kasikadai: Barathidasam (PF) 

14. Karaikovil Pathu : Gurussamy Pillay 

(Con.) 

15. Kottucherry Mathakovil : V. Ramasamy 

Pillai (Con.) 

16. Kwruvinattam Kariambuttur : R.L. 

Purushottam Rcddiar (Con.) 

succeeded by L.R.S. Singh in June 1956. 
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17. Mwmadipst Tortm: TliandapanI 

Kouncler (Con.) 

18. Mvthidpet : Arul Raj (Con.) 

19. Murugapakkam : V. Subbiah (PF) 

20. Make: C.E. Bharathan (Con.) 

21. Nerayy Commune i D. Ratnasabapathy 

Pillai (Con.) 

22. Nellitape Town : Govindaraju (PF) 

23. Nedungadu : Shanmugam (Con.) 

24. J^eitapalzkam Town : Venkata^ubba 

Reddiar (Con.) 

25. Oulgaret Town,'. Asappu Bairavaswamy 

fCon.) 

26. Ouppalam : Joseph I^lour (PF) 

27. Oussuondu : Pakkir Mohammed (PF) 

28. Palloor: M. Padmanabhan (PF) 

£9. PanadJd:al : V.N. Purushotthaman 

(PF) 


30. Rajbkopon: N. Sethuraman Chetdar 

(PF) 

31. Reddiarpnlayam Totm\ V. Narayana- 

swamy (PF) 

32. Saram and Lawspeti N. Ranganathan 

(PF) 

33. Sellipet and Souttovkenyi Thirumkamu 

Rcddi (Con.) 

34. Tkirumalmyanpattinam South : S. Dak- 

shinamurtliy Mudaliar (Con.) 

35. nirumeni Alagar: T, Srinivasa PilJal 

(Con.) 

36. Thiriimalrayanpattinam ^orth : U. Ran- 

gaswamy Pillai (Con.) 

37. Villinnur Town : I.oiiij; Savary (Con.) 

38. Tanani: K.S.V. Prasaclarao Naidu 

(Con.) 

39. Tanam : Y. Jagannadha Rao (Con.) 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PONDICHERRY 


(On Revenue Account) 

(In lakhs of rupees) 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 



Estimates 

Estimates 

Estimates 



1957-58 

1957-58 

1958 59 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 





Taxijs on Income other than Corporation Tax 

6 20 

7 20 

7.20 

Land Rev'enue . . . « 


3 79 

4 90 

4 90 

State Excise Duties . . 


20 80 

26 80 

26 80 

Stamps , . . . , . 


1.00 

1 45 

1 45 

Registration 


4 00 

8 30 

8 30 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 


8 79 

14 10 

14 10 

Customs and Central Excise 


47.25 

105 00 

105 00 

Miscellaneous Departmenta 


2 40 

2 75 

2 75 

Civil Works . . ,» 


2 21 

2 40 

2 40 

Ehxtricity 


12 66 

18 50 

18 50 

Miscellaneous 


4.41 

8 60 

a 60 

GRAND TOTAL REVENUE RECEIPTS . . 

113.51 

200.00 

200.00 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 





Customs and Central Excise . . 


3.19 

3 0-3 

3.37 

Revenue Department 


6.61 

8.26 

8 37 

Debt Services (net) . . 


.18 

.14 

.40 

General Administration , , 


11 69 

11 35 

11 09 

Pay and Accounts Office , , 

9 • 

2 50 

2 14 

2 63 

Administration of Justice . ■ 

• • 

4 61 

4 42 

4 48 

jails and Convict Settlements 

■ s 

1 66 

I 44 

1 55 

Police 

* a 

18 04 

16.36 

17.35 

Ports . . . . . * 


.53 

.41 

.44 

Education . . . . 


21.72 

21.82 

23.61 

Medical and Public Health • . 


38.45 

37.79 

41 12 

Agriculture and Fisheries , . 

- * 

1.77 

1 71 

1 82 

Co-operation . . . . 

■ a 

.75 

1.88 

1.99 

Industries and Supplies . . 

1 ■ 

2.65 

1.54 

3 86 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works, Multipurpose Schemes and 

a « 

3.18 

2,52 

2.56 

Miscellaneous Public InH^rovcmcnts 


30.08 

18.66 

21.88 

Electricity Schemes 


43.12 

35 69 

43.61 

Miscellaneous . . . . 


23.86 

21.47 

• 21.54 

Extraordinary including Community Projects, 




NES and I-ioral Development Works 

-• 

113 92 

59.54 

07 59 

GRAND TOTAt^EXPENDITURE ON 





REVEtfUE ACCOUNT .. 

• • 

, 330.5! 

1 

250.17 

299.28 









CHAPTER XXX 

INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 

The activities of the Government of India in the international sphere 
have been guided since independence by the ideals of conduct embodied in 
one of the directive principles of the Constitution. This directive requires 
the State to endeavour to promote international peace and security, to 
maintain just and honourable relations between nations, to foster respect for 
international law and treaty obligations and to encourage settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION 

A founder-member of the United Nations Organisation, India is a 
firm adherent of the principles enshrined in the UN Charter. Her associa* 
tion with the United Nations has been marked by a number of significant 
events, the most notable being the spontaneous tribute paid in 1948 by the 
world organisation to Mahatma Gandhi and through him to the great 
traditions of the country which gave birth to him. Among others worth 
recalling have been India’s membership of the Security Council for a two- 
year term from 1950 to 1952, the Indian Plan for the solution of the priso- 
ners of war problem and the cease-fire in Korea, her chairmanship of the 
Neutral Nations’ Repatriation Commission for Korea in 1953-54, the elec- 
tion of Smt. Vijayalakshmi Pandit as the President of the eighth session of 
the UN General Assembly in 1953, and India’s chairmanship of the UN- 
sponsored International Conference on Atoms for Peace in Geneva in 1955. 


The Indian delegation to the twelfth session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1957 was composed as follows: 


. . V.K. Krishna Menon (Chairman), Ali 
Yavar Jung, G.S. Pathak, Arthur S. Lall, 
Rev. Fr. j. D’SouZa 

» 

. , Fakhruddln Ali Ahmad, M. Gopala 
Menon, J.N. Sahni, Mona Hensman. 

Advisers . . Tarakeshwari Sinha, Avtar Singh, R.A. 

Narayanan, R. Jaipal, P.N. Kaul, A.K. 
Mitra, Romesh Bhandari, N.E. Chacko. 

Secretary-General . . T.J. Natarajan 


Representatives 
Alternate Representatives 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY 

Hungttfy 

In the discussions on Hungary during 1957, India continued to oppose 
**thc presence of foreign troops, whether in Hungary or anywhere else in the 
world*\ while emphasising the avoidance of a negative approach to the 
situation 4n order that honourable negotiations between the UN and the 
parlies concerned might facilitated, 

Egjft mid Israel 

With six other member-nations, India introducsed and 
sage of two separate resolutions during the debate on the Secretary-General's 
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suggestions for the evacuation of Israeli troops from Egyptian territory . 
The first one called for the complete withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Egypt and the other asked the Assembly to recognise that the Israeli with- 
drawal “must be followed by action which would progress towards the 
creation of peaceful conditions.” Reiterating her earlier stand taken at 
the time of contributing troops to it, India maintained that the United 
Nations Emergency Force could at no time become an occupying force in 
another country and the movements and functions of the force, therefore, 
must depend upon the agreements made. 

Algeria 

In the debate on Algeria, India’s experience with her former rulers 
was cited in support of the view that “once independence is gained, co- 
operation between former rulers and former colonials, on a basis of equality 
and mutual respect, is possible; but it is possible only if that co-operation 
comes by free will from both sides. Co-operation that is compelled still 
spells domination.” The Assembly’s recommendation calling for efforts to 
resolve the Algerian problem through private talks in conformity with the 
principles of the UN Charter was described by the Indian representative 
as “the best way out” at this stage. 

Syria and Turkey 

With the assistance of Norw^ay, Japan and the United States, India 
was responsible for a compromise, as part of an agreed formula, to end with- 
out a vote the debate on Syria’s demand for a commission of inquiry to 
investigate the crisis on the border between Syria and Turkey. 

Cyprus 

During the debate on the Cyprus question in December 1957, the 
stand taken earlier in the eleventh session that it was a colonial question 
was reaffirmed by the leader of Indian delegation who observed; “We 
stand four square by the independence of the Cypriot people and their 
right to be a sovereign State entitled to membership of the United Nations.” 

Kashmir 

In pursuance of the Security Council’s resolution of February 21, 
1957, Dr. Gunnar Jarring visited the sub-continent and later submitted his 
report. During the discussions in the Council on the report, India was 
represented by V.K. Krishna Menon, who detailing Pakistani violations 
of the Security Council’s resolution of January 17, 1948 and Part I of the 
UNCIP resolution of August 13, 1948 as recorded by the agencies of the 
Council in their reports, emphasised that vacation of Pakistani aggression on 
Indian Union territory was the issue before the Council. The Indian 
representative made it clear that the Government of India could not 
accept the resolution requesting Dr. Graham to visit the sub-continent for 
further talks with the Governments of Pakistan and India but assured 
Dr. Graham the traditional hospitality of his country. He added that the 
resolution which India could accept and which, he hoped* the Council 
would adopt in time would be one calling upon Pakistan to vacate the ag- 
gression in terms of the UN Charter. 

Disaman^t 

Ever since it came up before the UN, India has taken an active interest 
in the problem of disarmament and made ^itain concrete proposals for its 
solution at the tenth session of the Assembly as also before the Disarmamei^t 
Yk)ihimmoh in July 1956. During the twelilh session of the Assembly, 
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India sponsored, jointly with four other countries a resolution seeking to 
enlarge the membership of the Disarmament Commission and to find a 
modus vioendi aimed at the reconciliation of the Soviet and Western atti- 
tudes on the issue. India was chosen as one of the eleven members of the 
enlarged Commission, 

When the 24-Power Resolution sponsored by the Western Powers 
came up for discussion in November 1957, India moved a number of 
amendments, one of which sought inclusion of a provison for the setting up 
of a scientific technical body to recommend a system of control and inspec- 
tion after immediate agreement for the cessation of nuclear tests and anoihcr 
asked that powers possessing atomic weapons should abstain from using them. 

Atomic Energy 

India was designated as one of the ten permanent governors of (he 
International Atomic Energy Agency, the instruments of which were rati- 
fied by her in July 1957. At the General Conference of the Agency held in 
Vienna in October, India played an active role in the drafting of a resolu- 
tion seeking agreement between the UN and the Agency, which was rati- 
fied by the Assembly in November 1957. 

Trust and JVon-Se If- Governing Territories 

India has been a member of the Trusteeship Council since 1954 
and was re-elected for a further term of three years beginning from January 
1, 1957 at the eleventh session of the UN General Assembly. A significant 
event of the year 1957 was the election of the Indian representative as Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on Petitions and of the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions. 

At the nineteenth session of the Council in 1957, India was represented 
by V,K. Krishna Menon with Arthur S. Lall as alternate representative. She 
lent her support to Thailand’s proposal for augmenting the membership of 
the UN Committee on South-West Africa from seven to nine. Along with 
Syria she sponsored a resolution recommending that France set up 
a legislative assembly by adult suffrage in French Togoland at an early 
date. The proposal was not acceptable to the Council. 

The leader of the Indian delegation vigorously opposed the use of the 
Trust territory of Marshall Islands as proving grounds for nuclear tests ai 
being ‘‘contrary to the world concept of a sacred trust’*, when the issue 
came up before the Council in May 1957. The administrative reforms in- 
troduced by Britain in the Trust territory of British Cameroons were 
%varmly welcomed. 

People of Indian Origin in South Afrka 

The Special Political Committee adopted a joint resolution sponsored 
by Iran, Mexico, the Philippines and Yugoslavia, appealing to the Covcin- 
»incnt of South Africa to participate in negotiations with the Governments 
of India and Pakistan with a view to solving the problem in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the UN Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion on Human Rights. The parties are to report jointly or separately to 
the UN Assembly regarding the progress of the negotiations. 

•peaceful Coexistence 

Along with Sweden and Yugoslavia, India submitted for tlie constder- 
'%tion the twelfth session of the Political Committ^ a resoladon caUmg 
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upon all States to make every effort to strengthen international peace 
and to develop friendly and co-operative relations and settle disputes by 
peaceful means as enjoined in the Charter. 

Elections to UX Bodies 

In May 1957, India was elected to the UN Technical Assistance 
Committee. In June, she was elected Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Freedom of Information set up by the Human Rights Commission. 

An amendment providing for the reservation of one of the offices of 
Vice-President of the Assembly for the Commonwealth countries was tabled 
by India along with seven other member nations and adopted by the Assem- 
bly’s Special Political Committee. She co-sponsored with sixteen other 
nations a resolution in the same Committee for increasing the number of 
Judges on the International Court of Justice and for enlarging the UN 
Economic and Social Council. Her plea for increased representation for 
Asian and African countries was postponed for another year. 

International Law Commission 

India is a member of the International Law Commission established 
by the UN General Assembly in 1948. The Commission is charged with 
promoting the progressive development of international law and its codi- 
hcation. Its 21 members, elected by the Assembly for a three-year term, do 
not serve as representatives of their governments but in their individual 
capacity as experts. 

A standing legal committee known as the Asian Legal Consultative 
Committee came into existence in November 1956, at New Delhi for exa- 
mining questions under the. consideration of the International Commis- 
■ion and placing its views before it, considering legal problems referred to il 
by any of the participating countries (Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Japan and Syria) and exchanging views and information on legal 
matters of common concern. India is represented on the Committee by 
M.G, Setalvad and Sachin Chaudhuri. At its first session held in New 
Delhi in April 1958, it adopted rules of procedure and decided to locate its 
headquarters at New Delhi and to establish consultative arrangements 
with the UN and its specialised agencies as well as the International Law 
Commission and the International Law Institute. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

India has served on the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations since its inception, except for two brief spells in 1948 and 1952. 
Though she chose not to seek re-election to the Council in 1957, she conti- 
nues to be a member of several functional commissions of the Council. 
She was a member of the Committee for consideration of a convention on 
the abolition of slavery, etc., in 1956, which she signed in September 1956. 
She was elected to the Technical Assistance Committee on May 1, 1957, 
and is represented on the following other functional commissions of the 
Council : Commission on International Commodity Trade ; Commission 
on Human Rights ; Commission on Narcotic Drugs ; Population Commis- 
sion ; Social Commission ; Statistical Commission and Transport and Com- 
munication Commission. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (EC4FE) 

The Asian countries have a natural link between their own economic 
efforts and those of the UN in the ECAFE which was established in March 
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1947, The Commission has so far held two of its sessions In India in 1948 
and 1956. The first executive secretary was an Indian and after his resig# 
nation in 1956^ another Indian has been appointed to the post. 

The report presented to the thirteenth session of the Gominission held 
in Bangkok in March 1957, was impressed with the size of India’s second 
Plan and observed : “India is among the best-placed countries in the re- 
gion to undertake developmental planning on an ambitious scale.” 

Indians Minister for Trade was elected first Vice-Chairman of the 
ninth session of the Committee on Industry and Trade which met in Bang- 
kok in March 1957. The Commission’s Committee on Small-Scale Industries 
which met in June 1957 in Madras, considered ways of improving footwear 
production and marketing leather and leather products from the countries 
of Asia and the Far East. The preparation of a draft geological map of Asia 
and the Far East was discussed at the meeting of the working party of senior 
geologists of the Commission held at Calcutta in November 1957. At the 
meeting of the Sub-committee on Mineral Resources, also held at Cal- 
cutta in November 1957, USSR, USA, UK, Australia and France offered 
India and other Asian countries technical assistance, information and train- 
ing in the prospecting and utilisation of radio-active minerals. The leader 
of the Indian delegation to the ECAFE seminar on low-cost roads and soil 
Stabilisation organised in January 1958, in New Delhi, was elected its 
Chairman, 

Food and Agricultural Organisation (FAO) 

India has been actively associated as one of its founder members with 
the FAO since its inception. The Executive Committee of the FAO had 
for its chairman an Indian who was closely associated with the drafting of 
the organisation’s constitution. It was through the initiative taken by 
India at the conference in 1955 that the FAO constitution was amended to 
permit non-self-governing countries to join the organisation as associate 
members and participate in its various technical meetings. She is repre- 
sented on important standing committees of the organisation such as the 
FAO Council, the Programme Committee, the Finance Control Committee 
and the Committee on Commodity Problems. In 1956, the organisation 
elected B.R. Sen as the Director-^neral of FAO. 

The FAO has rendered valuable technical assistance to India in build- 
ing up her farm economy, particularly in connection with the operation and 
maintenance of farm machinery, reclamation of waste lands, control of 
rinderpest and other diseases, improvements in methods of fishing, dairy 
and poultry farming, forestry and locust control, etc. The first pilot study 
sponsored by FAO on the uses of agricultural surpluses to finance economic 
development was conducted in India in 1955. 

The Union Food Minister led the Indian delegation to the plenary 
conference of the FAO held in November 1957, at which India was re- 
elected to the FAO Council for three years and to membership of its Com- 
mittees on Programme, Financial Control and Commodity Problems. 

The concept of small watersheds as the basis for the planning aiid 
management of land tise was the maitt topic of discussion at the Internatio- 
nal Development Centre on Watershed Management for Asia and the Far 
East organised at Hazaribagh during February-March 1957. The second 
FAO Development Centre on Farm Planning and Management was held 
In New Dellu in October 1957, 
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Intemaiional Labour Organisation (ILO) 

India has been a member of the International Labour Or^tanisatlon 
Bince its inception in 1919 and has been a permanent member of its govern- 
ing body since 1922. She is a member of eight out of the nine industrial 
committees set up by ILO. India has so far ratified 23 ILO conventions. 
The more important of these provide for the limitation of working hours 
in industrial undertakings, prohibition of the employment during night 
hours of women and children under 14, compensation in cases of injury or 
death, protection of dock labourers against accidents, suppression of com- 
pulsory labour in all forms, and a system of labour inspection and machin- 
ery for fixing minimum wages in certain trades. 

The services of experts were availed of by India in 1957 in the fields 
of productivity, employment Information and occupational analysis and for 
the National Safety Council and Trade Training Project under the ILO’s 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Fourteen Indian trainees 
were sent in 1957 to different foreign countries for training in supervisory 
duties, trade unionism, labour administration, industrial relations, labour 
management and factory inspection under the same programme. Two 
ILO fellowship holders from Burma and Sarawak received facilities for 
ctudy in the fields of social security and co-operation. 

Apart from the meetings of the governing body and the 40th session 
of the ILO Conference held in Geneva in June 1957, Indian representatives 
participated in the 4th session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers held at Geneva in April 1957, the Tri- 
partite Working Party on Wages, Hours of Work and Manning on Board- 
ship held at Geneva in April 1957, the 6ih session of the Metal Trades 
Committee held at Geneva in May 1957, the 6ih session of the Iron and 
Steel Committee held at Monterry (Mexico) in October 1957, and the 
Tripartite Technical Meeting for Mines other than Coal Mines held at 
Geneva in November-December 1957. 

The 4th session of ILO’s Asian Regional Conference was held at New 
Delhi in November 1957, at the invitation of the Government of India. 
The Union Minister for Labour and Employment was unanimously elected 
President of the Conference. India also participated in the seminar 
organised by the ILO Regional Training on Co-operation at Nuwara 
Eliya (Ceylon) in November 1957. The Asian Seminar on Vocational 
Guidance and Employment Counselling, organised by the ILO, was held in 
New Delhi in December 1957. 

United Nations Educational^ Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 

A founder-member of UNESCO, India has a permanent National 
Commission for Co-operation walh UNESCO, The Commission has been 
actively implementing UNESCO programmes in India by organising semi- 
nars and conferences on various subjects. Notable among these were the 
Asian Seminar on Rural Education, the Round Table Conference on the 
Concept of Man and the Philosophy of Education in the East and the West 
and the International Seminar on the Contribution of Gandhian Outlook 
^nd 'techniques to the Solution of National and International Tensions, 
The Commission also undertook a research project relating to social tensions. 
A j^esearch Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialisation in Sou- 
thettt Asia was set up at Calcutta in 1956 as a Joint enterprise of the Govern- 
tnent of India and UNESCO. 
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India has participated fully in UNESCO’s programmes and activities, 
A National Fundamental Education Centre set up by UNESCO at Mysore 
provides an orientation course for educational experts intending to take up 
field work in rural areas. The holding of a regional conference on free and 
compulsory education in South Asia and the Pacific region at Bombay in 
1952 and the publication of studies on compulsory education, women’s edu- 
cation and rural teachers’ training written by Indian educators along with 
a handbook, Education Jot World Understandings prepared by the Indian 
Institute for Educational and Cultural Co-operation, are some of UNESCO’^ 
other notable contributions in the field of education. 

Since 1948, Delhi has been the headquarters of UNESCO’s South 
Asia Science Co-operation Office which facilitates exchange of scientific 
research and information in the entire region. Another important prog- 
ramme concerns pilot experiments in arid zones fx'om Egypt across Asia to 
Ceylon. The programme which was initiated as a result of an Indian 
proposal assumed great significance at the 9th session of UNESCO’s 
General Conference in New Delhi. 

Cultural activities account for the largest measure of co-operation 
between India and UNESCO, Apart from the seminars and conferences^ 
mentioned earlier, UNESCO’s programmes of translating representative 
Indian works into European languages, dissemination abroad of visual arts 
and music of India through reproductions and recordings, and contributions^ 
to social development through the use of libraries, museums and reading 
materials are worth mentioning in this context. 

In April 1957, the Indian Ambassador in Paris was elected Chairman 
of the UNESCO’s Committee for Better Understanding between the Orient 
and the Occident. India participated in a UNESCO regional seminar on 
production of reading materials held in Burma in October 1957, and in a 
meeting of the UNESCO Arid Zone Research Advisory Committee held at 
Karachi in November 1957. The Kalinga Prize which is offered annually 
by UNESCO was awarded to Bertrand Russel in December 1957, for the 
popularisation of science. Various problems connected with UNESCO’s- 
Associated Schools Project for Education in International Understanding ai^d 
Co-operation were discussed at the second meeting of Heads of Sdiools 
held in New Delhi in January 1958. 

World Health Organisation {WHO) 

India has been a member of the World Health Organisation (WHO) 
since its inception in 1948 and has taken active interest in its various acti- 
vities. An Indian has been appointed Director of WHO’s South-East 
Asia Regional Office, The WHO provides assistance by way of expert 
technical advisers, field workers, equipment and fellowships for training 
abroad. India has provided trainii^; facilities for the nationals of many 
countries. 

At the 10th session of the WHO held in Geneva on May 7, 1957, 
India was elected to the Nominations Committee and the General Com-^ 
mittee. The Indian delegation was led by A.L. Mudaliar. The WHO- 
Rural Health Conference of the South-East Asia Region was held in New 
Delhi on October 14, 1957. 

'v 

United J^ations International Children's Erriergeni^ Fund {UNICEF) 

The UNICEF provides assistance in the form of equipment and suiK 
plies for maternal and child welfarei child nutrition, milk conservation am 
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the training of nurses and midwlvcs. India has been taking part in the 
activities of UNICEF for a number of years, first as a member on the Exe- 
cutive Board, then as chairman of the Programme Committee and finally 
as chairman of the Executive Board from 1955 to January 1957. A milk 
drying plant was inaugurated at Anand marking the start of operations 
of UNICEF’s first milk conservation project in Asia. 

In April 1957, the UNICEF allocated 38,000 dollars for expansion- 
of facilities for training physicians in social and clinical pediatrics in Madras^ 
State; 131,000 dollars for assistance to the training aspects of the Union 
Government’s five-year tuberculosis control programme; 16,500 dollars 
for goitre control; 383,000 dollars for feeding programmes and 1,515,000' 
dollars for maternal and child health services. The Executive Board 
meeting in New York in September 1957, approved a sum of 2,123,000- 
dollars for UNICEF programmes in India. India’s contribution to- 
UNICEF in 1957 was 336,000 dollars, India has two UNICEF area 
offices situated at New Delhi and Calcutta. The New Delhi office covers 
India, Afghanistan and Ceylon. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade [GATT) 

India is a signatory to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Tradc^ 
which came into force in July 1948. In 1949, the Indian Tariffs Act, 
1934, was amended accordingly. The concessions agreed to by India 
provided for a reduction in the existing rates of duty and included com- 
mitments against future increases of duty and a reduction or elimination- 
of preferences which India had granted to several countries. 

The GATT has so far held four tariff conferences and India has^ 
taken an active part in all of them. At the 9th Review Session of the 
contracting parties held at Geneva in 1954, India pressed for the inclusion 
of certain special provisions in the Articles of the GATT to enable countries- 
like India to fulfil their economic development programmes. India’s 
point of view was accepted and the relevant articles were amended to meet 
Its special needs. 

The leader of the Indian delegation to the 12th session of the GATT 
in Geneva was elected as its chairman on October 24, 1957. 

United Rations Technical Assistance 

Since its inception in June 1950, the UN Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme has furnished technical assistance mainly in the form of services oF 
experts, equipment, award of scholarships and fellowships, etc. The pro- 
gramme, up to December 1957, has provided India with over 308 highly 
specialised experts and awarded fellowships and scholarships to some 
659 Indian nationab for study abroad. The specialised agencies of the 
UN have also separate programmes of technical assistance in India. Techni- 
cal assistance has been secured under the UNESCO Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance for the cstablbhment of the Western Higher 
Technological Institute, Bombay. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 

The International Bank assists reconstruction and development in 
member countries through long and medium-term loans. It also promotes 
private foreign investments by guaranteeing or participating in loans and 
other investments made by private investors, India became one of the original 
members of the Bank, with a quota of 400 million dollars, by ratifying the 
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Bank Agreement on December 24, 1954. Being one of the five countries 
ivith the largest quota, India has a permanent rdjpresentative on the Execu- 
tive Board of th^ Bank. 

Up to November 1957, India had received loans from the Bank total- 
ling Rs. 1 76.05 crore. Some of these loans have been given directly to the 
Government of India, and others to private enterprise against a Government 
guarantee. The schemes for which the Bank has adavanced loans include : 
(i) purchase of locomotives for the Indian Railways, (ii) purchase of 
agricultural machinery such as tractors and bulldozers required for reclama- 
tion of weed-infested and jungle lands, (iii) the Bokaro-Konar Project of 
DVC which has now been completed, (iv) the second phase of DVC Pro- 
ject, (v) purchase of planes by Air India International, (vi) purchase of 
equipment and materials for railways, (vii) expansion and modernisation of 
the Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., (viii) installation of thermal plants at 
Trombay, (ix) assistance to Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India to enable it to advance loans to private companies, and (x) the 
expansion programme of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

The Bank has sent several missions to India for field surveys of various 
projects and also for investigating the country’s development programmes. 
The IBRD recently appointed one of its senior officers as its Resident Repre- 
sentative in New Delhi who remains in close contact with the Government 
of India in regard to the country’s development plans and projects. India 
participated in the 12th annual meting of the Board of Governors of the 
IBRD held in Washington on September 25, 1957. The Union Finance 
Minister led the Indian delegation. 

Under the terms of IBRD’s Articles, the Bank is precluded from making 
non -guaranteed loans. This has prevented it from rendering substantial 
assistance to private enterprise. India has, therefore, been advocating for 
sometime the establishment of an International Finance Corporation which 
could be authorised to make such loans. The Corporation came into exis- 
tence in July 1956. India’s quota in the subscribed capital of 93 million 
dollars is 4.431 million dollars. 

international Monetary Fund (IMF) 

India is also an original member of the International Monetary Fund 
Act up in 1945 to maintain the stability of exchange rates, to facilitate the 
•expansion and balanced growth of international trade and to provide ex- 
change resources during temporary disequilibriums in the balance of pay- 
ments of member nations. India, which ratified the Fund Agreement on 
December 24, 1945, has a quota of 400 million dollars and a permanent 
representative on the Executive Board of the Fund. In 1953, the Govem- 
tnent of India invited a mission from the Fund to study and report on India’s 
monetary and fiscal policies. The report of the Fund Mission was published 
under the title Economic Development with Stability. 

In order to meet the shortage of foreign exchange, the Government of 
India, in January 1957 negotiated with the Fund for a loan of 
127*5 million dollars. India in 1957, has availed of a 200 million 
dollars standby cr^it from the Fund. The first withdrawal of 60 million 
dollars was effected in February, the second withdrawal of 67.5 million dollars 
in March, and the third withdrawal of 72.5 million dollars in June 1957, 
Under the articles of agreement of the IMF, India is entitled to purchiuse 
baqk for rupees fore^ currency equivalent to 400 million dollars depositedf 
by it with the Fund. The Union Finance Minister led the Indian delegation 
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eo the I2th annual meeting of the IMF held in Washington in September 
1957. At the invitation of the Finance Minister, the Managing Director of 
the IMF visited India in February 1958, and reviewed India’s fiscal 
policies. ' 

Special UN Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) 

India has been intimately associated with the various stages in the 
development of the SUNFED idea. In December 1957, the UN decided 
to establish a special fund to provide to the less developed countries systema- 
tic and sustained assistance in fields essential to their technical, economic and 
social development. India is among the sixteen countries represented on the 
Preparator)^ Committee, 

Other Specialised Agencies of the UN 

Among other specialised agencies of the UN with which India is 
actively associated are the International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO), 
the International Tele-Communication Union (ITU), the Universal Postal 
Union (UPU) and the World Meteorological Organisation (WMO). 
The 4th International Tuberculosis Conference organised by the Interna- 
tional Union against Tuberculosis was held at New Delhi between January 
7 and 10, 1957. The 5th Session of the International Rice Commission and its 
ad hoc Working Group on the Storage and Processing of Rice was held at 
Calcutta in November 1956. 

OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 

Some of the important international organisations outside the UN, 
with which India is associated, are the Commonwealth of Nations, the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, 
the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Development in South and South-East 
Asia, the periodical conferences of the Prime Ministers of the five South- 
East Asian countries commonly known as the ‘ Colombo Powers the 
Asian-Alrican Conference and the International Red Cross. 

Commonwealth of Nations 

On the attainment of independence on August 15, 1947, India assum- 
ed the status of a full-fledged Dominion within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, as it was then known. Later, when India decided to become an 
independent sovereign republic under the new constitution, a change in the 
basis of the country’s association with the Commonwealth became necessary. 
This was provided for by an official declaration issued at the end of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference on April 27, 1949. The de- 
claration noted the impending constitutional changes in India and accepted 
her as a full member of the Commonwealth. The prefix British ” was 
dropped and the association re-designated as the “Commonwealth of 
Nations.” This declaration was ratified by the Constituent Assembly 
of India on May 17, 1949. 

The principal organs of Commonwealth co-operation are the periodic 
conferences of the Prime Ministers and the Foreign and Finance Ministers 
of the member countries (UK, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya). There is a Liaison 
Committee which co-ordinates the activities of some 30 other Commonwealth 
conferences, conunittees, commissions and organisations, etc., which deal 
with specific subjects falling under the broad categories of defence, conunu- 
nica^ons, science, agriculture, education and parliamentary affairs. 
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The last conference of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers was held 
at London from June 26 to July 5, 1957. In the course of their discussions, 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers reviewed all the major international 
questions of common concern to their countries. These included the events 
in Hungary, disarmament, international problems of West Asia, the contri- 
bution which might be made by the Commonwealth Governments towards 
the easing of tension and the maintenance of peace, stability and political 
freedom in East Asia and South-East Asia, the impact of the major program- 
mes of development in their countries, the proposals for the creation of an 
industrial free trade area in Europe and the progress made towards freeing 
of trade and payments, the Colombo Plan and the development of nuclear 
energy for civil purposes. 

The last Commonwealth Finance Ministers* Conference was held in 
Mont Trcmblant (Canada) in Scptember-October 1957. It arrived at agreed 
findings on three subjects, namely, co-operation in the Sterling area, Euro- 
pean economic integration, and the Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference. Arrangements were made for continuing Commonwealth 
consultations on economic matters. 

Colombo Plan 

India has both been receiving as well as giving assistance under the 
Plan. The country has received assistance for the rehabilitation of the rail- 
ways and the expansion of All India Radio from Australia ; for the Mayura- 
kshi and Kundah projects from Canada ; for the All-India Institute of Me- 
dical Sciences and the Delhi Milk Supply Scheme from New Zealand ; and 
for the Durgapur Steel Plant from the United Kingdom. 

Till the end of June 1957, India obtained the services of 130 experts, 
of which 10 were from Australia, 18 from Canada, 1 from Ceylon, 7 from 
Japan, 8 from New Zealand and 86 from the UK. During the same 
period, India received training facilities in other countries for 983 persons — 
Australia 238, Canada 210, Japan 23, Malaya 1, New Zealand 59, and 
UK 452. India’s assistance to Nepal amounted to Rs. 5.38 crore up to the 
end of March 1957. Burma utilised in August 1957, Rs. 10 crore out of the 
Sterling loan of Rs, 20 crore granted by India in 1955-56. Till October 
1957, India provided training facilities for 665 nominees in various subjects. 
The trainees have come from Nepal 420, Bunpa 24, Ceylon 103, In- 
donesia 16, Philippines 39, Thailand 10, Viet Nam 2, Singapore 2 and 
North Borneo 2. Of these, 115 candidates have received training 
at the International Statistical Education Centre at Calcutta. Experts 
have been provided to Ceylon 12, Indonesia 2, and Singapore 3 
in the 6elds of irrigation, banking, iron and steel, engineering, sericul- 
ture, milk supply, broadcasting, organisation and methods, aerial survey and 
forestry. India was represented by the Union Deputy Finance Minister at 
the ninth meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee held at 
Saigon on October 20, 1957. 

Colombo Powers Conference 

Another international forum in which India has developed a deep 
interest has been the periodical meetings of the Prime Ministers of Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan. The first such meeting was held 
at Colombo in April-May 1954 and the last in New Delhi in November 
1956. A formal exchange of views on subjects of mutual interest took place 
between the Prime Ministers of India and Ceylon in December 1957 and 
between the President of Indonesia and the Prime Minister of India in 
January 1958. A conference of the National women'i organisations Ih 
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the Colombo power countries was held in February 1958 at Colomlx) for 
exchange of views on increased mutual help and understanding among 
women of the region. 

Asian^African Conference 

At the invitation of the Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia and Pakistan, a Conference of Asian-African countries was held 
at Bandung (Indonesia) in April 1955. Twenty-nine countries of Asia and 
Africa, comprising nearly three-fifths of the world’s population, parti- 
cipated in the Conference. The object of the Conference was to promote 
goodwill and co-operation, to consider common social, economic and cul- 
tural problems, to consider problems of special interest to Asian and African 
^peoples such as recialism, colonialism, etc., and to review the position of 
Asia and Africa in the world and the contribution they could make to tlie 
promotion of world peace and co-operation. 

The deliberations of the Conference resulted in the historic joint 
Communique on economic and cuUural co-operation, colonialism, nuclear 
and other weapons of mass destruction and on the promotion of world peaca 
and co-operation. The Communique also incorporated the live principles 
of the India-China Agreement which India regards as the basis of its rela- 
tions with other countries.'*' 

The Conference was a world event which attracted great attention, 
marking the coming together, for the first time in history, of self-governing 
and independent nations of Asia and Africa. It generated goodwill and 
friendship among the Asian-African countries and helped to establish per-' 
Bonal contact among the leaders of these countries. 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 

The Commonwealth Parliamentary Association is an organisation 
composed of branches formed in the legislatures of various Commonwealth 
countries. The aim of the Association is to promote understanding and co- 
operation for common purposes between those engaged in the parliamentary 
-government of the countries of the Commonwealth. 

The last conference of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 
was held in New Delhi from December 2 to 10, 1957. India, Pakistan and 
'Ceylon acted as joint hosts. The Speaker of the Lok Sabha, M. Anan- 
^hasayanam Ayyangar was elected Chairman of the Conference. The sub-- 
jeets discussed at the Conference were : economic relations in the Common- 
wealth ; the problem of under-developed territories in the Commonwealth; 
social services in the Commonwealth ; the future of the smaller states in 
the Commonwealth ; the role of the English language in the Common- 
wealth ; the working of the party system in Parliament; international affairs 
and defence. 

Jnter^Parliammtary Union 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union is an association of parliamentary 
igroups constituted within the various national Parliaments for the purpose of 
promoting personal contacts between the members of different Parliaments, 

* The five principlct known as Panchsheel were first incorporated into the preamble 
to the India-China Agreement on Tibet, signed on Anri I 29, 1954. They arc ; (i) mutual 
-^respect Tor each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, (ii) non-agg rssion; (ill) non- 
(interlrrmce in each other’s internal affairs; (iv) equality and mutUM bene^, and (v) 
pcacdUl oo-caistence. 
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The Indian Parliamentary Group has been sending delegations to the 
annual conferences of the Inter*Parliamentary Union since 1949. At the 
invitation of the Indian Parliamentary Group, the 101st session of the 
Executive Committee of the IPU was held in New Delhi in December, 
1955. The Indian delegation to the meetings of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, held in Nice in April 1957 and in London in September 1957, 
was headed by H.N. Kunzru. 

International Red Cross Conference 

India played host to the 19th International Red Cross Conference 
which was hfld in New Delhi in October-November 1957, and was elected 
to the Finance Commission and the Standing Commission of the Confer- 
ence. The Conference adopted an Indian resolution unanimously appeal- 
ing to all nations to intensify their efforts for general disarmament and to 
take measures to protect humanity from “ the terrible consequences of tho 
use of incendiary, chemical, bacteriological, radio-active or such othee 
agcnis/’ 
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! % House approves the Univeisal Copyright Convention and the Protocols thereto as adopted at Geneva on the hih September I!, 1997 
Septenshtr, 19)2, and recommends that the said Convention and Protocols be ratified by the Government of India." 


MSOLHnONSiiDOPTEDBnOKSABIU 


I Tliii House views with anxiety and concern the continued development and production of nuclear and thermo-nuclear May 22, 1957 
weapons of mass destruction which, if employed in any armed conSict, would spell the destruction of mankind and 
ovitition. 

(2) This House expresses its mote immediate and grave concern about the present menace arising from the 
harmful and unpredictable efccts of radiation conserjuent on the continuing explosions of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons for test purposes which are carried out hy the United Stares, the Sosiet Union and 
the United Kingdom. 


()) This House regrets and deplores that despite the declared intentions of all nations not to embark upon war 
ind in the face of the mounting opinion and anxieiy in the ivorld in regard to the grave and growing menace 
of these tests of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, to the present and the future of mankind, the Great 
Powers concerned have not abandoned their programmes of such test-explosions, These have alreadv proved 
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^UMMAHY OF SELECTED LAWS 


The Copyright Act, provides for the establishiiicnt of a Copy- 

right Oilice and a Copyright Hoard and entitles the owners of copyright 
whose work has been infringed to civic, remedies such as injunction, 
damages, etc., and to claim possession of all infringing copies. 

The RiiLviy Protection Force ict, J957, provides for the constitution 
and regulation of a Force CliUccI the Railway Protection Force for the better 
protection and security of railway property. 

The hidian Succession [Aniendmenl) Act, 1957, substitutes a new section 
for Section 382 of the principal Act so as to enable succession certificates, 
granted in the State of Jammu and Kashmir after the commencement of 
the Part B States ( Laws) Act, to have validity in the rest of India. 

The Le^islaiive Councils Act, 1957, provides for the creation of a Legis- 
lative Council for the State of Andhra Pradesh and the increasing of the 
strength of Legislative Councils of States having such Councils. After the 
passing of the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, raising the iij^per 
limit of the strength of a Legidativc Ctmncil horn one-lburlh to one-third 
of the strength of the Legislative Assembly, Slate Legislatures which felt 
that the strength of their Legislative Council v/as meagre in t:oinparison 
with the strength of their Legislative Assembly passed nsolutions recom- 
mending an increase in the strength of their I.egislalive Councils. The 
Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly also passed a resolution in pursuance 
of Article 169(1) of the CJonstituiion I'ecomitieiidiug the creation of a Legis- 
lative Council for the Slate. J’iie Legislative Councils Act, 1937, was 
passed to implerncut these recommendations. 

The Inter-Siate Corporations Act, 1957, provides for the reorganisation of 
certain corporations functioning in two or more Slates by virtue of Section 
109 of the Stales Reorganisation An, 1956, and for matters connected 
therewith. The Act enables any State Guvernincnl concerned with an 
inter-State Corporation to frame a scheme for its reorganisation as one or 
more intra-Stale Corporaliom providing; for the division of the assets aiul 
liabilities of the Corporatiorr, transfer and re-employment of its employees 
and other incidental matters. 

The JVaga Hills Tuensana Aren Act, 1957, seeks to create a new adminis- 
trative unit consisting of the existing Naga Hills district and the Tuensang 
frontier division of the North-Iiast l-'rontier Agency. The new unit, which 
is to be named ‘'the Naga Hills — Tueiisang Area” will be administered by 
the Governor of Assam as the agent of the President. 'Lhe Act provides 
for an additional nominated member in the Lok Sabha to represent the 
new unit. 


The Public Employment {Requirement as to Residence), Art, 1957, seeks to 
repeal all existing laws which prescribe a period of residence within a State 
or Union territory for any public employment in that area. This is one of 
the safeguards for linguistic minorities suggested by the States Reorgani- 
sation Commission in regard to employment in public services* 

The Delhi Development Act, 1957, seeks to set up ^.rl authority to replace 
the Delhi Development (Provisional) Authority and the Delhi Improvement 
Trust with the object of promoting and securing the development of Delhi 
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111 accordance witli llic Master Plan and Zonal development plans \)c 
prepared l)y the Authority and approved by the Centra! (hivernniriu. 

The Delhi Municipal Corporation Act, 1957^ provides for the setting up ol 
a municipal corporation for Delhi, excluding an area of 15 scpiare miles ol 
Nevv^ Delhi, where Rashtrapati IJhavan, the Central Secretariat and other 
Government buildings are situated. I'he y\ct empowers the (/]orj)oration to 
have jurisdiction not only over the urban areas of Delhi but also over l ural 
areas around the capital. 

The Navy Act, 1957, seeks to roiisolidate tlie existing naval laws in 
conformity with the constitutional changes. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1957 


JANUARY 

7 The President inaugurates the 1 4th International Tuberculosis 

Conference at New Delhi. 

8 The number of Supreme Court judges is increased to ten with the 

appointment of Justice Jiwan Lai Kapur and Justice Prahlad 
Balacharya Gajcndragadkar. 

9 The National Council for Rural Higher Education meets at Gandhigram. 
— ‘ Shri B.R. Mandloi is sworn in as Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

11 The President lays the foundation stone of Kurukshetra Sanskrit 

University. 

12 At a special ceremony in Nalanda the Dalai Lama of Tibet presents 

Shri Nehru the relics of Hiuen-Tsang, the 7th century Chinese 
traveller, scholar and savant. 

— The Minister for Information and Broadcasting inaugurates the first 

Festival of Soviet Films in India at New Delhi, 

13 The Prime Minister opens the Hirakud Dam. 

17 President Shukri al-Kuwatly of Syria arrives in New Delhi. 

— Mr. Merghani Hamza, Deputy Prime Minister of the Sudan, arrives 

in New Delhi. 

18 The President announces the polling dates for the general elections to 

the Lok Sabha. 

20 The Prime Minister inaugurates the atomic reactor in Bombay. 

21 The Prime Minister and President Kuwatly of Syria issue a joint state^ 

ment, 

— The third Commonwealth Standards Conference is inaugurated in 

New Delhi. 

22 The Indo-Pakistan trade agreement is signed at New Delhi. 

24 Marshal Zhukov, Soviet Defence Minister, arrives in New Delhi. 

— The third round of talks between the Prime Ministers of India and 

China concludes in New Delhi. 

' — A 10-member Danish trade-cum-goodwill delegation arrives in New 
Delhi. 

25 The President confers Bharat Ratna on Shri G.B. Pant, Union Home 

Minister. 

29 Addressing a press conference at Kathmandu, Mr. Chou £n-Lai, 
Chinese Premier, supports India on the Kashmir issue. 



FEBRUARY 


I Shri H.V.R. lenger is appointed Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

— The Plantation Enquiry Commission submits report on the rubber 

plantation industry to the Government of India. 

5 The AIR music seminar is inaugurated at New -Delhi. 

10 The Railway Minister announces better conditions of service for a 

large number of non-gazetted staff of the Indian Railways. 

12 The Governments of India and USA sign an agreement in New Delhi, 
providing assistance of 6.5 million dollars for India’s Malaria Control 
Programme. 

14 A four-power (Britain, Australia, Cuba and USA) resolution on 
Kashmir is sponsored in the UN Security Council. 

1 7 A four-member Japanese Steel and Shipping delegation arrives in India. 

19 Shri Justice Amal Kumar Sarkar of tlie Calcutta High Court is 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of India. 

21 His Highness Sheikh AH bin Abdullah bin Qiiasim, the ruler of Qatar, 

arrives in India. 

22 The Heavy Engineering Mission from the United Kingdom submits 

its report to the ‘ Government of India. 

24 India’s Second General Elections begin. 

26 The Soviet team for development of heavy machinery manufacture in 
India submits its report to the Government. 

MARCH 

1 Shri P.C. Bhattacharya takes over, as Chairman of the State Bank of 
India. 

7 The Prime Minister of Denmark, Mr. H.C. Hansen, arrives in New Delhi. 

8 Lt. Gen. K.S. Thimayya assumes charge as officiating Chief of the Army 

Staff. 

1 1 Shri B.G. Kher dies in Poona. 

16 Shri P.S. Kumaraswamy Raja, former Governor of Orissa, dies. 

18 The President addresses the final session of the first Parliament. 

19 The Finance Minister presents the Central Budget for 1957-58. 

22 The Unified National Calendar of India comes into force, 

— Mr. Gunnar V. Jarring, the Swedish representative on the UN 

Security Council, arrives in New Delhi from Karachi. 

22 The Aluminium Committee recommends the establishment of two 

aluminium factories during the second Five-Year Plan. 

23 The Prime Minister inaugurates the 30th annual session of the 

Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry in New Delhi. 
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2 { \tr. Josrf Cyriinku'w'lc/, Polish Premier, arrivTS in New Delhi on a 
10- (lay \asii. 

Mr. Anruriii Pevaii, British Labour Party holder, arrives in India. 

23 G.ai(-ral Idea tions in the State of Jammu and Kashmir begin. 

27 Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, I'oreign Tsiinisler of West Germany, 
arii\'es in Xe>v r.)(‘lhi. 

An Indo-Polish Gnllural Agreement is signed in New Delhi, 
i he Prime JMiiu.slers of India and Poland issue a joint statement. 

29 Slni Nehru is unanimously re-tdeeted leader of the Indian National 

(iungress Parliamentary Party. 

30 The appointment of a Khadi and Village Industiaes Ciominission is 

announced in New Delhi. 

31 Shri N. Chand* asekhara Iyer, former Chairman of the Delimitation 

Gomrnission and former Judge of the Supreme Court, dies in Madras. 

1 he Prime Minister of India and the Foreign Minister of West Germany 
issue a joint statement. ^ 

APRIL 

1 3 'he clecimal system of coinage is introduced in India. 

2 The Union Government appoint a seven-member Central Wage 

Board for the cotton-textile industry. 

3 The Kerala Ministry headed by Shri E.M.S. Nainboodiripad is sworn 

in. 

— Mr. Jarring, U.N. Security Council representative, arrives for the 

second round of talks. 

6 The new Orissa Ministry headed ]jy Shri Harekrushna Mahlab is 
sworn in. 

9 'Fhe new Punjab Ministry headed l)y Shri Pratap Singh Kairon is 
sworn in. 

10 .About 200 pilgrims are drowned in the Godavari in a boat tragedy near 
Bhadrachalam. 

— 3 he new U.P. Ministry headed by Dr. Sampurnanand is sworn in, 

1 1 A trade delegation irom the Sudan arrives in New Delhi. 

— 1 he new Rajasthan Ministry headed by Shri Mohan Lai Sukhadia 

is sworn in. 

12 Mr. Anthony Nutting, former British Minister of Stale for Foreign 
Adairs, arrives in New Delhi on a five-day visit. 

12 I'he new Bombay Ministi-y headed by Shri Y.B. Ghavan assumes 

ollice. 

13 Mr. Osvaldo Sainte Marie, Foreign Minister of Chile, arrives in 

New Delhi. 

— A seven-member Cabinet led by Shri K. Kamaraja Nadar is sworn 

in at Madras. 
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15 The new Madhya Pradesh Ministry headed by Dr. K.N. Katju is 

sworn in. 

— Government of India set up a Committee headed by Shii A.C, 

Mitra, Chief Engineer (Irrigation), U.P., to assess the Hood proljleni 
in the country and give authoritative advdcc on measures to tackle it. 

16 A trade agreement between West Germany and India is signed in New 

Delhi. 

17 The new Union Council of Ministers headed by Shri Nehru takes ollicc. 

— An agreement is reached between the Government of India and tlie 

Assam Oil Company regarding fhe formation of a Rupee Company 
for the exploration of oil in Assam. 

Id d'hc Prime Minister inaugurates the lirst session of the Asian Legal 
Consultative Commiltec at New Delhi. 

19 Sliri C^P.N. Singh, (h>vernor of Punjab, inaiiguiatts the project ibr 
oil exploration in the Siwalik range in the Kangra district of Piinjal). 

— The new Mysore Ministry licaded by Shri S. Nijalingappa is sworn in. 

22 'Phe new Assam Cabinet headed by Shri Bishnuiam Medhi assumes 

ofiicc. 

23 Dr. Radhakrishnan is declared elected unopposed as Vice-President 

of India. 

25 The Programme Evaluation Organisation of tlic Planning Commission 

submits its fourth report to the Government of India. _ 

26 The Minister for Information and Broadcaisting inaugurates Jaldecp* 

(Lighthouse) j the first original film produced by the Children's 
Film Society. 

— - The new West Bengal Ministry led by Dr. B.C. Roy is sworn in. 

29 The Central Emergency Relief Institute is opened by Shri Y.B. 

Chavan in Nagpur. 

30 A cultural agreement Ijctwecn Indiii and Rumania is signed in Ntwv 

Delhi. 

— The Jarring report on Rashmir is released in Ncw\ \urk. 


MAY 


3 An agi cement for the purchase of some accessory oil drilling cquij)- 
ment i.s signed bv the.' (iovci nments of India and the U.S.S.R. in 
New' Delhi. 

— - India and Canada sign an agreement at New Delhi modifying the 
Indo-Canadian Agreement of 1951 on the ininhgi alien of Indian 
citizens into Canada. 

5 The fourth All-India Handloom Week is eclebrated all u\er the country. 

6 A joint announcement is made that India and Pakistan will continue 

negotiations with the World Bank regarding the canal w aters dispute. 

— The Bihar Ministry headed by Shri Sri Krishna Sinha is sworn in. 
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6 Shri C.D. Deshmukh is appointed Chairman of the Board of 

Trustees oi' the National Book Trust. 

— Government of India appoint a Telegraph Enquiry Committee. 

7 A committee to investigate the price of coal is appointed by the 

Government of India. 

9 The 9th All-India Sarvodaya Saninielan meets at Kaladi in Kerala. 

— The Finance Minister announces pay rise for Life Insurance Staff. 

— Shri J.B. Kripalani is elected Leader .of the Praja Socialist Group in 

the new I. ok Sabha. 

— An agreement for expert consultancy services in respect of the mining 

scheme of the integrated Ney\^eli Lignite Project is executed with a 
British firm. 

— Shri P.V.G. Raju is elected Leader of the Socialist Group in Parliament. 

— The Governments of India and Pakistan agree to implement the Indo- 
Pakistan Agreement of May 1955 regarding University certificates. 

10 Dr. Rajendra Prasad is re-elected President of the Republic of India. 

— The first session of the newly elected I.ok Sabha starts in New' Delhi. 

— India celebrates the centenary of the First Struggle for Freedom. 

1 1 Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar is elected Speaker of the Lok 

Sabha. 

The decisions of the Wage Board for Working Journalists are released 
in New Delhi. 

1 2 GkDvcrnment of India appoint the Shastri Committee for recommending 

amendments to the Companies Act. 

13 Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan are sworn in as 

President and Vice-President, respectively. 

— Shri S.A. Dangc is elected head of the Communist group in the Lok 

Sabha. 

14 The railway budget is presented in the Lok Sabha. 

— The Government’s decision to appoint a high-power committee to 

investigate the rise in food grain prices is announced. 

15 The Finance Minister presents the Union budget in the Lok Sabha. 

— The Reserve Bank of India raises the bank rate from 3^% to 4%. 

16 India becomes the 15lh country to sign the U.N. Convention on the 

nationality of married women. 

17 The Prime Minister arrives in Colombo to participate in the Buddha 

Jayanti celebrations. 

— Shri K. Raghuramaiah and Shri A.M. Thomas arc appointed Deputy 

Ministers in the Union Government. 

— Sardar Hukarn Singh is unanimously elected Deputy Speaker of the 

Lok Sabha. 
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19 • The Prime Ministers of India and Ceylon issue a joint statement 

from Colombo. 

20 Shri T. Prakasam, former Chief Minister of the former State of Andhra, 

dies at Hyderabad. 

— The Prime Minister inaugurates the Neyveli Lignite Project. 

22 The Lok Sabha unanimously endorses Shri V.K. Krishna Menon’s 

resolution calling on U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and IJ.K. to suspend nuclear 
tests forthwith. 

— The Union Minister for I.abour inaugurates the 24th annual session 

of the All-India Organisation of Industrial Employees in New Delhi. 

— Shri V.V. Giri, Dr. Zakir Hussain and Shri H.V, Pataskar arc 

appointed Governors of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, 
respectively. 

23 The J apanese Prime Minister, Mr. Nobusiikc Kishi , arrives in New Delhi. 

24. The Prime Ministers of India and Japan issue a joint statement call- 
ing for the suspension of nuclear tests. 

— A ten-year cultural agreement between India and Japan is ratified. 

25 The Union Ministry of Finance announces the composition of a tribu- 

nal set up to adjudicate on various matters concerning insurance 
employees. 

26 The Janata Insurance Scheme is launched in Bombay. 

27 The report of the Canadian aeromagnetic survey of areas of Rajasthan 

and the Indo-Gangetic basin (under the Colombo Plan) is presented 
to the Union Government. 

28 Sarvashri G. Rajgopalan, Sadath Ali Khan, JJ^. Hazarika, P<S. 

Naskar and L.N. Mishra are appointed Parliamentary Secretaries. 

29 Government of India announce the taking over of iron ore export. 

—The World Bank sanctions a loan for the installation of a third unit at 
the thermal electric power plant at Trombay near Bombay. 


JUNE 

1 Restrictions on the issue of import licences for steel are announced. 

2 The Indian delegation presents report on Agrarian Co-operatives in 

China and Japan to the Planning Commission. 

— Twenty-two persons die in a suburban electric train collision at 

Wadala, Bombay. * 

3 India co-sponsoi^ a resolution in the 81 -member Committee of the 

U.N. .General Assembly proposing 1959 as the deadline for 
recommendations on review of the U.N. Charter. 

— The National Development Council meets. 

Letters extending trade agreements between India and Czechoslovakia 
are exchanged in New Delhi. 

5 The Minister for Commerce and Industry holds talks with the North 
Korean Trade Delegation in New Delhi, 



5 Mr, W.A.B. Illif, Vice-President of the World Bank, arrives in New 

Delhi for talks on the Indo-Pakistan canal waters dispute. 

— The cstablisliment of a Foreign Trade Board and appointment of a 

Director of Export Promotion arc announced by the Commerce and 
Industries Minister, 

6 The Import Advisory Council meets in New Delhi. 

8 The Reserve Bank of India issues a directive to banks to restrict advan- 
ces against foodgiains. 

10 The Punjab Hindi Raksha Sarnili launches the ' Save Hindi Agita- 
tion \ 

— Shri V.V^. Giri is sworn in as Governor of Uttar Pradesh. ^ 

— India reafliims acceptance of the main World Bank proposals on the 

canal waters problem. 

— India is elected Chairman of the iive-rneml)er Sub-committec on Free- 

doiTi of Infcjirnatiori set up by the Human Rights Commission at its 
Geneva session. 

\?) Government of India announce the; formation of three Nvheat zones in 
the country. 

— The Nepal Government proposes an amendment to its treaty with India 

for having a separate foreign exchange account of her own from 
July 1, iyj7. 

14 The Prime Minister leaves Delhi for the Commonwealth Prime ^linisters' 
Conference and a tour of the Scandinavian countries. 

Sliri H.V. Pataskar is sworn is as Governor of Madhya Pradesh, 

— The Prime Minister confers with top Syrian leaders on West Asian 

problems. 

17 The Supreme Court orders stay of operation of Qie Journalists’ Wage 

Board Award. 

18 The Prime Minister arrives in Helsinki on a three-duy visit to Finland. 

19 'I’hc Indo- Yugoslav trade agreement is extended. 

20 Mr. W.A.B. Illif, Vice-President of the World Bank, returns to New 

Delhi for a second round of talks on the canal w aters dispute. 

— A new austerity drive is launched by tlic Government of India. 

21 The Prime Minister discusses international problems of common 

concern vrith leaders of the Norwegian Government. 

22 Forty-seven people are injured vvhen the Pathankot lil^xpress collides 

with a goods train at Chaia near Mathura. 

24 Mr. W'.A.B. Illif, Vice-President of the World Bank, pre.sents new 

proposals on the canal waters dispute. 

— 'Phe F'oodgrains Inquiry Committee Under the chairmanship of Shri 

Ashoka Mehta is appointed. 

25 14ie Prime Minister arrives in London to attend the Commonwealth 

Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
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25 Shri Bharatan Kumarappa, Gandhian scholar/ dies in New Delhi. 

26 The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference opens in London. 

— Pakistan rejects the World Bank proposals on canal waters dispute. 

— The Labour Appellate Tribunal approves higher wages for colliery 

workers. 

27 Government of India announce certain concessions to foreign^ 

banks. 

29 The new import policy is announced, envisaging a drastic cut in imports^ 
and providing for the abolition of the O.G.L. 

— The Indo-U.S. Technical Go-operation Programme Agreement is 

extended. 

A 72-mile long highway, Tribhuvan Rajpath, linking Kathmandu with 
the Indian border, is formally handed over to the Nepalese Govern-- 
ment. 

— The State Health Ministers meet in New Delhi. 

JULY 

1 Government announce their rejection of most of the recommendations 
of the Plantation Inquiry Commission’s report. 

— Government set up a high-power Committee of the Cabinet and a 

Directorate of Manpower in the Ministry of Home Afi'airs. 

— India and the U.S.A sign an agreement for the construction of a thermal 

power plant for Delhi. 

— The International Geophysical Year begins. 

5 Government release note by Shri S.V. Divatia, Chairman of the Wage 
Board for Working Journalists. 

— Dr. A.N. Sinha, Finance and Agriculture Minister of Bihar, dies in 

Patna. 

— The Commonwealth Prime Ministers' Conference ends. 

8 Government set up a five-man Foreign Trade Board to promote India’s 

exports. 

9 The World Bank agrees to advance a loan of 90 million dollars to India 

during the year. 

10 A three-man advance party of the British Mission to advise the Govern- 

ment of India on the site and layout of a nfcw shipyard arrives in 
New Delhi, 

1 1 The Prime Minister and President Nasser discuss West Asian problems 

at Cairo, 

— The 15th session of the Indian Labour Conference meets at New Delhi. 

12 The Prime Minister arrives at Khartoum on a one-day vbit to the Sudanv 

— The World Bank agrees to advance four loans to India m various cur- 

rencies to assist a programme of modernising and developmg the 
railways. 
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13 The eighth meeting of the Central Advisory Council of Industries is 

held in New Delhi, 

14 The Prime Minister returns to New Delhi from his one-month tour of 

the Scandinavian countries, United Kingdom and West Asia. 

15 The Lok Sabha begins its monsoon session. 

16 An agreement is signed between the Governments of India and the 

German Democratic Republic at New Delhi providing for imports to 
India on a deferred payment basis. 

18 Dr. Herbert Evatt, Australian Labour Party leader, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

20 The four-member U.S. machine tool industiy team submits its report 
to Government. 

22 The Minister for Information and Broadcasting places on the table of 

the Lok Sabha the first annual report of the Registrar of Newspapers 
for India. 

23 The 30th anniversary of organised broadcasting in India is celebrated. 

24 Fifty-nine people are injured in a train accident on the South-Eastern 

Railway near Calcutta. 

26 Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed is sworn in as Prime Minister of Kashmir. 

— An agreement between the State Trading Corporation of India and the 

East German Machinery Exporting Organisation is signed in New 
Delhi. 

30 Government announce the formation of the Export Risks Insurance Cor- 
poration of India (Private) Ltd. 

— A three-day conference on University administration is inaugurated by 

Shri G.D. Deshmukh in New Delhi. 

AUGUST 

1 The Vice-President inaugurates the National Book Trust in New Delhi. 

— Shri Bhimsen Sachar is sworn in as Governor of Andhra Pradesh at 

Hyderabad. 

3 The Prime Minister of Nepal, Dr, K.I. Singh, supports India’s stand on 
Kashmir. 

— Justice B. Jagannathadas is appointed Chairman of the Pay Commission. 

6 The Tripartite Indian Labour Conference approves a list of industries 

for implementing the scheme of labour participation in management. 

7 The President inaugurates the Andhra Pradesh Sahitya Akadami at 

Hyderabad. 

8 P & T workers withdraw strike notice, 

1 1 The President arrives in Trivandrum on a visit to the State capital. 

12 The report of the Official Language Commission is published. 

— The appendices to the decisions of the Wage Board for Working 

Journalists are released. 
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13 The Reserve Bank is permitted to reduce for six months .the statutory 

minimum reserve in foreign securities from Rs, 400 crore to Rs. 300 
crore. 

14 The Cabinet approves the Dandakaranya scheme. 

15 Independence Day is celebrated throughout India. 

16 The 100th anniversary of the First Struggle for Freedom is celebrated 

throughout the country. 

21 The personnel of the Central Pay Commission is announced. 

— Mr. Ahmed Balafrej, Foreign Minister of Morocco, arrives in New Delhi. 

— India protests to the U.N. Security Council over the Mangla Dam 

project of the Pakistan Government, 

25 India wins the World Polo title. 

— Tlie Naga convention at Kohima decides to give up demand for 

independent Naga Land. 

27 Devastating floods hit Kashmir Valley crippling communications. 

SEPTEMBER 

2 The Prime Minister explains India’s views on the Hungarian and 
Kashmir issues during a debate on foreign afl'airs in the Lok Sabha. 

4 ’The Canadian Minister without Portfolio, Mr. J.M. Macdonnel, and 
Ghana’s Minister for Education, Mr. G.T. Nylandcr, arrive in New 
Delhi. 

7 The formation of a new party named Democratic National Conference 

is announced by Shri G.M. Sadiq, former Health and Education 
Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 

— The Hungarian Government invites three members of the Indian 

Parliament to pay a week’s visit to Hungary to study the situation 
there. 

8 Shri R.R. Diwakar, former Governor of Bihar, is elected Chairman of 

the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

— The Vice-President leaves New Delhi on a tour of China and South- 

East Asian countries. 

9 Mr. C.J.M, Alport, British Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for 

Commonwealth Relations, arrives in Delhi on a five-day State 
visit. 

1 4 The fifth meeting of the Standing Committee of the National Develop- 
ment Council is held in New Delhi. 

16 An Experts’ Committee convened by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry in New Delhi recommends the creation of a National Pro- 
ductivity Council. 

19 Shri Sarangadhar Das, P.S.P. leader, dies in Cuttack. 

— The U.S.A. and India sign an agreement designed to attract more 

private U.S. investment capital to India. 

— The State Law Ministers’ Conference agrees on a number of measures 

to clear arrears of work pending before law courts. 
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20 The Jute Enquiry Committee, with Dr. S.R. Sen as Chairman, sub- 

mits its report to the Government. 

— The State Education Ministers’ Conference opens in New Delhi. 

21 An all-party conference on Gramdan Movement begins at Yelwal in 

Mysore. 

23 A nine-man Naga delegation arrives in New Delhi to negotiate a settle- 

ment of the Naga problem on the basis of the resolution adopted J at 
the Kohima convention. 

— India’s Attorney-General, Shri M.C. Setalvad, presents India’s case 

before the International Court of Justice on the Portuguese application 
for right of passage across Indian territory. 

24 The Finance Minister addresses the joint meeting of the I.M.F. and the 

World Bank in Washington. 

25 Government of India accept the Naga demand for the constitution 

of the Naga Hills District of Assam and the Tuensang Frontier Agency 
into a separate, Centrally-administered unit. 

26 The Central Council of Local Self-Government meets in Srinagar. 

27 The Prime Minister formally opens Damodar Valley Corporation’s 

third dam at Maithon and dedicates it to the welfare of the people. 

— Government of India set up a Central Committee and three Regional 

Committees to advise on the proper distribution of raw film supplies. 

— The Balwantrai Mehta Committee submits its recommendations in 

regard to the staffing pattern for the NES and the Community 
Project schemes. 

28 Agreement is reached between the Madras and Andhra Pradesh 

Governments in regard to border issues. 

30 The second Finance Commission signs its report in New Delhi and 
submits it to the President. 

— The Governments of India and Czechoslovakia sign a trade agreement 

enabling payment by India in rupees. 

OCTOBER 

1 Mr. A.J. John, Governor of Madras, passes away in Madras. Shri 

P.V. Rajamannar, Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, is appoin- 
ted Acting Governor. 

— The Vice-President returns to New Delhi after his three-week tour of 

China and South-East Asia. 

— Mr. Svetozar Vukmanovic, Vice-President of Yugoslavia, arrives in 

New Delhi on a State visit. 

2 India informs the World Bank of her willingness to extend discussions' 

on the canal waters dispute with Pakistan. 

3 The prime Minister leaves New pclhi for Japan. 

— The All-India Scheduled Castes Federation is formally dbsolved and 

a new political party called the Republican Party of India is formed- 

4 The Export Risks Insurance Corporation is inaugurated. 
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4 Indo-Japanese accord on atom tests ban is announced by the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Fujiyama, in Tokyo, 

— The Minister for Railways announces a sizable increase in the Railway 

Plan including electrification schemes. 

8 The Mayor of Tokyo presents the Prime Minister with the key and 

citizenship papers at a ceremony in Tokyo., 

9 Shri V.K. Krishna Mcnon asks the U.N. Security Council to face the 

question of the changed conditions in Kashmir. 

— The Prime Minister becomes the first recipient of the key of ‘‘Hiroshima 

Peace City”. 

— The Prime Ministers of India and Japan agree on close co-operation 

between the two countries in the U.N. 

10 ‘ Jaldecp * wins the first prize for entertainment films for children at the 

9th International Exhibition of Films for Children at Venice. 

11 The President presents 17 awards to soldiers and civilians for exemplary 

courage. Nine Ashoka Chakras (Class II) are awarded for operations 
in the Naga Hills. 

— The State Ministers of Agriculture meet in Srinagar. 

12 The annual session of the Federation of All-India Local Authorities, 

meeting in Jaipur, urges State Governments to delegate more 
functions to village panchayats. 

13 The Prime Ministers of India and Japan in a joint statement call for 

all-round disarmament. 

14 The Union Minister for Health opens the W.H.O. Rural Health 

Conference for South-East Asia region in New Delhi. 

— A Development Centre on Farm Planning and Management for Asia 

and the Far East is opened in New Delhi. 

— A conference of presiding officers of legislative bodies in India meets 

in Jaipur under the presidentship of Shri M. Ananthasayariam 
Ayyangar, Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

15 The State Labour Ministers’ Conference is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

16 Shri Justice P. Govinda Menon, Judge of the Supreme Court, dies in 

New Delhi, 

^ The State Labour Ministers’ Conference accepts a proposal to set up two 
Wage Boards for plantations, one for the northern and the other for the 
southern region. 

17 The Prime Minister returns to New Delhi from his tour of Japan. 

19 An agreement is arrived at between the State Trading Corporation of 

India and the Japanese Textile Machinery Manufacturers Association 
for the import of textile machinery from Japan on a deferred payment 
basis. 

20 The team appointed by the Committee on Plan Projects of the Plan- 

ning Commission to investigate the possibilities of decentralisation of 
district administration, under the chairmanship of Shri Balwantrai 
G. Mehta, submits its report. 
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20 The President inaugurates the Radio Sangeet Sammelan at Broadcasting 
House in New Delhi, 

22 The Deputy Finance Minister explains India’s Second Plan problems to 
the ninth Colombo Plan Ministers’ Conference in Saigon. 

— Government of India in consultation with the State Governments 

constitute an administrative pool of 120 ofHcers for filling senior posts 
at the Centre. 

25 The Finance Minister returns to New Delhi after his tour abroad. 

26 The South-East Asia Regional Conference of the World Health Orga- 

nisation ends in Delhi. 

27 The Assam Government issues a communique granting amnesty to 

Naga tribesmen who have committed offences against the State during 
the period of hostilities in the past. 

28 The President inaugurates the 1 9th annual session of the International 

Red Cross Conference in New Delhi. 

— The sixth all-India conference of State transport undertakings is inau- 

gurated in Amritsar. 

29 The President presents awards to 28 distinguished men and women for 

their contribution to India’s political, economic and cultural develop- 
ment at an investiture ceremony at Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

30 Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Chairman of the 19th International Red Cross 

Conference, is presented with the Cross of Honour on behalf of the 
Norwegian Red Cross in New Delhi. 

31 By an ordinance issued by the President, the Reserve Bank of India Act 

is amended to reduce the minimum reserve of foreign securities to 
Rs. 200 crore. 

— The Conference of State Housing Ministers meets in Mysore. 

NOVEMBER 

1 The Fourth Inter-University Youth Festival is inaugurated by the Pre- 

sident in New Delhi. 

— The International Red Cross Conference supports India’s call for a ban 

on war. 

2 Canada’s Minister without Portfolio, Mr. W.J. Browne, announces on 

arrival in New Delhi that arrangements have been made between the 
Governments of India and Canada for the immediate supply of 
Canadian wheat worth }7 million under the Colombo Plan. 

3 The report of the Export Promotion Committee is released. 

4 President Diem of South Viet Nam arrives in New Delhi on a State 

visit. 

— Yuvaraj Karan Singh is declared ejected unopposed for another term of 

office as Sadar-i^Riyasat of Jammu and Kashmir, 

— The E.C.A.F.fi. Geologists’ Conference on the preparation of regional 

geological and mineri^ maps for Asia and the Far East meets in Cal'* 
cutta. 
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4 The Legislators’ Commitees for the Punjab’s two linguistic regions conae 

into being. 

5 The longest span of a transmission line in the country, U.P.’s Rs.l crorc 

Ramganga crossing which connects the Sharda and Ganga grids, is 
inaugurated. 

— Shri V.K. Krishna Menon tells the U.N. Security Council that under 

no circumstances would India “ compound the felony ” that Pakistan 
had committed in Kashmir nor would India acquiesce in the com- 
mission of aggression. 

6 India and Japan reach a broad agreement on the expansion of iron ore 

export to Japan. 

7 The Executive Board of the Sahitya Akadami awards prizes of 

Rs. 5,000 each to authors of outstanding books in Bengali, Hindi, 
Malayalam and Telugu. 

8 Prime Minister Nehru and President Diem issue a joint statement in 

New Delhi. 

— The Prime Minister inaugurates the 13th annual session of All-India 

Newspaper Editors’ Conference in New Delhi. 

9 The President inaugurates the 15th World Vegetarian Congress at 

Bombay. 

— India and Russia conclude an agreement on the utilisation of the 

Soviet credit of 500 million roubles. 

1 1 The winter session of the Lok Sabha begins. 

1 3 7'hc Prime Minister inaugurates the fourth Asian Regional Conference of 

the I.L.O. in New Delhi 

— The Finance Minister reports to the Lok Sabha on his tour abroad. 

— Shri V.K. Krishna Menon concludes his statement before the U.N. 

Security Council with a plea that Pakistan should first vacate her 
aggression before any progress could be made in the Kashmir ques- 
tion. 

14 The second Finance Commission’s report is published and the Union 

Government accepts the Commission’s recommendations, 

16 Britain, the U.S.A., Australia, Columbia and the Philippines table a 

resolution in the Security Council to have Dr. Frank Graham, U.N. 
representative for India and Pakistan, visit the sub-continent to seek 
a settlement of the Kashmir problem. 

1 7 The President inaugurates the World Conference of Religions in Delhi. 

18 Shri V.K, Krishna Menon criticises the five-power resolution tabled in 

the Security Council to send Dr. Graham to India and Pakistan. 

— The Conference of State Finance Ministers begins in New Delhi. 

19 The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee publishes its report recommending 

progressive and planned socialisation of trade in foodgrains. 

— A three-member World Bank delegation arrives in New Delhi for talki 

with the Government of India on the Indo-Pakistan canal waters dis- 
pute. 
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20 The World Bank, jointly with nine U.S. and Canadian commercial 

banks, makes a loan of {32.5 million to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for its expansion programme. 

21 The Soviet delegate in the Security Council anounces that he would 

v^eto the five-power resolution to send Dr. Graham to India and 
Pakistan. 

23 The Calcutta Mail derails near Igatpuri resulting in about fifty deaths. 

24 Lord Pethick-Lawrence, former Secretary of State for India, arrives 

in Delhi on a month’s private visit. 

25 The Law Commission in its fifth report suggests that the vast majority 

of British statutes still in force in India should be repealed. 

26 The International Court of Justice rejects four of the six preliminary 

objections raised by India, contesting the Court’s jurisdiction to hear 
the ‘ right of passage’ case brought by Portugal. 

— A four-man Pakistani delegation led by Mr. Maula Bux Soomro, Minis- 

ter of State for Rehabilitation, arrives in Delhi for talks with the 
Government of India on recovery of abducted persons. 

27 Government of India decide not to extend the agreement with 

Pakistan on the recovery of abducted persons. 

28 Mr. Jarring introduces amendments to the five-power resolution pro- 

posing another Graham Mission to India and Pakistan. 

— In a public appeal to the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., the Prime Minister 

urges the cessation of all nuclear test explosions. 

30 The Prime Minister unveils a statue of Shivaji at Pratapgarh. 

— Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyangar is elected Chairman of the General 

Council of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in Delhi. 

— The Ceylon Prime Minister, Mr, S.W.R.D. Bandarnaike, arrives in 

Bombay on his way to New Delhi for the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association Conference. 

DECEMBER 

1 Saiyid Fazl Ali, Governor of Assam, takes over the administration of the 

new Naga Hills-Tucnsang Unit on behalf of the President, 

— Dr. Madan Atal, who led the Congress Medical Mission to China during 

the Sino-Japanese War, dies in Peking. 

— Mr. Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition in the British Parliament, arrives 

in Delhi to participate in the Commonwealth Parliamentary Confer- 
ence. 

2 The President inaugurates the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conferen- 

ce in New Delhi. 

— The U.N. Security Council approves the five-power resolution on 

Kashmir, reviving the Graham mission as amended by the Swedish 
delegate. 

3 The Railway Freight Structure Inquiry Committee, appointed under 

the chairmanship of Dr, A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, releases its re- 
commendations. 
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4 A cultural delegation from Rumania arrives in New Delhi. 

6 Government of India’s decision to set up two oil refineries, one at 

Barauni in Bihar and the other in Assam, is announced. 

— The Governments of India and the U.S.A. sign an agreement under 

which the U.S.A. will provide I nc^ assistance amounting to 8.7 
million in connection with her programme for the eradication of 
malaria, 

— Agreement is reached between the Union Government and the Bur- 

mah Oil Company on the formation of a rupee company for the ex- 
ploitation of oil reserves in Assam. 

7 The Prime Minister opens in Madras the first children’s theatre in the 

country, 

8 The industrialists* delegation which visited the U.S.A., Canada, the 

U.K, France and West Germany releases its report. 

1 1 The President inaugurates the annual Conference of Governors in New 
Delhi. 

— The Soviet Government sends its reply to Shri Nehru’s appeal on the 

cessation of atomic weapon tests and the armament race. 

— The Union Health Minister announces in the Lok Sabha the Govern- 

ment’s decision to constitute a Central Health Service. 

14 An Indo-Yugoslav agreement on trade is announced in New Delhi. 

— The Prime Minister inaugurates the Calcutta .suburban electric train 

service. 

15 A group of 60 Harijans enters the Vishwanath temple at Varanasi, 

— President Fiisenhower informs Shri Nehru that cessation of nuclear 

bomb tests should be linked wdth a ban on production of weapons. 

— Prof. J.B.S. Haldane, eminent biologist, delivers first lecture in the 

third Patel memorial lecture series in New Delhi. 

— The UN General Assembly endorses the resolution on peaceful 

co-existcncc sponsored by India, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

16 Shri Feroze Gandhi initiates debate in the Lok Sabha on investments of 

the Life Insurance Corporation, and the Finance Minister accepts the 
general demand for an inquiry. 

17 The Finance Minister announces in the I.ok Sabha the Union Govern- 

ment’s acceptance of the recommendation of the Pay Commission for 
an increase of Rs. 5 per month in the dearness allowance of all Central 
Government employees with a basic pay of Rs. 250 per month or less. 

— The Inter-University Board of India, Burma and Ceylon meets at 

Kandy, Ceylon. 

18 The report of the ad hoc Committee set up by the Government of India 

under the chairmanship of Shri A.V. Visvanatha Sastri, to recom- 
mend amendments to the Companies Act, is placed before the Lok 
Sabha. 

— The failure of the World Bank’s efforts for an ad hoc agreement between 

India and Pakistan on the distribution of the Indus canal waters is 
announced. 
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18 The Minister in the Ministry of Home AfFaifs, places a copy of his study 

of the Ramanathapuram incidents on the table of the Lok Sabha. 

19 The report of Soviet experts, recommending the setting up of model 

health resorts at Rajgir and Sohana, is submitted to Government. 

20 The Indian film Father Panchali is judged the best picture at the San 

Francisco International Film Festival. 

22 The Union Language Convention of South India, meeting in Madras, 
adopts a resolution moved by Shri G. Rajagopalachari, urging the 
Government of India to continue English as the official language of the 
Union and to amend the Constitution accordingly. 

— The University Grants Commission accepts the report of the English 

Committee headed by Dr. H.N. Kunzru. 

24 The composition and the terms of reference of the Wage Board for 

sugar industry are announced. 

— The Krishna Barrage road bridge at Vijayawada is opened for traffic 

by Shri N. Sanjiva Reddy, Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

25 The Prime Minister inaugurates the Himalayan Mountaineering Insti- 

tute at Darjeeling. 

27 Shri G.S. Gupta, President of the Sarvadeshik Bhasha Swatantrya 

Samiti, announces the suspension of the ‘ Save Hindi ’ agitation in the 
Punjab. 

28 Shri R.K. Sidhwa, a former Union Minister of State for Home Affairs, 

dies in Bombay. 

— The Prime Minister, at a reception given to him by the Maharaja of 

Sikkim in Gangtok, reiterates India’s desire for friendship with Sikkim. 

— A new Ministry in Assam headed by Shri Bimala Prasad Chaliha is 

sworn in at Shillong. 

29 The 8,000-ton cruiser INS Mysore becomes the flagship of the Indian 

Navy at a ceremony on the high seas, 200 miles off Bombay, 

— The President inaugurates the Sahitya Akadami of Orissa in Bhubanes- 

war. 

31 The Union Minister for Irrigation expresses India’s eagerness to settle 
‘ once and for all ’ the canal waters dispute between India and 
Pakistan. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

WARRANT OF PRECEDENCE 
( February 15, 1958 ) 

1. President. 

2. Vice-President. 

3. Prime Minister. 

4. Governors and Sadar-i-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir, within their respective charges. 

5. Ex-Presidents and cx-Goveniors-General. 

6. Lieutenant-Governors within their respective charges. 

7- Chief Justice. 

Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

0. Cabinet Ministers of the Union. 

9. Holders of Bharat Ratna Decorations. 

10. Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary accredited to India. 

High Commissioners of Commonwealth Governments in India. 

11. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above within their States. 

12. Governors and Sadar-i-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir, outside their respective charges. 

13. Lieutenant-Governors outside their respective charges. 

14. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above outside their States. 

15. Chief Ministers of States. 

16. Ministers of the Union (other than Cabinet Ministers) 

Members of the Planning Commission. 

17. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 15 guns or 13 guns. 

18. Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary accredited to India. 

19. Judges of the Supreme Court. 

20. Visiting Class I Ambassadors of India. 

Foreign Ambassadors visiting India. 

Visiting High Commissioners of India and High Commissioners of other Commonwealth 
countries visiting India. 

21. Charge’ d’Affaires and acting High Commissioners a pied and ad interim. 

22. Chiefs of Staff and Commandcr$-in-Chief holding the rank of full General or equiva- 

lent rank. 

23. Chief Justices of High Courts. 

Chairmen of Legislative Councils in States. 

Speakers of Legislative Assemblies in States. 

24. Ministers of States. 

Deputy Ministers of the Union. 

Attorney-General. 

Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. 

Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

25. Chiefs of Staff and Commanders-in-Ghief holding the rank of Lieutenant-General or 

equivalent rank. 

26. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 1 1 guns or 9 guns. 

27. Chairman, Union Public Service Commission. 

Chief Election Commissioner. 

28. Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

29. Deputy Ministers of States. 

Deputy Chairmen and Deputy Speakers of State Legislatures. 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories within their respective charges. 

3dw Members of Parliament 
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31. Officers of the rank of full General or equivalent rank. 

Secretary to the President. t 

Secretaries to tlie Government of India and Principal Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister. 

Visiting Class II and Class III Ambassadors of India. 

Commissioner for Scheduletl Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Ofliciating Chiefs of Staff and Commanders in-Chief holding the rank of Major- 
General or equivalent rank. 

Visiting Ministers Plenijxitentiary of India and foreign Ministers PIenif>otentiary visit- 
ing India. 

Chairman of the Railway Board. 

Financial Commissioner for Railways. 

Solicitor-General. 

Political Officer in Sikkim. 

32. Members of the Railway Board. 

Ministers of foreign and Commonwealth missions other than ministers Plenipotentiary. 
Officers of llie rank of Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank. 

33. Additional Secretaries to the Government of India. 

Chairman, Tariff Commission. 

Chairman, Central Water and Power Commission. 

Vice-Chairman of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 

Financial Adviser, Ministry of Finance (Defence). 

Chairman, Central Board of Revenue. 

♦P.S.O.s of the Armed Forces of the rank of Major-General or equivalent rank. 

-34, Chairman of the Public Service Commission of a State. 

Chief Secretaries to State Governments. 

Financial«Commissioners. 

Members of ihe Union Public Service Commission. 

Rear Admiral Commanding, Indian Naval Squadron. 

Members of a Board of Revenue. 

:35, Director General, Healih Services. 

Director General, Posis and Telegrai'hs, 

Director, Inrelligenrc Bureau. 

General Managers of Railways. 

Establishment Officer to the Government of India. 

Joint Secretaries to the Government of India (including Joint Secretary to the Cabinet) 
Visiting Class IV Ambassadors of India. 

Olheers of the rank of Major-General or equivalent rank. 

Surveyor-General . 

Members of the Tariff Commission. 

Inspectors-General of Police in States. 

Commissioners of Divisions. 

Director-General of Civil Aviation. 

Director-General of Supplies and Disposals. 

Director-General of Ordnance Factories. 

Indian Navy Gommodorcs-in-Charge, Naval Ports or Areas. 

Commanders of Indian Air Force Commands of the rank of Air Commodore. 

P.S.O.s* of Naval and Air Headquarters of the ranks of Commodore and Air Com- 
modore. 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories outside their respective charges. 
Director-General, All India Radio. 

Military Secretary to the President (.so long as he also holds the post of Director-General, 
Government Hospitality Organisation). 

Counsellors of foreign and Commonwealth missions in India. 

Deputy Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

AWARDS AND DISTINGTIONS 

BHARAT RATNA 

The award is made for outstanding work for the advancement of art, literature and 
science and in recognition of public service of the highest order. 

The decoration is in the form of apeepat leaf, 2"i®6 inches long, IJ incha wide and 
•of an inch thick. It is of toned bronze. On its* obverse is embossed a replica of the Sun, 
I of an inch in diameter, below which the words "Bharat Ratna” are cml^sed in Hindi. 

'♦ Should a P.S.O. hold the rank of Lieutenant-General, his seniority in the Table of Pre- 
cedence will continue to remain the same as laid down for officers of the rank of 
lacutenant-Gcncral or equivalent rank in Article 32 of the Table. 
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On the Tcycrsc are the State Emblem and the motto, also in Hindi. Tlic Emblem, the Sun* 
and the rim are of platinum. The inscriptions are in burnished bronze. 

Recipient of the Awards 1958 Dhondo Keshav Karve 


PADMA VIBHUSHAN 

The award is made for exceptional and distinguished service in any field, including 
service rentlercd by Government servants. 

The decoration is ciri ular in design, with a geometrical pattern superimposed on the 
circle. The diame ter of the circular portion is 1^ inches and the thickness Jth of an inch. 
On the obverse, there is a lotus ilower embossed on the circular space. The word ‘^Padma’^ 
is embossed in Hindi above and the word “Vibhushan" below the lotus flower. On the 
reverse are the State Emblem and the motto in Hindi. It is of toned bronze. The inscrip- 
tion “Padma Vibhushan” on the obverse, the geometrical pattern on cither side and the 
border around the peri])hery are in burnished bronze. Ail embossing on either side of the 
decoration is in white gold. 

Recipimts of the Awards 1958 — 


PADMA BHUSHAN 

The award is made for distinguished service of a high order in any field, including 
servnee rendered by Government servants. 

It has the same design as the “Padma ’V^ibhuslian”; on its obverse the word 
“Padma” appears above and tlie word “Bhuslian” below the lotus flower. This inscrip- 
tion “Padma Bhushan” on the obverse, the geometrical pattern on either side anti the 
border around the periphery are in burnished bronze. All embossing on cither side of 
the decoration is in standard gold. 

Recipients of the Awards 1958 

1. Alauddin Khan, Musician. 

2. jehangir Ghandy, Director-in-Charge, Tata Iron and Steel Ck)mpany 

Limited, Jamshedpur. 

3- Hanut Singh, Sportsman. 

4. Narayan Subrao Hardikar, M.P., Social Worker. 

5. Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar, Musician. 

6. Shrimati Kainalcnduinali Shah of Tehri-Garhwal. 

7. Kumar Padma Sivasankara Mcnon, Ambassador of India in Moscow^ 

8. Arathil Candeth Narayanan Nambiar, Ambassador of India in Bonn. 

9. Kuppali Venkatappa Gowda Puttappa, Vicc-ChanccIIor, Mysore 
University. 

10. Poola Tirupati Raju, Jaswant College, Jodhpur. 

11. Dcbi Prosad Roy-Choudhry, Artist. 

12. Salim Ali, Ornithologist. 

13. Rustom Jal Vakil, Physician, Bombay. ’ 

14. Vijaya Ananda of Vizianagram, Sportsman. 

15. Surya Narayan Vyas of Ujjain, Astronomer and Philologist. 

16. Darashaw Nosherwan Wadia, Geological Adviser to the Covernment 
of India in the Department of Atomic Energy. 

PADMA SHRI 

The award is made for distinguished service in any field, including service rendered 
by Government servants. 

The name of the decoration is embossed in Hindi with the word “Padma” above and 
the word "Shri” below the lotus flower on the obverse. The inscription “Padma Shri” 
on the obverse, the geometrical pattern on cither side and the border around the periphery 
are in burnished bronze. All embossing on cither side of the decoration is in stainless steel* 

Recipients of the Award, 1958 

1. Debaki Kumar Bose, Film Producer. 

2. Shrimati Devika Rani, Film Artist. 

3. Digvijai Singh, Sportsman. 
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4. Punamatai Ekambaranathan, Inventor of the Ambar Charkha. 

5, Shrimati Fatima Ismail, Social Worker. 

€. Kumari Nargis (Fatima A. Rashecd), Film Artist. 

7, Bal Raj Nijhawan, Director, National Metallurgical Laboratory, 
■ Jamshedpur. 

B. Benjamin Peary Pal, Director, Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi. 

9. Navalpakkam Farthasarathy, lately Director, Central Rice Research 
Institute, Cuttack. 

10. Balwant Singh Puri, Secretary-General, Indian Red Gross Society. 

11. Lakshminarayanapuram Ananthakrishnan Ramdas, Agricultural 
Meteorologist. 

12. Ram Singh, Commander, 201 Infantry Brigade. 

13. Aragula Nagaraja Rao, Chief Industrial Adviser to the Government 
of India in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

14. Shri Satyajit Roy, Film Director. 

15. Moturi Satyanarayana, M.P., General Secretary, Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras. 

16. Shambhoo MaharaJ, Kathak dance artist. 

17. Shrimati R.S. Subbalakshmi (Sister Subbalakshmi), Social Worker. 

18. Ram Chandra Varma, Author and Hindi lexicographer. 

19. Maganlal Tribhuvandas Vyas, Educationist. 



INDU'$MENTATIV£SAlillOilD 
(Ai on jamury 31, 1933) 


■ 

Nunc 

Designation 

Address Rematb 



EMBASSIES 


A|luiiiitafl 

SlHabar 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Sliahr-e< 

Arab, Kabul 

Aipliiia 

N.Rigbvu 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Lavalle-lbJ Concurrently Minister to Chile. 
(5th floor), Buenos Aires, 

Bdpm 

MM 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, 33i, Avenue Concurrently Minister to 

Louise, Square duBais, Luxembourg 

Brussels. 

Bml 

LiSi Singh 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, RuaBarao 
doFlamengo22,Aptos80l& 

81)2 RitHle-Janeiro, Brazil. 

Bonn 

LaljiMchroln 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Oriental 

Buildings, 3M, Merchant 

Street, P.O.Box No, 151 

Rangoon. 

CanlKidii 

U Singh 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Cambodia, 

Pbnom-Penb. 

Ci& 

R.$.Maiii 

Ambassador 

- 

Qiin 

R.K,Nebni 

Ambassador 

Embassy ofindia, 32 Tung Concurrently Ambassador b 
Chiao Min Hsiang, Peking. Mongolia 

Czedmslovaliii 

J,N,Wj 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, 22, Thunova- Concurrently Ambassador b 
ska, Prague-Ill. Rumania 

DamA 

IS. Chopra 

Ambassador 

Ambassador resident in Stock- 
holm 

Egypt 

AliYavarjong 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, No. 29 Concurrently Minister to the 
Sharia Hassan Pasha (Flat 7) Republic of Lebon and Libya 
Zamalak,P.BoxNo.718, 

Cairo. 

Elliiopii 

Naranjan Singh Gll 

Ambassador 

Embsy of India, Post Box No. 

528, Addis Ababa. 






Omity 

Name 

Designation 

Address Remarks 

FniK 

KlFaoilihr 

Ambassador 

Embassyofindia, 13, Rue Allred 

Dehodneq, Faris. 

Gtmaoy 

WlNambiat 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, 262, Robltn- 
aoislrasse, Bonn, 

Grace 

R.Dayal 

Ambassador 

Ambassador resident m Belgrade 

iDdow 

GJarlliasanliy 

Ambassador 

EmbassyofIndia,F.B.No.ll8' 

44, KebonSerib, Djakarta, 

Inn 

liaij 

BIHITyabji 

Vacant 

Ambassador 

Embas-sy of India, Avenue 

SbabRazaJebtan, 

23P Tabari Street, Waziriab, , 

Baghdad, ' 

Irdind 

VijayalablmiiFaDi 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, bO, Ambassador resident in Inndon 

fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, 

Italy 

UChand 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Via Concurrently Minister to 

Francesco Dense, 36, Rome, Albania 

Japu • 

GScJlia 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, (Naigai 
(Budding) 5tb floor, No, 13-21 

ChoraeMarunouebi,Cbiyodaku, 

Tokyo, 

Uoi 

RajaBaliailurSatdarSingli 

ofKbetti 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India in Laos, 

Vientiane, ' 

Mon^lia (Ulan Balot) 

R.K. Nebtu 

Ambassador 

Ambassador resident in Feking 

Mencco 

R.G.R^V'ade 

CounsellotlCbarge 

d'Affairescf, 

Embassy of India, Hotel de la. 

Tour Hassan Rabat, Morocco, 

Heaico 

G.L Mebta 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Calle De Ambassador resident in 

Alenas No, 46, StbPiso, Mexico Washington 

Nepal 

Bhaguan Sabay 

Ambassador 

uty. 

Embassy of India, Kathmandu, 

NelktiaiHli 

John A. Tbivy 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Buitenrustsvag 

2, Tlie Hague, 



Npmy 

MidaiiSiiibji 

Anbaiador 

Embassy Ilf India, No. 1, 

Colbjniscns Gaic, Norway, Oslo, 

Fippiin 

M.S.CIiopit 

katudof 

Embassy of India, ISbIi 

Nabmsla blalate. Mania. 

m 

KIRMauii 

Ambadot 

Tbr Embassy of India in Folaod, Ambassador resident in Moscow 

Weartiiis 

Rum 

JlWa 

Ambasiador 

Ambassador resident in Fra^e. 

SnidiAraliii 

MlKidwai 

Anbmdoi 

Embassy of India, jedd 

Swinttbiid 

M.UIdiia 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, S9, . Concurrailly accredited as 
Thunsirassc, lierne. Minister to ibe Vatisan and 

Austria 

Rwedai 

LSiOiopia 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Sitaodvagen Concurrently Ambassador to 

d7,lV,Siocldiolm. DcnmacI and Minister to fin- 

land 

Suu 

CJ.Maiilia 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, Ismai Pasha 

Avenue, P,0. Box MJ, Khar- 
toum. 

Syni 

SXBaaeiji 

Ambassador 

Embassy ofindia, 27, Chare Al 

Jalaa Abou Roumani, 

Damascus, Syria. 

Hiiiliiiil 

A.M.Saliay 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, S7-Fhystbai 

Road, fengbli. ..... 



Ambassador 

Embassy of India, No. M, " " ' ' 

KiailirmalSolak,Kocctepe, 

Ankara. 

United Stila of krica 

GLMdli 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, 2111). Conniirenlly accredited to 

Mauaebusetts Avenue, N.W,, Mexico A .also Minister to 
Wastiin 5 ton 8 ,D.C. Cuba 

um 

K.F.S.Maioo 

Ambassador 

Embassy of India, No, 6 A 8 , Concurrently accredited to 

Ubiisa Obukba, Moscow, Hungary as Minister and to 


CNDltjl 

Name 

Ddgnalioa 

Addles 

Rematli) 



HIGHCOIWIONS 


Awtilii 

F.A. Meooo 

HilhCooinimoner 

Civic Cciilte,Ciuil)etra. 

GoncunentI|facctcltedt(i 

New Zealand 

CM 

MAW 

H^Comnisaouer 

lilklaren Street, Ottaw- 
i, Ontario, Canada. 


Ceylot 

YJ),Cifflile\ia 

EjliComniuer 

{/ Tenet Road, Post k No, 
|lli!,Coipclty, Colombo. 


GbiDt 

E Kaput 

HijIiCiMiiliiiDiier 

Farrar Avenue, Private Post 

Concurrently appointed Gollt> 


Ba;, Accra. 

misionetinNig^ 

Miltyi 

VINair 

Hi^GomnaKr 

High Commission for India, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


NcvZay 

PiJcilOD 

Hi;ti Comnisiooa 

♦S, Willis Street, Wellington, 

High Commisslonet reiident in 
Canberra 

Plliiitu 

OOBciai 

EgiiCoiMuioutt 

Valib Mahal, Jahangir Sethna 
Roid, New Turn, KaiachiS. 


United KioiiioiD 

VijayalabyPaidit 

HigiiConioucr 

India House, Aldwych, London 
W,C,2, 

Concurrently accredited as 
Ambassador to Ireland 


LEGATIONS 


Austii 

EMehm 

Envoy Extraordinary, 

bgadon of India, Vienna-I. 

Minister resident in Berne 


KhubChand 

and Minister Plenipot* 
entiary 

Minister 


Minister resident in Rote 

niaiiUM 

Bulnrb 

R.M 

Minister 


Minister resident in Beigrade 

Gubi 

G.L. Mehta 

Minister 


Minister raident in Washington 

Mild 

U, Chopra 

Minister 


Minister resident in Stocldiolm 

Hunguy 

Jordan 
luiemboiirg 
■iivbiim- 

KiAMcnon 

Minister 

The Legation of Indiam 

Miniiier resident in Moscow 

II.N,Kaul 

.....JjCTfJil.,. . .... 

HII^H 

Hungary, Budapest. 

JH, Rue Bliss, Beitut,Lebiuioo, 

Minister resident in Baghdad 
Minister rpideni in Brussels. 
Minister resident in Cio. 

Ik 

ABYavarJung 

Minister 


Minister resident in Cairo 

Vilxu 

. Mi. Mehta 

Minister 


Minisiei resident in Berne 




SPECLUMISSIONS 


UgilidNiikiiii Ail.Lil 


llicUiiiicilNaiioiUiNewIiiilit 

HoiiicJ-EiistSISltttl, 

New York. 


COMMISSIONS 


Ado 

JagatSioib 

Conniisionet 

OfceoftheCommissioiicr for 
the Government of India, .Aden, 

Iiiliib Wert India 
LitalARican 

NXEqlminar 

la) 

Coiniirsioocr 

iB, Marine Square, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, B,W.l. 

Fedaadon [Btiliih] 

FrcnKriib 

GonunBioncr 

Inia House, 90-.A, Victoria 
Street, P.0.391, Salisbury, 
(S.Rbodaia). 

It 

PrmKrisben 

Coimmnet 

India House, Duke Street, P.B, 
No. 30074 Nairobi, (Kenya). 

ri 

O.Ug 

Conuioiict 

Vbhal Bbarteqa Buildings, 
WaimanuRoad,G.P.O, ^ 
400, Suva (Fiji), 

UaiiKoiii 

B.F,Adarkar 

Commisioner (Personal Tower Court, 1 1th Floor, (Near 
rankofttnistcr) Sunning House), Hysao, 

Hong Kong, 

Ibiib 

RChallcrji 

Commissioner (Personal 
nuikofSlinisterj 

FrereFcfede Valois Street, 

Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Sinppore 

V,M,M,Nal[ 

Commissioner 

India House, 31, Grang Road, 
P.B, No. 030, Singapore. 


.AcctedilcdloSuiiiaiii s 
Coiiiiil-General 
ComniBioacttesiilcDliii 
Nairobi 

Accreiiiteil lo Federation of ' 
RbodQia,aiid Nyasalandai 
Coimniiiionefandihe Edijiai 
Conjoand Ruanda Unindiai 
Coiuuul-Oeneral 




CONSULATEMENERAL 


Bd{ian-Giiii|i) 

FranKtiib 

Consul Gold 


Consul Good resident b 
Nairobi 

CopeoluieD 

VkiiirB.Sitaiiil 

Honorary Consul- 
Gcnd 

Consul General for India, G/o 
Legation of India, Strandavagen 

4J, IV, Stockholin 


Goevi 

K.V.Pailinaiiabb 

Consul General 

Consulate-General of India 3, 
Place desEaua-Vives, Geneva, 


Uiaa 

SlCliibbcr 

Consul General 

Consulate General of India, 

Lhasa, PO.Gyanlse, Tibet, 


Midtlisctf 

JASliaii 

Consul Gend 

Consulate Gend of India, 14, 
RuePtrecainbeP,0.ltoaNt), 
IIOi,’!atianarive, Madagascar, 


Mok 

• 

MiGopalaMcnoii 

Consul General (wilb 
pernal tank of 
Minister) 

Consulate General of India,} 

East, (4, Street, New York. 


Riundi-llniiiii 

FitniKriihcn 

Consul General 


Consul General resident b 
Nairobi 

Sai^ 

S. Gupta 

Consul General 

Coiisuble General of India, 21] 
Rue Catinat, Saigon. 


'kFrainieo 

R^UDilhSiolia 

Consul Gend 

Consulate General of India, 41) 
Montogoinety Street, San 
Francisco, 


Siiii{iai 

VAdaiy 

Consul Gend 

Consulate General for India, 
610, Yenanly, Genual Sbangbai (9) 


Stimao 

N.V,Rajfaimr 

Consul General 


Consul Gend resident b 
Trinidad 

HdiiDli 

JuboSavio 

Honorary Consul General Consul Gend for India C|o 
Legation of India, Strandvagen 

IV, Storkbolin. 


VxtNwfNoiili) 

MpPilaibut 

Consul Gend 

Consulate General of India,!}, 
NgoQuyrn Hanoi 


HudIwi 

S.V.raid 

Consul Gend 

Consulate Gend of India, 14, 
Burdiardistrasse 



CONSULATES 


Bun 

PQimSinyh 

Consul (Honorary) 

Indian Consulate nl Basra 

Mujfil 

ManyharamBbawanila! 

Consul 

The Consulate of India, Muscat. 

BetLii 

A.R.Scilii 

Consul 

Consulate of India, Joachimstalcr 
Sirasse,i!6.(lsl door], Berlin IS. 

Mdu 

MdaiSingli 

Consul 

Consulate of India, D.J. 
Tjoliroaminolo-I!), 

(Indonesia). 

Ktk 

0,Subrainaiiyaii 

Consul 

4S|l,KiianiKJio,d,Ciiome, 

Kobe. 

Ebopislialir 

R.S.Huiiaii 

Consol 

Consulate of India, 
Kborramshabr, 

Soutabayi 

FLU 

Consul 

VICE-CONSUUTIS 

DjalanRajtGuby,S2| 

Sourabaya. 

Jalaliy 

DiSarcto 

Vice-Consul 

Vic^Consulale of India, 
Jalalabad. 

Ub 

AIBabbi 

Vice-Consul 

Vice-Consulate of India, 
Kandahar. 

Manialay 

ULFanilii 

VbConsul 

Vice-Consulate of India, 
Mandalay. 


$1). Kapoor 

/ 

Vice-Consul 

Vice-Consulate of India, 

Zahidan, (East Iran], Via 
Tebtran. 

Aulwetp 

HS.GopalRao 

Vice-Consul 

AGENCIES 

Vice-Consulate of India, 13, 
RudesTannerus, Antwerp. 

Cyufie 

Miniyiir Tempo 

Trade AyenI 

Indian Trade Agency, Gyantse 
(Tibet) \'iaSiiyuri()i'est 

Bengal). 

Garb 

LablnSbli]aifaD|i 

Trade AyenI 

Indian Trade Agency, Gartok, 
(ffe«t Tibet). 

Yatiiij 

KLJohotey 

Trade AyenI 

Indian Trade Agency, Yalung 
(Tibet). 
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FOREIGN DIPLOMATS IN INDIA 
(As on Jsniury 31, 1968) 


Country 


Name Designation 


Address 


T 


EMBASSIES 


AfghanistaD 

H.£. Sardar Ala 

General Mohammad 
Omar 

Ambassador 

24, Ratendone Road, 
New Delhi. 

Argentina 

H.E. Mr. Vicente 

Faione 

Ambassador 

201, Claridgc*s Hotel, 
12, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. 

Belgium 

K.E, Count Geoffiroy 
d’Aspremont-Lynden 

Ambassador 

225, Jor Bagh, : 

New Delhi. 

Brazil 

H.E. Dr. Jose Cochrane 
de Alcncar 

i\mbassadcr 

8, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. 

Burma 

H.E.U. Than Aung 

Ambassador 

2, Kitchner Road, 
Ncv^Dcliii. 

Cambodia 

H.E. Var Kamel 

Ambassador 

25, Golf Links, 

New Delhi. 

Chile 

H.E. Mr. Miguel 
Serrano Fernandez 

Ambassador 

62, Swiss Hotel, AUpore 
Road, Delhi. 

China 

H.E. Mr. Pan Tzu-Li 

Ambassador 

Jind House, Lytton 
Road, New Delhi. 

Czechoslovakia 

H.E. Mr. Ing. Jiri 

Nosek 

Ambassador 

22/39, Kautilya Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi. 

Denmark 

H.E. Mr. Viggo 'Fheis- 
Nielsen 

Ambassador 

1, Humayun Road, 
New Dellii. 

Egypt 

H.E. Dr. Mostafa 

Kamel 

Ambassador 

6, Ratendone Road, 
New Delhi. 

Ethiopia 

H.H. Ras Haile 

Selassie Imru 

Ambassador 

29, PrithviraJ Road, 
New Delhi. 

France 

H.E. Count Stanislas 
Ostrorog 

Ambassador 

2, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. 

Germany (Federal 
Republic of) 

H.E. Dr. Wilhelm 
Mclehers 

Ambassador 

86, Sundar Nagar, 
Mathura Road, 

New Delhi. 

Greece 

H.E. Mr. Nicolas 

Hadji Vassiliou 

Ambassador 

Ashoka Hotel, 

New Delhi. 

Indonesia 

H.E. Mr. R.H. Abdul 
Kadir 

Ambassador 

50-A, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi. 

Iran 

H.E. Mr. Moshfegy 
Kazemi 

.Ambassador 

1 , Hailey Lane, 

New Delhi, 

Iraq 

H.E. Mr. Mohammad 
Salim Al-Radi 

Ambassador 

2 1 , Prithviray Rioad, 
New Delhi. 

Italy 

H.E, Dr. Paolo Coitese 

Ambassador. 

17, York Road* 

New Delhi. 
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Country 

Name 

Designation 

Address 

Japan 

H.E. Dr. Shiroshi Nasu 

Ambassador 

Plot Nos. 4 and 5, 
Block 50-G, Chankya* 
puri. New Delhi. 

Laos 

m 

H.E. Mr. Khamphan 
Fanya 

Ambassador 

4, South West Extensk 
Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi. 

Mexico 

Mr. Luis Femandea 
MacGregor 

Cliargc d’ Afiairet 
(ad interim) 

Room Nos. 36, 75, 76, 
Theatre Communica- 
tion Building, 
Connaught Place, 
New Delhi. 

Mongolia, 
(People’s Repub- 
lic) 

H.E. Mr, Puntsagyn 
Shagdarsuren 

Ambassador 

26, Golf Link Ai*ca, 
New Delhi. 

Nepal 

H.E. Lt. General 

Daman Shanisher 

Jung Bahadur Rana 

Ambassador 

Barakhamba Road, 
New Delhi, 

Nctbcrlanda 

H.E. Mr. H.A. Helb 

Ambassador 

4, Ratendone Road, 
New Delhi, 

Norway 

H.E, Mr. Knut I..ykke 

Ambassatfor 

21 , Sundar Nagar, 

New Delhi, 

Philippinea 

H.E. Dr. Melquiadi^ 

J. Gamboa 

Ambassador 

Suite No. 2 Thapmr ; 
Building, 124 Jan pa lb, 
New Delhi. 

Poland 

H.E. Dr. JuliusT: Katz- 
Suchy 

Amba.ssador 

22, Golf Link Area, 
New Delhi. 

Rumania 

H.E. Mr. Nicolac 
Cioroiu 

Ambassador 

4B, Golf Link Area, 
New Delhi. 

Saudi Arabia 

H.E. Shaikh Yusuf 
Alfozan 

Ambassador 

6, Harding Avenue 
New Delhi. 

Spain 

H.E. Count de Artaza 

Ambassador 

11, Swiss Hotel, Delhi. 

Sudan 

H.E. Sycd Rahxnatalla 
Abdulla 

Ambassador 

147, Sundar Nagar, 
New Delhi. 

Sweden 

H.E. Mrs. Alva Myrdal 

Ambassador 

27, Prtthviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 

Switxcrland 

H.E. Dr. Clemente 
Alberto Rezzonico 

Ambassador 

Theatre Communica- 
tion Building, No. 1, 
Radial Road, 

New Delhi. 

Syria 

H.E. Mr. Omar Aboti- 
Richeh 

Ambassador 

51/4B, Kautilya Marg 
Chanakvapun, New 
Delhi, 

Thailand 

H.E. Mr. Bun 
Charoenchai 

Ambassador 

Chanakayapuri, New 
Delhi. 

Turkey 

H.E. Mr, Kadri Rizan 

Ambassador 

27, Jor Bagh, New 
Delhi. 

USA 

H.E. Mr. ElUworlb 
Bunker 

Ambassador > 

Bahawalpur House, < 
Sikandra Road, New 
t)eUu. 
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Country . . Name Designation^ Addrcn 


USSR 

> tH.E. Mr. Panteleymon 
Kondratyevich Pono- 
marenko 

Ambassador 

Travancore House, 
Curzon Road, New 
Delhi. 

.Vugodavia 

'. H.E. Mr. Bogdan . 
^Gmobrnja 

Ambassador 

13. Sundar Nagar,. 
:Maihura Road, New 
Delhi. 


HIGH -COMMISSIONS 


Australia 

‘H.E. Mr. Peter Richard High Commissioner 
' Heydon 

Theatre Communi- 
cation Building, Con- 
naught Place, New 
Delhi. 

Canada 

“ 'H.E. Mr. Chester A. 
Ronning 

High Commissioner 

4, Aurangzcb Road 

New Delhi. 

Ceylon 

H.E. Sir Richard 
Aluwiharc 

High Commissioner 

224, Jor Bagh, New 
Delhi. 

Ghana 

H.E. Mr. John Bogolo 
Erzuah 

High Commissioner 

2 Golf Links, New 
Dcilii. 

Malaya 

H.E. Mr. S. Chclvasin- 
' ‘gham MacIntyre 

High Commissioner 

50, Kautilya Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi. 

Mciatan 

'HiE. Mian Zia-ud-Din 

High Commissioner 

Shcr Shah Road, New 
Delhi. 

United Kingdom 

H.E. The Rt. Hon’ble 
Mr. Malcolm'John- 
MacDonald 

High Commissioner 

6, Tees January Marg, 
New Delhi. 


LEGATIONS 


Albania 

H.E. Mr. Ulvi Lula 

Envoy Extraordinary 

14, Rue Maroun Dokki, 



and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary 

Cairo. 

Ajustria 

iH.£. Dr. Amo Halusa 

Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pleni- 

Room Nos. 2-5, Thea- 
tre Communicatitm 



potentiary 

Building, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi. 

Bulgaria 

H.E. Dr. Ivan Petrov 

Envoy Extraordinary 

198, Golf Link Area, 

Daskalov 

and Ministei Pleni- 
potentiary 

New Delhi. 

Cuba 

H.E. Mr. Jorge Govan- 

Envoy Extraordinary 

Ashoka Hotel, New 


tes Y Agunre ' 

and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary 

Delhi. 

Finland 

H.E. Mr. Aaro Pakas- 

Envoy Extraordinary 

1, Humayun Road, 

New Delhi. 


iabad 

and . Minister pleni- 



potentiary 


Holy See 

H.E. The Most Revd« 

, James R. Knox 

Apostolic Intemucio 

Niti Marg, Chanakya^ 

, puri, New Delhi. 

Hungary 

RE. Mr. Aladar 

Envoy Extraordinary 

10, Pusa Road, Block 

Tamas < 

and Minister Pleni- 

No. n,N.E.A., New 



potentiary 

DelhL 

Lebanoo 

RE. Mr. Rdim Abu 

Envoy Extraordinary 

Ashoka Hotel, New 


: lazeddin 

and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary 

Delhi. 




APPENDICES 

AREA AND POPULATION OF DISTRICTS, TALUKS/TEHSILS* 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

Area: 1,05.700 aq. milei 

Population: 3,12,60,133 


Unit Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


Adilabad Dist. 

Atlilabad 

Asifabad 

Poaib 

Chinoor 

Kiianapur 

Pakhshattipet 

Nirmal 

Sirpur 

Utnoor 

Anantapnr Dist* 

Anantapiir 

Dbarmavaram 

Gooty 

Uindpur 

Kadiri 

Kalyandurg 

iVladakasira 

Penukonda 

Rayadurg 

Tadpatri 

Cliittoor Diet* 

Chandragiri 

Chittoor 

Kalahasti 

\1adanapalle 

Palniancr 

Punganur 

Puttur 

Tiruitani 

Vayalpad 

Guddapah Diit. 

Badvcl * 

Guddapah 

T ammal amadugu 

Kamalapuram 

Prodaitur 

Pulivendla 

Rajampet 

Rayachoti 

Sidhavattam 


6,501 

8.31,600(fl) 

580 

1,01,611 

834 

92,245 

708 

72,372(6) 

689 

86,117 

313 

43,366 

734 

98,812 

566 

1,21.029 

856 

1,04,091 

726 

34,404 

7,384 

14,83,591 

926 

1.64,703 

736 

1,14,812 

896 

2,14,851 

430 

1,53,332 

1,157 

2,19,112 

821 

1,18,394 

417 

1.20,209 

682 

1.23,349 

682 

1,22,035 

641 

1,32,794 

5,931 

18,10,377 

548 

1,65,198 

778 

3,40,717 

615 

1,36,910 

836 

1,97,289 

720 

1,69,739 

648 

1,47,398 

564 

2,30,088 

379 

2,32,941 

802 

1,90,097 

5,923 

11,61,731 

757 

1,08,711 

510 

1,47,389 

613 

1,22,277 

303 

75,588 

430 

1,45,154 

569 

1.10,794 

1,038 

1,85,942 

1,103 

1,90,172 

606 

75 704 


Unit 


East Godavari Dist. 
Agency 

Bhadrachalam 

Nugur 

Rampachodavaram 

Yellavaram 

Plains 

Amalapuram 

Kakinada 

Peddapuram 

Pithapuram 

Rajahmundry 

R am ach an drapurain 

R azole 

Tuni 

Guntur Dist. 

Bapatla 

Guntur 

Narasaraopet , . 

Ong(jle 

Palnad 

Repalle 

Saltcnapalle 

Tenali 

V'^inukonda 

Hyderabad Dist. 

Hyderabad East 
Hyderabad West 
Ibrahimpatnam 
Med dial 
Shahabad 
Tandur 

Karimnagar Dist. 

Huzurabad 

Jagtiyal 

Karimnagar 

Manthani 

Meipalli 

Parkal 

Sirisilla 

Sultanabad 


Area in Popula- 
sq miles tion 


5,329 

24,14,008 

911 

77,620 

593 

33,366 

710 

40,273 

830 

54,525 

353 

3.16,767 

384 

3.53,502 

602 

2,87,764 

138 

1,47,070 

378 

3,21,984 

289 

3,46,056 

291 

3,14.910 

183 

1.16,971 

5,795 

25,49,996 

670 

4,03.509 

541 

4,42,073 

716 

2,66.400 

820 

3,33,995 

1,041 

1.92,776 

297 

1,91,010 

718 

2.46,029 

324 

3,57,839 

644 

1,16,365 

1,825 

15,96,750 

269 

83,775 

277 

11.66.860 

525 

1,04,075 

307 

78,851 

342 

77,775 

371 

85.414 

N.A. 

15,81,667 

560 

2,42,001 

678 

2,03,865 

720 

3,02.172 

835 

86,846 

368 

1.20,635 

556 

1,53,499 

722 

2,28,847 

707 

2,43,802 


♦Appendix to Chapter I. T'igures arc on the basis of the 1951 census. Changes in 
district boundaries between March I, 1951 and November I, 1956 other than those cov* 
rred by the Andhra State Act, 1953, Chandernagore JNlergcr) Act, 1954, States 
Reorganisation Act, 1956, and Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) Act, 
1956, have not been taken in’o account. The figures of area of Slates and districts arc aa 
supplied by the Surveyor -General, India. The area figures of taluks/tehsils arc aa 
supplied by the State authorities. Gnanges in district boundaries carried out in Kerala 
and Madhya Pradesh since November 1, 1956, have been incorporated, 

(а) This is inclusive of three circles which have been included in the district 
.aad exclusive of one circle transferred to Bombay. 

(б) This is inclusive of tslapur circle which has been transferred to Bombay. 

Not available 
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Unit 


Krishna Diet. . . 
Bandar 

(Masulipatnazn) 

Divi 

Gannavaram 

Gudivada 

Kaikalur 

Nandi^ama 

Nii7vid 

Tiruvur 

Vijayawada 

Knmool Diat. 

Alur 

Adoni 

Banganajjalle 

Cumbum 

Dhonc 

Koilkunda 

Kiirnool 

Markapur 

Nandikolkur 

Nandyal 

Fattikonda 

Sirvcl 

Mahbabnagar Dist. 

Achampel 

Alampur 

Atmakur 

Gadwal 

Kalvakurti 

^odangal 

Kollapur 

Mahbubnagar 

Makhtal . . 

Nagarkumool 

Fargi 

Sbadiiagar 

Wanparti 

Medak Disi* 

Andol 

Gajwel 

Medak 

Narayankhcd 

Narsapur 

Sangarrddy 

Siddipet . . 

Vikarabad 

Zaliirabad , , 

Nalgonda Dist. 

Bhongir 

Devarkonda 

Huturnagar 


Area in Fopula- 

tq. milei tion 


Unit 


Plains 

Anakapalle 
Bhecmunipatnam . . 


Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


304 2*29,835- 

337 2,32,619- 


3,391 

17,79,484 

343 

2,18,982 

465 

2,18,089 

295 

1,98,579 

230 

1,98,940 

286 

1,19,596 

679 

2,39,639 

335 

1,07,227 

430 

1,21,860 

436 

3,56,572 

9,277 

16,18,621 

613 

1,22,558 

766 

2,25,220 

256 

43,447 

1,048 

1,63,845 

836 

1,27,234 

573 

93,132 

641 

1,98,288 

1,366 

1,38,120 

1,092 

1,49,738 

664 

1,25,393 

747 

1,26,922 

613 

1,04,724 

7,201 

15,36,337 

1,126 

71,664 

435 

81,330 

447 

98,330 

518 

1,17,017 

785 

1,52,159 

461 

1,51,494 

661 

1,01,759 

460 

1,52,751 

532 

1,34,769 

561 

1,37,377 

390 

98,458 

459 

1,17,733 

536 

1,21,496 

4,093 

12, 47, 066(a) 

470 

1,53,037 

386 

1,39,253 

520 

1,52,501 

378 

84,687 

426 

1,03,961 

474 

1,46,242 

619 

2,09,473 

506 

1,22,826 

505 

1,33,285(&) 

N.A. 

15,43,975 

614 

1,86,464 

1,041 

1,63,442 

532 

1,25,814 


N.A. Not available. 

(a) This is inclusive of one circle which 
has been included in the district and exclu^- 
■sive of one circle transferred to Mysore. 

(A) This Ls inclusive of Nima Circle 
transferred to Mysore. 


Jangaon 

872 

2,91,165 

Miryalguda 

751 

1,28,224 

Nalgonda 

954 

2,56,153 

Ramannapet 

684 

1,70,909 

Suryapet 

803 

2,21,804 

Nellore Dist. 

7,955 

17,95,632 

Atmakur 

639 

1,31,845 

Darsi 

591 

1,18,826 

Gudur 

463 

1,12,337 

Kandukur 

801 

2,01,316 

Kanigiri 

1,000 

1,63,958 

Kavali 

548 

1,36,362 

Kovur . j 

385 

1,80,835- 

2,61,258 

Ncllore . . 

504 

Fodili 

564 

96,000 

Rapur 

594 

88,512 

Sulurpet 

573 

95,718 

Udayagiri 

871 

1,10,685 

Venkatagiri 

427 

81,980 

Nizamabad Dist. 

2,954 

8,33,6 llCc). 

Armoor 

748 

1,82,907 

Banswada • . 

315 

86,801 

BcKlhan 

291 

1,26,096 

Kamareddy 

483 

1,36,298 

Nizamabad 

506 

1,69,717 

Yellareddy 

438 

71,339 

Srikakulam Dist.. . 

3,904 

21,23,136 

Agency 

Parvatipuram 

294 

32,071 

Palakonda 

J46 

17,714 

Salur 

69 

4,349 

Plains 

Bobbin 

391 

2,62,748 

Cheepurapalli 

462 

2,92.605- 

Ichapuram 

87 

78,761 

Narasannapeta 

200 

1,51,634 

2,81,278 

Palakonda 

348 

Parvatipuram 

. 296 

1,60,183 

Pathapatnam 

463 

2,03,542 

Salur • • 

422 

1,52,232 

Sompeta . . 

212 

1,30,444 

Srikakulam 

227 

1,89,389 

Tekkali 

272 

1,66,186 

Visakbapatnam Dist. 

5,200 

20,72,698 

Agency 

Golugonda 

188 

24,595 

Gudem 

1,869 

1,09,521 

Srungavarapiikota .« 

282 

38,64^ 

Veeravalli 

361 

7,340 


(e) This is inclusive of two circles which 
have been include in the district. 
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Unit Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


Golugonda 


328 

1,97,132 

Sarvasidhi 


347 

2,41,933 

Srungavarapukota 


375 

1,87,108 

VeeravalU 


233 

2,80,654 

Visakhapatnam 


196 

2,31,907 

Vizianagaram 


359 

2,91,405 

Warangnl Diet. 


N.A. 

15,81,326 

Burgampahad 


569 

43,590 

Khammam 


591 

2,35,070 

Madhira 


772 

1,70,661 

Mahbubabad 


799 

2,35,968 

Mulug 


1,347 

66,292 

Pakhal 


745 

1,06,753 

Palvancha 


1,295 

1,31,310 

Warangal 


786 

4,72,307 

Yellandu 


755 

1,19,367 

WcBt Godavari Diat. 
Agency 

2,908 

16,97,72 

Polavaram 

.. 

551 

97,245 

Flaina 

Bhimavaram 


292 

2,36,092 

Chintalapudi 

, , 

418 

1,00,187 

Eluru 

. , 

510 

2,60,599 

Kowur 

, , 

391 

2,14,522 

Naraaapur 

. . 

279 

2,93,773 

T adepalligudem 

. , 

360 

2,17,123 

Tanuku 

- • 

214 

2,78,186 


ASSAM 

Area : 85,062 sq. miles 

Population : 90,43,707 


Unit(c) 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Cacluir Diat ■ 

(«) .. 
(4) .. 

2,687 

2,680 

11,15,865 

Hailakandi 

512 

1,95,650 

Karimeani 


709 

3,78,324 

Silchar 


1,459 

5,41,891 

Darravg DlBti(a) . . 

(b) .. 

3,361 

2,806 

9,13,841 

Mangaldai 

, . 

1,272 

4,02,501 

Tczpur 

■■ 

1,534 

5,11,340 

Guo HOU Oimt.ia) 

(i) 

3,149 

3,152 

2.42,075 

Goalparm Diat 

.(o) 

^983 

3,979 

11,08,124 

Dhtibri 


2,881 

7,79,835 

Goalpara 

• • 

1,098 

3,20,289 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Kammp Dist.(a) 

(4) .. 

3,837 

3,844 

14,90,392 

Darpeta 

Gauhati 

1.254 

2;590 

5,39,423 

9,50,969 

Lakhimpur DJBt.(a) 

(i) 

4,927 

4,153 

10,78,157 

Dibrugarh 

North Lakhimpur . . 

2,808 

1,345 

8,31,968 

2,46,189 

Mizo Hills Dist. (<z) 
(*) 

8,134 

8,143 

1,96,202 

Aijal 

Lunglch 

4.861 

3,282 

1,35,985 

60,217 

Nowgong Dlst.(a). . 

(4).. 

2,167 

2,200 

8,06,935 

Sibsagar Diat. (a) . . 

W .. 

3,456 

3.476 

12,12,224 

Golaghat 

Jorhat 

Sibsagar 

1,363 

1,094 

1,019 

3,33.553 

4,34,66a 

4,44.011 

United Khasl (a) . . 
and Jaintia (6) . . 
Hills Diat. 

5,548 

5,554 

3,63,59a 

Jowai 

Shillong 

1,513 

4,041 

67,631 

2,95,968 

United Mikir and 
North Caebar (a) . . 
Hills Diat. (6) . . 

5,895 

5,883 

1,65,440 

Mikir Hills 

North Cachar 

3,995 

1,888 

1,25,777 

39.663 

% 

BIHAR 


Area : 

67,113 sq 

. miles 

Population : 

3,87,83,778 

Unit(e) 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Bkagalpur DJat. 

2,179 

14,29,069 

Banka 

Sadar 

1,194 

929 

5,87,760 

8,41,309 

Champaraa Diat.. . 

3,553 

25,15,343 

Betiiah 

Sadar 

1,997 

1,528 

10,71,382 

14,43,961 

Darbhanga Diat. 

3,345 

37,69.534 

Madhubani 

1,504 

13,61,699 


(a) Figures given by Surveyor-General. (6) Figures given by State autborities. 

(r) Unit* are dtsiricts and sub-divbiona. 
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Unit(a) 


Arra in Popularion Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles " iq. miles 


Sadar 


ABO 

10,78,089 

Samastipur 


1,126 

13.29,746 

Dhanbad Diet. 

• - 

1,114 

9,05,783 

Gaya Dist. 

. , 

4,766 

30,70,499 

Aurangabad 

, , 

1,270 

6,96,115 

Jahanabad 

, . 

607 

5,82,567 

Nawada 


951 

6,13,724 

Sadar 

•• 

1,911 

11,78,093 

Hazarihagh Diet. 


7,010 

19,37,210 

Chatra 


1,544 

2,62,514 

Oiridih 

. . 

2,046 

7,00,202 

Sadar 

•• 

3,401 

9,74,494 

Monghyr Diat. 

. , 

3,973 

28,49,127 

Begusarai 

. , 

715 

7,93,942 

Jamui 

, , 

1,303 

5,33,079 

Khagaria 

, , 

737 

3,84,902 

Sadar 

-- 

1,168 

9,37,204 

Mttxaffarpur Diat. 

3,018 

35,20,739 

Uajpur 


786 

9,42,472 

Sadar 


1,222 

13,77,101 

Si ram arid 


1,007 

12,01,086 

Palamau Diat. 


4,930 

9,85,767 

I.atehar 


l,G7l 

2,01,560 

Sadar 


3,250 

7,84,2C7 

Patna Dist. 


2,164 

25,28,272 

Barb 


572 

5,32,010 

Bibar 


702 

8,34,390 

Dinapur 


437 

5,33,552 

Patna (City) 


30 

1,61,870 

Patna Sadar 


295 

4,66,450 

Pumea Diat* 


4,299 

22,52,r59(d) 

Araria 


991 

5,37,600 

Kishanganj 


1,332 

5,60,503f6) 

Sadar 


2,562 

14,27,128(6> 

Ranchi Diat* 


7,015 

18,61,207 

‘Gumla 


2,056 

4,21,922 

Kbunti 


1,545 

4,12,950 

Sadar 


2,069 

7,44,423 

Simdega 


1,247 

2,81,912 

'Saharaa Diat* 


2,0B8 

13,08,198 

Madhepura 


1,156 

8,76,651 

Supaul 


987 

4,31,547 

Santbal Parganaa 



Diat. 

. . 

5,461 

23,22,092 

Deogliar 

, , 

951 

4,22,824 

Dumka 


1,474 

5,37,200 


(a) Units are districts and sub-divtsions. 
Includes portion transferred to West 
Bctinl. 

(/) Excludes portions transferred to 
West Bengal. 


Oodda 

854 

4,47,976 

Jamtara 

696 

2,90,056 

Pakur , , 

699 

2,77,421 

Rajmahal 

846 

3,46,615 

Saran Diat. 

2,669 

31,55,144 

Copal ganj 

786 

8,22,854 

Sadar 

1,043 

12,'>G.306 

Siwan 

849 

10,75,984 

Shahabad Diat* . . 

4,404 

26,88,440 

Bhabua 

1,237 

4,40,138 

Biixar 

683 

5,36,754 

Sadar , , 

920 

8,85,270 

Sasaram 

1,483 

8,26,278 

Singbbhum Diat. 

5.123 

I6,85.195(c) 

Dhalbhum 

1,167 

6,13,504 

Sadar 

2,718 

6,67,390 

Srraikela , , 

590 

1,99,922 

BOMBAY 


Area: 

1,90,668 sq. miles 

Population 

1 4,82,65,221 

Unit 

Area in 

Population 


8 *^ 1 . miles 


Ahmcdabad Diat* 

3,521 

16,85,630 

Ahinrdabad City 

108 

9.22,060 

Daskroj 

327 

1.47,740 

Dehgam 

334 

1.30.928 

Dhandbuka 

1,077 

1,27,265 

Dholka 

610 

1,33,036 

San and . * 

295 

65,493 

Viramgam 

650 

1,59,108 

Ahmednagar Diat* 

6,612 

14,10,873 

Abmednagar 

585 

2,06,153 

Akola 

575 

96,074 

jamkhed . . 

337 

59,397 

Karjat 

560 

74,653 

Kopargaon . . 

403 

1,42,858 

Newasa , , 

480 

92,037 

Parner 

690 

1,06,078 

Parbardi 

425 

97,575 

Rahuri 

419 

88.360 

Saiigamner 

625 

1,29,331 

Shcfigaon . . 

436 

88,096 

Sbrigonda . . 

618 

95,007 

Shrirampur , * 

319 

1,35.254 

Akola Diat. 

4,095 

9.50,994 

'Akola .* 

739 

2,26.856 

Akot 

550 

1,47.004 


(r) Includes Cbaitdil thana and Patamda 
police station included in the diatiicL ' 
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Unit 


Area in 
Bq. miles 


Fopjl»tion 


Unit 


Area in Fopulalioo 
sq. miles 


Balapur 

, , 

530 

1,19,079 

Mangrulpir 

. . 

616 

1,10,036 

Murtajapur 

. . 

GIO 

1 ,44,233 

Wa&him 

‘ • 

I 3 O 46 

2,03,786 

Amravnti Dlat* 


4,723 

10,31,160 

Arhalapur 

. , 

490 

1,78,312 

Amravati 

, , 

833 

3,15,410 

Chandur 

, . 

694 

1,78,329 

1,45,890 

Dar>'apur 

. . 

505 

Melghat 

. . 

1,546 

52,356 

Morsi 

-■ 

623 

1,60,863 

Amreli Dist. 

» ■ 

1,543 

,3,17,203 

AmrcU 


259 

02,549 

Damnagar 


146 

28,748 

Dhari 

, , 

287 

44,433 

Ghogho 

. . 

225 

41,218 

Khamhha 


142 

19,216 

Kodinar 

, , 

203 

58,615 

Okbamandal 

•• 

274 

42,424 

Aurangabad Dial 


6,314 

11,79,404 

Ambad 


874 

1 , 54 , 21 c 

Aurangabad 

. , 

666 

1,65,080 

Bhokardan 

, , 

490 

86,333 

Gangapur 

, , 

511 

85,784 

JafTeralDad 

. . 

321 

45,685 

Jalna 

>• . 

771 

1,81,316 

Kaiinad 


712 

1,06,803 

Khuldabad 

, , 

175 

33,247 

Faith an 


576 

96,921 

Sillod 


737 

1,19,194 

Vaijapur 


623 

1,04,825 

Banaskantha Dist. 

4,041 

6,96,367 

Datiia 


342 

40,669 

Deesa 


621 

1,10,701 

Deodar 


323 

65,003 

Dhanera 


433 

65,028 

Kankrcj 


304 

66,422 

Palanpur 


531 

1,39,994 

Tharad 


421 

66,371 

Wadgam 


215 

73,413 

Wav 


493 

68,766 

Baroda Dlstt 


2,980 

11,94,746 

Baroda 


263 

3,48.928 

Chhota Udepur 


434 

1,09,426 

Dabhoi 


249 

99,819 

Jabiigam 

Karjan 


319 

83,613 


232 

72,838 

Naswadi 


212 

72.393 

Fadra 


209 

1,16,472 

Sankhcda 


254 

90,441 

SavH 


315 

1,08,363 

Siror 


114 

41,387 

Waghodia 


186 

51,066 

Bhirndara Dint* 


3*582 

10,71,657 

Bhandarm 


967 

3,41,318 

Gondia 


1,105 

4,31,970 

Sak^ 


1,551 

2,98*369 


BhJr Dist. 


4,261 

8,26,046 

Ashti 


581 

86.222 

Bbir 


582 

1,30,380 

Ceciai 


618 

1,13.794 

Kaij 


692 

1.29.920 

Manjlrgaon 


595 

1,17,020 

Nfoininabad 


639 

1,55,174 

Paloda 


510 

83,536 

Broach Dist. 


2,889 

7,06,035 

A mod 


179 

44,984 

AnHeshwar 


160 

62,949 

Bro^rh 


252 

1,50,678 

Dediapada 


392 

30,051 

flansoL 


154 

31,9.50 

Jambnsar 


386 

92,320 

Jliagadia 


314 

81,201 

Nandod 


436 

1,00,170 

Sagbara 


128 

16,834 

\'agra 


3+8 

44,717 

Valia 


185 

50.131 

Buldana Dist. 


3,746 

8,70,168 

Cbikhali 


924 

2,04,572 

Jalgaon 


474 

91,547 

Khamgaon 


710 

1,73,732 

Malkapur 


651 

2.06,153 

Mehkar 


1,007 

1,94,164 

Chanda Dist. 


9,200 

9,77,618 

Brahniapuri 


807 

1,95,486 

Chanda 


1,174 

2,47,042 

Gadhcbiroli 


2,870 

2,31,236 

Sironrha 


3,089 

93,726 

W’arora 


1,282 

2,10,128 

Dangs Dist. 


670 

47,282 

East Khandesb 

Dist. 

. . 

4,575 

14.71,351 

Amalnrr 


325 

1,44,672 

Bhadgaon 

, , 

197 

56,230 

Bhiisawal 


329 

1,49,055 

Cbali.\gaon 

. , 

460 

1,46,444 

Cbopda 

. . 

368 

1,08,291 

Edlabad 


250 

45,766 

Erandol 

, , 

369 

1,27,262 

Jalgaon 

. . 

320 

1,64,532 

Jamner 


521 

1,22,999 

Pauhora 

, , 

309 

1,05,158 

Parola 


292 

68,077 

Raver 

, , 

361 

1,17,674 

Vawal 


368 

1,15,191 

Gohllwad Dist. 

, , 

4,785 

10,20,130 

Bbavnagar 

, , 

307 

1,81,614 

Boiad 

, , 

259 

59,985 

Gadhada 

, , 

255 

45,163 

29,842 

Jafrabad 


149 

Kundla 

, , 

4B1 

1,12,088 

Uthi 


215 

55,311 

I alia 


152 

34,365 

Mahuva 


328 

1,13,677 

Paliiana 

.. 

368 

1*15,745 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Rajula 

292 

59,768 

^ihor 

214 

67,347 

Talaja 

324 

77,735 

UmraJa 

160 

38,356 

VaJlabhipur 

179 

29,214 

<^atcr Bombay 

Diat. 

189 

29,96,267 

Andhcri 

66 

5,10,250 

Bombay City 

25 

23,29,020 

1,36,997 

Borivili 

98 

Halar Diat. 

3,943 

5,74,472 

Bhanvad 

259 

41,857 

Dhrol 

157 

28,351 

Jam-Jodhpiii 

333 

54,356 

Jamnagar 

446 

1,80,742 

Jodia 

328 

52,146 

Kalawad 

441 

55,424 

Kalyanpur 

546 

H9.986 

Khambhaba 

457 

' 64,750 

Lalpur 

444 ^ 46,860 

Kaira Dlat. 

2,533 

16,12,426 

Anand 

260 

2,51,365 

Balasiiior 

201 

79,666 

Borsad 

232 

2,19,934 

Cambay 

398 

1,34,316 

1,77,428 

Kapadwanj 

380 

Matar 

223 

77,592 

IVlcbmedabad 

193 

1,09,953 

'Nadiad 

241 

2,46,470 

Pedad 

183 

1,93,833 

Tliasra 

252 

1,21,869 

Kolaba Dlat. 

2,715 

9,09,083 

Alibag 

196 

1,05,455 

Karjat 

242 

70.172 

Kbalapur 

157 

41,601 

Mahad 

271 

92,439 

Mangaon 

363 

1,07,633 

Mhasla 

134 

37,247 

Murud 

133 

39,968 

Panvcl 

215 

91,386 

Pen 

200 

69.665 

Poladpur 

188 

51,742 

Koba 

272 

70,502 

Sbrivardhaa 

104 

50,885 

Sudhagad 

162 

33,066 

Uran 

75 

47,322 

Kotbapar Diet* 

2^ 

13,08,060 

Ajtk 

205 

59,025 

Bavada 

261 

52,922 

Bhudargad 

253 

65,929 

Cadhinglaj 

192 

1,11,397 

Hatkanangale 

235 

1.69,700 

Kigal 

212 

1J0.734 

Karvir 

262 

2,66,299 

Pahhala 

218 

96,379 

Kadhanagari 

345 

87,205 

Shahtjwadi 

407 

86,765 

Shirol 

204 

1.21,192 

Cbandgad 

394 

00.513 


Unit 


Area in 
iq. miles 

PopLlatioo 

Kutch Dlat. 


17,022 

5.67,606 

Abdasa 


940 

54.182 

Adhoi 


51 

7,437 

Anjar 


482 

73,746 

Banni 


823 

2,895 

Bbachau 


641 

45.699 

Bhiij 


840 

87,130 

Khadir 


118 

2.244 

Khavda 


224 

6,890 

I^akhpal 


1,485 

12,152 

Mandvi 


560 

97,024 

Muiidra 


396 

52,470 

Nakhtrana * 


708 

55,183 

Rapar 


1,027 

70,554 

Madhya Sanrnahtra 



Diet. 


4,471 

10,45,675 

Bahra 


142 

47,447 

Dhoraji 


478 

1.60,527 

Gor.dal 


379 

92,963 

J am -Kandoma 


221 

31,382 

Jasdan 


450 

72,408 

Jptpiir 


235 

74,026 

Kotda-Sangani 


151 

24,037 

Kunkavav 


366 

91,406 

l^odbika 


109 

16,557 

Maliya 


267 

40.197 

Mor\'i 


609 

1,24.597 

Paddhari 


231 

27,688 

Rajkot 


344 

1,81,619 

Wankaner 


432 

60,821 

Mebaana Dlat. 


4,334 

14,71,662 

Chanasma 


341 

1,13,037 

Ilarij 


158 

33.655 

Kadi 


320 

1,23,147 

Kalol 


262 

1,34,798 

Khcralu 


369 

1,43,510 

Mchsana 


291 

1,48,578 

Paean ' 


405 

1,68,424 

Radhanpur 


269 

45.691 

Sami 


522 

48,248 

Santalpur 


393 

36,177 

Sidbpur 


257 

1,55,731 

Vijapur 


362 

2,04,023 

Visnagar 


175 

95,843 

Nagpur Dlat. 


5,842 

12,34,556 

Katol 


614 

1,48,315 

Nagpur 


Bll 

6,46,090 

Ramtek 


B97 

1,46,958 

Saoncr 


543 

1,34,922 

Umrer 


969 

1,58,271 

NandrdDiat. 


4.726 

9,58,888 

Biloli 


444 

1,16,891 

Bhokcr 


399 

72,780 

Deglur 



172,247 

Hadgaon 


601 

1.08,643 

I^pur 

■ ♦ 


15.092 

Kandhar 

• 0 

629 

1,45,078 

Kiinawat 


609 

73,118 

Mukhed 

• a 

338 

82.086 

Dharmabad 

a « 

— 

72,247 
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Unit 

Area in Population 
■q. mtlea 

Nanded 

395 

1,63,198 

Kajura 

776 

75,357 

NabUi DiBt. 

6,021 

14,29,916 

Baglan 

• . 629 

1,19,979 

Chandor 

370 

75,798 

Dindori 

.. 496 

87,405 

Igatpuri 

377 

96,162 

Kalwan 

431 

75,005 

Malcgaon 

754 

2,10,347 

Nandgaoii 

431 

95,133 

IVasik 

525 

2,54,076 

Niphad 

417 

1,24,727 

Pcint 

342 

51,815 

Sinnar 

517 

1,07,267 

Surgana 

316 

43,823 

Ycoia 

409 

88,379 

Osmanabad Dlst* 

5,559 

12,10,041 

Ahmcdpur 

609 

1,33,846 

Bhoom 

339 

59,619 

Kalam 

474 

1,05,869 

Latur 

420 

1,19,021 

Nilanga 

536 

1,32,835 

Omcrga 

.. 576 

1,34,283 

Osmanabad 

.. 445 

1,15,654 

Owsa 

468 

98,087 

Farcnda 

406 

71,529 

Tuljapur 

605 

1,03,390 

Udgir 

632 

1,35,908 

Puich Mahala Dlat. 3,497 

11,48,432 

Baria 

420 

1,28,072 

Dohad 

335 

1,43,383 

<jcxlhra 

,, 381 

1,68,991 

Halol 

246 

96,305 

Jainhughoda 

37 

12,650 

Jhalnd 

382 

93,445 

Kalol 

178 

89,052 

Limkheda 

409 

93,278 

X.unawada 

360 

1,14,083 

Santrampur 

525 

1,40,204 

Shehera 

226 

68,969 

Parbhaiii Diat# 

4,850 

10,10,864 

Basmath 

482 

1,20,883 

Gangakhcd 

630 

1,45,684 

H ingoli 

730 

1,27,279 

Jintur 

669 

1,08,497 

Kalamnuri 

583 

1,08,839 

Farbhaiii 

547 

1.50,023 

Partur 

588 

1,07,387 

Pathri 

618 

1,42,272 

Poona DUtCa 

.. 6,029 

19,50,976 

Ambegaoii 

402 

98,880 

Baramati 

540 

1,34,271 

Bhpr 

.. 325 

73,711 

Dhond 

.. 516 

89,162 

Haveli 

515 

1,80,653 

Indapur 

586 

1,12,304 

Junnar 

• . 533 

1,40.287 

Khed 

539 

1,26,457 

Maval 

n. 414 

98,386 


Unit 

Area in 
aq.mllcs 

Populaiion 

Mulshi 

353 

68,884 

Poona City 

68 

5,09,083 

Purandhar 

426 

1,03,399 

Sinir 

611 

1,03,108 

Vcle 

196 

27,391 

Ratnaglri Dist. 

5,021 

17,11,964 

Cblplun 

434 

1,53,102 

Dapoli 

327 

1,29,105 

Deogad 

284 

97,918 

Guhagar 

242 

87,886 

Kankavli 

299 

1,03,101 

Khed 

386 

1,24,861 

Kudal 

317 

1,01,545 

Lanja 

283 

77,921 

Malvan 

256 

1,29,814 

Maridangad 

160 

48,955 

Rajapur 

496 

1,46,541 

Ratnagiri 

358 

1,59,377 

Sangaincshwar 

499 

1,48,331 

Saw ant wadi 

516 

1,24,291 

Vengurla 

127 

79,213 

Sabarkantba Dlat. 

2,831 

6,64,017 

Bayad 

264 

83,383 

Bhiloda 

187 

61.696 

Himatnagar 

298 

80,142 

Idar 

422 

1,19,138 

Khcdbrahina 

143 

52,166 

Malpur 

132 

28,129 

Mcghraj 

138 

35,718 

Modasa 

410 

89.924 

Prantij 

301 

1,12,345 

Vljayanagar 

153 

21,376 

Satara North Dlst. 

4,034 

11,75,309 

JaoU 

345 

71,086 

Karad 

406 

2,07,913 

Kliandala . • 

203 

48,095 

Kbatav 

509 

1,3 1.36)0 

Koregaon 

365 

1,13,689 

MahabalcsliwajT 

87 

20,448 

Man 

556 

83,478 

Patan 

514 

1,46,691 

Phaltan 

456 

99,781 

Satara 

353 

1,62,529 

Wai 

229 

88,239 

Satara South Diat 

3,434 

10,00,141 

Jath 

874 

1,08,270 

Khanapur 

846 

1,83.441 

Miraj 

611 

2,85,616 

Shirala 

246 

79,416 

T2Lsgaon 

446 

1,69,325 

Waiwa 

300 

1,74.073 

Sbolapur Dint, 

5,692 

15,05,316 

Akalkot 

537 

1,49,647 

Barsi 

628 

1.86,777 

Karmala 

622 

1,00,089 

Madha 

597 

1,22,174 

Maliiras 

588 

1,22.830 

Mangalwcdha 

441 

70,008 

hlofi^ . • 

550 

1,02,114 
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Uoit 


North Sholapur 
Pandharpur 
Sangola 
South Sholapur 

Sorath Diet* 

Bhesaii 

Junagadh 

Keshod 

Kiitivana 

MaJia 

Manai'adar 

Mangrol 

KTendarda 

Patan 

Porhandar 

Ranavav 

Talala 

Una 

Vanthali 

Visavadar 

Surat Dist. 

Bansda 

Bardoli 

Diilsar 

Chikhli 

Chorasi 

Dharampur 

Gandevi 

Kamrcj 

^lahuwa 

Mandvi 

Mangrol 

Nav'sari 

Olpad 

Paisana 

Pardi 

Songadb 

Valod 

Vyara 

Thana Dist, 

Bass^in 

Bhivandi 

Dahanu 

Jawhar 

Kalyan 

Mokhada 

IVlurbad 

Palghar 

Shahapur 

Thana 

Ufnhargaon 

Wada 

Wardlia Dist* 

Arvi 

Hinganghat 

Wiiidha 

West KbfUMiMh 
l^t. 

Ak^lkuwa 

Aknuii 


Area in Population 
a<|. milea 


284 

3,25,632 

498 

1,28,5.52 

610 

1,03,990 

462 

93,503 

3,966 

10,01,154 

176 

31,423 

182 

1,21,079 

223 

63,724 

239 

50,466 

216 

52,480 

201 

70,888 

227 

66,029 

65 

17,329 

261 

1,12,978 

395 

1,27,001 

206 

38,246 

185 

37,782 

383 

96,026 

170 

58,156 

300 

57,347 

4,509 

18,27,842 

234 

63,965 

157 

78,283 

202 

1,37,950 

238 

1 : 23 , 872 

221 

3,49,032 

575 

1,12,109 

125 

1,09,371 

147 

51,918 

138 

54,151 

277 

75,205 

294 

74,202 

223 

1,99,165 

265 

C4,.568 

58 

35,374 

1G2 

1,10,636 

299 

61,905 

78 

36,189 

317 

89,949 

3,653 

13,61,053 

203 

1.33,523 

264 

1,1.3,632 

372 

1,31,287 

310 

67,400 

279 

2,73,261 

242 

39,140 

347 

69.563 

422 

1,48,504 

635 

99,019 

70 

1,17,078 

229 

1,13.462 

284 

65,184 

2,429 

5,38,903 

890 

1,44,390 

729 

1,43,6.8 

815 

2,50,855 

5,331 

11,46,024 

672 

58,561 

232 

22,517 


Unit Area in Population 
sq. miles 


Dhiilia 

Nandurbar 

Nawapur 

Sakri 

Shahada 

Shirpiir 

Sindkheda 

Taloda 

Yeotmal DIat. 

DarwHa 

Kclapur 

Pusad 

Wani 

Yeotmal 

Zalaivud Dlat. 

Chotlla 

Dasada 

Dhrangadhra 

Hah ad 

Lakh tar 

LinitKli 

Mull 

Sayla 

Wadhwan 


751 

2,30,509 

507 

1,46,413 

422 

99,360 

926 

1,31,510 

447 

1,34,552 

756 

1,00,347 

494 

1.42,469 

198 

79,686 

5,246 

9,31,982 

1,078 

2,11,259 

1,086 

1.66,720 

1,285 

2,21,577 

862 

1,51,969 

908 

1,77.457 

4,230 

4,95,928 

157 

40,497 

543 

57,888 

399 

67,310 

585 

40,649 

274 

33,053 

663 

1,00.485 

317 

30,502 

291 

30,979 

281 

94,565 


JAMMU AND KASHMlR(a) 

Area: 85,861 sq. miles 

Population : 44, 1 0,000 


Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


Anantnag Dist. 


2,814 

8,51,606 

Anantnag 

Khas fincUiding 


1,034 

2,03,827 

Srinagar City) 


743 

3,33,881 

Kulgam 

Pulwama 


588 

1,57,372 

(Awantipura) 


449 

1,56,526 

Astore Dist. 


1,632 

17,026 

Astore 

m 9 

1.632 

17,026 

Chilas 

e m 

2,800 

15,364 

Ghizar 

■ • 

1,500 

— 

Gilgit 

i s 

1,480 

22,495 

Gilgit Agency 

» * 

14.680 

76.526 

Hunza 

■ s 

3,900 

15,341 

fshkumafi 

* « 

1,600 

4,282 

Kuh 

s e 

480 

8,512 

Nagar 

■ s 

1,600 

14,674 

JPuniaJ 

w 9 

1,600 

8,164 

Yasin 

9 « 

1,200 

9,989 


(a) Population of districts suid t c fcs i l i l 
relato to the 194t Census. 
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Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


BaratimHa Dlst. . . 

3,317 

6,12,420 

Baramulla . . 

Sri Pratapsingbpura 

590 

1,62,903 

(Badgam) . • 

Uttamiachipura 

488 

1,74,583 

(Handwara) 

2,239 

2,74,942 

Chenani Dlst. 

95 

11,796 

Chenani 

95 

11,796 

Cities 



Jammu 

2 

50,379 

Srinagar 

11 

2,00,787 

Jamma Dlst. 

Akhnur 

Jammu (including 

1,147 

317 

346 

4,31,362 

88,821 

1,56,556 

Jammu City) 

Samba 

327 

89,464 

Sri Ranbirsingpura 

137 

96,521 

Kathua Dist. 

1,023 

1,77,672 

Basohli 

614 

70,624 

Jesmergarh 

Xatbua 

185 

224 

59,670 

47,378 

Ladakh DUt. 

45,762 

1,95,431 

Kargil 

7,392 

52,053 

I^dakh 

29,848 

36,307 

Skardu 

8,522 

1,06,271 

Mirpar Dlst. 

1,627 

3,86,655 

Bhimbar 

698 

1,62,503 

Kotli 

574 

1,11,037 

Mirpur 

355 

1,13,115 

Mazaffarabad Dist. 

2,408 

2,64,671 

Kamah 

1,342 

58,863 

Mu^aiTarabad 

546 

1,25,584 

Uri 

520 

80,223 

Poonch Dlst. 

1,627 

4,21,828 

Bagh 

321 

1,01,091 

Haveli 

479 

1,10,733 

Mendbar 

479 

1,01,704 

Badhunti . . 

348 

1,08,300 

Reasi Dist. 

1,789 

2,57,903 

Rampur Rajouri 

806 

1,40,844 

Reasi 

983 

1,17,059 

Udhampar Dist# 

5,070 

2,94,217 

Bhadrawah 

553 

44,518 

Kishtwat 

3,021 

60,893 

75,793 

Ramban 

588 

Ranmagar 

525 

60,076 

Udhamjpiir 

383 

52,937 


KERALA 


Area: 14,937 sq. miles 
Population : 1 ^35,49, 1 1 8 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Alleppey Dist. 

705 

14,75,772 

Ambal apuzha 

68 

2,20,954 

Chengannur 

78 

1,77,579 

1,82,910 

1,33,038 

Karthigappally 

Kuttanacl 

74 

117 

Mavelikara 

111 

2,31,632 

Shcrtalai 

123 

2,54,774 

Thiruvalla 

133 

2,74,885 

Cannanore Dist. 

2,096 

15,60,119 

Cannanore 

181 

3,18,411 

Hosdrug 

374 

1,71,561 

Kasargode 

183 

4,11,031 

Kottayam 

594 

3,69,580 

North Wynad 

276 

59,580 

Taliparamba 

509 

2,29,956 

Kottayam Dist. 

2,595 

17,56.623 

Changanacherry 

102 

2,02,441 

Devicolam 

380 

95,152 

Kanjirapally 

134 

1,13,463 

Kottayam 

211 

3,43,584 

Meenachil 

279 

2,79,087: 

Muvattupuzha 

255 

2,53,007 

Peermade 

328 

96,000 

Thodupuzha 

362 

1,59,892 

Udumbanchola 

413 

31,160 

Vaikom 

131 

1,82,837 

Kozhikode Dist. 

2,349 

20,36,779 

Badagara 

214 

2,62,20a 

Ernad 

863 

4,06,215 

Kozliikodc 

373 

5,16,372 

Quilamdy 

292 

2,91,883 

South Wynad 

387 

79,551 

Tirur 

220 

4,80,550 

Palghat Dist. 

1,840 

15,94,393 

Alathur 

219 

2,12,704 

Chittur 

389 

2,42,658 

Ottapalam 

257 

2,93,536 

Palghat 

205 

3,01,556 

Pcrinth almanna 

609 

2,01,968 

Ponnani 

162 

2,61,971 

Oniloii Dist. 

1,995 

15,22,592 

Karunagapally 

88 

2,56,578 

Kottarakkara 

212 

2,50,202 

Kunnathur 

150 

1,85,072 

Pathanamthitta 

926 

2,51,779 

Pathanapuram 

473 

1,81,201 

Quilon 

147 

3,97,760 

Trichor Dist. 

1,683 

22,12,383 

Alwaye 

151 

1,28,866 

Ghowghat 

98 

2,61,103 

Cochin 

53 

26,009 
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Uoit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


Granganore 


29 

73,847 

Kanayannur 


125 

3,19,567 

Kunnathunad 


162 

1,87,196 

Mukundapuram 


487 

3,84,936 

Parur 


74 

1,78,866 

Talapally 


258 

2,76,262 

Trichur 


246 

3,75,741 

't‘rivandram Dlat. 


716 

13,56,249 

Chirayinkil 


147 

1,95,182 

Nedumangad 


228 

2,52,312 

Neyyattinkara 


219 

3,69,116 

Trivandrum 


121 

4,39,639 

MADHYA PRADESH 


Area : 


1,71.300 sq. miles 


Population: 2,60,71,637 


Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Dalagliat DlaC. 

Baihar 

Balaghal 

Waraseoni 


3,573 

1,556 

1,085 

916 

6,93,379 

1,24,772 

2,45,756 

3,22,851 

Baaimr Dial* 


15,132 

9,13,746 

Antagarh 

Narayanpur 

Bhanupratappur 

Bijapur 

Dantewara 

Jagdalpur 

Ranker 

Kondagaon 

Konta 


2,885 

489 

3,299 

1,036 

1,935 

941 

1,921 

1,986 

73,258 

4^1,706 

72,912 

1,04,329 

2,79,965 

1,15,283 

1,44,563 

76,730 

Betul Diat, 


3.889 

4,51.655 

Betul 

Bliainsdchi 

Multai 


1,598 

1,340 

972 

1,57,670 

1.07,316 

1,86,669 

Bhilaa Dial. 


2,894 

3.89,161 

BaniHla 

Blitlsa 

Kurwai 

Siroiij — Lated 


912 

721 

341 

850 

1,28,497 

1,11,149 

53.377 

96,138 

Bhind Dial. 


1,723 

5,27,978 

Bhind 

Guhad 

1-ahar 

Mehgaon 


537 

386 

418 

367 

1,91,240 

1,06,407 

1,34,947 

95,304 

Bllaapur Dial. 


7.644 

17,57.660 

Btlaspur 

Janjgir 

Kaeghora 


2,208 

1.325 

2,553 

5,57,875 

5,78,522 

2,75,899 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Populatioo 

Mungeli 

1,452 

2.67,341 

Sakti . , 

106 

58.023 

Chhatarpur Dlat. 

3,380 

4,81,140 

Bijawar 

1,378 

1.36.697 

Chliaiarpur 

1,316 

2,41,694 

Lauudi 

695 

1.02,479 

Ghhindwara Dial. 

4,578 

6.46,430 

Amarwara 

1,483 

1.40.592 

Ghhindwara . . 

1,981 

3,31,354 

Sausar 

1,114 

1,74,484 

Damoh Dial. 

2,022 

3,57,463 

Damoh 

1,248 

2.34,427 

Hatta 

774 

1,23.036 

Datia Dlat. 

782 

1,64,314 

Datia 

414 

97,103 

Scondha . . 

319 

67,211 

Dewaa Dial. 

2,765 

3,45,306 

Bagli • • 

551 

56,194 

Dewas , . 

393 

97,558 

Rannod . . 

522 

55,425 

Khategaon 

413 

42.874 

Sunakatch 

497 

93,255 

Dhar Dlat. 

3,154 

5,0.5.268 

Dadnawar . . 

425 

66.008 

Dhar . . 

748 

1.12,139 

Kuk«>hi 

664 

1,13,682 

Manawar .. 

844 

1,53.478 

Sardarpur . . 

489 

59,961 

Durg Dial. 

7,576 

14,81,756 

Benieiara 

1,567 

2,99.235 

Chhikhadan 

137 

33 757 

Diingargarb • ■ 

302 

78.055 

Durg 

1,134 

3,38.0.33 

Kawardha 

339 

89,830 

Khairagarh 

310 

65.214 

Khamariya * . 

16 

37.127 

Rajiiandgaon 

742 

2,18,844 

Sanjari 

2,015 

3,21,661 

Gird Dial. 

2,014 

5,30,299 

Bhander 

252 

51,964 

Gh'dtigaon 

600 

59,659 

3,05.657 

Gird . , 

518 

Pichhore . . 

620 

1,13,019 

Goona Dlat. 

4,271 

4,78,810 

Chachaura 

447 

71,550 

Gu43na 

1,126 

1,05,654 

Mungaoli , . 

879 

97,489 

Pachhar . , 

929 

1,20,793 

Raghogarh .. 

751 

83,324 

’Hoahangabad Dlat. 

3.713 

5,08.788 

Hdida •« 

1,127 

1.46,513 . 

Hn«hangabad 

776 

1,56 226 

Pachmarhi • . 

23 

5.242 
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Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


Sconi Malwa 


521 

62,850 

Sohagpur 


1,2G6 

1,37,957 

Indore Diet. 


1,479 

5,96,622 

Depalpur 


396 

69,315 

Indore 


360 

3,78,334 

Mhow 


298 

96,705 

Sawer 


271 

52,268 

Jabalpur Diet. 


3,918 

10,45,596 

Jabalpur 


999 

4,30,381 

Murwara 


1,057 

2,67,915 

Paran 


342 

1,08,548 

Sihora 


1.181 

2.38,752 

Jbabua Diet. 


2.615 

3,82,673 

Alirajpur 


, , 

92,766 

Jhabua 


495 

88,588 

Jobat 


284 

90,672 

Petlawad 


383 

47,129 

63,518 

Thandla 


403 

Mandla Dist. 


5,127 

5,47,620 

Dindori 


1,561 

1,42,472 

Mandla 


2,108 

2, .55, 367 

Niwas 


1,388 

1,49,781 

Mnndsaor Dlat. 


3,961 

6,06,601 

Bhanpura 


453 

72,86C(fl) 

Garnth 


437 

70,139 

Jawad 


578 

72,409 

Malbargarh 


311 

61,035 

Manasa 


552 

81,746 

Mandsaur 


511 

1,19,340 

Neemuch 


315 

78,691 

Sitamau 


499 

80,635 

Morena Dlst. 


4,476 

6,33,581 

Ambah 


417 

1,44,034 

Bijcyrpur 


1,080 

55,646 

Joura 


596 

1,17,151 

Morena 


397 

1,21,136 

Sabalgarh 


497 

1,00,153 

Sheopur 


1,461 

95,461 

Narsimhpnr Dist 

t. 

1,978 

3,39,110 

Gadarwara 


909 

1,74,292 

Narsimhapur 

•• 

1,069 

1,64,818 

Nimar (Khsuidiva) 
Dist. 

Burhanpur . , 

4,132 

1,138 

5,23,496 

1,76,410 

Harsud 


1,218 

1,02,775 

Khandwa 

•• 

1,871 

2,44,311 

Nimar (Kbnrgone) 
Dist. 

5,200 

7,58,694 

Barwaba 


450 

86,534 

Barwani 

•• 

253 

82,833 


(ff) t Deludes Sunel Tappa transferred to 
Rajasthan. 


Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Bhikangaon 


617 

68,770 

Kasrawad 


388 

04.281 

Khargoiie 


679 

1,52.760 

Maheshwar 


281 

60,007 

Rajpnr 


512 

1,16,365 

Sendhwa 


518 

1.27,144 

Panna Diet* 


2,716 

2,38,703 

Ajaigarh 


264 

45,410 

Paniia 


1.219 

1,12 920 

Pavvai 


1,306 

1,00,373 

Raigarh Dist. 

Gharghoda 


5,044 

519 

8,61,497 

1.08.007 

Jaslipur 


1,764 

2,55,328 

Kharsia 


219 

86,815 

Raigarh 


324 

1.34.473 

Saraiigarh 


341 

1,42,856 

Udaipur 


677 

1,34.018 

Raipur Dist. 


8,214 

16,40,006 

Daloda Bazar 


1,780 

4,26,289 

Bindrariawagarh 


1,877 

1,84 324 

Dhamtari 


1.628 

2 84,932 

Maha<iamuiid 


1,922 

3.68,834 

3,84,269 

Raipur 


1,115 

Raisen Dist. 


3,272 

3,15,358 

Baraily 


520 

70,401 

Bcgumgufij ^ 


351 

41,390 

Ghairatgunj 


361 

28,260 

GohargunJ 


672 

45,824 

Raisen 


526 

43,721 

Silvvani 


499 

35,584 

Udaipur 


322 

50,178 

Rajgarb Dist. 


2,383 

4,27.523 

Biaora 


440 

75,962 

Khil hipur 


625 

1,19,106 

Narsingarh 


517 

93,588 

Rajgarh 


423 

67,149 

Sarangpur 


319 

71,718 

Ratlam Dist. 


1,736 

3,83,894 

Alot 


369 

72.077 

Jaora 


793 

l;19,004 

Railam 


501 

1,38,313 

Sailana 


475 

54,500 

Rewa Dist. 

m.m 

2,509 

6,33,706 

Hazur 


707 

1,86,056 

Mauganj 


694 

1,70,465 

Sirmour 

, , 

526 

1,57,977 

Teonthas 

■■ 

586 

1,19,208 

Sugar Diet. 


3,770 

6,36,191 

Banda 


512 

92,391 

Kliurai 


940 

1,52,163 

Rehli 


1,254 

1,51,644 

Sagar 

.. 

1,064 

2,39,993 
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Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


MADRAS 

Area: 50,174 aq* miles 
Population : 2,99,74,936 


Unit Area in Population 

sq- miles 


Satna Dist. 

Amar Pal an 
Maihar 

Nagr<>d 

Raghuraj Nagar 

Sehore Dlst. 

Asbta 

Berasia 

Budni 

Huxur 

Ichhawar 

Nasrullahgunj 

Schorc 

Seoni Dist. 

Lakhnaclon 

Seoni 

Shahdol Dist. 

Bandhngarh 

Beobari 

Pushprajgarh 

Sohagpur 

Shajapur Dlat. 

Agar 

Shajapur 

Shujalpur 

Susner 

ShivpUTi Diati 

Karera 

Kolaras 

Pichhorc 

PoJiri 

Shivpun 

Sidhl Dist. 

Deosar 

Gcpadbanai* 

Singrauli 

Surguja Dist. 

Ambikapur 

Baikunthpur 

Bharatpur 

Mane ndragarh 

Pal 

Samri 

Surajpur 

Tikamgairh Dist. 

Jatara 

Newari 

Tikamgarh 

Uijain Dist. 

Bamagar 

Kbarhraud 

Mahidpgr 

Tarana 

Ujjain 


2,823 

5,55,603 

390 

1,18,321 

413 

89,523 

665 

1,09.615 

1,272 

2,38,144 

3,599 

5,21,116 

555 

83,108 

548 

65,678 

415 

37,325 

517 

1,69,987 

429 

34,829 

510 

32,746 

607 

97,443 

3,216 

4,34,061 

1,460 

1,53,768 

1,756 

2,80,293 

5,412 

6,50,757 

1,403 

1,30,486 

1,06,457 

1,051 

684 

66,283 

2,281 

3,47,531 

2,328 

4,33,216 

565 

90,327 

698 

1,41,317 

637 

1,20,821 

495 

80,751 

3,981 

4,76,092 

784 

1,15,641 

857 

92,146 

890 

1,28,613 

612 

64,587 

7(50 

74,905 

4,060 

4,64,302 

1,479 

1,13,656 

1,839 

2,66,111 

734 

84,535 

8,623 

8,22,041 

1,855 

2,77,703 

493 

66,513 

1,224 

24,100 

742 

77,694 

1,352 

90,503 

632 

59,789 

2,085 

2,25,739 

1,943 

3,66,165 

776 

1,28,796 

403 

99,119 

769 

1,38,250 

2,352 

5*44,260 

453 

84,923 

483 

91,394 

436 

73,277 

409 

77,464 

568 

2.17 202 


Ghinglepot Dist. 

Chinglcput 

Kancheepuram 

Machiranthakam 

Ponneri 

Saidapet 

Sriperumbudur , 
Tiruvallur , 

Coimbatore Dist.. 

Avanashi 

Bhavani 

Coimbatore 

Dharapuram 

Erode 

Gohicliettipalayam 

Palladam 

Pollachi 

Kanyakumari Dist 

Agasthiswaram 

Kalkulam 

Tbovala 

Vilavancode 

Madras Dist. 

Madurai Dist. 

Dindigul 

Kodaikanal . 

Madurai 

MeJur 

Nilakkottai 

Palni 

Periyakulam 

Tirumangalam 

Nilgiris Dist. 

Coonoor 

Gudalur 

Ootacamund 

North Arcot Dist. 

Arkonam 

Arni 

Chengam 

Cheyyar 

Gudiyalham 

Polur 

Tii’uppattur . . 

Tiruvannamalai 
Vellore , , 

Walajapet 
VVandiwash 

Ramanathaporam 
Dist. . . 

Anippukottai 

Mudukalathur 


3,042 

18,53,619 

436 

2,24,887 

412 

2,96,759 

531 

2.44,626 

626 

2,62,910 

227 

3,10,384 

306 

2,05,739 

523 

3,08,314 

6,014 

31,54,296 

493 

2,72,536 

572 

2,35,170 

528 

5.62,522 

854 

3,23,307 

599 

4,39,641 

1,129 

3,94,267 

585 

3,51,734 

709 

3,84,677 

7,787 

8,26,380 

107 

2,25,403 

229 

2,87,519 

142 

52,980 

167 

2,60,476 

49 

14,16,056 

4,910 

28,91,817 

894 

5,54,767 

361 

40,250 

268 

5,64,505 

484 

2,24,211 

410 

2,77,187 

625 

2,72,002 

1,106 

5,84,530 

721 

3,74,465 

984 

3,11,729 

241 

1,40,017 

279 

45,598 

462 

1,26,114 

4,674 

28,59,157 

319 

2,28,083 

176 

1,67,510 

652 

1,79,128 

327 

1,98,931 

481 

3,48,914 

568 

2,57,042 

589 

3,57,111 

375 

2,29,420 

432 

3,82,988 

395 

3,18,907 

340 

2,11,123 

4,849 

20,80,519 

615 

2,42,777 

647 

1,58.12^ 
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Unit Area in Population 

aq- miles 


Paramakudi 

440 

1,81,593 

Ramanathapuram . , 

334 

1,63,979 

Sattur 

580 

3,14,944 

Sivac^anga 

657 

2,32,952 

Srivilliputtur 

437 

3,03,662 

Tirupattur 

567 

2,96,863 

Tiruvadanai 

548 

1,85,624 

Salem Dist. 

7,063 

33,71,769 

Attur 

651 

2,65,471 

Dharmapuri 

946 

3,13,113 

Harur 

915 

2,21,227 

Hosur 

1,168 

2,70,687 

Krishnagiri 

688 

2,87,359 

Naniakkal 

6B2 

4,23,834 

Onialur 

557 

3,87,926 

Ra^ipuram 

316 

1,85.906 

Salem 

377 

5,21,220 

Tiruchengodc 

603 

4,75,287 

Yercaud 

148 

19.739 

South Arcot Diat. 

4,204 

27,76,767 

Chidambaram 

404 

3,89,002 

Cuddalore 

448 

4,39,082 

Gingce 

410 

2,44,851 

Kallakurichi 

873 

3,69,049 

Tindivanam 

561 

3.18,105 

Triukoilur 

584 

3.82,221 

Villuyjuram 

352 

3,16,989 

Vriddachalam 

576 

3,17,467 

Tanlore Dlat. . . 

3,740 

29,82,670 

Arantangi 

398 

1,41,387 

Kumbakonam 

212 

3,48,104 

Mannargudi 

301 

2,48,830 

Mayuram 

282 

3,21,493 

Nagapaitinam 

240 

2,61,236 

Nannilam 

291 

2,48,487 

Papanasam 

228 

2,16,498 

Pattukkottai 

698 

4,01,818 

Sirkali 

171 

1,63,891 

Tanjore 

421 

3,81,984 

Tiruthuraiputidi 

496 

2,48,942 

Tiruchirapalli Dist. 

5,514 

29,43,882 

Alangudi 

347 

1,76,070 

Karur 

610 

3,24,801 

Kulathur 

465 

1,47,155 

Kulittalai 

913 

4,05,847 

LaJgudi 

373 

2,38,931 

Musiri 

675 

3,63,680 

Perambalur 

678 

2,66,569 

Tiruchirapalli 

328 

4,69,145 

Tirumayam 

367 

1,53,453 

Ud ayarpalayam 

749 

3,93,231 

Ttrunelveli Dist* 

4,344 

25, 06, 275(a) 

Ambasamudram 

498 

2,65,046 

Kovilpatii 

1,086 

3,66,261 

Nanguneri 

705 

3,02,819 

Sankarana yinarkoil 

635 

3,19,145 


(j) Excludes portions of Shcncottah taluk 
retained in Kerala. 

(6) Includes portions retained in Kerala. 


Unit Area in Population 

sq« miles 


Shcncottah 

Srivaikuntam 

Tenkasi 

Tiruchendur . . 

Tirunclvcli 

128 

362 

403 

323 

325 

65,457(6) 

3,01,859 

3,22,351 

2,74,004 

2,94,402 

MYSORE 

Area: 74,861 

Pi/pulation : 1 ,94,0 1 , i 

sq. miles 

193 

Unit 

Area in 

Population 


sq. miles 

Bangalore Dist. 

3,084 

21,27,061 

Anekal 

203 

98,271 

Bangalore Corporation 

26 

7,78,977 

Bangalore North 

163 

1,60,488 

Bangalore South 

229 

1,41,222 

Chanirdpatna 

206 

1,31, '403 

Dev anh alii . , 

226 

90,302 

Dodhallapur 

312 

1,09,754 

Hosknte 

260 

1,12,130 

Kankanahalli , . 

589 

1,68,789 

Magadi 

358 

1,36,442 

Nclamangala 

256 

1,06,514 

Raman agaram 

244 

92,769 

Bcigaum Dist. 

5,380 

16,46,395 

Atimni 

744 

1,85,609 

Belgaum 

394 

2,81,087 

Chikodi 

479 

2,69,834 

Cokak 

596 

1,74,650 

Hukrri 

382 

1,74,414 

Khanapiir 

675 

99,872 

Par a:. gad 

611 

1,24,935 

Raibag 

372 

91,449 

Ramdui g 

470 

90,051 

Sampgaon 

435 

1,54,494 

Bellory Dist. 

3,825 

7,73,712 

Bel! ary 

652 

1,84.929 

Iladagalli 

587 

1,01,961 

HarpanahalU 

611 

1,17,633 

Ho'jpel 

384 

1,33,238 

Kudligi 

703 

1,08,462 

Sandur 

481 

52,523 

Siruguppa 

403 

74,966 

Bidar Dist. . . 

2,209 

5, 51, 857(a) 

Bhalki 

589 

1,40,454 

Bidar . , 

445 

1,52,045(6) 

Humnabad 

592 

1,68,285 

Santpur 

456 

91,357 


(fl) Excludes Nyalkal circle of Didar taluk 
transferred to Andhra Pradesh and includca 
Nima circle of Zahirabad taluk included in 
the district. 

(b) Includes Nyalkal circle transferred to 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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Unit 

Area in 

Population 


&q. miles 

Bijapar Diatt 

6,601 

13,96,185 

Badami 

527 

1,36,396 

Bagalkot 

352 

1,03,501 

Bagewadi 

764 

1,37,029 

Bijafujr 

1,028 

2,09,283 

Pdgi 

327 

59,187 

Hungund 

512 

1,35,526 

Indi 

854 

1,41,279 

Jamkhandi 

450 

1,43,274 

\luddehilial 

570 

1,12,419 

Miidhol 

349 

83,268 

Sindgi 

830 

1,35,023 

Chikmagalur Dlat. 

2,787 

4,17,538 

Chikmagalur 

644 

96,344 

Kadur 

554 

1,18,715 

Koppa 

335 

41,406 

Miidgere 

365 

49,026 

NaraM n 1 h arajapmra 

314 

19,750 

Sringeri 

45 

10,282 

Tarikere , , 

466 

82,015 

Chitaldrug Diat. . . 

4,185 

8,68,370 

Challakere 

854 

1,24,990 

Chitaldrug 

477 

1,38,354 

Davangcrc 

366 

1,46,151 

Harihar . , 

184 

63,485 

Hiriyur 

647 

96,845 

Holalkere 

419 

91,964 

Ho^durga 

517 

87,328 

Jagalur 

Molakalmuru 

377 

295 

70,237 

49,016 

Coarg Diat. 

1,591 

2,29,405 

North Coorg 

609 

97,732 

South Coorg 

986 

1,31,673 

Dharwar Diat. 

5,296 

15,75,386 

Byadgi 

1G8 

58,853 

Dharwar 

430 

1,61,020 

Gadag 

413 

1,44,260 

llangal 

299 

89,627 

Haveri 

402 

1,24,198 

Hirckerur 

310 

96,568 

Hubli 

290 

1,9.5,532 

Kalghatgi 

259 

50,860 

Kundgol 

235 

68,817 

Mundargi 

336 

48,963 

rsargund 

176 

33,313 

Natalgund 

418 

75,237 

Rancbcnnur 

362 

1,20,813 

Ron 

476 

1,27.874 

Shiggaon . . 

344 

98,004 

Shirhatti 

367 

81,447 

Gulbarga Diat. 

6,574 

12,12,036 

Affalpur 

514 

72,152 

Aland 

678 

1,34,524 

Chincholi 

609 

92,440 

Chitapur 

691 

1,45,058 

Gulbarga 

664 

1,86,446 

Jevargi (Andola) 

746 

91,214 

Seram 

365 

82,988 

Sbsihpur 

627 

1,23,830 

Shorapur 

711 

1,23,554 

Yadgir 

666 

1,59,830 


Unit Arra in Population 

sq. miles 


Has Ban Diat. 


2,638 

7,15,135 

Alur 


164 

33,380 

Arkalgud 


265 

85,739 

Arsikerc 


479 

1,40,687 

Bdur 


310 

70,487 

Ch en n arayapa tna 


404 

1,19,675 

Hassan 


337 

1,32,447 

Hole Naraipur 


232 

79,322 

Manjarabad 


407 

53,398 

Kanara Dist. 

, , 

3,964 

5,17,780 

An kola 


348 

48,181 

Bhatkal 


129 

50,053 

Haliyal 


315 

36,516 

Honavar 


278 

74,490 

Karwar 


284 

70,725 

Kumta 


235 

77,457 

Mundgod 


257 

15,615 

Siddapur 


333 

41,777 

Sirsi 


556 

57,694 

Supa 


732 

18,159 

Yellapur 


508 

19,112 

Kolar Diet. 


3,188 

11,29,875 

Bagepalli 


361 

70,042 

Bangarpet 


237 

91,354 

Chikballapur 


249 

78,885 

Chintamani 


313 

1,05,208 

Goribidnur 


339 

1,27,021 

Gudibanda 


87 

22,907 

Kolar 


305 

1,32,162 

Kolar Gold Fields city 

30 

1,59,084 

Malur 


248 

89,774 

Mu 1 hagai 


316 

93,891 

Sidlaghatta 


265 

75,005 

Srinivasapur 


321 

85,542 

Mandya DiBt, 


1,917 

7,17,545 

Kri-shnarajpet 


352 

1,08,151 

Malvalli 


307 

1,31,616 

Maddur 


238 

1,16,948 

Mandya 


277 

1,24,572 

Nagamangala 


402 

1,01,166 

Pandavapura 


214 

70,395 

Srirangapatna 


143 

64,697 

Mysore Diet. 


4,622 

14,23,679 

Chamarajnagar 


479 

1,72,082 

Gundlupet 


355 

98,320 

Hcggadevanakote 


706 

75,399 

Munsur 


342 

73,689 

Kollcgal 


1,076 

1,38,908 

Krishna rajn agar 


231 

1,07,695 

Mysore city 


14 

2,44,323 

sore 


303 

95,039 

Nanjangiid 


372 

1,70,145 

Periapatna 


333 

72,725 

T- Narsipur 


223 

1,35,016 

Yelandur 


104 

40,138 

Bnlcfanr Diet. 

■ 0 

5,591 

9,53,640 

Dcodrug 

■ » 

595 

89,815 

Gangavati 

a m 

514 

86,921 

Koppal 

B * 

542 

1,30,855 
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Unit 


Area in 
iq. miles 

Population 

Kushta^ 


536 

1,00,601 

Lin^^ugur 


739 

1,11.658 

Manvi 


749 

1.04,724 

Raichur 


588 

1,49,593 

Sindhnoor 


628 

75,750 

Yelhurga 


543 

1,03,723 

Shimoga Dist. 


4,066 

6,63,315 

Bhadravati 


257 

80,494 

Chennagiri 


458 

1,01.922 

Honnali 


338 

85,394 

Hosanagar 


539 

37,514 

Sagar 


749 

71,580 

Shikaripur 


342 

64,320 

Shimoga 


409 

96,620 

Sorah 


412 

65,388 

Ttiirthaballi 


483 

60,083 

South Kanara Diat. 

3,250 

13,30,917 

Coundapur 


600 

1,74,415 

Karkal 


629 

1,71,919 

Mangalore 


406 

4,51,005 

Puitur 


1,246 

2,42,969 

Udipi 


357 

2,90,559 

Tumkur Disc. 


4,093 

11,51,362 

Chiknaikanhalli 


413 

91,889 

Gubhi 


466 

1,25,699 

Koratagcre 


256 

78,710 

Kuiiigal 


3B3 

1,35,433 

Marihugiri 


422 

1,31,042 

Pavagada 


523 

95,579 

Sira 


584 

1,25,932 

Tiptur 


303 

94,142 

Tunikur 


403 

1,86,469 

T uruvckcre 


305 

86,467 


ORISSA 


Area : 


60,250 sq. miles 

Population 

1,46,45,946 

Unit (a) 


Area in 
8u. miles 

Population 

Balasore Diet. 


2,495 

11,06,012 

Bhadrak 


1,076 

4,47,270 

Nilgiri 


263 

78,730 

Sadar 


1,168 

5,80,012 

Bolangir Diet. 


3,443 

9,17,875 

Bolangir 


868 

2,61,724 

Pa tan garb 


727 

1,57,415 

Sunrpur 


882 

2,41,413 

Titlagarh 


935 

2,57,323 

Cuttack Diat. 


4,237 

25,29,244 

Athgarb 


556 

2,04,483 

6,22,530 

-J^puf 


1,115 


(a) Uniti BTC diitricti aitd lub^ivuiont. 


Unit (a) 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Krndrapara 

977 

5,26,472 

Sadar 

1,562 

11,75,759 

Dhenkanal Dlsts . . 

4,181 

8,39,241 

Angul . . 

902 

1,90,432 

Athmalik 

711 

84.040 

Hindol 

312 

67,926 

Khamakhyanagar . . 

865 

1,76,563 

Pal-I,.ahara 

450 

40,799 

Sadar 

598 

1,86,711 

Talrhcr 

388 

92,770 

Ganjam Diet. 

4,828 

16,24,829 

Ag^'ncy 

1,410 

1,59,296 

Berhampiir 

1,308 

1,55,990 

Ghumsur 

102 

3,306 

Plains 

3,315 

14,65,523 

Rerhampur 

899 

4,76,440 

Chatrapur 

827 

4,71,528 

Ghumsur , . 

1,589 

5,17,565 

Kalahandi Diat. 

5,093 

8,58,781 

Dharamgarh 

2,177 

4,14,904 

Nawapara . . 

1,312 

2,19,850 

Sadar 

1,568 

2,24,027 

Keonjhar Dist. 

3,208 

5,88,441 

Anandapur 

539 

1,63,719 

Champua 

612 

1,36,355 

Sadar 

2,065 

2,88,367 

Koraput Diat. 

9,864 

12,69,534 

Koraput Sadar 

2,100 

2,95,009 

Nnwrangpur 

5,572 

6,86.390 

Rayaghada 

2,203 

2,88; 135 

Mayurbhanj Diat. 

4,022 

10,28.825 

Ramanghaty 

737 

2.60,220 

Kaptipada 

418 

1,45,142 

Panchpir 

761 

1,83.444 

Sadar 

2,105 

4,40,019 

Phulbanl Dist. 

4,279 

4,56,895 

Balliguda 

2,173 

2,03,639 

Baudh 

1,330 

1,67,713 

Khondmals 

779 

85,543 

Puri Diat. 

4,001 

15,72,262 

Khurda 

971 

4,44,671 

Nayagarb . « 

1.551 

4,01,109 

Sadar . . 

1,521 

7,26,482 

Sambalpor Diat. 

6.769 

13,01,804 

Bargarh 

2.252 

6,12,037 

Deogarh 

1.044 

96.875 

Kuchinda 

944 

1.01.447 

Rairakhol 

833 

42,624 

Sadar 

1,692 

4,48,821 

Sundarpurh Dlit. 

3,830 

5,52,203 

Bonai 

1,296 

1,05,491 

Panposh , , 

711 

1,61,451 

Sundargarb 

1,781 

2,85;Z61 
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PUNJAB 

Area : ♦7,062 sq. miles 

Population' 1,61,34,690 


Unit Area in Population 

vq. miles 


Unit . Area in Population 

sq. miles 


Ambala Dist. 

Ambala 

Tagadhri 

Kharar 

Naraingarh 

Rupar 

Amritsar Dist. 

Ajnala 

Amritsar 

Patti 

Tam Taran 

Bamala Dist. 

Barn ala 
Dhuri 
Malr rkotla 
Phul 

Bhatittda Dist. 

Bharinda 

Faridkot 

Mansa 

Fatehgarh Sahib 
Dist. 

Amioh 

Payal 

Sirbind 

Ferovepur Dist. 

Fazilka 

FVrozcpur 

Moga 

Muktlisar 

Zira 

Gurc^apur Dist. 

B a tala 

Gurdaspur 

Pathankot 

Gutigaoii Dist. 

Ballab Garh 

Ferozepur Jhirka 

Curgaon 

Nuh 

PalWal 

Rewari 

Hisaar Dist. 

BhiWani ’ 
FaU^babad 


1,967 

9,43,734 

388 

2,97,847 

489 

2,10,372 

355 

1,73,407 

442 

1,22,906 

286 

1,39,202 

1,940 

13,67,040(o) 

418 

1,56,197 

545 

6,76,308 

525 

2,42,305 

474 

2,69,617 

N.A. 

5,36,728 

449 

1,59,276 

276 

1,11,539 

240 

1,39,383 

359 

1,26,530 

2,257 

6,66,809 

84^ 

2,44,245 

562 

1,80,625 

864 

2,41,939 

N.A. 

2,37,397 

93 

38,953 

134 

75,270 

295 

1,23,174 

4,107 

13,26,520 

1,339 

3,65,058 

680 

2,55,342 

648 

3,05,502 

926 

2,49,434 

494 

1,51,184 

1,363 

8,51,294 

477 

3,40,018 

497 

3,14,133 

366 

1,97,143 

2,368 

9,67,664 

287 

1,28,703 

312 

1,11,496 

411 

1,69,506 

401 

1,37,626 

382 

1,64,760 

555 

2,55,573 

5,391 

10,45,645 

977 

2,09,369 

919 

1,45,634 


Hansi 

Hissar . . 

Sirsa 

Hoshiarpur Dist. 

Dasuya 

Garhshankar 

Hoshiarpur 

Una . . 

Jullundur Dist. . . 

Jullundur . . 

Nakodar 
Nawanshahar 
Phillaur 

Kangra Dist. 

Dera Gopipur 

Hamirpur 

Kangra 

Kulu 

Nurpiir 

Palampur 

Kapurthala Dist. 

Kapurthala 

Phagwara 

Kamal Dist. 

Kaithal 

Karnal 

Panipat 

Thanesar 

Kohistan Dist. 

Dera Bassi 
Kandaghat 
Nalagarh 

Ludhiana Dist. 

Jagraon 

Ludhiana . . 

Samrala 

Mohindcrgarh Dist. 

Dadri 

Mohindcrgarh 

Narnaul 

Patiala Dist. 

Nabha 

Patiala , . 

Rajpura . . 

Rohtak Dist. 

Cohana . . 

Jhajjar 

Rohtak 

Sonipat 


803 

2,36,792 

1,019 

2,32,568 

1,639 

2,21,282 

2,235 

10,91, 986(a) 

500 

1,44,538 

509 

2,73,560 

572 

2,74,126 

684 

2,96,258 

1,334 

10,55,600 

389 

4,59,069 

364 

1,62.335 

300 

2,24,401 

280 

2,09,795 

9,569 

9, 36, 042(a) 

495 

1,42,008 

590 

2,11,119 

422 

1,56,317 

6,225 

1,45,685 

519 

97,480 

724 

1,74,451 

630 

2,95,071 

525 

2,08,475 

118 

86,596 

3,073 

10,79,379 

1,221 

3,41,296 

861 

3,25,915 

461 

2,26,638 

554 

1,85,530 

N.A. 

1,47,403 

46 

15,054 

274 

79,507 

272 

52,042 

1,323 

8,08,105 

420 

2,08,646 

566 

4,22,734 

344 


1,343 

4,43,074 

571 

1,60,718 

401 

1,24,887 

368 

1,57,469 

2,605(ft) 5,24,269 

240 

92,587 

700 

2,76.294 

381 

1,55,388 

2,329 

11,22,046 

553 

2,31.749 

814 

3,24,431 

517 

3,12,058 

447 

2.53,808 


(<r) The district population includes hguHs for burnt slips whereas the taluk-wise 
population does noL 

^ Includes area figures of Kohistan and Fatehgarh Sahib districts for whitb 
separate figures arc not available. 
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Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


Sangrur Dlat. 

3,220(4) 6,42,934 

Jind 

471 

1,69,644 

Narwana 

576 

1,69,985 

Sanam 

543 

1,76,094 

Sangrur 

346 

1,27,211 

Simla Dlsti 

8 

46,150 


RAJASTHAN 


Area : 


1,32,098 

sq. miles 

Population 

: 

1,59,70,774 

Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Ajmer Diet. 


2,384 

6,93,372 

Ajmer 


889 

3,82,227 

Peawar 


611 

1,77,411 

1,33,734 

Kckri 


938 

Alwar Diflt. 


3,241 

8,61,993 

Alwar 


705 

1,82,128 

Bansur 


256 

62,539 

Brhror 


282 

1,00,(502 

Kot Kasim 


69 

19,661 

Lachlimangarh 


449 

1,37,964 

M and war 


225 

68,890 

Rajpjarli 


474 

1,08,723 

Than a Ghazi 


347 

57,066 

Tijara 


319 

1,16,420 

Banswam Dist« 


1,948 

3,56,559 

Bagidnra 


332 

70,073 

Banswara 


443 

82,160 

Gadhi 


280 

67,369 

Ghacol 


805 

70,870 

Kdihalgarh 


406 

66,087 

Banner Dist. 


10,178 

4,41,368 

Banner 


5,670 

2,86,018 

Pachpadra 


856 

49,197 

Sheo 


2,448 

45,045 

Siwana 


760 

61,108 

Bharatpnr Dlati 


3,127 

9,07,399 

Bari 


397 

1,10,737 

Baseri 


380 

63.324 

Bayati 


310 

72,232 

Bharatpur 


371 

1,40,012 

Deeg 

Dholpur 


193 

232 

62,883 

82,614 

Kaman 


283 

83,958 

Nadbai 


173 

54,895 

Nagar 


181 

54,833 


(6) Includes area. Hgiires of Bamala district 
for which separate figures are not available. 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Populaiioa 

Raja Khcra 

151 

45,448 

Rupbas 

213 

62,454 

Weir 

380 

63,324 

Bhilwara Dist. 

4,034 

7,27,356 

Arwar 

142 

21,155 

Asind 

243 

48,069 

Radnor 

195 

33,802 

Banera 

268 

50,390 

Bhilwara 

302 

1,06,142 

Hurda 

237 

39,994 

Jahazpur 

405 

74,226 

Karcda 

221 

34,730 

Kotri 

340 

60,442 

Mandal 

211 

46,014 

Mandalgarh 

556 

74,598 

Phiilia 

110 

17,215 

Raipur 

180 

39,682 

Sahadan 

222 

51,611 

Shahapura 

154 

29,286 

Bikaner Dist. 

10,319 

3,30,329 

Bikaner 

3,912 

1,94,864 

Kolayat 

1,281 

23,541 

(Magra) 



Lunkaranibar 

3,135 

39,813 

Nokba 

1,822 

72,111 

Bundi Dist. 

2,158 

2,80,518 

Bundi 

316 

61,448 

IHndoli 

452 

51,484 

Nainwa 

438 

55,712 

Patan 

457 

71.770 

I’alcra 

510 

40,104 

Ckittorgarh Dist. , 

4,040 

5,87,724 

Arhnara 

225 

31,270 

Bari Sadri 

162 

42,702 

Begun 

360 

45,507 

Bhade.sar 

253 

47,006 

Bhensrorgarh 

347 

28,020 

ChiUorgarh 

204 

60,464 

Chhoti Sadri 

264 

38,772 

Dungla 

153 

42.194 

Gangrar 

224 

46,923 

Kanera 

80 

7,152 

Kapa.^in 

153 

46,123 

Nimbahrra 

219 

44,339 

Partabgarh 

394 

69,445 

Rashmi 

161 

37,797 

Churu Dist. 

6,445 

5,23,276 

Cburu 

600 

83,007 

Dungargarh 

1,156 

51,743 

Rajgarh 

845 

87,198 

Ratangarh 

655 

76,241 

Sardarshahr 

1,551 

76,728 

Sujangarh 

1,092 

1,03,525 

Taranagar 

682 

44,834 

Dnngarpnr Dist. 

1,46Q 

3,08,243 

Aspur 

318 

63,871 

Dungarpur 

706 

1,44,569 

Sagwara 

436 

99,803 
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Unit 


Ganganag^r Dist. 


Area in 
sq. miles 


8,134 


Population 


Unit 


6,30,130 


Kotah Dist. 


Area in 
Bq. miles 


4,746 


Anupgarh 

Bhadra 

Ganganagar 

Hanumangarb 

Karanpur 

Nohar 

Padampur 

Raisinghnagar 

Suratgarh 

Jaipur Dist. 

Amber 

Arain 

Bairath 

Ba.swa 

Chaksu 

Dausa 

Jaipur 

Jam warm garb 
Kishengarh 
Kotputii 
La hot 



Riipnagar 

Sambhar 

Sarwar 

Sikrai 

Jaisalmer Dist. 

Bap 

Jalsalmer 

Ranigarh 

Samkhaba 

Viujorai 

Jalore Dist. 

Jalore 

Jaswantpura 

Sanchorc 

Jhalawar Dist. 

Aklera 

Bakani 

Dag 

Gangadhar 
Jhalra Patan 
Khanpur 
Manohar Thana 
Fachpahar 
Pirawa 

Jhunjhunu Dist. 

Chirawa 
Churi Ajitgarh 
Jhunjhunu 
Khetri 

Udaipur (Wati) 

Jodhpur Distt 

Bilara 

Jodhpur 

Phalodi 

Sbergarb 


832 

27,673 

469 

66,287 

539 

1,32,567 

1,147 

1,04,406 

317 

68,635 

232 

83,562 

324 

58,629 

510 

43,574 

788 

44,797 

6,293 

16,56,097 

456 

1,29,546 

337 

24,392 

504 

1,28,974 

243 

92,061 

371 

76,589 

400 

1,05,2'^6 

553 

4,25,216 

514 

1,07,716 

382 

52,428 

176 

65,410 

336 

86,754 

586 

76,253 

763 

1,42,264 

315 

27,065 

no 

22,371 

314 

28,694 

194 

65,128 

15,041 

1,02,743 

3,920 

32,886 

3,620 

27,897 

2,800 

10,760 

4,100 

13,482 

1,622 

17,718 

4,911 

4,59,467 

1,552 

1,87,362 

1,360 

1,51,024 

1,818 

1,21,081 

2,404 

4,04,124 

239 

41,106 

220 

36,941 

251 

35,747 

188 

32,544 

259 

54,048 

317 

56,094 

237 

42,356 

181 

33,907 

251 

41,067 

2,282 

5,88,621 

109 

31,175 

93 

21,870 

1,373 

3,62,896 

352 

81,244 

395 

91,496 

8,637 

6,91,786 

792 

1,06,069 

2,870 

3,81,937 

3,573 

1,10,858 

1,789 

92,922 


An tab 

■ • 

201 

Atru 


330 

Baran 


204 

Barod 


158 

Chcchat 


145 

Chhabra 


310 

Chhipa Barod 

, * 

327 

Digod 


159 

T tawa 


148 

Kan was 


289 

Kiahanganj 


600 

Ladpur 


563 

Mangrol 


179 

Pipalda 


300 

Ramganj Mandi 


157 

San god 


197 

Shahabad 

-• 

590 

Nngaur Dist. 

, * 

6,883 

Didwana 


1,159 

Mcrla 

■ s 

1,600 

Nagaur 

• ■ 

2,608 

Nawa 


560 

Par ba tsar 

- 

840 

Pali Dist. 

, , 

4,797 

Bali 


834 

Desuri 


710 

Jaitaran 


860 

Pali 

, , 

1,024 

Sendra 


73 

Sojat 

*• 

1,172 


Sawaimadbopur 


Dist. 

. , 

4,070 

Bamanwas 


267 

Gangapur 


258 

Hindaun 


236 

Karauli 


482 

Khandar 


416 

Mahuwa 

, . 

186 

Malarna 


418 

Mandrail 


208 

Nadoti 


240 

Sapotra 

, . 

501 

Sawaimadbopur 

. . 

637 

Toda Bhim 

•• 

208 

Sikar Dist. 


3,027 

Danta Ramgarh 


500 

Fatehpur 


260 

Lachman^rh 


465 

Neem-ka Thana 


1,031 

Ramgarh 


156 

Sikar 

-• 

609 

Sirohi Dist. 

■ « 

1,973 

Abu Road 


304 

Bhawari 


225 

Pindwara 


209 

Reodhar 


473 

Sheoganj 


345 

Sirohi 

• s 

453 


Population 


6,70,060 

31.581 
47,198 
60,638 
24,3 U 
20,928 
40,727 
43,621 

25.581 
21,271 
25,311 
35,601 

1,20,068 

32,531 

42,739 

28,130 

34,464 

33,360 

7,63,829 

1,56,570 

1,69,756 

2,06,572 

97,397 

1,33,534 

6,60,856 

1,54,294 

1,09,660 

1,22.476 

92,873 

10,343 

1,70,710 


7,65,172 

48,809 

73,713 

90,918 

84,824 

37,213 

63,546 

67,942 

20,105 

44.533 
55,742 

1,01,871 

75,956 

6,77,782 

1,03,392 

58,411 

92,130 

2,37,950 

20,583 

1,57,316 

2,89,791 

52.429 

28,76a 

33,535 

57.534 

50,17a 

67,347 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Tonk Diflt. 

2,754 

4,00,947 

Alij^arh 

158 

20,875 

Malpura 

638 

75,490 

Niwai 

413 

59,580 

Todarai Singh 

542 

71,036 

Tonk 

576 

1,25,586 

Uniara 

358 

48.380 

Udaipur Disc. 

6,806 

11,91,232 

Amet 

176 

40,418 

Bhim 

223 

54,561 

Bhopahagar 

263 

32,703 

Deogarh 

175 

37,362 

Khamnor 

316 

95,091 

Kherwara 

448 

67,758 

Korra 

764 

44,133 

Kumbhalgarh 

320 

59,756 

Lasadia 

333 

55,632 

Mavli 

301 

75,584 

Fhalasia 

300 

44,260 

Raja.smand 

212 

62,586 

Rc^limagra 

212 

48,913 

Saira 

257 

52,432 

SaluTTibar 

350 

69,767 

68,256 

Sarada 

308 

Udaipur 

464 

1,88,661 

Vallabhnagar 

792 

93,359 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Area : 

1,13,423, sq. miles 

Population: 6^32,15,742 

Unit 

Area in 
sq, miles 

Population 

Agra Disc. 

1,861 

15,01,391 

Agra 

219 

5,11.609 

Bah 

338 

1,51,863 

Etmadpur 

278 

2,05,156 

Fateh abad 

241 

1,39,566 

Firozabad 

.. 203 

1,99,211 

Kheragarb 

308 

1,44,677 

Kiraoli 

273 

1,49,309 

Aligarh Dist. 

.. 1,941 

15,43.506 

A trauli 

351 

2,69,697 

Haihras 

291 

2,70,813 

Igla^ 

214 

1,43,086 

Khair 

402 

2,37,331 

Koil (Aligarh) 

355 

3.88,621 

Sikandara Rao 

.. 337 

2,27,958 

AUahmlwd Dist. 

2,800 

20,48,250 

Chail 

303 

5,48,408 

Handia 

297 

2,43,177 

Karchhana 

521 

2,54,983 

Manjhanpur 

274 

1,64,022 

Mcja 

658 

2,06,446 


Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Phulpur 


289 

2,27,128 

Sirathu 

. , 

233 

1,5Q,780 

Soraon 


264 

2,44,306 

Almora Disc. 

, , 

5,301 

7,72,896 

Almora 


4,136 

2,80,928 

Champawat 

, , 

600 

64,737 

Pithoragarh 
Ranikhci Included 

in 

653 

2,04,973 

Almora Teh. 

•• 


2,22,25S 

Aramgarh DlsC. 


2,213 

21,02,423 

Azamgarh 


313 

3.47,725 

Ghosi 


364 

3,58,928 

1 alganj 


384 

3,14,815 

Moharnmadabad 


358 

3,69.240 

Phulpur 


441 

4,00,170 

Sagri 


330 

3,11,549 

Bahraich Dist. 


2,641 

13,46,335 

Bahraii'h 


931 

5,23,101 

Kai.sarganj 


683 

4,20,910 

Nanpara 


1,022 

4,02,324 

Ballia Dist. 


1,182 

11,94,657 

Ballia 


446 

4.70,419 

Ban.sdih 


374 

3,53,187 

Rasra 


421 

3,71,051 

Banda Dist. 


2,950 

7,90,247 

Baberu 


610 

1,85,668 

Banda 


614 

1,89,285 

Karw’i 


822 

1,82,093 

Mau 


317 

77,439 

Naraini (Girwan) 


523 

1,55,762 

Bara Banki Dist. 


1,724 

12,64,204 

Fatehpur 


500 

3,32,955 

PlaidarganJ 


290 

2,27, .567 

Nawabganj 


360 

3,05,778 

Ramsanehighat 


584 

3,97,904 

Bareilly Dist. 


1,591 

12,69,238 

Aonla 


317 

2,39,591 

Bahcri 


369 

2,03,990 

Bareilly 


441 

5,36,190 

Faridpur 


244 

1,49,538 

Nawabganj 


221 

1,39,924 

Basel Dist. 


2,821 

23,87,603 

Bansi 


614 

5,20,490 

Basii 


553 

5,06,309 

Domariaganj 


586 

4,37,483 

Harraiya 


500 

3,94,376 

Khalilabad 


565 

5.28,945 

Bijnor Dist. 


1,866 

9,84,196 

Bijnor 


482 

2,73,492 

Dhampur 


458 

3,41,434 

Na^ina 


457 

1,67,468 

2,01,802 

Nsjibabad 


438 
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Unit 


Area in 
iq. milci 

Population 

Budaun Dist* 


1,998 

12,51,152 

Bisauli 


360 

2,60,675 

Budaun 


454 

3,20,302 

Data^nj 


419 

2,41,350 

Gunnaur 


359 

1,90,122 

Sahaswan 


422 

2,38,703 

Bulandshahr Dlat. 

1,887 

14,99,884 

Anupshahr 

, , 

456 

3,86,746 

Bulandshahr 

, , 

476 

4,55,701 

Khurja 

. . 

459 

3,40,199 

Sikandrabad 


521 

3,17,233 

Debra Dun Dist. 

Chakrata 


1,201 

447 

3,62,005 

59,752 

Dehra Dun 


742 

3,02,253 

Oeoria DiaC. 


2,087 

21,02,627 

Deoria 


493 

5,30,605 

Hata 


546 

4,84,686 

Padrauna 


559 

5,48,667 

Salempur 


495 

5,38,669 

Etah Diat. 


1,715 

11,24,351 

Aliganj 


517 

2,99,015 

Etah 


482 

3,09,881 

Jalesar 


227 

1,45,068 

Kasganj 


487 

3,70,387 

Etawah Diat. 


1,669 

9,70,695 

Auraiya 


415 

2,41,093 

Bharthana 


417 

2,33,881 

Bidhuna 


429 

2,16,993 

Etawah 


427 

2,78,728 

Faizabad Diat* 


1,710 

14,81,796 

Akbarpur 


539 

4,41,190 

Bikapiir 


460 

3,49,437 

Faizabad 


355 

3,66,577 

Tanda 


350 

3,24,592 

Farrnkbabad Diat. 

1,645 

10,92,641 

Chhibramau 


418 

2,54,251 

Farnikhabad 


485 

3,79,806 

Kaimganj 


364 

2,14,160 

2,44,424 

Kannauj 


393 

Fatehpur Diat. 


1.625 

9,08,985 

Fatchpur 


642 

3,58,151 

Khaga 


485 

2,74,627 

Khajuha 


514 

2,76,207 

C^rhwal Diat. 


5.631 

6,39,625 

Chamoli 


3,595 

2,16,972 

Lansdowne 


1,056 

2,64,066 

Pauri 


961 

1,58,587 

Ghaaiimr Diat. 


1,308 

11,41,278 

Gh^ripur 


558 

4,88,237 

Mohammadabad 


313 

2,85,846 

Saidpur 


428 

3,67,195 


Unit 

Area in 
iq. mild 

Population 

Gonda Diat. 

2.830 

18,77,484 

Gonda 

619 

4,94.032 

Tarabganj 

663 

4,43,032 

Utraula 

1,560 

9,40,420 

Gorakhpur Diat. 

2,439 

22,38,588 

Bansgaon 

531 

5,52,188 

Gorakhpur 

655 

8,23,664 

Maharajganj 

682 

4,01,652 

Pharenda 

369 

3,81,084 

Hamirpur Diat. . 

2,776 

6,65,429 

Gharkhari 

159 

33,461 

Hamirpur 

416 

1,09,316 

Kulpahar 

591 

1,32,982 

Mahoba 

354 

90,034 

Maudaha 

604 

1,44,816 

Rath 

655 

1,54,820 

Hardoi Diat. 

2,320 

13,61,562 

Bilgram 

588 

3,24,319 

Hardoi 

632 

3,87,734 

Sandila 

555 

3,34,654 

Shahabad 

539 

3,14,855 

Jalaun Diat. 

1,762 

5,55,239 

Jalaun 

514 

2,13,383 

Kalpi 

480 

1,19,202 

Konch 

409 

1,30,604 

Oral 

358 

92,045 

Jaunpnr Diat. 

1,554 

15,17,173 

Jaunpur 

288 

3,43,378 

Kcrakat 

246 

2,58,285 

Machhiishahr 

344 

2,7t»,986 

Mariahu 

320 

3,07,058 

Shahganj 

361 

3,28,466 

Jhanal Dist. 

3,888 

8,77,607 

Garautha 

594 

1,08,688 

Jhanu 

482 

2,32,642 

Lalitpur 

1,059 

1,87,061 

Mahroni 

887 

1,27,293 

Mau Ranipur 

424 

1,19,260 

Moth 

438 

1,02,663 

Kanpur Diat. 

2,357 

19,39,857 

Akbarpur 

368 

1,88,897 

Bhognipur 

380 

1,87,396 

Bilhaur 

387 

2,10,605 

Derapur 

403 

2,08,480 

Ghatampur 

423 

2,12,326 

Kanpur 

418 

9,32,163 

KheHDiat. 

2,972 

10,58.343 

Lakhimpur 

1,053 

4,37,556 

Muhamdt • 

663 

3,04,325 

Nighasah • 

1,251 

3.16,462 

Lucknow Diat. 

. 977 

11,28,101 

Lucknow • 

387 

7,45.758 

Malihabad 

327 

2,14.687 

MohanlalganJ 

275 

1,67,656 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Malnpuri Diet. 

. 

1,680 

9,93,890 

Bhongaon 


459 

2,83,778 

Jasrana (Mustafabad) 

317 

1,71,813 

Karhai 


218 

1,16,767 

Mainpuri 


386 

2,12,611 

Shikoliabad 


294 

2,08,921 

Mathara Diet. 


1,467 

9,12,264 

Ohhata 


407 

1,78,240 

Mat 


331 

2,00,076 

Mathura 


410 

3,15,047 

2,18,101 

Sudabad 


308 

Meerut Dlst. 


2,322 

22,81,217 

Baghpat 


400 

4,17,317 

Ghaziabad 


445 

4,25,187 

Haput ' 


407 

3,70,854 

Mawana 


421 

2,78,163 

Meerut 


286 

4,85,235 

Sardhana 


341 

3,04,461 

Mirzapur Dist. 


4,372 

10,17,289 

Chunar 


562 

2,54,021 

Dudhi 


988 

1,18,856 

4,32,098 

Mirzapur 


1,186 

Robcrtsganj 


1,633 

2,12,314 

Moradabad Dista 

Amroha 


2,289 

383 

16,60,955 

2,93,198 

Bilari 


333 

2,94,951 

Hasarrpur 


569 

2,38,670 

^Icradabad 


316 

3,68,476 

Sambhal 


475 

3,41,521 

Thakurdwara 


240 

1,24,131 

MuzafiTamagar Dist. 

1,683 

12,21,768 

Budhana 


288 

2,64,962 

Jansath 


440 

2,80,264 

Kairana 


438 

3,13,748 

3,62,794 

Muzaffarnagar 

•• 

463 

Naini Tal Dist. 

. . 

2,635 

3,35,414 

Haldwani 


1,279 

97,572 

Kashipur 

, . 

189 

51,205 

Kichha 


820 

91,978 

Naini Tal 

•• 

433 

94,659 

PiUbhit Dist. 

, , 

1,352 

5,04,428 

Bisalpur 


365 

2,10,384 

Pilibhit 

, , 

466 

2,06,817 

Puranpur 


512 

87,227 

Pratapgarh Dist. 

Kunda 


1,459 

543 

11,10,734 

3,85,522 

Patti 


467 

3,38,907 

Fralapgarb 

. - 

437 

3,86,305 


Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


Rae Bareli Dist. . . 

1,758 

11,56,704 

Dalmau 

472 

3,28,804 

Mabarajganj 

464 

2,92,608 

Rae B ireli 

375 

2,50.065 

Salon 

444 

2,85,227 

Rampur Dist. 

895 

5,43,324 

Bilaspur 

205 

38,230 

ifuziir 

180 

2,39,711 

Milak 

156 

93,251 

Shahabad 

167 

91,803 

Suar 

130 

50,176 

Tanda 

61 

30,153 

Saharonpur Dist. 

2,132 

13,53,636 

Dcoband 

385 

2,66,960 

Nakur 

430 

2,27,913 

Roorkee 

706 

4,10,787 

Saharanpur 

626 

4,47,976 

Shabjahanpnr Dist. 

1,762 

10,04,370 

Jalalabad 

361 

2,04,222 

Pawayan 

591 

2,27,729 

Shahjahanpur 

'Pilhar 

395 

3,07,735 

413 

2,64,692 

Sifapur Dist. 

2,206 

13,80,472 

Biswan 

558 

3,23,359 

Misrikh 

596 

3,26,149 

Sidhauli 

542 

3,41,556 

Sitapur * . 

511 

3,89,408 

Sultanpur Di^t. . . 

1,707 

12,82,160 

Amelhi 

366 

2,41,547 

Kadipur 

439 

3,15,658 

Musafirkhana 

397 

3,05,189 

Sultanpur 

500 

4,19,772 

Tebri-Garhwal Dist. 

4,526 

4,12,047 

Deo Prayag 

— 

1,29,148 

Pratap Nagar 

— 

90,568 

Rawain 

— 

1,06,058 

Tchri 

— 

86,273 

Unnao Dist. 

1,774 

10,67,055 

liansanganj 

440 

2,67,104 

Purwa 

551 

3,25,162 

Safipur 

4C9 

2,39,945 

Unnao 

402 

2,34,844 

Varanasi Dist, 

1,962 

19,78,634 

Bhadohi 

418 

3,88,471 

Chakia 

474 

1,14,467 

ChandaitU 

510 

4,32,230 

Varanasi 

596 

10,43,466 
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WEST BENGAL 

Area ; S3,8B5 sq. milea 

Population i 2,63,02,386 


Unit (c) 


Area in Population 
sq. miles 


Bankura DiaC. (a) 

2,653 
2,646 9 

13,19,259 

Sadar 

1,933.4 

9,65,363 

Vishnupur 

713 5 

3,53,896 

Blrbbum Disti (a) 

(i) 

1,754 

1,742.9 

10,66,889 

Rampurhat 

606 0 

4,28,730 

Sadar 

1,136.9 

6,38,159 

Burdwaii Diati (o) 

(*) 

2,717 

2,705.4 

21,91,667 

Asansol 

624.1 

7,69,265 

Kalna 

385 1 

3,05,751 

3,14,594 

Katwa 

409.3 

Sadar 

1,286.9 

8,02,057 

Calcutta Dlat. (a) 

(6) 

10 

32.32 

25,48,677 

Calcutta Municipal 

Area 

28.34 

(Acrej) 

25,20,921 

Gooch Behar Diat. 

(a) 

(ft) 

1,291 

1,322.6 

6,71,158 

Dinhata 

271 9 

1,61,054 

Matliabhanga 

343 0 

1,48,691 

Mekligarij 

198 9 

91,835 

Sadar 

284.8 

1,71,865 

Turanganj 

224.0 

97,713 

Darjeeling Dint. 

(ft) 

1.B54 

1,199.7 

7,18,332 

Kalimpong 

407 9 

93,441 

Kurseong 

164 2 

65,713 

Sadar , . 

361 2 

l.f'9.631 

Siliguri 

266.4 

1,16,475 

Itooebly Dint, (a) 

(ft) 

1,217 

1,208.4 

16,04,229 

Arambag 

412 5 

3,70,416 

Chaiidernagore . . 

4 0 

49.909 

Sadar 

446 1 

4,54,573 

Scram pur . • 

349.8 

7,29,331 

Howrah Dint. 

575 
560. 1 

16,11,373 

Sadar 

174 1 

9,28,456 

Ululieria 

386 0 

6,82,917 


Unit ' 

Area in Population 
sq. miles 

.lalpalguri Diat. fa) 

2,407 

9,14,530 

(ft) 

2,374.4 


Alipur Duara 

. 

1,078.5 

3,68,396 

Sadar « 

• 

1,295.9 

5,46,142 

Malda Dl.t. (a) 

(ft) 


1,429 

1,392.0 

9,37,580 

Sadar 

• 

1,392.0 

9,37,580 

Midnapur Diat. (d) 

5,264 

33,59,022 

(ft) 

5,253.1 


Contai 


911.6 

7,39 841 

Ohatal 


368 5 

3,11,382 

Jhargram 


1.185.9 

4,61,703 

Sadar 


2,038 0 

10,57,658 

Tamiuk 

MuraUdabad Diat 


749.1 

7,88,438 


2,095 

17,15,759 

(ft) 

2,072 . 1 

Jangipur . 


437.1 

4,31,979 

Kandi 

, 

454 3 

3,45,681 

3,93,871 

l.alhagb • 

, 

521 9 

Sadar 

• 

658.8 

5,44,228 

Nadia Diat. {a 

(ft 


1,527 

1,509.0 

11,44,924 

Ranaghat 


540.2 

4,42 053 

Sadar 

• 

968.8 

7.02,871 

Purulia Diat. 

• 

2,408 

1 1,69,097 

24 Parganaa Diat. 

{a 

) 

5,306 

46,09,309 

(ft) 

5,639 9 

Bangaon 

, 

319 8 

2,00,742 

Baradiit 


384 0 

3,93,980 

Bai rackpur 

, 

119 1 

8,77,900 

Basirhal 


017 9 

7,13,619 

Diamond Harbour 


1,262.4 

9,01,120 

Sadar . • 

Went Dinajpar Diet. 

1,106.7 

15,13,948 


) 

1,378 

7,20,573 

(ft) 

1,335 5 

Balurghat 


585.6 

3,28,114 

Raigaiij 


799.9 

3,92,459 

DELHI 


Area ; 


573 sq, milea 

' Population : 

17,44,072 



(fl) FiRures given by Surveyor-General. (A) Figures given by State authorities. 

(«) Uniu are diacricts and sub-divisioni. 
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mMAGHAL PRADESH 


Area: 


10,922 sq 

. miles 

Population ; 

11,09,466 

Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Bilaspur Dlst. 


448 

1,26,099 

Bila!ipur Sadar 


215 

48,247 

Ghumarwin 


236 

77,852 

Chamba Dist. 


3,135 

1,76,050 

Bhattyat 


250 

42,003 

Chamba 


1,429 

75,970 

Ghuraha 


1,456 

58,077 

Mahaau Dist, 


4,721 

3,30,614 

Arki 


156 

32,371 

Chint 


2,390 

28,972 

Chopal 


375 

30,756 

Jubbal 


105 

11,286 

Kasumpti 


151 

26.563 

Kotkhai Sani 1 
Kunar Sain J 


296 

52,825 

Rampur 


053 

41.665 

Rohm 


580 

46,362 

Solan 


108 

28,569 

Thcog 


163 

31,245 

Mandi Dist. 


1,523 

3,10,626 

Charhiot 


351 

49,362 

bigiinder Nastar 


445 

54,819 

Karsog 


252 

31,224 

Mandi Sadar 


202 

71,875 

Sirkaghat 


202 

69,707 

Sunder Nagar 


168 

33,639 

Sirmoor Dist. 


1,095 

1,66,077 

Nahan 


214 

25,041 

Pachhad 


316 

34,823 

Paonta 


231 

42,311 

Rainka 


380 

63,902 


MANIPUR 


Area 


8,629 sq. 

miles 

Population ; 

5,77,635 


Unit(a) 


Area in 
sq, miles 

Population 

Hills Dist. 



1,75,368 

Churachandpur 



42,695 

Mao 



28,445 

Tnmenlong 



37,688 

Tengnoupu 



24,049 1 

UkriJ 



42,491 


(a) CTnirs are Bub<djvisiQiii 


Unit Area in Population 

sq. miles 


Manipur Plains 

Dist. 

4,02,267 

Jiribum 

7,541 

Sadar 

2,70,962 

Thonbal 

1,23,754 


TRIPURA 


Area : 4,022 sq. miles 
Population : 6,39,029 


Umt(A) 

Area in 

Populativjn 


sq. milci 

Agartala 

602 

2.23,416 

Amarpur 

527 

21,602 

fieionia 

394 

40,209 

Dliarmanagar 

247 

65 903 

Kailai^ahar 

B52 

75,266 

Kamalpur 

240 

30,372 

Khowai 

538 

55,560 

Sa broom 

238 

23.680 

Sonamura 

205 

44,544 

Udaipur 

246 

58,477 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

Area: 3,215 sq. miles 
Population: 30,971 


LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND 
AMINDIVI ISLANDS 

Area: 42 sq, miles 
Population: 21,035 

NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY 

Area : 32,969 sq. miles 

NAGA HILLS TUENSANG AREA 

A'^a : 6,236 sq, miles 

PONDICHERRY 

Area : 196 sq. miles 
Population: 3,17 163 


(6) Units are divisious* 
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SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES* 

FOR STUDIES ABROAD" 

Government of India Schemes 

1. Agatha Harrison Fellowship for research work in Modem or Contemporary Indian 
History at the St. Anthony's College, Oxford. 

2 * Central Overseas Scholarships Scheme for teachers of universities, colleges and com- 
parable institutions of higher education. 

3. Central State Scholarships Scheme for candidates who by birth or domicile are nativet 
of the Union Territories. 

4. Foreign Languages Scholarships Scheme for specialisation in Arabic, Chinese, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese, Persian, Russian, Spanish and Turkish. 

5. Overseas Scholarships Scheme for young and brilliant persons. 

6i Indo^German Industrial Co‘Op>eration Scheme of scholarships for post-graduate 
study at West German universitics/institutions and practical training in industries. 

7. Overseas Scholarships Scheme for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes. 

8. Programme for exchange of scholars between India and China. 

9. Programme for exchange of scholars between India and Czechoslovakia. 

10. Programme for exchange of scholars between India and Iraq. 

Colombo Plan and Point Four Programme Scholarships and Fellowships 

11. Colomlx) Plan scholarships and fellowships for employees of the Union Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research including its attached and subordinate offices 
and also those who 'arc employed in all-India intcgratetl schemes which are co-ordi- 
nated in the Ministry, for training/study in the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and Japan. 

12. Awards for correspondence courses under the Colombo Plan for technical teachers 
and instructors in polytechnics and training and vocational centres. 

13. Point Four Programme Scholarships and Fellowships for the employees of the Union 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research including its attached and subordinate 
offices and also those who are employed in all-India integrated schemes for specialised 
training in the U.S.A. 

and UNESCO Scholarships and Fellowships 

14. Fellowships/Scholarships under the UNESCO’s Participation Programme for Mem- 
ber-States for study/training in specific fields. 

15. UN Social Welfare Fellowships/Scholarships for suitably qualified social welfare per- 
sonnel to gain additional knowledge and experience in their particular subjects of 
specialisation. 

16. United Nations Technical Assistance Administration programme of Scholarships 
and Fellowships for the employees of the Union Ministry of Education and Scientinc 
Research and its attached and subordinate ofliccs for training/study in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New Zealand and Japan. 

Foreign Governments* Scholarships I Apprenticeships 

17. Belgian Government Scholarships for post-graduate research in mining, 
metallurgy, chemical engineering or naval architecture. 

18. East German Government Scholarships for post-graduate study for engineering/ 
technical teachers. 

19. French Government Scholarships for post-graduate study in engincering/tcchnology. 

20. French Government Scholarships for specialised training in agriculture, veterinary 
science, medicine, public health administration, architecture, etc. 

21. Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) Scholarships for post-graduate 
smdy/training of engineering/ technical teachers ana teachers of humanities and basic 
sciences, 

22. Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) and the German Academic Exchange 
Service Scholarships for [,>ost-graduate study/research in science, engineering ai^ 
technology. 


*Appendix to Chapter VIII. 






23. 


24. 


25. 


Italian Government Scholarships for post-gradudtc study in fine ar.tS| painting 
sculpture. ' ' ' 


Japanese Government Scholarships' for post-graduate research ih any branch of'seiehee 
or engineering or technology. ‘ , . i-i 


Netherlands Goyemmcni Scholarship for post-graduate research warh in science, 
agriculture, medicine, civil engineering etc. 


25. Norwegian Government Scholarship for post-graduate study in science and 
humanities. t 


27. North Rhine Westphalia (West Germany) Government Scholarships for tcchnica 
training in industries. i 

20. Swis-s Covemmeiil Scholarships for post-graduate study/rescarch in any branch of 
science, technology or engineering. > ■ 

29. Swedish Government Scholarships for post-graduate stu ]y/rcse arch in any fairanch 
of science, technology or enginet^ring. 

30. U.S.S.R. Government Scholarships for |)ost-graduate study/research in any basic 
science, agriculture, medicine or technology. 

31. Yugoslav Government Scholarships for higher study/research in agriculture, medicine, 
painting or technology. 


Foreign Institutions^ / Organisations^ Scholarships j Fellowships for study jtraining. 

32. British Council Scholarships for research in Commonwealth studies, social studies; 

public adniinistraiion and English phonetics. i 

33. Brush-Alx)c Group Commonwealth Scholarships for training in mechanical and 
electrical engineering in UK. 

34. Federation of British Industries Scholarships for practical training in different braiKhcf 
of engineering in British Industries in U.K. 

35. Free Hanseatic City of Hamburg (West Germany) Scholarsliips for post-graduate 
study and rt search at the Uiiivc.sity of Hamburg. 

36. Hamburg ChanibtT of Commerce Scholarships for technical traini.ig in industries. 

37. Hamburg Univ/ersity Students Union Scholarships for po-^t-graduaic study 
for engineering/technical teachers. 

38. International Associaiioi) for the Ex-change of Students for Technical Experience for 
[jractical training in tlie meml>er-counlrie.s. 

39. London University Institute of Education Fe]lowshif>s for investigation in some line 
of educational problem at tbe London Institute of Fxlucaiion. 

40. l.ondoii Transport Executive Scholarships for practical training in iraflic operation 
and engineering. 

41. Philippines University Schularshixis for post-graduate study in history and politira 
science. 

42. Royal O^mmission for the London Exhibition of 1851 and Rutherford Scholarships 
of the Royal Society, Ixindon, for research in pure or applied sciences. 


FOR STUDIES IN INDIA 


For Foreign Nationals 

1. ColomlK) Plan Fellowships and Scholarships for scholars from South and Soutb'^BasI 
Asian Countries. 

2. French Fellowships Scheme for French nationals for post-graduate study and research. 

3. General Cultural Scholarships Scheme for Indian and indigenous students from Cer« 
tain Asian, African and other Commonwealth countries. 

4. Indo-Gcrman Industrial C.o-nperation Scheme for Fellowships for German nationali . 
for post-graduate study and research. 

5. Progframmr for Exchange of Scholars between China and India. 

6. Programme for Exchange of Scliolars Ijetwecn Czechoslovakia aiid India* j, 

7. Reciprocal Scholarships Scheme for students from Italy, Me^ucd^ Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia and Austria. 

B. UNESCO Fellowships for nationals of other member-countries for study/ traiaing 
id educational institutions. 
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' For Indian Nationals 

9. Meric Scholarships in Public Schools to meritorious students. 

10. Merit Scholarships for post-matriculation studies. 

|1. Research Scholarships in Humanities for students who have already taken a mastrr'a 
degree or its equivalent and wish to pursue advanced research in any branch of 
humanities. 

12. Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Triljes and Other Backward Classes Scholarships 
Scheme for post-matriculation studies. 

13. Scholarships for higher studies for candidates From non-Hindi speaking areas where 
Cacililies for higher studies in Hindi do not exist. 

'll:,' Scholarships to Young Workers in different cultural fields for training at recognised 
institutions or under approved instructors in any fields of cultural aciivitty, e.g., music 
(Hindustani and Kamatak, both vocal and instrumental, etc.), dancing (llharata 
Natyam, Kathakali, etc.)* drama and the fine arts (drawing, painting and 
■culptuie). 

ORGANISATIONS RECOGNISED BY THE SAHTTYA AKADEMl* 

Assamse 

l. Assam Sahitya Parishad, Jorhat. 

Bengali 

1. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 243-1, Upper Circular Rd., Calcutta-6. 

2. Rabindra Rharati, S-Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutia-7. 

S< Sahitya Sabha, Grand Trunk Road, Burdwan. 

'4. Ravi V^asar, C/o Shri Narendra Deb, 72, Hindustan Park, Calcutta. 

5. Nikhil Bharat Bang Sahitya Samnielan, Delhi. 

Gujarati 

1. Qujarati Sahitya Parishad, Bombay. 

,2. Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedahad. 

S. Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmcdabad. 

4 ; ' Lckhak-Milan, Bombay. 

5. Premanand Sahitya Sabha, Raroda. 

6. Rajkot Sahitya Sabha, Rajkot. 

7. Nartnad Sahitya Sabha, Surat. 

Hindi 

1. Hindi Sahitya Sammrlan, Allahabad. 

2. Bharatiya. Hindi Parishad, Allahabad. 

S. Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad, Patna. 

4. Brij Sahitya Mandal, Mathura. 

5. Ka^hi Nagari Pfarliarini Sabha, Varanasi. 

6 . Madhya Bharai Hindi Sahitya Sainid, Indore. 

7. Sahityakar Sansad, Allahabad. 

' Kannada 

1. Kannada Sahitya Praishad, Bangalore. 

2. Karnataka Vidyavardhaka Sangha, Oharwar. 

S. kamacak Sahitya Prakashan, Lingampalli, Hyderabad>Da. 

Kashmiri 

1. Bazme Kong Posh, C/o Jammu and Kashmir Cultural Conference, Srinagar. 

Malayaliwt 

'•ti' Ker^ Sahitya Akadcmi, Trivandrum. 

2. Samastha Knrala Sahitya Parishad, Bmakulam. 

*AppeiuUx lo Chapter IX. 
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Maraihi 

1. Mahanuhrra Sahityra Parishad, Poona. 

2. Mdarbha Sahitya Sangh^ Nagpur. 

3. Marathwada Sahitya Pariahad, Aurangabad, 

4 . Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha, Indore. 

Oriya 

1. Utkal Sahitya Samaj, CuUack. 

2. Visuva-Milan, Cuttack. 

Punjabi 

1. Punjabi Sahit Akadcmi, Ludhiana. 

2. AJI-india Punjabi Likhari Sabha, fullundur City. 

3. Punjabi Saliitya Sabha, Amritsar. 

Sanskrit 

1. The Madras Samskrita Academy, C/o Madras Sanskrit College, Mvlapor^, Madra!i>4. 

2. The Kuppuswami Sasiri Research iiuticutc, G/o Madras Saiiskril Coilegc, 
Mylapore, Madras 4. 

3. The Samakril Sahitya Pari^hat, Thiruchirapalli, 

4 . Chirrodaya Pandiia Panshad, Trivandrum. 

5. Akhila Kerala Samsknia Parishad, Rrnakulam. 

The Desiya Pandita Mandala, C/o Shri M.P.L. Sastri, Malleswaram, Bangalore-3, 
7. The Council^ of Sanskrit Kducarinn, Venkaresa Balaji Bhavan, Hydriabad. 

i8. Gautami Vidya Pitham, Rajahniundry. 

9. Samikrita Sahirya Parishad, IG8/1, Raja Dinendra Street, Shyam Bazaar, Calcutta, 

10 . Girvana Vagvardhani, Poona. 

11 . Samskrita Visva Parishad, C/o Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

12. Kaniarup Samskrita Sanjivini Saliha, Nalbari. 

13. Samskrita V'idvac Sabha, Dvarakadhisa Bhavan, Nara.nmha Rnad, Baroda. 

t4. AlMnHi<i Pandita Mahafiarishai, Dharina Saiigha Siksha Mandala, Durga Kund, 
Varanasi. 

15. Samskrita Sahitya Sammi'lan, Dhadravani, Varanasi. 

16. Svadhyaya Mandal, Pardi. 

17. Samskrita Bhasha Prachari Sahha, Mora Hindi Bhavan, Nagpur. 

18. All India Sanskrit Sahitva Sainmelan, Delhi. 

19. Bhandarkar Research Infititute, Poona. 

20. Ganganath Jha Institute, Allahabad. 

21. Sanskrit Parishad, Bikaner. 

I'amil 

1. Madurai Tamil Sangam, Madurai* 

2. Karantai Tamil Sangam, Tanjoie. 

3. Tamil \'alarchi Ka^^haeam, University Building!!, Madras. 

4. Tamil Writers A.ssocialioii, Cresceni Society, Triplicane, Madras-S. 

5. Academy of Tamil Culture, Sterling Rnad, Nangamhakam, Madras-Sl. 

6. Tamil Isai Sangam, Annamulai Manram, G.T., Madras* 

7. Chennai Tamil Sangam, Chintadiipei, Madras. 

B. Chennai Mahana Tamil Sanguin, Tiruiielveli. 

Telugu 

1. Andhra Sara-swata Parishat, Tilak Road, Hyderabad. 

2. Telugu Bhasha Samiti, University Buildings, Madras. 

3. Andhra Sahitya Parishat, Kakinada. 

Urdu 

1. Anjiiman-e-Taraqqi-e Urdu, Hind, Aligarh. 

2. Dar-ul-masannafin fShib'i Academy), Azamgarh. 

3. Idara-e-Aoiabiyai-e-Urdu, Hyderabad. 
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INSimmONS RECOGNISED BY THE SANGEET NATAK AKADEMl*. 

Andhra Pradesh 

1. Kalaksheira, Eluni. 

2. Saraswati Gana Sabha, Kakinada. 

3. Andhra Nataka Kala Pariahad, Gudivada. 

4. Hyderabad Music and Dance Academy, Hyderabad. 

5. Kakatiya Kala Samili, Ramalingeswar Temple, Warangal. 

6. Kala Mandal, 854, Sultan B 2 u:ar, Hyderabad. 

7. Natak Kala Niketan, 3/4/374 , Bagh Lingampally, Hyderabad. 

8. Sanmithra Natya Kala Samithi, B-2'825, Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

9. Sri Tyagaraja Gana Sabha, Ra>slitrapati Road, Secunderabad. 

10. Vijaya Fine Arts Association, 414, Gandhi Bhavan Road, Hyderabad. 

11. Andhra Pradesh Sangect Natak Academy, Hyderguda, Hyderabad* 

12. * Nava Kala Kendra, Aiwal, Bolarum, 

13. Lalit Kala Sangam, Kurnnol. 

14. Shri Sarada Nrityaniketanam, Kakinada. 

15. Shri Ramkrl<ihna Gandharva Vidyalayam, Vijayawada. 

Assam 

16. Assam Sangect Natak Academy, Shillong. 

17. Binapani Natya Saniity, Hoiborgaon, Nowgong 

18. Dibrugarh Jnanadayinee .Sangitayan, P.O. Rehabari, Dibrugarh; 

19. Gauripur Music School, Gauripur. f:vl>r 

20. Nowgong Dramatic Club, Nowgong. 

21. Silchar Sangect Vidyalaya, Silchar. 

Bihar 

22. Bharatiya Nritya Kala Mandir, .Sahaji Kothi, Kadamkuan, Patna. 

23. Bihar Academy of Dance, Drama and Music, Sinha Libraiy Road, Patna. 

24. Bihar Secretariat Dramatic Club, Patna. 

25. Friends Union Dramatic Club, P.O. SultanganJ (Dist. Bhagalpur). 

26. Mahila Kala Mandir, Yarpur, Patna. 

27. Rabindra Parishad, Station Road, Patna. 

28. Sangect Mandal, Patna. 

29. Shri Maiutnaudan Shahabad Sangect Sangh, Arrah. 

SO. Vindhya Kala Mandir, Kazipur, Patna. 

31. Patna Music Club, Parna. 

32. Department of Music, Patna University, Patna. 

Bombay 

33. Bharatiya Sangect Shikshapith, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

34. Darpana, Chidambaram, Osmanpur, Ahmodabad. 

35. Friends’ Circle, Kalyan. 

36. Gandharva M aha vidyalaya, Dalmia Building, F.llu Bridge, Ahmcdabad. 

37. Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mindal, Poona. 

38. Gandharva Mahavid>alaya Mandal (School of Indian Music), Near Royal Opera 
House, Bombay. 

39. Gayan Samaj and Drvaj Club. Khashagh, Kolhapur. 

40. Indian National Theatre, 9. Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

41. Kala Nilayum, Brahmanwada Road, Bombay. 

42. Kalyan Gayan Samaj, Kalyan. 

43. Lalit Kala Mandal, Rajpipla. 

44 Little Ballet Troupe, Periera Hill Road, AndbcH, Bombay, 

'"Appendix to Chapter IX 
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45. Maharashtriya Kalopasak Mandal, Madiwalc Pandit Wada, 632-A, Shaniwar Pcth, 
Poona. 

46. Nalya Niketan Ltd., Proctor Road, Bomhay. 

47. Nadiad Kala Mandir, Station Road, Nadiad. 

48. Poona Bharat Gayan Samaj, 861, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 12. 

49. Saraswati Gayan Samaj, Pandharpur. 

50. Sur Sini^ar Samsad, 198, Jamshcdji Tata Road, Bombay*!. 

51. Kala Kendra, Ambajogai, Mominabad. 

52. Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Rajkot. 

53. Saurashtra Academy of Dance, Drama and Music, Rajkot. 

54. Union High School Music Circle, MaIJi Road, Broach. 

55. Shri Vishnu Sangeet Vidyalaya, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Nasik. 

56. Vyaa Academy of Music, Ranade Road E.-ctensirin, Dadar, Bombay. 

57. College of Indian Music, Dance and Dramatics, M.S. University of Baroda, Baroda. 

58. Amateur Dramatic Party, Terrace Hall, Shantinath Bhawan, 2, Sion Road, Matunga, 
Bombay. 

59. Sangeet Nivedak Mandal, 377/12, Chinubhai Road, Kbadia, Ahmedabad-1. 

•60. Akhil Maharashtra Natya Vidya Mandir Samili, Saiigli. 

61. Bharat Natya Sanshodhan Mandir, 312, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2, 

€2. Gujarati Natya Mandal, Devkaran Nanji Building, 24, Horniman Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 

63. Theatre Unit, 89, Bhulabhai Desai Road, Bombay. 

€4, School of Indian Music, Modi Chambers, Opp, Opera House, Bombay-4, 

65. Theatre Group, 7, Walton Road, Bombay. 

66. Natya Sangh, Theatre Centre, 1 13*1 15, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-1. 

67. Chatur Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Mahul, Nagpur. 

Kerala 

68. Kerala Kala Mandalam, Chcruthuruthi. 

69 Gandhi Seva Sadan Kathakali Vidyalaya, P.O. Gandhi Seva Sadan, via Mankara. 

70. Ananda Nritya Kalayalam, Thevally, Quilon. 

Madhya Pradesh 

71. Artists Combine, Dr. Khriwadkar \Vada, Lohia Bazar, Lashkar, Gwalior. 

72. Bhatkhande Lalit Kala Samiti, Raipur. 

73. Madhya Bharati Kala Parishad, Gwalior. 

74. Malav Lok Sahitya Parishad, Ujjain. 

75. Shankar Gandharva Vidyalaya, Lashkar, Gwalior. 

Madras 

76. Arts Academy, 42, Vellala St., Pursawalkam, Madras. 

77. Egmorc Dramatic Society, 43, Gengu Rcddi Street, Egmore, Madras. 

78. Indian Fine Arts Society, 9, Armenian Street, Madras. 

79. Kalai Ka^hagam, Devakottai. 

80. Kalakshctra, Adyar, Madras. 

61. Madras Scett. Party, Fort St. George, Madras. 

82. Nataka Kazhagam, Thandavarayan Street, Royaficttah, Madras. 

83. Mucic Academy, 115 E, Mowbray’s Road, Madras. 

84. Perambur Sangeet Sabha, Perambur, Madras. 

85. Shri Parthasarthy Swami Sabha, Triplicanc, Madras. 

86. Shri Thyagaraja Sangeetha Vidwat Samajam, 5, Thyagarajapuram, Madras-4. 

87. Tliyaga Brahma Gana Sabha, Tbyagarayanagar, Madras. 

88. Department of Music, Madras University, Madras. 

89. Department ! of Music, Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar. 
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90. Madras State Sanf^-etha Nataka Sangam, G/o Central College of Kamatak Mtisiev 
Brodie Castle, Madras. 

91. Classical Bharatanatyam School, 4. Varadarajulu Naidu Road. Egrnore, Madras. 

92. Mangala Gaua Sabha Bommalattam, 11, Vagasalai Street, Kumbakonain. 

Mysore 

93. Ayyanar College of Music, Bangalore. 

94. Ayyanar College of Music, Narayana Shastri Road, Mysore, 

95. Sri Bharath Seva Mandali, Cubbon^Mrt, Bangalore-2. 

96. Chaya Artists, Chamarajapet, Bangalore. 

97. Ganamandiram, 78, Dasavanagudi, Banga1orc-4. 

98. Karnataka .Sangeet VidyaJaya, Shankarpur, Bangalore. 

99. Malleswaram Sarigpctha Sabha, Bangalore-3. 

100. Miira \'ninda, Hassan. 

101. Mysore State Academy of Dance, Drama and Music, New Public Office Buildings, 
Bangalore. 

102. Oriental Dummy Horse Dance Institute, Tasker Town, Bangalore. 

103. Shree Ramseva Mandali, Chamrajpet, Bangalore. 

104. Sri Purandhara Thyagaraja Sangeeta Parhashala, Mandi Mohalla, Mysore, 

105. Sangeeiha Kalabhivardhini Sabha, 1670, Mosakeri, KR Mohalla, Mysore. 

106. Sri Saraswaihi Ganakala Mandiram, 2638, Chamundipuram, Mysore. 

107. Sri Sadguru Sangeeta Pathashala, P.O. Mandya, Mysore. 

108. Shri Varalakshmi Academy of Fine Arts, Chamaiaja Road. Mysore. 

109. \'ani Institute of N'lusic, 5th Main Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore-2. 

1 10. Vijaya College of Music, Ba.savangudi, Bangalore. 

111. Anand Prasaraka Kamatic Natya Sangh, P.O. Hulyal, Taluka Jamkhandi, Bijapui 
Dist. 

112. Dharmarth Sangeet Pathshala, Mangalwar Peth, Dharwar. 

113. Shri Krishna Sangeet V’idyalaya, Bijapur. 

114. Shri Mallikarjun Natya Amateurs, Jamkhandi, 

115. School of Culture, 1 heosophirai Society, Belgaum. 

116. Vijaya Dramatic Association, Gadag. 

117. K.K. A.S.N. Mandali, Kaginelli, Dharwar Diat, 

118. North Kanara District Kala Mandal, Sirsi. 

Orissa 

119. Kala Vikash Kendra, Banka Baxar, Cuttack. 

120. Mahavir Natya Sangh, Baramba, Cuttack, 

121. Mayurblianj Chaw Dance Organisation, Baripada. 

122. National Music Association, Baxi Bazar, Cuttack. 

123. Orissa Sangeet Parishad, Puri. 

124. Orissa Sangeet Natak Academy, P. B. No. 56, Bhubaneswar, 

123. Shree Gajendranath Pal Nrutya Nikctan, Basuli Sahi, Cuttaclu 

126. Utkal Sangeet Samaj, Cuttack. 

Punjab ^ 

127. Bharatiya Sangeet Sabha, Yadavindra Stadium, Patiala. 

128. Shri Harivallabh Sangeet Maha Sabha^ Devi Talao. 

Rajasthan 

129. Ajmer Music College, Ajmer. 

130. Ajmer Sangeet Natak Academy, ^jmer. 

131. Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, Udaipur. 

132. Rajasthan Academy of Dance, Drama and Music, Museum Bmldings, Jaipur. 
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Uttar Praffesh 

133. Bharatiya Kala Niketan, ChanHausi. 

134. Bharatiya San^cei ViHyalaya, Lakhimpur-Kheri. 

135. Bharatiya Sangeri and Lalii Kala Vidyaperth, Mall Road^ Kanpur. 

]36. Bhatkhande College of Hindustani Music, Lucknow. 

137. Bhatkhande Sangeel Vidyapith, 1..iicknow. 

138. Braj Mandal Sahkari Samaj, Mathura. 

139. College of Mu.^^ic and Fine Arts. Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

140. Department of Music, Allahabad Univeraiiy, Allahabad. 

141. Hari Samkijtan Sabha, Nainital. 

142. Kambhqj Saptakala Niketan^ Meerut. 

143. Lok Kalakar Sangh, Almora. 

144. Nagari Natak Mandali, Kabir Chaura, Varanasi. 

145. Sangeel Parishad, Kashi. 

146. Sangeel Samaj College, Tilak Road, Meerut. 

147. Sangeet Samaj (Jattiwara), Meerut. 

148. Vishwa Sewa Sadaii, Meerut. 

West Bengal 

149. Aead( my of Dance, Drama and Music, 5, Dwarakanath Tagore Road, Calcutta-7. 
130. Banga \'ani, Ni'hadwip. 

151. Bohunipee, 11 A, Na‘<in.iddin Road, Calcutta 17. 

152. Children’s Little Theatre, 4, Bipiiipal Road, Calcutta 26. 

153. Dakshince, Dcshapriya Park Road, Calcutta-29. 

154. Gitabitan, 155, Russa Road. Calcutta. 

155. Hrishikesh Sangeet Vidyalaya, Nahadwip, 

156 Sangiia Rhawan, V'isvsa-Bharati, Sanlinikctan. 

157. Shankar Mitici Kirlan Shikshalaya, P, 512, Lake Road Extention, Calcutta-26. 

158. Sri Sri Ramkiishna Sura Bharati, Suri-Birbhum. 

Delhi 

159. Bharatiya Kala Kendra, 5B, Pusa Road, New Delhi. 

160. Bharatiya Sangeet Vidyalaya, 165-D, Kamala Nagar, Delhi. 

161. Bharatiya Natya Sangh, 2, Canning Lane, New Delhi. 

162. Bharatiya Sangeel Sadan, Babar Road, New Delhi. 

163. Children’s Little Theatre, 1, Sonchri Bag Road, New Delhi. 

164. Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 

165. Delhi Narya Sangh, 7 A, Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi. 

166. Indian People’s Theatre Association (All-India Committee) H-61, Connaught Circuit 
New Delhi. 

167. Indian National Theatre, .51 -Circular Road, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 

168. Little Theatre Group, Post Box 204, New Delhi. 

169. Sangeet Bharati, Near Mandi House, New Delhi. 

170. Sangeet Niketan, Rillimaran, Delhi. 

171. Sri Shanmukhananda Sangeetha Sahha, Reading Road, New Delhi, 

172. Saraawati Samaj, M- Block, Connaught Place, New Delhi,* 

173. Triveni Kala Sangam, M. Block, Connaught Place, New Delhi, 

174. Three Arts Club, I D School Lane, New Delhi. 

INSimmONS/ORGANlSATIONS RECOGNISED BY THE LAUT KAUk 

AKADEMl* 

1. Indian Tn.stitute of Architects, Prospect Chambers Annexe, Mahatma Gandhi Roai^ 
Fort, Bombay. 


* Appendix to Chapter IX. 
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2. Bombay Art Society, Jcbangir Art Gallery. Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, 

3. T'he Art Society of India, Sandhurst House, Sandhurst Road, Bomba/i 

4. Sarada Ukil School of Art, 66, Queensway, New Delhi. 

5. Indian Academy Of Fine Arts, Cooper Road, Amritsar. 

6. All- India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, Old Mill Road, New Delhi. 

7. Academy of Fine Arts, Indian Museum House, 27, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

8. Indian Sculptors* Association, Bhulabhai Desai Road, IV>mbay-26. 

9. Seulli Indian Society of Fainters, Museum House, Egmore, Madras-S. 

10. Progressive Painters’ Association, 2 Casa Major Road, Madras. 

11. National Art Gallery, Government Museum, Madras. 

12. U.P. Artists' Association, 37 Ha/raigunj, Lucknow. 

13. Kala Kendra, 1 Patel Road, Dehra Dun. 

14. Hyderabad Art Society, c/o Govt. School of Art, Hyderguda. Hyderabad. 

15. Sliilpa Kala Parisbnd, c/o Govt. School of Arts, Patna. 

16. Madhya Bharat Kala Parishad, Gwalior. 

17. Pancbal Lalil Kala Akadami, c/o Govl, School of Art, Morvyn, Simla. 

IB. Saiirashtr.'v Kala Mandal, Rajkot. 

19. Didhi SUpi Chakra, Shankar Mansion, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

2^0. ArJ Institute, Noor Building, Opp. W. Rlv. Station, Dadar, Bombay 20. 

21. Rajasthan Lalit Kala Akadami, Mahabir Road, Jaipur. 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS SELECTED FOR A GASH AWARD OF RS. 5,000 

EACH* 


Language 

Book 

Author 

Bengali 

Sagar Theke Pfiere (Poem.s) 

Premrndra Mitra 

Hiridi ' 

Baudifha- Dharmn-Darshan 
(Philosophy of Buddhism) 

(I ate) Acharya Narcndra 
Deva 

Malayalam 

Chemmeen (Novel) 

Thakaxhi Siva^ankara Pillai 

Telugu 

Sri Ramnkfiihnuni Jivitn 

Charitra (life of Ramakrislma 
Paramahanisa) 

Chirantanananda Swami 

Urdu 

Afir Mir (Literary 

Dr. K.A. Farouqi 


Criticism) 


AWARDS FOR MUSIC, DANCE AND DRAMA 1057* 


MUSIC 

1. Hindustani Vocal 

2. Hindustani Instrumental 
' Karriatak Vocal 

4. Kamatak Instrumental 

DAJ^CE 

1. Manipun 

2. Kathakali 


Ganesh Ramchandra Behrebua. 
Vusuf All Khan. 

Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar. 
Budalur Krishnainurthi Sastri 


Guru Alomba Singh 

Thotton Karakkadan Chandu Panikkar. 


B.V. TMama) Warerkar 
Ahindra Chowdhury 


DRAMA 

1 . Playwriting 

2. Acting 

FILM 

1 1 Mude 
2. Acting 


Sachin Dev Burman 
Smt. Durgabai Khote 


^ AfjpendiK to Chapter IX. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES* 

Andhra Pradesh: Andhra Medical College, VLsakhapatnam ; Gandhi Medical College,, 
Hyderabad ; Medical College, Guntur ; Medical College^ Kurnool ; Osniania 
Medical College, Hyderabad. 

Assam: Medical College, Dibrugarh, 

jBUiar I Prince of Wales Medical College, Patna; Darbhanga Medical College, Laheriasarai: 
Medical College, Ranchi. 

!Bombay; Grant Medical College, Bombay; Seth G.S. Medical College, Bombay; 
T.N. Medical College, Bombay ; B.J. Medical College, Ahmedabad ; B.J. Medical 
College, Poona ; Medical College, Baroda ; Medical College, Aurangabad ; M.P, 
Shah Medical College, Jamnagar ; Medical College, Nagpur. 

Kerala t Medical College, Trivandrum ; Medical College, Kozhikode. 

Madhya Pradesh ; Medical College, Jabalpur ; Medical College, Indore ; Medical 
College, Gwalior ; Medical College, Bhopal. 

Madras : Madras Medical College, Madras ; Stanley Medical College, Madras ; 
Christian Medical College, Vellore ; Madurai Medical College, Madurai. 

Mysore: Medical College, Manipal (Mangalore) ; Medical College, Mysore; Medical 
College, Bangalore ; Medical College, Ilubli. 

Orissa : Sriram Chandra Bhanj Medical College, Cuttack. 

Punjab ; Medical College, Amritsar ; Christian Medical College, Ludhiana ; Medical 
College, Patiala. 

Rajasthan i Sawai Man Singh Medical College, Jaipur. 

Uttar Pradesh : King George Medical College, Lucknow ; Sarojini Naidu Medical 
College, Agra ; G.S.V. Medical College, Kanpur. 

West Bengal: Medical College, Calcutta; R.G. Kar Medical College, Belgachia, 
Calcutta ; Nilratan Sircar Medical College, Calcutta ; National Medical Institute, 
Calcutta ; Bankura Sarnmilani Medical College, Bankura. 

Delhi : T.ady Hardinge Medical College, New Delhi ; All-India Instituce of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi. 

Pondicherry : Medical College, Pondicherry. 

AYURVEDIC COLLEGES* 

Andhra Pradesh: Government Ayurvedic College, Hyderabad. 

Assam: Government Ayurvedic College, Gauhati. 

Bihar: Government Ayurvedic College, Patna; Ayurvedic College, Monghyr ; Govern- 
ment Ayurvedic College, Muzaflarpiu. 

Bombay : Potdar Ayurvedic College, Bombay ; Ayurvedic College, Salara ; Ayurveda 
Mahavidyalaya, Poona ; Ayurvedic College, Surat ; Gulbakuvanrba Ayurvedic 
College, Jamnagar ; Ayurvetlic College, Patan ; Shiidha Ayurvedic College, Baroda ; 
Government Ayurvedic College, Nagpur ; Shudha Ayurvedic College, Sion, Bombay ; 
Punarvasu Ayurvedic College, Bombay. 

Kerala; Ayurvedic College, Trivandrum; Arya Vidya Pathasala, Kottukkal ; Madhav 
Smarak Ayurvedic College, Gannanorc; Keraliya Ayurveda Mahapathasala, Shoranur. 

Madras : Integrated College of Indian Medicine, Madras ; Mylapore Ayurvedic College, 
Madras. 

Madhya Pradesh : Government Ayurvedic College, Raipur ; Rajkumarsiiigh Ayurvedic 
College, Indore ; Government Ayurvedic College, Gwalior. 

Mysore : Mysore Ayurvedic College, Mysore. 

Orissa; Gopbeindhu Ayurvedic Vidyapith, Puri. 

Punjab : Dayanand Ayurvedic College, Jullundur ; Government Ayurvedic College, 
Patiala. 

Rajasthan ; Government Ayurvedic College, Jaipur ; Government Ayurvedic College, 
Udaipur ; Sanatan Dharma Ayurvedic College, Bikaner ; Gramjyoti Ayurvedic 
Kendra, Sardar Shahar ; Ayurvedic College, Sikar. 

Uttar Pradesh ; Bundclkhand Ayurvedic College, Jhansi ; Banaras Hindu University 
Ayurvedic College, Varanasi ; Ayurvedic Mahavidyalaya, Dchra Dun ; Darshanahda 
Ayurved Vidyalaya, Varanasi ; Rlshikul Ayurv^ic College, Hardwar ; Gurukul 
Ayurvedic College, Hardwar ; Government Ayurvedic College, Lucknow ; Arjun 
Ayurvedic Mahavidyalaya, Varanasi; Ayurved Vidyalaya, Badagaon, Varanasi. 
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Ben^l I Jamnibhushan Ashtang Ayurvedic College, Calcutta; Shyamadaa 
Ayurvedic Vidvapith, Calcutta ; \'ishwanath Ayurvedic Mahavidyalaya, Calcutta j 
Ayurvfd Praiisthan. Cnntai, Midnapur. 

Delhi I Dayanand Ayi>rvedic Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Delhi ; Ayurvedic and Unani^ 
Tibbiya College, Dellii, 


TIBBTYA COLLEGES* ** 

Andhra Pradesh i Govemnient Unani and Tibbiya C^oUegc, Hyderabad. 

Bihar: Government Tibbiya College, Paina. 

Uttar Pradesh : Aligarh Tibbiya College, Aligarh ; Tkmil-ul-Tibbiva College, Lucknow ;; 
Tibbiya College, vSaharanpur : Tibbiya Medical College, Allahabad. 

Delhi T Ayurvedic and V'liani Tibbiya College, Delhi ; Jamia Tibbiya College, Delhi, 


FILM AWARDS (1957) •• 


Award 

Film 

Language 

Producer 

President's Gold Medal 
for the all- India best 
feature film and 
President’s Silver 

Medal for the best 
film in Bengali 

‘Kabuliwala’ 

Bengali 

Charuchitra, Calcutta. 

All -India Certificate of 

Merit 

'Bandhan* 

Hindi 

Sircar Productions, 
Calcutta. 

All-India Certificate of 
Merit and President’s 
Silver Medal for the 
best film in Telugu 

‘Tenali* 

Ramakrishna* 

Telugu 

Vikram Productions,. 
Madras. 

Certificate of Merit 

’Basant Bahar* 

Hindi 

Shri Vishwa Bharati 

Films, Bombay. 

-do- 

‘Ek-Din-Ratrc’ 

Bengali 

R.K. Films and Studios,, 
Bombay. 

-do- 

*Edi Nijara’ 

Telugu 

Pratibha Productions, 
Madras. 

-do- 

’Kula Daivam’ 

Tamil 

S.K. Pictures Madras. 

-do- 

'Bhakta Vijaya’ 

Kannada 

Jagannath Productions, 
Madras. 

-do- 

*Mahakavi 

Girishchandra’ 

Bengali 

Emkeji Productions, 

Private Ltd., Calcutta.. 

President’s Gold Medal 
for the best documentary 

'Gotama the Buddha* 

English 

Bimal Roy Productions, 
Bombay, (for Films 
Division). 

Certificate of Merit 
(Documentary) 

'A Village in 
Travancore* 

English 

Art Films of Asia, 

Bombay, 

-do- 

'Khajuraho* 

English 

Films Division. 

Certificate of Merit 
(Children’s film) 

•Jaldecp’ ^ 

Hindi 

Children’s Films Society, 
New Delhi. 


• Appendix to Chapter XI. 
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Award 

Film 

Language 

V Producer 

President*!! Gold Medal 

*Do Ankhcn Barah 

Hindi 

Rajkamal Kalamandir, 

and a cash Prize of 

Rs. 25,000/- for ihe best 
feature film. 

Hath’ 


Bombay. 

Certificate of Merit and a 
cash prize of Rs. 12,500/- 
fnr the second best 
frarure film. 

’Andhare-Alo’ 

Bengali 

Sreemati Pictures, 

Calcutta. 

Certificate of Merit for 
the third bt^si feature 
film. 

Presidrni’s Silver Medal 

’Mother India* 

Hindi 

Mehboob Productions, 
Bnmbay. 

'Do Ankhen Barah 

Hindi 

Rajkamal Kalamandir, 

for the best feature film 
in Hindi. 

Hath’ 


Bombay. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
second licst feature film 
in Hindi. 

'Mother India* 

Hindi 

MehlxKib Productions, 
Bombay. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
tir'r 1 best feature film in 
Hindi. 

‘Musafir* 

Hindi 

Hrishikes Miikherjee, 
Mohan Studios, 

Bombay. 

Prcsidi nt’s Silver Medal 
for the bt^si feature film 
in Marathi. 

‘Grihdevata’ 

Marathi 

Surel Chitra, Kolhapur. 

Pri*sident’s Silver Medal 
for the best Feature film 
in Bengali. 

'Andharc-Alo* 

Bengali 

Sreemati Pictures, 

Calcutta. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
second best feature film 
in Bengali. 

'Louha-Kapaf 

Bengali 

L.B. Films International, 
Calcutta. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
third best feaiuie film 
in Bengali. 

'Harano Sur’ 

Bengali 

Alochaya Productions, 
Calcutta. 

President's Silver Medal 
for the bi'.si feature film 
in Kannada. 

'Premada Puthii* 

Kannada 

Sri R.N.R. Pictures, 
Madras. 

President’s Silver Medal 
for the l>esi feature film 
in Malayalam 

'Fadalha Painkili’ 

Malayalam Nerla Productions, 
Trivandrum. 

Ccrdlicate of Merit 

‘Maak-Aru-Moram* 

Assamese 

Sri Brajen Barua, 

Gauhati. 

-do- 

‘Mudhalali’ 

Tamil 

M.A.V. Pictures, Salem, 

-do 

'Bhagya Rekha” 

Telugu 

Fonnaluri Rrulhers, 

Madras. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
second best feature film 
in Telugu 

‘Todi Kodalu' 

Telugu 

Annapurna Pictures, 
M^ras. 

President’s Gold Medal 
and a cash prize of 

Rs. 5.000/- for the best 
documcniarv. 

'A Himalayan 
Tapiesiry’ 


Burma Shell, Bombay. 

Certificate of Merit and a 
cash prize ofFs. 2,500/- 
for the second best 
documentary film. 

•Mandu’ 


Films Division, Bombay, 

Certificate of Merit for the 
third best documentary 
film. 

'Dharti Ki Jhankar* 


Filnu Division, Bombay, 

Prime Minister’s Gold 

'Hum Panchhi £k 

Hindi 

A.V.M, Production, 

Medal and a cash prize 
of Rs. 25,000/- for the 
best Children’s film. 

Dal Kc’ 


Madras. 

Certificate of Merit and a 
cash prize of Rs. 12,500/- 
for the second best 
children’s film. 

'Janmatithi* 

Bengali 

R.B. Films, Calcutta, 


* Appendix to Chapter for films produced in 1957. 
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AWARDS FOR PRINTING AND DESIGNING* 


Prize 

Title 

Printer 

Publisher 

CATEGORY 1 : BOOKS 

FOR CHILDREN BELOW TEN YEARS 

Pint prize 

Chabi Anka-Kha 

Sree Saraswaty Press 
Ltd., Calcutta 

Shishu Sahitya Samsad 
Ltd., Calcutta 

Second prize 

The Escape from Western Printers & 

Agra — Scenes from Publishers, Bombay 

Oxford University 

Press, Bombay 


Indian History 


CATEGORY II : BOOKS FOR CHILDREN ABOVE TEN YEARS 


First prize 

Din Dupuray 

Modern India Press, 
Calcutta 

The Signet Press, 
Calcutta 

Second prize 

Raja Sivaji 

Karnatak Press, 
Bombay 

Karnatak House, 
Bombay 

CcrtiFicatc of 
Merit 

Buddh Charith 

-do- 

-do- 


CATEGORY 

III— ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

First prize 

The Way of the 
Buddha 

Times of India Press 

Publications Division 


Second prize Hundred Years of the Srec Saraswaty Press, University of Calcutta 
University of Calcutta 

Calcutta 

CATEGORY IV: ART BOOKS 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


CATEGORY V (a)— BOOK PRODUCTION (ENGLISH) 

First prize 

Bolt & Nut Catalogue 
and Price List 

Bennett Coleman & 

Co. Ltd. 

Guest, Keen, Williams 
Ltd. 

Second prize 

Visva-Bharat and its 
institutions 

Gouranga Press (P) 

Ltd., Calcutta 

Visva-Bharat, 

Santiniketan 

Certificate of 
Merit 

Bituminous Road 
Construction 

Bennett Coleman & 

Co. Ltd. 

Burmah-Shcll Ltd. 

CATEGORY V (6)— BOOK PRODUCTION (INDIAN IJU^GUAGES) 

First prize 

Kankavati 

Navana Printing 

Works, Calcutta 

Navana Printing 

Works, Calcutta 

Second prize 

Bichitra Bibaha 

Modern India Press, 
Calcul ta 

The Signet Press, 
Calcutta 

Gertificates of 
Merit 

1, Ramayana 

Sree Saraswaty Press, 
Calcutta 

Shishu Sahitya Samsad, 
Calcutta 


2. Everest Vecra 

3. Sadainjawan 
Sadain Nirogo 

The Wselcy Press, 
Mysore 

Hindustan Sahitya 
Malla, Bombay 

Kavyalaya Publishers, 
Mysore 

The Hindustan 

Sahitya Malla, Bom- 
bay 


CATEGORY VI : BOOKS ON INDIAN-MADE PAPER 

First prize 

Glossary of Indian 
Medicinal Plants 

Catholic Press, Ranchi 

Council of Scientific & 
Industrial Research, 
New 0^thi 

Becond prize 

Certificate of 
Merit 

Babtr Bandhu {[Chil- 
dren’s Story Book) 

The Wealth of India 

Sree Sar^waty Press, 
Calcutta 

Government of India 
Press, New Delhi 

The Signet Press, 
Calcutta 

Council of Scientific & 
Industrial Research 


Appendix to Chapter XV* 




Prize 


Title 


Printer 


Publisher 


CATEGORY VII (a) DAILY NEWSPAPERS (ENGLISH) 


First prize 


Second prize 


1. “The Statesman'^, 
Calcutta 

2. “The Tribune”, 
Ainbala 

“Evening News of 
India”, Bombay 


The Statesman Print- 
ing Press, Calcutta 

The Tribune Press, 
Ambala 

The Times of India 
Press, Bomba/ 


Tlie Statesman 
(Private) Limited 

The Tribune, Ambala 


Bennett, Coleman 
& Co. Ltd. 


CATEGORY VII (b) DAILY NEWSPAPERS (INDIAN LANGUAGES) 


First prize 


“Hindustan” (Hindi), 
New Delhi 


Hindustan Times Press, 
New Delhi 


Hindustan Times Press, 
New Delhi 


Second prize 


Certificate of 
Merit 


“Nav Bharat Times”, 
Bombay 

“Prajavani” 

Bangalore 


The Times of India 
Press, Bombay 

Deccan Herald Press, 
Bangalore 


Bennett, Coleman & 
Co. Lid. 

Deccan Herald Press, 
Bangalore 


CATEGORY VIII : DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT LAYOUT 


First prize 


Second prize 


Certificates of 
Nlerit 


First prize 

" Second prize 

Certificate of 
Merit 

f irst prize 

Second prize 

Certifirale of 
Merit 


Display Advt. Layouts 
(Group) 

D.J. Kcymcr & Co. 
Ltd., Bombay (Advt. 
Agency) 

Burmah Shell 

Display Advt. T.,ayouts 
(Sales Bulletin) 

J. Walter Thompson & 
Co. (Private) Ltd., 
(Advtg. Agency) 

Air-India International 

I. Display Advt. Lay- 
outs (Sanforised) 

J. Waller Thompson & 
Co. (Advt. Agency) 

Cliiett Peabody & Co. 
Inc. 

2. -do- (Calicloth) 

Shilpi Private Lid. 

Calico Nlills Ahmeda- 
bad 

CATEGORY IX 

: ART MAGAZINES 


Marg Commercial Printing 

Press, Bombay 

Marg Publications, 
Bombay 

Art in Industry 

Sre." Saraswaiy Press, 
Calcutta 

M/s. Indian Institute of 
Art Industry 


Indian Gossain & Co. (Printers) Progressive Publications, 

Photography Private Ltd., Calcutta Caicuiia 


CATEGORY X: HOUSE JOURNALS 


Sianvac Maga- 
zine 


The Times of India Press, 
Bombay 


Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Bomliay 


Dunlop Ga/clte Gossain & Co. (Printers) 
Private Ltd., Ca cutta 


Tlic Dunlop Rublicr Co, 
(India) l.td. 


Burmah-Sbcll 

Newt 


The Times of India Press, 
Bombay 


2HARATI ! 


Burmah-Slicll Oil Storage 
& Di«itril'iiting Co. of 
India Ltd. 
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Plize 

Title 

Printer 

Publisher 


CATEGORY XI— PERIODICALS 


Certifiraic of 
Merit 

1 . The Times of 
India Annual, 
1957 

The Times of India Press, 
Bombay 

Bennett, Coleman & Go. 
Lid. 


2. Navanect 
(Hindi Dif*est) 

The Associated Adverti- 
sers & Printers, Bombay 

Navancet Prakashan, 

Ltd., Bombay 


CATEGORY 

XII— POSTERS 


Pint prize 

Air- India Inter- 
national — 
India 

Bombay Fine Art OfRet 

Sl Litho Works, Bombay 

Air-India International 

-Second prize 

Banaras — India 

M/s. Bolton Fine Art 

Litho Works, Bombay 

Directorate of Advertising 
& Visual Publicity 

Certifirates of 
Merit 

I . Indian Coffee 

Associated Printers 

(Madras) Private Ltd., 
Madras 

Coffee Board, Bangalore 


2. Handloom 

G. Claridge & Co. Ltd., 
Bombay 

The All-India Handloom 
Fabric^ Marketing Go- 
opcraiiv^e Society Ltd, 


3. Arvind Qua- 
lity Fabrics 

G. Claridge & Go. Ltd., 
Bombay 

Arvind Mills Ltd., 
Ahmcniabad 

CATEGORY XIII (a) FOLDERS (OFFSET/PHOTOGRAVURE) 

First prize 

Banaras — India 

The Eagle Litliographing 
Co. (Private) Ltd., 
Calcutta 

Direnorate of Advertis- 
ing & Visual Publicity 

Second prize 

Cod el Cortone- 
Tablets 

Ganges Printing Co. Ltd., 
Sibpore (Howrah) 

Martin & Harris (Pri- 
vate) Ltd. 

Certifii ate of 
Merit 

Dumex 

M^s. New Era Printing 
Press, Bombay 

Dumex Private Ltd., 
Bombay 


CATEGORY XIII (b) FOLDERS (LETTERPRESS) 


First prize 

Crystal Room Air 
Conditioner 

The Times of India 

Press, Bum bay 

Voltas Ltd., Bombay 

Second prize 

Wise Shopping 
(Hindi) 

M/s. New Era Printing 
Press Bombay 

DJ. Keymer & Go, Ltd., 
Bombay 

Certificate of 
Merit 

W'hai Do You 
Mean By 

Value ’ 

Rational An & Press 
Private Ltd., Bombay 

Glaxo LalKtrramries 
(India^ Private Ltd., 
Bombay 


CATEGORY XIV (a) 

CALENDARS (OFFSET/PHOTOGRAVURE) 

First prize 

Bum. all-Shell 

The Fagle 1 ithographing 
C4>. Private Ltd., 
Calcutta 

Burmah-Shell 

Second prize 

Air-India Inter- 
national 

The Times of India Press, 
Bombay 

Air-India International 

Certificates of 
Merit 

1. National 
Savings 

M/s. Bo^on Fine Art 

Litho Works, Bombay 

Direeiorate of Adverrising 
8c Visual Publicity 


2. Birds 

The Times of India PrcH, 
Bombay 

Guest, Keen, Williania 
Ltd., Calcutta 
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Pr«e 

first prize 

fSecond prize 

Certificates of 
Mciit 

First prize 

Second prize 

First prize 

Second prize 

CerliHcate of 
A Lent 

First prize 

Second prize 

Certificate of 
Merit 

First prize 

Second prize 

Certificate of 
Merit 


Title Printer Publisher 


CATEGORY XIV (b) : CALENDARS (LETTERPRESS) 


Haiidloom 


Birds of India 


Glasgow Printing C.o. 
Pri'’atc I^id., Howrah 

M/a. Caxton & Co., 
Calcutta 


D’rectoraic of Advertising 
& V'isual Publicity 

M/s. William Jacks ^ 
Co., Lid., Calcutta 


1. Musical In- Sree Saraswaty Press, 
struments Ltd., Calcutta 

of India 


J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Calcutta 


2. Indian Steam- Gossain & Co. (Printers) 
ships Private Ltd.. Calcutta 


Alpha Advt. Service, 
Calcutta 


CATEGORY XV; DIARIES 


1. India — 1957 Glasgow Printing Co., Directorate of Advprtising 
Pictorial (Private), Ltd., Howrah & Visual Publicity 

Diary 


2. 1957 

1957— Pocket 
Diary 


Tata Press (Commerrial 
Printing Private Ltd.) 

Thackers Press, Bombay 


Tata Industries (P) Ltd, 
Burmah-Shell 


CATEGORY XVIT : PUBLICITY BOOKLETS 


VanamahoLsava 
—July 1957 


The Commercial Printing Directorate of Advrrtising 
Press. Private Ltd., ing & Visual Publicity 

Bombay 


Tata-Mercedes- 

Benz 


T he Times of India Press, 
Bombay 


Tata Locomotive & 
Lngint;eriiig Co. Ltd. 
Bombay 


“Safely First’* 
(Hindi) 


The Times of India Press, A.C.C., Bombay 
Bombay 


CATEGORY XVIII : LABELS 


Korcs Carbon G. Claridgc Co., Ltd., 
Paper Bombay 


Kores (India) Private 
Ltd,. Bomt)ay 


Bata 


Rae & Co,, Private Ltd., Bata Shoe Co., Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Brooke Bond Tea The Calcutta Phototype M/s. Brooke Bond India 
Co., 1 rivate, Ltd., (Private) Lul. 

Calcutta 


CATEGORY XTX : BEST BOUND BOOK 

Choice Handi- The Caxton Press Private All-India Handicrafts 
crafts from Ltd., Bf mbay Board, New Delhi 

India 

All- India Rural The Times of India Press, The Reserve Bamk of 
Credit Survey, Bombay India, Bombay 

Volume 1 

Diary — 1957 Bengal BfH)k Binding Co., The Calcutu Chemical 

Calcutta Co* Ltd., Cakutia 
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RATES OF ESTATE DUTY* 
PART I 


In the case of any property which passes or is deemed to pass on the death of the 


deceased : — 

(1) On the first Rs. 

1 

50,000 of the principal value of the estate 

Rate af Duty 
Nil 

(2) On the next Rs, 

50,000 

6 

per cent 

(3) On the next Rs. 

50,000 

8 

1* ft 

(4) On the next Rs. 

50,000 

10 

ft It 

(5) On the next Rs, 

1,00,000 

12 

ft ft 

(6) On the next Rs. 

2,00,000 

15 

ft ft 

(7) On the next Rs. 

5,00,000 

20 

ti If 

(8) On the next Rs. 

10,00,000 

25 

II If 

(9) On the next Rs. 

10,00,000 

30 

»> » 

(10) On the next Rs. 

20,00,000 

35 

ft If 

(11) On the balance 


40 

If ft 


PART II 


In the case of shares or debentures held by the deceased in any such company as 
referred to in section 20A : — 

Rate of Duly 

(1) If the principal value of the shares or debentures does not exceed 

Rs. 5,000 Nil 

(2) If the principal value of the shares or debentures exceeds Rs. 5,000 7^ per cent ■ 


RATES OF WEALTH TAX* 


PART I 

(a) In the case of every individual : — 

on the first rupees two lakhs of net wealth 
(li) on the next rupees ten lakhs of net wealth 
(iii) on the next rupees ten lakhs of net wealth 
(iz;) on the balance of net wealth 

(b) In the case of every Hindu undivided family : — 

(i) on the first rupees four lakhs of net wealth 

(ii) on the next rupees nine lakhs of net wealth 

(iii) on the next rupees ten lakhs of net wealth 

(iv) on the balance of net wealth 


Rate of Tax 


Nil 



Nil 


PART II 


In the case of every company : 

(i) on the first rupees five lakhs of net wealth Nil 

(ii) on the balance of net wealth 

Provided that in the case of a company which has incurred a net loss in any year com* 
pitted in the manner hereinafter provided and which has not declared any dividend on its 
equity capital in respect of that year, the rate of tax for the relevant year shall be nil. 

The loss referred to in the above proviso shall be computed in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 8, 9, 10 and 12 of the Income- tax Act but without deducting the allow* 
ances referred to in paragraph (b) of the proviso to clause (vi) of sub-section (2) of section 
10, sub-clause (via) and sub-^clause (vib) of sub-section (2) of section 10 of that Act or the 
allowance in respect of any losses brought forward from earlier years. 

Rule 1. — Where the net wealth of an assessee includes the value of any asset on which 
wealth-tax is not payable under sub-section f2) of section 5, the amount of tax payable by the 
asatessee shall i>e an amount bearing to the total amount of wealth-tax which vsrould have 
been payable on the net wealth had no property been es^empt the same proportion as the 
unexempted portion of net wealth bears to the net wealth. 

Rule 2.^Where the net wealth of an assessee not being a company, in respect of any 
assessment year, includes the value of any shares in a company as denned in section 3 of the 


'Appendix to Chapter XIX. 
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Companies Act, 1956, the wealth*tax payable by the asscssee on his net wealth for that assess- 
ment year, computed in accordance with the rates specihed above, shall be reduced by the 
amount, if any, by which the sum of the following, namely: — 

(a) that portion of the wealth-tax payable by the assessee computed as aforesaid as 
bears to the whole amount of the tax, the same proportion as the value of the shares afore- 
said included in his net wealth bears to his net wealth, 

(b) that portion of the wealth-tax, if any, paid by the company in respect of the same 
assessment year, as bears to the whole amount of the said tax, the same porportion as the 
paid-up value of the shares included in the assessment of the asscssee aforesaid bears to the 
aggregate paid-up value of the share capital of the company as on the relevant valuation 
date, exceeds the amount calculated at the rate of 1.3 per cent on the value of the shares 
included in his net wealth. 

Rule 3. — Where an asscssee is an individual who is not a citizen of India and who is 
not resident in India, the wealth- tax payable by him in respect of any asscssement year com- 
puted in accordance with the rates specified in this schedule shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to 50 per cent thereof. 

Rule 4. — Where the net wealth of an assessee, being an individual who is a citizen of 
India, or a Hindu undivided family, includes any assets located outside India, the wealth- 
tax payable by the assessee in respect of any assessment year shall be reduced by an amount 
which bears to the amount of tax that would have been payable by the assessee if the rates 
of tax had been reduced to one-half of the rates specified in this Schedule the same proportion 
as the value of the assets located outside India as reduced by the debts located outside India 
bears to the net wealth of the assessee. 

Rule 5. — Where the profits of a company in respect of any year, before deducting any 
of the allowances referred to in the second paragraph of the proviso to Part II, arc less 
than the amount of wealth- tax payable by it in respect of the relevant assessment year, the 
wealth-tax payable by the company for such assessment year shall be limited to the 
amount of such profits : 

Provided that the company has not declared any dividend on its equity capital in 
respect of that year. 


RATES OF EXPENDITURE TAX* 

In the case of every individual and Hindu undivided familv, on that portion of the 


taxable expenditure — 

(i) which does not exceed Rs. 10,000 ; . . 10% 

(ii) which exceeds Rs. 10,000 but does not exceed Rs. 20,000 ; . . 20% 

(iii) which exceeds Rs. 20,000 but does not exceed Rs. 30,000 ; . . 40% 

(iv) which exceeds Rs. 30,000 but does not exceed Rs. 40,000 ; 60% 

(v) which exceeds Rs. 40,000 but does not exceed Rs. 50,000 ; , . 80% 

(vi) which exceeds Rs. 50,000 . . 100% 

AERODROMES** 


I. International Aerodromes: Bombay (Santa Cruz) ; Calcutta (Dum Dum) ; Delhi 
(Palam). 

II. Major Aerodromes: Agartala ; Ahmedabad ; Begumpet ; Delhi (Safdarjung) ; 
Gauhati ; Madras (St. Thomas Mount) ; Nagpur ; Tiruchirappalli. 

III. Intermediate Aerodromes : Allahabad ; Amritsar ; Aurangabad ; Baghdogra ; 
Balurghat ; Banaras ; Baroda ; Bclgaum ; Bhavnagar ; Bhopal ; Bhubaneswar (Cuttack) ; 
Bhuj ; Bombay (Juhu) ; Chandigarh ; Coimbatore ; Cooch-Behar ; Gaya ; Gorakhpur 
(Kusmi) ; Indore ; Jaipur ; Junagadh (Keshod) ; ^ilashahar ; Kamalpur ; Khowai ; 
Kumbhirgram ; Lucknow (Amausi) ; Mangalore (Bajpc) ; Mohanbari ; North Lakhimpur 
(Lilabari) ; Fasighat ; Patna ; Porbandar ; Rajkot ; Rupsi ; Tczpur ; Trivandrum ; 
Vijayawada ; Visakhapatnam. 

ly. Minor Aerodromes : AkoJa ; Asansol ; Bareilly ; Bilupur ; Chakulia ; Guddappah ; 
Donakbnda ; Jhansi ; Jharsuguda ; Jabalpur ; Kanpur (Civil) ; Khandwa ; Kolhapur ; 
Kotah ; Lalitpur ; Madura ; Manipur Road ; Muzaffarpur (Rewaghat) ; Mysore ; 
Palanpur (Deesa) ; Panagarh ; Panna ; Raipur ; Rajahmundry ; Ramnad ; Ranchi ; 
Satna ; Saharanpur ; Shelia ; Sholapur ; Tanjore ; Udaipur ; Vellore ; Warangal ; 
Udaipur (Dabok)» 

• Appendix to Chapter XIX. 

'Appendix to Chapter XXVL 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTmCATES* 

12- Tear Certificates 

Denorrinationa: .. Ra. 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 

Maturity value .. Rs. 7.50, 15, 75, 150, 750, 1,500 and 7,500 


7 •Tear Certificates 

Denominations : 
Maturity value 

5- Tear Certificates 

Denominations : 
Maturity value 


.. Rs. 5. 10, 50, 100, 1,000 and 5,000 

Rs. 6.25; 12.50; 62.50; 125; 1,250 and 6,250 


,. Rs. 5, 10, 50, 100, 1,000 and 5,000 

Rs. 5.75; 11.50; 57.50; 115; 1,150 and 5,750 


A single individual can hold certificates up to the value ofRs. 25,000, but jointly with 
another, he can hold certificates worth Rs. 50,000. The five and seven-year certificates 
arc cncashable at any time. The twelve-year certificates can, however, be cashed only 
on the expiry of a specified period. 


CURRENT POSTAL RATES* 


Inland [.ettert 

Not exceeding one and a half tolas 

For every additional one and a half tolas or fraction thereof 


Post Cards 

(i) Local 

(ii) General 
(hi) Letter card 


(a) Single 

(b) Reply 
(a) Single 
lb) Reply 


Book Packets (not containinj^ printed book)^ Patterns and Sample Packets 
Up to 5 tolas 

For every additional unit of 2^ tolas or fraction thereof 
For Book Packets containing "Printed Books'* only 
Up to 5 iolas 

For every additional 2^ tolas or part thereof •• 

Newspapers : Inland Rates 

Newspapers not exceeding 10 tolas in weight 
Newspapers exceeding 10 tolas but not exceeding 20 tolas in 
weight 

For additional 20 tolas or fraction 
Parcels 

Not exceeding 40 tolas . , . . . • 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that weight 
Maximum weight 


Parrels exceeding 40 tolas in weight should be registered. 

Registration 

Registration fee 


Insuerarue 

For articles with insured value not exceeding Rs, 100 
For every additional insured value of Rs. 100 
Maximum value of insurance permissible • . 


Air MaiU 

No extra charge for letters, postcards and letter cards. 

For packets a surcharge of 4 nayc paise per tola is payable in 
addition to ordinary postage. ^ , 

For inland air parcels there is an inclusive charge of 63 naye 
paise for every 20 tolas or fraction thereof. « 


15 Nayc Paise 


10 


$9 99 


3 Nayc Paise 



>9 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


6 Naye Paise 

^ 99 99 

5 Nayc Paise 

3 99 1 » 


2 Naye Paise 



50 Naye Paise 

50 ,, ,, 

1,000 tolas or 
12} seers 


50 Naye Paise 
per article 

37 Naye Paise 
20 ,1 
Rs. 5,000 


* Appendix to Chapter XXVII. 
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FOREIGN POST 

(i) Letters 

Not exceeding i oz. 

Additional 1 oz. or fraction thereof 

(it) Post Care/s 
Single 
Reply 

Printed papers For the first 2 oz. 

For every additional 2 oz. or fraction of that 
weight 

(ill) Registered Newspapers 

For every 2 oz. or part thereof 
(io) Business Papers 

Up to 8 oz. . . 

For every additional 2 oz. or fraction there of 
(p) Sample Packets 

Up to 2 oz. . . 

Additional 2 oz. or fraction thereof 
Minimum charge 


25 

15 


15 

30 

8 

6 


4 


25 

6 


8 

6 

10 


Nayc Paise 
Naye Paise 

a it 
>» l» 

ff> IJ 

Naye Paise 
Nayc Paise 

i* 

Naye Paise 

»» f> 
f» »f 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Mon^ Orders 

For every sum of Rs. 10/- or part thereof . . . , 15 Nayc Paise 

Telegraphic Money Orders 

The fee For a telegraphic money order includes the commission 
charged for that amount for an ordinary money order, in 
addition to the cost of the telegram together with a surcharge 
of 15 nayc paise. 

Postal Orders 


For each postal order up to Rs. 5 

For each postal order over Rs. 5 and up to Rs. 10/- 

Express delivery 

Business reply post cards and envelopes (yearly permit) 

Post Box Bags 

Yearly 

Quarterly 

Combined post box and bags (yearly) 

Inland Telegrams 

Telegrams sent to or received From places in India, Burma, 
Ceylon or Pakistan are classed as inland telegrams. The 
tarifl For inland telegrams is as follows ; 

Delioety in India 

Minimum charge (8 words) 

For each additional word over 8 

Delivery in Burma and Pakistan 

Minimum charge (8 words) 

For each additional word over 8 
Press Telegrams : Delivery in India 
Minimum charge (50 words) 

For every additional 5 words over 50 . . 

CfteHng Telegrams 

Greeting telegrams at specially reduced rates may be sent on 
festive occasions from or to any telegraph oihee in India. 

Number rj words 

(a) Name and address of the addressee 
m) Greetings indicated by a number 
(c) Name of sender 

For these 6 words 

For each additional word over 6 


5 

10 

13 


Nayc Paise 

i> it 
it It 


.. Rs. 10/- 


.. Rs. 15/- 
.. Rs. 51- 
. . Rs. 20> 


Express Ordinary 

1.60 0.80 

0.16 0.8 


2.75 1.37 

0.25 0.13 


1.50 0.75 

0.13 0.7 


4 words 
1 word 
1 word 

Express Ordinary 
1.00 0.50 

0.14 0.7 
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Am FEE i FOREIGN 


Name of country 

Letters 

Postcards 

Printed 
papers, 
Business 
papers etc. 

Aerog- 

rammes 

Remarks 

Aden 


Rs. 

0 


nP. 

60 

Rs. 

0 


nP. 

35 

Rs. 

0 

nP. 
— 25 

Rs. 

0 


nP. 

50 

Rs. nP. 

Afghanistan 


0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

*0 

— 

15 

0 

— 

30 

^Minimum 

AlViania 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 

25 nP, 

Algeria 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


Australia 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


Austria 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 



35 

0 

— 

50 


Belgium 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 


50 


Bulgaria 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Burma 


0 

— 

35 

0 



25 

*0 

— 

15 

0 

— 

30 

♦Minimum 

Cambodia 


0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 

25 nP. 

Canada 


1 

— 

50 

0 

— 

65 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

75 


Ceylon 

China 


0 

« 

60 

0 

0 

— 

10 

35 

0 

• 

25 

0 

0 

— 

20 

50 

♦10 nP. in 
addition 

Cyprus 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

30 

ordinary 

Czechoslovakia 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

' 0 

— 

35 

0 


30 

postage 

Denmark 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 

Egypt 


0 

, — 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Ethiopia 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Fiji 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


Finland 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


France 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Germany 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Ghana 


1 


10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


Gibraltar 


0 


90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 


50 


Great Britain 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Holland 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Hong Kong 


0 

- — 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Hungary 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Iceland 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Indonesia ) 


0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Iran ) 

Iraq ) 

Ireland 


0 


90 

0 


40 

0 


35 

0 


50 


Israel 


0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Italy 


0 


90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Japan ) 


0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Jordan ) 

Kenya 


0 

_ 

90 

0 

_ 

40 

0 


35 

0 

__ 

50 


Korea 


0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

30 


Laos 


0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Liberia 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Libya 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Luxembourg 

Malaya 


0 


60 

0 


35 

0 


25 

0 


50 


Malta 


0 

— 

90 


— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Mauritius 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


Mexico 



— 

50 

0 

— 

65 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

75 


Morocco 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


New Zealand 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


Nigeria 


I 

; 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

60 


Norway 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— • 

50 

♦10 naye 
paise m 

Pakistan 

Philippines 


0 

* 

60 

0 

0 

z 

10 

35 

0 

« 

25 

0 

0 


20 

50 

Portugal 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

33 

0 


50 

addition 

Rumania 


0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 

to usual 

Saudi Arabia 


0 



60 

0 



35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 

postage 

Singapore 

Somaliland 


0 



60 

0 


35 

0 


25 

0 


50 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— J- 

60 


South Africa 


1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

. 0 

— 

35 

0 


60 


South American 
countries 

*• 

1 

— 

50 

0 

— 

65 

0 

— 

50 

0 


75 

■ 1 
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Name of country 

Letters 

Postcards 

Printed 
papers^ 
Business 
papers, etc. 

Aero- 

grammes 

Remarks 


Rs. 

nP. 

Rs. 


nP. 

Rs. 


nP. 

Rs. 


nP. 


Spain 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Sudan 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Sweden 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Switzerland 

0 

— 

90 

0 

, — 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Syria 

0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

23 

0 

— 

50 


Thailand 

0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Tunisia 

1 

— 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

35 

0 



50 


Turkey 

0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Ukraine 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

33 

0 

— 

50 


U.S.A. 

1 

— 

50 

0 

— 

65 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

75 


U.S.S.R, 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Vatican 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 



35 

0 



50 


West Indies 

1 

— 

50 

0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

50 

0 

— 

75 


Ycnam 

0 

— 

60 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

25 

0 

— 

50 


Yugoslavia 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 


Zanzibar 

0 

— 

90 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— 

35 

0 

— 

50 



AIR PARCELS 


Country 

For the First Pound 

For every subsequent 

4 oz. or fraction 
thereof 





Rs. 


nP. 

Rs. 


nP. 

Aden 




5 

— 

60 

1 

— 

00 

Afghanistan 




4 

— 

50 

0 

— 

31 . 

Australia 




11 

— 

75 

2 

— 

50 

Belgium 




9 

— 

75 

2 

— 

00 

Burma 




5 

— 

00 

0 

— 

75 

Canada 




15 

— 

00 

3 

— 

25 

Ceylon 




2 

— 

62 

0 

— 

37 

Czechoslovakia 




10 

— 

25 

2 

— 

00 

Denmark 




10 

— 

75 

2 

— 

13 

East Africa 




8 

— 

00 

1 

— 

50 

Egypt 




7 

— i 

75 

1 

— 

13 

Ethiopia 




8 

— 

00 

1 

— 

25 

Fiji 




15 

— 

00 

3 

— 

25 

France 




12 

— 

25 

1 

— 

94 

Germany 




10 

— 

00 

2 

— 

00 

Great Britain 




11 

— 

00 

2 

— 

00 

Holland 




9 

— 

75 

2 

— 

00 

Hongkpng 




5 

— 

00 

0 

— 

80 

Indonesia 




7 

— 

75 

1 

— 

25 

Ireland 




10 

— 

25 

2 

— 

00 

Italy 




9 

— 

00 

1 

— 

62 

Iran 




5 

— 

25 

1 

— 

00 

Iraq 




6 

— 

50 

1 


00 

Japan 




8 

— 

75 

1 

— 

50 

Malaya 




7 

— 

00 

1 

— 

00 

Mauritius 




13 

— 

00 

2 

— 

75 

New Zealand 




13 

— 

50 

2 

— 

90 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 



12 

— 

50 

2 

— 

50 

Sudan 




10 

— 

50 

1 

— 

75 

Sweden 




U 

— 

50 

2 

— 

25 

Switzerland 




9 

— 

50 

1 

— 

75 

Thailatid 




5 

— 

50 

0 

— 

56 

U.S-A, 




15 

— 

50 

3 

— 

50 

Zanzibar 

c. 



10 


50 

2 

— 

25 
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Language 429 

Legislative Assembly Members 430 ff 
Legislative Council Members 433 
Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Pvliament Members 
^Lok Sabha 52-3 
Rajya Sabha 49-50 
Population 555 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
555 

Growth of population 15 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tri- 
bes 159 

Public Service Commission Members 429 
Scats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 278 
Tibbiya College 586 
Bihar University 106 
Bill Market Scheme 246 
Bills in Parliament 61 

Birbal Sahni Institute of Palaeobotany 128 
Birla Industrial and Technological Museum 
124 

Birth rate 16-7 

Biscuit industry, progress of 343 i 

Block Development Officer 2l3 

Board of Research in Nuclear Science 127 


Board of Scientific and Industrial Research 

122 

Board of Scienti6c Terminology 1 1 1 
Board of Technical Education 110 
Bokaro Extension Power Scheme 308 
Bokaro Power Scheme 306, 308 
Bokaro Thermal Power Station 310 
Bombay 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 356 

Area, district and taluk- wise 556 ff 
j Area under prohibition 145 

Average annual earnings of factory 
workers 41 1 

Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 442-43 
Capital 433 

Central grants-in-aid 219 
Council of Ministers 435 
Distribution of displaced persons 152 
Employment in factories 407 
Governor 435 

Help from Prime Minister's National 
Relief Fund 137 
High Court Judges 435 
Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeei Natak Akado- 
mi 580-81 

Irrigation wjrks, principal 314 
Languages 435 

Legislative Assembly Members 435 ff 
Legislative Council •Members 441-42 
Lit(*racy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 33-54 
Rajya Sabha 50 
Population 556 
Density of 2 1 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
556 ff 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
159 

Public Service Commission Members 
435 

Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tril)cs in Parlianicnl and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 278 
Bombay Plan 198 

D.imbay Industrial Relations Act 413 
Bombay Lotteries and Prize Competiiioo 
Control and Tax Act 84 
Bombay University lOo 
Boochaihankettu Irrigation Project 316 
Bose Institute 127-28 
Brass Production 322 
Bridges 

Railway 374 
Other 384 
Broadcasting 

Central Programme Advisory Committee 
171 

External Services 172 

Folk Music 117 

Growth of Listening 1 72 

Import and Production of Radio Sets 173 
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Light Music 117 
Literary Broadcasts 119 
National Programme of Music 117 
National Symposium of Poets 119 
Ncwfsrecl Programme 172 
Plan Publicity 170 

Programme Advisory Committees 171 
Programme Composition 168-69 
Programme Exchange 171 
Programme Journals 171 
Programme Production Staff 170 
Rac lio Drama 1 1 6 
Radio Sangeet Sammelan 116 
Special Audience Pro^ammes 169-70 
Traascripiion Service 1/1 
Vadya Vrinda 1 17 
Viv'idh Bharati 169 
Buckingham Canal 386-87 
Buddhidan 285 
Budget 220 

Estimates (1958-59) 221 
Overall position of the Centre 228 
Capital, of Govt, of India 230 
Budgetary Position of the Centre and States 
236 

Burhar and Satna Extensions, Power S cheme 
308 

Business Advisory Committee 62 

Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 308 

Calcutta Milk Project 270 

Calcutta University 106 

Campus Work Projects Scheme 113 

Canada Dam 313 

Cancer 134 

Capital Budget of the Govt, of India 230 
Capital Expenditure of the Centre 225 
Capital Formation 192 
Capital Goods Industries 337 
Capital Receipts of the Centre and States 
234 

Capital Gains, Tax on 231 
Cashew and Pepper Council 356 
Catde 268 ff 

Cement Industry 321, 322, 326, 337, 338 
Census 14 ff 

Census of Land Holdings and Cultivation 
281, 284 

Census of Manufacturing Industries 317, 
323, 324. 325 

Centenary of India's First Struggle for Free- 
dom 184, 185 

Central Administrative Pool 79 
Central Advisory Board for Music 171 
Central Advisory Board for Scheduled Castes 
163 

Central Advisory Board for Scheduled Tribes 
163 

Central Audio-Visual Education Institute 

111 

Central Board of Film Censors 178, 183 
Central Board of Irrigation and Power 127, 
300 

Central Building Research Institute 124 
Central Committee for Co-operative Train- 
ing 289 

Central Co-operative Banks 295, 296 
Central Co-operative Societies 29S-96 
Central Council of Health 133 
Central Drug Research Institute 123 
CoitTal Dvngf laboratory 129, 140 


Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute 
123, 125 

Central Electronics Engineering Research 
Institute 124 

Central Emergency Relief Organisation 156 
Central Etnergency Relief Training Institute 
156 

Central Establishment Board 79 
Central Excise and Salt Act 237, 238 
Central Film Library 1 1 1 
Central Flood Control Board 301 
Central Food Technological Research Ins- 
titute 123 

Central Fuel Research Institute 123 
Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institu- 
te 123 

Central Health Council 140 
Central Health Service 138 
Central Inland Fisheries Research Station 
130 

Central Institute of Research in Indigenous 
Systems of Medicine 139 
Central Land Mortagage Banks 296-97 
Central Leather Research Institute 124-25 
Central Leprosy Teaching and Research 
Institute 134 

Central Marine Fisheries Research Station 
130 

Central Mechanical Engineering Research 
Institute 122 

Central Mining Research Institute 124 
Central Police Training College 79 
Central Potato Research Institute 130 
Central Public Health Engineering Orga- 
nisation 137 

Central Rice Institute 130 
Central Road Research Institute 123, 125 
Central Salt Research Institute 124, 126 
Central Secretariat Services 79 
Central Social Welfare Board 148, 149 ff 
Central Soil Conservation Board 268 
Central Slandard.s Office (Railways) 127 
Central Tractor Organisation 263 
Central Training Institute for Craftsmen 410 
Central Warehousing Corporation 265^ 289 
Central Water and Power Commission 301, 
304 

Central Water, Power and Irrigation Re- 
search Centre 127 

Chambal Irrigation Project 312, 316 
Charnbal Power Generation Scheme 307 
Chandrakeshar Irrigation Pi'ojcct 316 
Charbalia Camp 153 
Chemicals, Imports 361, 365 
Chemicals Industry 321, 322, 324, 336, 341 
Chief Inspector of Mines 409, 419 
Chief Ljabour Commissioner 415, 419 
Chief Minister 39, 72, 213 
Chief of the Air Staff W 
Chief of the Army Staff 90 
Chief of the Naval Staff 90 
Children’s Film Society 181 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory 331, 332, 
335, 373, 374 , 

Chittaranjan National Cancer Research 
Centre 134 

'Chola Power Scheme 306 
Christians, Population of 23 
Christian Medical College 142 
Chromite Resources 13 
Cigarette production 322 
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Cinemato^aph Dill 181 

Cities, with population over a lakh 27 

Citizenship 34 

Citizenship Act 34 

Civil Aviation 392 fT 

Climate 2 

Coaches, Railway 339, 373, 374 
Coal 

Industry 327 

Employment in Mines 407 
Export 362, 364 
Inland Trade 367 
Production 322, 327 
Resources 9 

Coal Mines Bonus Scheme 413 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 138, 417 
Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme 416 
Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus 
Scheme Act 413 
Coastline of India I 
Co-existence 500 
CofTec Industry 344-45 
Coir Board 346 

College of Military Engineering 93 
Collector 73 
Colombo Plan 508 
Colombo Plan Scholarships 576 
Colombo Powers Conference 508 
Commissions Abroad 547 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 163 
Committee on Privileges 62 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers' Con- 
ference 508 

Commonwealth of Nations 507 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion 509 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers' Conference 
507-08 

Communications 399 fT 
Cnminunicarions, Overseas 405 
Coinmiinity Development 
Achievements 213-15 
Allocation of Expenditure 212 
Beginnings of 211 
Blocks in 2 1 1 

External Assistance for 212-13 
Finance 212-13 
Industrial Estates under 214 
Organisation of 213 
RuraLFiousing 2 14 
Training of Personnel for 215-16 
Tribal Areas, Blocks in 213 
Companies 246 ff 
Foreign 248 

State- wise distribution of 248 
Comptroller and Auditor General 38 
Conciliation Machinery 415 
Concurrent List 40 
Consulates Abroad 549 
Consolidated Fund 218 
Constituent Assembly 33 
Constitution, Amendment of 46 
Consulates Generals, Abroad 548 
Consultative Panels for Educational Broad- 
casts 171 

Consumer Expenditure Patterns 195 
Consumer Goods Industries 337 
Consumer Prices 197 
Contingency Fund of India 218 
Comributory Health Service Scheme 138 


Control of Diseases 131 ff 
Co-operative Banks 
Banking Unions 295 
Central 295 
State 297 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act 288 
Co-operative Farming 284-85 
Co-operative Marketing 264 
Co-operative Societies 
Primary 292-95 
Central 295-97 
Apex 297-98 
Others 298-99 ^ 

Copper Resources 
Corporate Finance" 246 fT 
Corportions, Municipal 74 
Corporation Tax 238, 239 
Corps of Military Police Centre and School 
93 

Cottage Industries 345 ff 
Cotton 

Area of Crop 257 
Export 362 
Import 361, 365 
Inland Trade 367 
Production 259-60 
Season 258 

Cotton Textile Industry 
Capacity of 337 

Development under First Plan 321 
Export 362, 364 
Import 361 
History 324 

Production 322, 325, 337 
Progress of 338, 342 
Total Outlay in Second Plan 336 
Cotton Textile Promotion Council 356 
Council of Ministers 
Union 37, 67-8 

Stati-s 39, 72, (also see under individual 
Staici) 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

121 ff, Ul 

Council of States, (See Rajya Sabha) 
Craftsman Training 410 
Credit Societies 
Agricultural 292 
Non-agricullural 294 
Crispin’s Home 148 
Crops 

Gross Value of 190 
Principal 257, 259 
Seasons 2 58 

Cultural Agreements 120 

Cultural Delegations 119-20 

Currency 243-44 

Cyprus 499 

Dairy Schemes 270 

Damodar Valley Corporation 301 

Damodar Valley Project 307, 310-11, 316 

Dance 115 

Awards for 584 
Dandakaranya Scheme 153 
Dave Committee 139 
DDT Factory 141, 330. 334, 341 
Death Rate 16-17, 131 
Debt Position of Govt, of India 241 
Debt Position of States 242 
Decimal Coinage 244 
Defence 90 ff 
Army 90 
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Air Force 91 
Expenditure 95 
Navy 91 
Production 94 
Training Institutions 92 fit 
Defence Production Board 94 
Defence Science Organisation 94-5 
Defence Service Sta& College 92 
Delhi 

Area 574 

Area under prohibition 145 i 

Average annual earnings of factory worker! 
411 

Avurvedic Colleges 58C ; 

Bhoodan 286 
Budget 409 
Capital 489 

Chief Commissioner 489 i 

Distribution of displaced persons 152 
Employment in factories 407 
Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeet Natak Akademi ' 
583 I 

Languages 489 
Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament 

Members ofLok Sabha 59 
Members of Rajya Sabha 51 
Population 574 
Density of 21 
Growth of 13 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
159 

Scats for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in Parliamenl 161 
Tenancy Reform 281 
Tibbiya College 583 
Delhi Milk Supply Scheme 270, 508 
Delhi University 99, 106 
Delhi Zoological Park 267 
Delivery of Books and Newspapers (Public 
libraries) Act 177 
Demographic Background 14 ff 
Density of Population 21 
Dentists 137 

Department of Atomic Energy 126 
Department of Planning and Development 
198 

Development Commissioner 213 
Dialects 23 ff 

Directive Principles of State Poli^ 35 
Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publi- 
city 185 

Directorate of Export Promotion 356 
Directorate of Plant Protection and Plant 
Quarantine 130 
Disarmament 499-50 
Disarmament Commission 499-50 
Dispensaries 137 

Displaced Persons from East Pakistan 153- 
54 

Displaced Persons from West Pakistan 
154-55 

District Administration 73 
District Boards 75 
District Development Officer 73 
District Magistrate 73 
District Officials 73 

District Planning and Development Com- 
mittee 73, 213 


Drama 115-16 
Awards for 584 
Drugs 

Control 140 
Import of 361 
Industry 341 
Manufacture of 141 
Drugs Act 140 

Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable 
Advertisements) Act 140 
Drugs Consultative Committee 140 
Drugs Rules 140 

Drugs Technical Advisory Board 140 
Durgapur Barrage 310-11 
Durgapur Steel Plant 332-34 
Durgapur Thermal Station 308, 310 
Dyestuffs Industry 337, 341 
Earthquake relief 1 56 
Eastern Kosi Canal 311 
Eastern Shipping Corporation 388 
Economic and Social Council of U.N. 501 
Economic Commission for Asia and Far 
East 501-02 

Economic structure 187 ff 
Economy, pattern of rural 193 
Education 99 ff 

Achievements through community deve- 
lopment 215 
Basic 1 03 
Elementary 103 
Expenditure on 102 
Institutions, types of 100 
Literacy figures, state- wise 99 
Of the Handicapped 111 
Pupils, number of 101 
Physical 113 
Rural Higher 110 
University 104 IT 
Targets under Plans 102 
Technical 108 ff 

Education for World understanding 504 
Education of the Handicapped 111 
Educational broadcasts 170 
Egypt 498-99 
Elections 43 
Election Commission 43 
Electrical and Mechanical Enginceiieg 
School, Army 93 
Electric consumption 303 
Electric Engineering industries 321, 340 
Electricity generated 322, 306-08 
Electric supply 

Index number of 302 
Progress of 303 
Electricity (Supply) Act 304 
Embassies 

Indian, in foreign countries 543 ff 
Foreign, in India 550 ff 
Emergency Provisions in Gonstitutioa 44-5 
Emergency Relief Organisation 156 
Emigration of Indians 28 ff 
Employment 

In coal mines 407 
In cotton mills 408 
In factories 407 
In plantations 407 
In ports 407 
In railways 368, 407 
Employment exchanges 409-10 
Employees* Provident Fund 416 
Employees* State Insurance Gk)ix>oraiuitt 
252 
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Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 138, 
416 

Enipnecring Export Promotion Council 
356 

Engineering Industries 321, 323-24, 336, 
338 ff 

Engineering Personnel Committee 109 
Engineering shops for spare parts 335 
Enrolment In educational institutions lOO 
Estate Duty Act, 22 1 
Estate Duty, rates of 594 
Estimates Committee 63, 66 
Events, Important, of the year (1957) 522 ff 
Excess Dividend Super Tax 221, 238 
Excise duties, Central 237-38 
Ex-criminal Tribes 158, 163-67 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assis- 
tance (ILO) 503 
Expenditure 

Capital, of Centre 225 
Capital, of Centre and States 235 
Revenue, of Centre 224 
Revenue, of Centre and States 233 
Expenditure Tax 237, 595 
Exports 353, 354 

Index numbers of 363 
Of principal commodities 362 
Promotion 355-56 
To principal countries 359 
Export Promotion Committee 356 
Export Promotion Councils 355-56 
Export Risks Insurance Corporation 356 
External Relations Division 119 
External Services, AIR 172 
Ex-servicemen, Welfare of 98 
Factory Workers 

Average annual earnings 410-11 
Daily employment figures, statewise 407 
Productivity of 408-9 
Real earnings of 409 
Family Planning 143-44 
Family Planning Board 144 
Famine Relief 156 
Fares and Freights 381-82 
Features Films 179-80 
FendaTl Home 148 
Ferro-manganese Industry 337-330 
Fertiliser Industry 

Capacity and Production 337 
Projects, 327, 330, 334 
Progress of 341 
Fertilisers, utilisation of 263 
Filaria 132 

Films * 

Awards for 182, 584, 586-07 
Censorship of 183 
Childrens' 181 
Certified 178-79, 184 
Documentaries and Newsreels 182-83 
Features Films, output of 179 
Expmrt of 180-81 
Impmrt of Equipment 180 
National Board for 181 
Prizes won abroad by Indian 181-82 
Thematic classification of 180 
Film Enquiry Committee 181 
Film Festivals 181 
Film Finance Corporation 181 
Film Institute 181 
Film Production Bureau 181 
Finance 41-2, 218 ff 


Allocation of revenue 218-19 
Budget 220 ff , 

Central Grants to States 219 
Corporate 246 ff 
Public 218 ff 
States’ share of taxes 219 
Taxation 213 ff 
Finance Commission 42, 219 
Financial Provisions of the Constitution 
41-2 

Fire-Clay resources 13 
Firewood 266 

Firsi Five Year Plan 199-201 
Financial resources 200 
Industry und^-r 321 
Outlay of 199 

Targets and achievements of 200-01 
Fisheries 

Development 271 
Research in 130 
Flag Day Fund 98 
Flash Telegrams 403 
Flood Control 301-02 
Flood Control Boards 301 
Flood Relief 156 
Flying Clubs 394 
Folk Dance Festival 115 
Folk Music 117 

Food Adulteration, prevention of 136 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 502 
Food Crains 
Import of 261 
Distribution of 261 
Foodgrains Enquiry Committee 261-62 
Foodgrains Stabilization Organisation 262 
Ford Foundation 213 
Foreign Capital 319-20 
Foreign Diplomats in India 550-52 
Foreign Exchange 210, 353 
Foreign Governments* Scholarships 576 
Foreign Institutions’ Scholarships 577 
Foreign Trade Board 356 
Foreign Tourists 392 
Forests 

Area under 265 
Development Schemes 267 
Production 265-66 
Forest Research Centre 267 
Franchise 34 
Freedom of the Press 176 
Freight Structure, Railways 381-82 
Fundamental Rights 34-5 
Ganderbal Power House 308 
Gandhian Literature 118-19 
Gandhian Plan 198 
Gandhi Memorial Trust 134 
Gandhi Sagar Dam 312 
Gandhi Sagar Power Station 312 
Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transport Board 
386-87 

Ganguwal Power House 310 
Gann Sabhas 75 
Gauhati Univerity 106 
Gaushala Development Schemes 270 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
505 

General Education in Universities 105, 108 
General Information 539 ff 
Awards and Distinctions 540-42 
Foreign Diplomats in India 550-52 
Indians Representatives Alnroad 543 ff 
Warrant of Precedence 539-40 
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General Tnsuran^. 2^jr 
General Insurance Council 250 
Geological structure 2 
Gift Ta^ 221 

Girna Irrigation Project 316 
Glass Industry 33 7f 342 
Gold resources 13 
Goods earnings 370, 377-79 
Good Shepherd Home, 148 
Goods traffic 377-79 
Gosadan Scheme 270 . 

Government General Hospital, Madras 142 
Government Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, Madras 142 
Governor 38, 71-2 
Gorakhpur University 106 
Graham Mission 499 
Gramdan 285, 287 
Gram Sahayaks 216 
Gram Sevaks 215 
Gram Scsikas 150, 215 
Grand Trunk Road 383 
Grow More Food Campaign 262 
Growth of listening: 172-73 
Gurgaon Canal 316 
Gujarati 

Institutions recognised. by Sahitya Akadcmi 
578 

Number of people speaking in India 24 
Number of people speaking abroad 29 
Gujarat University 106 
Gurukul, Hardwar 104 
Gypsum resources 14 
HafFkine Institute 129, 141 
Hakims 137 
Hall Sicca 243 
Handicrafts 346-47 
Handicrafts Board 346 
Handlpom Industry 324, 347 
Hanumanhagar Barrage 3 1 1 
Harduaganj Steam Station Extensiona 3QB 
Hardware imported 361 
Harjjans 

Ashrams for 160 
Welfare Departments 163 
Welfare Schemes' 163 ff 
Harijan Sevak Sangh 160 
Health 

Achievement through Community Deve- 
lopment,, programme 214 
Control of diseases 131 ff 
Drug manufacture 140 
Education 142-43 
Family planning 143-44 
Food adulteration 136 
Hospitals 132. 137 
Indigen'nw' systems 139-40 
Medical relief and service 1 37-38 . 

Nutrition 134-36 

Water supply and sanitation 136*37 
Heavv Electrical Plant 334 
Hides arid Skins Export 362, 364 . 

High Courts 40, 67-8 . . 

High Commissions ' 

Foreign in India 552 
Iprlian, abroad 546 ^ ; 

Higher Education 104-08 ^ 

Himachal * Pra4esh 
Area573'; 

Area district and taluk*wue 575 
Bbt^an Klpyement 288^ 


, Budget 490-91 
Capital 490 

.Distribii tion of displaced persons 152 
Help from Prime Minister's National 
Relief Fund 157 

Insntutioiis for higher education 105 
Languages 490 
Lt. Governor 490 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 60 
P ajya Sabha 51 
Population 575 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
575 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Tribes 159 
Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament 161 
Tenancy Reform 281 
Territorial Council 490 
Hindi 

Development of 111-12 
Institutions recognised by Sahitya Akade- 
mi 578 

Number of people speaking in India 24 

Number of people speaking abroad 29 

Official language 43-4 

Telegrams 402-03 

Teleprinter 403 

Typewriter 111 

Hind Kusht Ni varan San^h 134 
Hind Ma/door Sabha 416 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. 94, 331, 374 
Hindustan Antibiotics lad. 141, 33 1, 335 
Hindustan Cables Factory 330, 335 
Hindustan Machine Tools Factory 330, 332, 
334 

Hindustan Sainachar 175 

Hindustan Shipyard 94, 330, 334, 388 

Hiiidu-stan Steel Ltd. 332 

Hirakud Project 302, 307, 310. 316 

Homoeopath V 139-40 

Hospitals 132, 137 

Hotel Standards and Rate Structure Com- 
mittee 391 • 

House of the People (Sec Lok Sabha) 

Housing Village Scheme 214 
Human Lile Telegrains 403 
Hungary 498 

Hurricane Lanterns Industry 340 
Hydraulic Research Slauon« 127 
Hyderabad Coinage and Paper Currency 
Act 243 

Hyderabad State Currercy 243 
Hydrogiaphic Office Ml 
Ilmenitc resources 13 
Immoral traffic in Womcti and Girls 147-48 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 141 
Important Events of the Year (1957) 522 ff 
Imports 352 ff 
During 1956-57 353-54 

During Second Plan 365 
Foodgrains 261 
From principal countries 360 
Index numbers of 363 
or principal commodities . 361 
'Income 

National 187-89 
Per cemita 187*88 
Income Tax 238-39 
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Rates of 592-93 

India and International Oreanisations 
498 ff 

India's election to U.N. bodies 501 
Indians abroad 28 ff 
Indian Administratii^e Service 78-9 
Indian Administrative Service School 79 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute 129 
Indian Airlines Corporation 393 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science 128 

Indian Cancer Research Centre 129, 134 
Indian Central Cotton Committee 130 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
129, 268 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 120 
Indian Council of Medical Research 128, 
133, 135, 141 

Indian Dairy Research Institute 129 
Indian Delegation to U.N.O. (1957) 498 
Indian Electricity Act 304 
Indian Federation of Labour 198 
Indian Information 184 

Indian Institute for Biochemistry and 
Experimental Medicine 124 
Indian Institute of Science 127, 128 
Indian Institute of Technology 109 
Indian Labour Conference 414-15 
Indian Li lener 171 

Indian Meteorological Department 2 
Indian National Congress 198 
Indian National Documentation Centre 122 
Indian National Trade Union Congress 416 
Indian Police Service 78 
Indian Rare Earths Ltd. 127 
Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. 335, 405 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute 129 
Indians in South Africa 500 
IndigcnoiLs systems of medicine 139-40 
Indo-American Assistance Programme 262 
I ndo- American Technical Co-operation 
Fund 212 

Indo- Asian Culture 120 
Indo tranica 120 

Industries (Development and Regulation) 
J^ct 318 
Industry 

Categories of 337 

Development under first Plan 320-21 
Discipline in 414 
Finahce for 319-20 

Installed capacity and Production 337 ff 
Policy on 317-18 
Regulation of 318 
Industries 
Principal 191 
Schedule A 317 
Schedule B 318 
Industrial Committees 414 
Industrial Disputes 413 
Industrial Disputes Act 414 
Industrial Employment Standing Orders 
414 

Industrial Estates in CD Blocks 214 
Industrial Finance 319 
Industrial Finance Corporation 319» 345 
Industrial Housing 418 
Industrial Manfigement Pool 79-80 
Industrial Policy 317-18 
Industrial Policy Resolution 320 
Industrie Production 32 1 fif 


Industrial Relations 413 ff 
Industrial Tribunals 415 
Infant Mortality 16-7, 13 1 
Infantry School 93 
Influenza 134 
Information Centres 176 
Inland Waterways 386-87 
Institute of Anatomy, Madras 142 
Institute of Armament Studies 95 
Institutions, educational 

According to Management 101 
Number of pupils in 101 
Number of 100 
Types of 100 

Institute of Nuclear Physics 126 
Institute of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
Madras 142 

Institute of Public Administration 70 
Institute of Venereology, Madras 142 
Insurance 248 ff 

Insurance Association of India 250 
Insurance Companies 253-55 
Integral Coach Factory 331, 335, 373 
Intensive Development Blocks 211 
International Atomic Energy Agency 500 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 505-06 

International Civil Aviation Organisation 
507 

International Development Centre on 
Watershed Management for Asia and the 
Far East 502 

International Geophysical Year 122 
International Labour Organisation 503 
International Law Commission 501 
International Monetary Fund 
242, 506-07 

International News Service of United States 
176 

International Red Cross Conference 510 
International Rice Commission 507 
International Tcle-Gommunication Union 
507 

International Tuberculosis Campaign 132 
Internationa] Tuberculosis Conference 507 
Inter- Parliamentary Union 509-10 
Inter-University Board 104 
Iron and Steel 

Estimated level of imports 365 
Industry 321-23. 332, 334, 338 
Inland trade 367 
Iron Ore 
Exports 362 
Production 322, 328 
Resources 13 
Irrigation 300 ff 

Development programme 313 
I Minor irrigation projects 262 
Principal works 314-16 
Israel 498-99 
Jabalpur University 103 
Jadavpur University 106 
Jaldhaka Hydel Scheme 308 
Jamia Millia, Delhi 104 
Jammu and Kashmir 

Abolition of intermediaries 2iS^77 
Area 560 

Area, district and taluk-wise 560*61 
Budget 446 
Capital 444 

Central granta-in-aid 219 
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Council of Minutert +44 
Help from Prime ' Minister’s National 
Relief Fund 157 
High Court Judges 444 
Institutions for higher education 105 
Irrigation works 314 
Langua^ 444 

Legislative Assembly Members 445 
Legislative Council Members 445-46 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 59 
Rajya Sabha 51 
Population 560 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wue 
560-61 

Public Service Commission Members 444 
Sadar-i-Riyasat 444 

Scats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 279 

i ammu and Kashmir University 106 
ana-gana*mana 31 
Janata Trains 375 

Japanese method of paddy cultivation 263 
Jarring Mission 499 
"awahar (Banihal) Tunnel 384 
errycan Factory 94 
Lvandan 285 

[odhpur .Power Scheme 308 
fog Power Scheme 306 
[oint Stock Companies 246-48 
Journalism Courses 178 
Judiciary 

High Courts 40, 87 ff 
Law Commission 86 
Subordinate Courts 88-9 
Supreme Court 38, 82-6 
Jute 

Export 362 
Industry 325, 343 
Inland trade 367 
Tc> tiles 338 

Juvenile Delinquents 148 
Kabini Irrigation Project 316 
Kakrapara Project 3l3, 316 
Kalidasa 117 

Kangsabati Irrigation Project 316 
Kannada 

Number of people speaking in India 24 
Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akadcmi 578 

Kanpur Power Station Extension 308 

Kamatak University 106 

Kashmir (Sec Jammu and Kashmir) 

Kashmir in U.N.O. 499 

Kashmiri 

Institutions recognised by Sahitya 
Akademi 578 

Number of people speaking 24 
Kasturba Niketan 113 
Katni Power Station 307 
Kerala 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 561 

Area, district and taluk-wise 561-62 
Area under prohibition 145 
Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 


Budget 449-50 
Capital 447 

Central grantif-in-Aid 219 
Council of Ministers 447 
Governor 447 

High Court Judges 448 
Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeel Natak Akademk 
581 

Irrigation Works 315 
Language 447 

Legislative Assembly Members 448 ff 
Literacy 99 
Medical colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 54-55 
Rajya Sabha 50 
Population 561 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
561-62 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes 159 

Public Service Commission Members 448 
Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 279 
Kerala University 106 
Kcri (Upper) Project 316 
Key Village Centres 214 
Key Village Extension Centres 270 
Kharif 258 

Khadakvasla Irrigation Project 316 

Khadi Industry 347-48 

Khaparkheda Power Scheme 306 

Khushalbagh Mission Orphanage 14B 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine 129 

Kolar Irrigation Project 316 

Konar Dam 311 

Konar Hydcl Station 308 

Korba Thermal Station 307 

Korean Truce Agreement 95 , 

Kosi Project 311, 316 

Kotla Power House 310 

Koyna Power Generation Scheme 907 

Kundah Power Scheme 307 

Kumkshetra 184 

Kurukshetra University 106 
Kyanitc Resources 13 
Labour 407 ff 
Agricultural 271-72 
Courts 415 
Tribunals 415 
Labour Gommissioners 415 
Labour Ministers' Conference 414 ‘ 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Island# 
Administrator 495 
Area 575 
Budget 495 
Headquarters 495 
Population 575 
Lac exported 362 
Lac Research Institute 130 
Lad^ Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium 129^ 

Lalit Kala Akademi 114-15 
Institutions recognised by 583-8+ 
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Land Development Scheme for Rural 
Rehabilitation 153 
Land Holdings 
Ceiling on 281-83 
Census of 284 
Consolidation of 283 
Fragmentation and sub-division of 284 
Landless Labour 273 
Land Mortgage Banks 
Primary 295 
Central 296-97 
Land Reclamation 263 
Land Revenue Commission 274 
Land Utilisation 256 
Languages 23-4 
Lantern Industry 340 
Laxamanatirtha Irrigation Project 316 
Law Commission 86-7 
Laws Passed by Parliament (1957) 511 
Leather Industry 342 
Legations^ Indian 546 
Legations, Foreign in India 552 
Legislative Assembly (See Vidhan Sabha) 
Legislative Council (See Vidhan Parishad) 
Leprosy 133-34 
Liberal Licensing List 355 
Library of Music 116 
Liddcr Canal 316 

Life Insurance Corporation 248^ 250 ff 
Light Music 117 
Lignite resources 9 
Line Capacity, Railways 371 
Literacy in India 99 
Literary Broadcasts 119 
Literature 117-19 
Livelihood Pattern 24-5 
Livestock 268 ff 
l^an Account of Centre 
Disbursements 227 
Receipts 226 
Local Finance 75-6 

Local Finance Enquiry Committee 75 
Local Government 74 flF 
Locomotives 373, 380 
Locomotive Industry 331, 337, 373 
Lok Sabha 37-8 

Allocation of Seats in. State-wise 49 
List of Members of 51 ff 
Officers of 60 
Procedure of 61-2 
Regulation of Business in 62 
Lok SaHayak Sena 96 
Lucknow University 107 
Machinery, Imports 361, 365 
Machine Tool Committee 324 
Machine Tool Prototype Factory 94 
Machkund Extension Power Scheme 307 
Machkund Power Generation Scheme 306-07 
Machkund Project 313 
Madhya Pradesh 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 562 

Area, district and taluk-wise 562 ff 
Area under prohibition 145 
Average annual earnings of factory workers 
411 

Ayurvedic College 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 455-56 
Capital 4S0 

Central grants-ln-aid 219 
Council of Ministers 450-51 


Distribution of displaced persons 153 
Employment in factories 407 
Governor 450 

Help from Prime Minister's National 
Relief Fund 157 
High Court Judges 451 
Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeet Natak AkademI 
581 

Irrigation Works 315 
Language 450 

Legislative Assembly Members 451 ff 
Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 55 
Rajya Sabha 50 
Population 562 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
562 ff 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes 159 

Public Service Commission Members 451 
Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 279 

Madras 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 564 

Area, district and taluk- wise 564 ff 
Area under prohibition 145 
Average annual earnings of factory workers 
411 

Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan movement 286 
Budget 460 
Capital 456 

Central grants-in-aid 219 
Council of Ministers 456 
Distribution of displaced persons 152 
Employment in factories 407 
Governor 456 

Help from Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Fund 157 

High Court Judges 456 
Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeet Natak AkademI 
581-82 

Irrigation works 315 
Language 456 

Legislative Assembly Members 457 ff 
Legislative Council Memben 459 
Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 55-6 
Rajya Sabha 50 
Population 564 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
564-65 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
159 

Public Service Gommiasion Memben 456 
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Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and j 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenan^ Refonn 279 
Madras Estate Land Act 274 
Madras Medical College 142 
Madras Thermal Station Extension 307 
Madras University 107 
Magnesite resources 13 
Mahal wari System 274 
Mahanadi Canals 386 
Mahila Mandals 213 
Mail Routes 

Mileage of Surface 400 
Mileage of Air 400 
Maithon Dam 310 
Malaria 131-32 

Malaria Institute of India 131 
Malayalam 

Award for books in 584 
Number of people speaking in India 24 
Number of people speaking abroad 29 
Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akademi 578 
Malguzars 274 

Manganese Ore exported 362 
Manganese resources 13 
Manipur 
Area 575 

Area, sub-division- wise 575 
Budg«;t 492 
Capital 491 

Chief Commissioner 491 
Population 575 
Territorial Council 491 
Manipur College of Dance 115 
Manpower Division 193 
Manures 263 
Marathi 

Number of people speaking in India 24 
Number of people speaking abroad 29 
Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akademi 579 
March of India 184 
Marine Engineering College 389 
Marine Survey of India 91 
Massanjorc Dam 313 
M.a»atila Hydel Scheme 308 
Maternity benefits 417 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres 214 
Maternity pattern 17-8 
Mayors 74 

Mayurakshi Project 313, 316 
Medical Colleges 142, 585 
Medical Depots and Factories 141-42 
Medical Education 139, 142 
Medical Practitioners 137 
Medical Relief and Service 137-38 
Medical Research 128-29, 144 
Medical Stores Organisation 141 
Medical Training 142 
Message Rate System 405 
Metallurgical Industries 321, 336, 338 
Mica 

Export of 362 
Production 329 
Resources 13 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 138, 417 
Midwives 137 
Military College 92 
Miiiury School of Music 93 


Minerals 

Production 327-29 
Resources 9,i3-4 
Minimum Wages 273 
Minimum Wages Act 413 
Ministers 

Central Council of 67 
State Councils of (See Under Chapter 
XXIX) 

Missions, Special abroad 547 
Mission to Lepers 134 
Mobile Epidemiological Unit 134 
Mohora Power House 308 
Monazite 14 
Money Bills 61, 65 
Money Orders, rates of 597 
Money Supply 242-44 
Monsoon 9 

Morvi-Wankaner Power Scheme 308 
Municipal Boards and Committees 74-5 
Municipal Corporations 74 
Music 116-17 
Mysore 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 565 

Area, district and taluk-wise 565 ff 
Area under prohibition 145 
Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 464 
Capital 461 

Central grante-in-aid 219 

Council of Ministers 4G1 

Distribution of displaced persons 152 

Governor 461 

High Court Judges 461 

Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeet Natak Akademi 
582 

Irrigation works 315 
Language 461 

Legislative Assembly Members 461 ff 
Legislative Council Members 463-64 
Literacy 99 

Medical Colleges 585 , 

Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 56 
Rajya Sabha 50 
Population 565 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wUe 
565 ff 

Growth of 1 5 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
159 . 

Public Service Commission Members 461 
Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 279-80 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works 332 
Mysore Tenancy and Agricultural Land 
Laws Committee 282 
Mysore University 107 
J^obhovani 171 . 

Naga Hills Tuensang Area 496 
Nagarjunasagar Project 312, 316 
Nagpur Plan for 'Roads 382 
Nagpur Univenity 107 
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Nahan Foundry 332 
Nangal Dam 309-10 

Nangal Fertiliacr-cum-Heavy Water Factory 
334 

Nangal Hydel Channel 310 
Nangal Power Scheme 306 
National Advisory Council for the Education 
of HandicapF>ed 1 1 1 

National Agricultural Credit (Long-term 
Op>eration) Fund 289 
National Agricultural Credit (Stabilisation) 
Fund 289 

National Anthem 30 
Jiational BibHographjf of Indian Liieratura 
117 

National Book Trust 119 
National Botanical Gardens 124> 126 
National Cadet Corps 97 
National Centre for Fundamental Education 
110 

National Chemical Laboratory 123 
National College of Physical ^ucation 113 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism 147 

National Co-operative Development and 
Warehousing Board 264, 289 
National Council for Higher Education 
in Rural Areas 110 

National Council for Training in Vocational 
Trade 410 

National Culture Trust 114 
National Defence Academy 92 
National Development Council 238, 275, 
285 

National Discipline Scheme 113 
National Drama Festival 115 
National Emblem 30 
National Employment Service 409-10 
National Extension Service 211 
National Filaria Control Programme 132 
National Film Board 181 
National Flag 30 

National Forest Policy Resolution 265 
National Gallery of Art 115 
Nacional Harbour Board 391 
National Highways 382-63 
National Income 187 ff 
National Income Committee 193 
National Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion 3.19, 325, 333 

National Instruments Factory 247, 331, 335 
National Laboratories 122-24 
National Library 177 
National Malaria Control Programme 131 
National Metallurgical Laboratory 123 
National Newsprint and Papier Mills Ltd. 175 
National Physical Laboratory 123 
National Plan of Physical Education and 
Recreation 113 

National Plan Savings Certificates 401 
National Planning Committee 198, 367 
Nation 2 d Programme of Music 117 
National Programme of Plays 1 16 
National Railway Users’ Consultative 
Council 382 

National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel 121 

National Sample Survey 187, 192, 193, 194, 
195 

National Savings Certificate, draominations 
596 

National School of Drama 116 


National Small-scale Industries CorDoration 
346 

National Song 32 

National Symposium of Poets 119 
National Theatre 116 
National water Supply and Sanitation 
Scheme 136-37 

Narmada Irrigation Project 316 

Nautical and Engineering College 389 

Naval Air Station Garuda 93 

Naval Dock Yard, Bombay 94 

Naval Training Centres 93 

Navigation, Inland 301-02 

Navy 91 

Naya paisa 244 

Neriamangalam Power Scheme 307 
New Delhi Tuberculosis Centre 133 
New Kcttalai Irrigation Project 316 
New Metregauge Coach Factory 335 
News Agencies 1 75 
Newspapers, distribution of 

According to State and periodicity 174 
According to languages 175 
Newspaper (Price and Page) Act 177 
Newsprint 175, 361 
News Services of AIR 171-72 
Ncyveli Fertiliser Factory 333 
Nicobar Islands 575 
Night Air Mail Service 400-01 
Non-Agricultural Credit Societies 294 
Non-Agricultiiral Non-credit Societies 294 
Non-Credit Societies 
Agricultural 293 
Central 296-97 
Non-Agricultural 294 
State 298 

North-East Frontier Agency 496, 575 
Non-ferrous metals resources 13jl4 
Nuclear Research 126 
Nurses 137 
Nutrition 134-36 

Nutrition Advisory Committee 135 

Nuciition Research Laboratories 135, 136 

Nyaya Panchayats 75 

Official Language 43-4 

Official Language Commission 43-4 

Oil 

Estimated level of imports 365 
Production 326 
Refining 326-27 
Resources 9 
Oilseeds 260 

Ordnance Factories Reorganisation Com- 
mittee 94 

Ordnance School 93 

Organisation and Methods Division 70 

Orissa 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 567 

Area, district and taluk- wise 567 
Area under prohibition 145 
Average annual earnings of factory 
workers 411 

Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 467-68 
Capital 465 

Central grants-in-aid 219 
Council of Ministers 465 
Distribution of displaced persons 152 
Employment in factories 407 
Governor 465 
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Help from Prime Minister'i National 
Relief Fund 157 
Hij?h Court Judges 465 
Institutions 

For Kighcf education 105 
Recognised by Sangeet Natak Akademi 
382 

Irrigation works 315 
Language 465 

Legislative Assembly Members 466 ff 
Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 56-7 
Rajya Sabha 50 
Population 567 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 567 
Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
159 

Public Service Commission Members 465 
Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 280 
Oriya 

Number of people speaking 24 
Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akademi 579 
Osman ia University 107 
Output, per capita 191 
Overseas Communications 399, 405-06 
Own Your Telephone Scheme 404-05 
Paints Industry 3V2 

Pathri Power Scheme 306 
Pamba Power Scheme 308 
Panchayats 75, 211, 213 

Parichsheel 509 
Panchei Mill Dam 310-311 
Panniar Power Scheme 308 

Paper Industry 321, 322, 326, 336, 337, 

338-42 

Parliament 37 

Allocation of scats in, State-wise 48-9 

Committees of 62 
Control over executive 62, 63 
Functions of 60-1 

Laws and resolutions of (1957) 311 ff 
Officers of 60 
Procedure of 61-2 
Regulation of business in 62 
Parliamentary Proceedings (Protection of 
Publication) Act 178 
Parliamentary Secretaries 68 
Passenger earnings, railways 370 
Passenger traffic, railways 376-77 
Pasteur Institute 129, 134 
Patna University 107 
Pay Commission 70-1 
Payments, Balance of 353 
Payment of Wages Act 413 
People's Plan 198 
Pepper 257, 259. 362 
Permanent Settlement 274 
Persian Wheels 262 
Petroleum Industry 321, 336, 342 
Photo T elegrams 403 
Physical Background 1 ff 
Physical Education 1 1 3 
Physical features 1-2 


Physical Research Laboratory. Ahmedabad / 

127, 128 ‘ 

Pilot Plant 122 

Planned Economy for India 198 
Planning Commission 198 
Planning, Objectives 198-99 
Plantation Enquiry Commission 345 
Plantation Industries 344 ff 
Plantation Labour Welfare Schemes 417. 

418 

Planning Officers in Districts 73 
Plastic Industries 337, 341 
Point Four Programme Scholarships 576 
Pondicherry 
Advisory Council 496 
Area 575 
Budget 497 
Capital 496 
Languages 496 
Population 575 

Representative Assembly 496-97 
Poona Milk Supply Scheme 271 
Poona University 107 
Population 14 ff 
Age, sex and civil condition 19 
Growth of 15 
Language-wise 24 
Livelihood distribution 25 
Of cities 27 
Religion-wise 23 
State- wise 21 
Urban and Rural 23-6 
Porbunder Steam Power Station 308 
Ports 389 ff 
Traffic handled by 390 
Minor 391 

Port Trusts and Ports (Amendment) Act 
389 

Post Box Bags, rates 596 
Post-intensive Blocks 212 
Post Offices 
Number of 400 
Urban Mobile 400-01 
Post Office Insurance Fund 252 
Post-war Reconstruction Committee 198 
Postal Certiheates 401 
Postal Life Insurance 252-53 
Postal Orders, rates 596 
Postal Rates 595 ff 
Postal Savings Bank 401 
Postal Service 
Articles handled 399 
Revenue 399 
Poultry 269 

Poultry Development 271 
Power 302 ff 
Consumption 305 
Development 304 

Generation under two Plans 306-07 
Ownership 304-05 

Principal generation schemes 306-08 
Resources 9, 304 
Prmarika 1 19 

Preamble to Constitution 33 
President 36, 67 

Presidential and Vice-Presidential Election 
Act 84 
Press 174 ff 

Press Information Bureau 176 
Press Laws 176-78 

Press and Registration of Books Act 176-77 
Press Trust of India 175 
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Prevention of Diseases 131 ff 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 136 

Prices 

Consumer 197 

Index number of wholesale 196 
Price Stabilization Board 262 
Primary Co-operative Societies 292 
Primary Health Centres 138, 214 
Primary Land Mortgage Banlu 293 
Prime Minister 37, 67 
Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund 157 
Printing Industry 338 
Printogram Service 404 
Private Sector 208, 319, 320 
Producer Goods Industry 337 
Processed articles exported 362 
Production 

Agricultural 259 
Forest 265-66 

Index number of agricultural 260 
Industrial 321 ff 
Mineral 327-29 
Productivity 319 
Productivity of Labour 408 
Programme Advisory Committee 171 
Programme Composition 168 
Programme Exchange 1 7 1 
Programme Exchange Unit 171 
Programme Journals 171 
Programme Policy 168 
Programme Production Staff 170 
Prohibition 145-47 
Prohibition Enquiry Committee 145 
Project Implementing Committee 150 
Prongalkunthu Power Scheme 307 
Public Account 218 
Public Accounts Committee 63, 66 
Public Debt 239 ff 
Public Services 43, 76 ff 
Public Service Commission 
Union 76 
States 80 

Publications Division 184 

Public Sector 320, 327, 332, 334-35 

Pumping Sets 262 

Pufictuality Ratio, railways 379 

Punjab 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 568 

Area, district and taluk-wise 568 ff 
Area under prohibition 145 
Average annual earnings of factory workers 
411 

Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 471-72 
Capital 468 

Central grants-in-aid 219 

Council of Ministers 468 

Distribution of displaced persons 152 

Employment in factories 407 

Governor 468 

High C^urt Judges 469 

Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recc^nised by Sangect Natak Akademi 

Irrigation works 315 
Languages 468 

Legislative Assembly Members 469-70 
Legislative Council Members 471 


Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 57 
Rajya Sabha 50 
Population 568 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
568-69 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes 159 

Public Service Commission Members 
469 

Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 280 
Punjabi 

Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akademi 579 

People speaking in India 24 
People speaking abroad 29 
Puma Irrigation Project 316 
Puma Power Scheme 307 
Pykara Dam Power House 307 
Rabi 258 
Radio Drama 116 
Radio Newsreel Programmes 172 
Radio Photo 406 
Radio Sangeet Sammelan 116 
Radio Sets 
Import of 173 
Number of 172 
Production of 1 74 
Radio Telegraph 406 
Radio Telephone 405-06 
Rahats 262 
Railways 

Accidents 377 
Administration 382 
Amenities for Users 375 
Bridges 374 
Diesclisaiion 374 
Earnings 376-77 
Electrification 374 
Engine miles per day 380 
Export tralHc 379 
Fares and Freights 381-82 
Finance 370 
Goods traffic 377 
Machinery 374 
Passenger u-afHc 376 
Plant 374 

Punctuality ratio 379 
Ticketless travel 376 
Wagon Usage 380 
Welfare of the staff 375 
Workshops 374 
Zones 369-70 
Railway Board 382 
Railway Coaches 373 
Railway Companies (Emergency Provbions) 
Act 369 

Railway Passengers Fares Act 381 
Railway Rolling Stock 371-73 
Railway Users Consultative Committee 382 
Raima Surma Valley Scheme 153 
Rainfall 10 ff 
Rajasthan 

Abolition of intermediariei 276-77 
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Area 569 

Area^ district and ta1uk«wise 569 ff 
Area under prohibition 145 
Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 475 
Capital 472 

Central grants-in-aid 219 
Council of Ministers 472-73 
Distribution of displaced persons 152 
Governor 472 

Help from Prime Minister's Relief Fund 
157 

High Court Judges 473 
Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeet Natak Akademi 
582 

Irrigation Works 315 
Language 472 

Legislative Assembly Members 473-74 
Literacy 99 

Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 57 
Raiya Sabha 50 
Population 569 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
569 ff 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes 159 

Public Service Commission Members 473 
Scats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 280 
Rajasthan Ceilings Committee 283 
Rajasthan University 107 
Rajkot Power Station Extension 308 
Rajkuniari Sports Coaching Scheme 113 
Rajya Sabha 37 

Allocation of Seats in, State-wise 48 ff 
List of Members of 49 ff 
Officers of 60 
Procedure of 61 
Regulation of business in 62 
Ramganga Hydel Scheme 308 
Ramagundam Power Generation Scheme 307 
Raw Materials Exported 362 
Rayon Industp^ 321, 337 
Regional Railway Users’ Consultative 
Committees 382 

Regional Research Laboratory 124 
Registers of Births and Deaths 131 
Registrar of Newspapers for India 174 
Regulation of Wages 413 
Rehabilitation Finance Administration 155 
Reinsurance Corporation of India 250 
Religions 23 

Remounts Veterinary and Farms Centre and 
School 93 

Representatives Abroad 543 ff 
Rescue Shelters 151 

Reserve and Auxiliary Air Force Act 91 
Reserve Bank of India 246, 288, 289, 290. 
355, 357 

Reserve Bank of India Act 245, 289 
Residue powm 41 


Resolutions of Parliament (1957) 518-19 
Resources 

Mineral 9, 13, 14 
Power 9, 304 
Water 300 
Reuters 176 

Revenue, allocation of 218 
Revenue 

Receipts of the Centre 222, 223 
Expenditure of the Centre 224 
Receipts of the Centre and the States 232 
Expenditure of the Centre and the States 
233 

Rice 

Area 257 
Imports 361 
Inland trade 367 
Production 259-60 
Riband Project 307, 312 
River Valley Projects 309 ff 
Roads 

Achievement under Community Develop- 
ment Programme 215 
National Highways 383 
Organisation 128 
Transport 385 ff 

Road Transport Corporations Act 385 
Rolling Stock 339, 371, 372-73 
Rourkcla Fertiliser Factory 333, 334 
Rourkela Steel Plant 332, 334 
Rubber Industry 

Area under cultivation 344 
Progress of 342 
Production 344 
Rubber Products 322 
Rural Advisory Committee 171 
Rural Broadcasts 169-70 
Rural Credit Survey Committee 264, 290 
Rural Economy, pattern of 193-96 
Rural Electrification 305 
Rural Higher Education 1 10 
Rural Higher Education Committee 110 
Rural Housing 214 
Rural Population 25-6 
Sahirya Akademi 117-19 

Organisations recognised by 578-79 
Sahitya Samaroh 119 
Salandi Irrigation Project 316 
Salt 

Development 335 
Inland trade 367 
Progress 343 
Resources 14 

Salvation Army Home 148 
Sampattidan 285 
Sangeet Natak Akademi 115 
Institutions recognised by 580-83 
Sanitation 136-37 

Achievements through Community Deve* 
lopment Programme 214 
Sanskara Kendras 164 
Sanskrit 

Organisations recognised by Sahi^ 
Akademi 579 
People speaking 24 
Sarong 171 

Sarcta Power Scheme 306 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapith 107 
Sarva Seva Sangh 286 
Saugar University 107 
Scheduled Banks 245 
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'Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

15a ff 

Central Advisory Boards 163 
Economic OMortunities 164-65 
Eiucacional Facilities 163-64 
Population of 139 

Representation in Parliament and State 
Legislatures 161 

Representation in Services 161-62 
Sa6?guards provided for 158 
Scholarships 164 
Welfare Departments 163 
Welfare Schemes 163 ff 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Lists f Modification) Order 158 
Scholarships 

For Indian nationals for studies abroad 
376-77 

For- Indian nationals in India 578 
For foreign nationals for studies in India 
577 

School of Mechanical Transport 93 
School of Physical Training 93 
School of Signals 93 
School of Tropical Medicine 129 
Scientific Achievements 122* 125-26 
Secondary Education 103-04 
Secondary Education Commission 103-04 
Secretaries to Government of Indiaj names 
of 69 

Security of tenure 281 
Second Five-Year Plan 202 ff 
Financial resources 207-08 
Foreign e?(change position 210 
Objectives 202 

Outlay and allocations 202 ff 
Outlay during first two years 209 
Targets 205-06 
Security Paper Mill 335 
Seeds 263, 361 

Seminar on Indian Music 116 
Sengulam Power Scheme 306 
Separation of Judiciary and Executive 89 
Service Corps School 93 
Sevashram Schools 164 
Sewing Machines Industry 340 
Sex ratio 18 ff 
Shahpur Power Scheme 308 
Sharavathy Power Station Extension 308 
Shipbuirdmg Industry 339 
Shipping 387 ff 
Shipping Companies 388-89 
Shipping Development Fund 388 
Shipping Policy Committee 387 
Shipping, training in 389 
Sholapur Power Scheme 308 
Shraddhanand Anath Mahilashram 148 
Shri Ram Institute for Industrial Research 
128 

Sikka Steam Power Station 308 
Sileru Power Scheme 307 
Silk and Rayon Export Promotion Council 
356 

Silk Board 346 

Sillimanite, resources 13 

Silver Jubilee Children’s Clinic 129, 134 

Sindri Fertiliser Factory 327, 334 

Small-scale Industries 345 ff 

S.N.D.T. Women’s University 107 

Soap Industiy 337, 342 

Social and Moral Advisory Committee 451 


Social Edutadon 110 

Social Education Organisers 215-15 

Social pattern 23 ff 

Social Security for labour 416 ff ' 

Soda Industry 337, 341 
Soil Conservation 267-68 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board _98 
South Arcot Lignite Project 333, 334 7 
Southern Grid Extension 307 ”, 

South Gujarat Electric Grid 307 ’3 

Special Farm Forum Programme 170. 
Special Missions Abroad 547 * 

Special U.N. Fund for Economic Deveir^ 
ment 507 

Sponsored Research 122 
Sports 113 

Sri Venkateswara University 107 
Standing Labour Committee 414 
Stanley Medical College, Madras 142 
State Administration 71 
Organisational Pattern 72 
Conduct of Government Business 72 
State Agricultural Produce (Markets) Aft 
264 

State Bank of Hyderabad 243 

State Bank of India 209, 357 

State Bank of Saurashtra 245 

State Civil Service 80 

State Co-operative Banks 297 

Slate Co-operative Institutes 290 

State Development Committee 213 

State Insurance Schemes 248 

State Judicial Service 80 

State List 40 

State Legislature 63 ff 

State Non-credit Societies 298 

State-owned Industrial Undertakings 327 

State Police Service 80 

State Public Service Commissions 60 

States 

Executive 38 
Judiciary 40 
Legislature 39 

State Trading Corporation 221, 365 H 
Statutory Tariff Corporation 319 
Steel Industry 321-22, 337 
Steering Group on Wages 413 
Steel Plants 332, 334 
Subordinate Courts 88 ff 
Subordinate Offices 69 
Sugar 365, 367 

Sugar Industry 321-22, 336-38, 343 
Super tax 238 

Supervising Co-operative Unions 298 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in WomCD 
and Girls Act 148 
Supreme Court 38, 81 ff 
Supreme Court Decisions 83-6 
Swadeshi Movement 324 
Syria 499 
Tamil 

Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akademi 579 

People speaking in India 24 
People speaking abroad 29 
Tanks 262 
Taqafotul-Hind 120 
Tariff Board 319 
Tariff Commission 3 19, 358 
Tass 176 

Tata Engineering & Loconibtivc Worlta Oon 
Ltd. 373 
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Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 126 
Tata; Memorial Hospital 134 ' 

Tata Power System Trombay Thermal 
Station 303 

Tawa Irrigation Project 316 
Tawa Power Scheme 307 
{Taxation 

Central Excise Duties 237 
Expenditure Tax 237 
Income Tax 238-39 
Nejv Taxes (1958-59) 221 
Tax on Capital Gains 231 
Wealth tax 231 

Taxation Enquiry Commission 75, 207 
TB Seals Sale Compaign 133 
TGM 137 
Tea 

Area under cultivation 344 
Exports 362, 364 
Production 344 
Tea Board 345 
Tea Replanting Fund 345 
Technical education 108 ff 
Telegrams 401 If 
Flash 403 
Human Life 403 
Number 402 
Photo 403 
Bates 597 
To follow 404 
Telephones 404-05 
Telephone Industry 335, 405 
Teleprinter Factory 335 
Telugu 

Best Book awarded 584 
Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akadcmi 579 

Praple speaking abroad 29 
People speaking in India 24 
Temperature 3 ff 
Tenancy Act 274 
Tenancy Reform 278 ff 
Territorial Armv 96 
•fcxtile Industry' 32 1, 322, 324, 325, 342 
Thoracic Survey Unit, Vellore 142 
Tilaiya Dam 310 
Timber 266 
Timber Industry 343 
Tobacco exports 362, 364 
Tobacco Council 356 
Tourist Bureau 392 
Tourist Information OlHcea 391 
Tpurist Traffic 391-92 
Tourist Traffic Branch 391 
Trade 

' Agreements 357-58 
Balance of 352 
Coastal 366 
Deficit 353 
Direction of 359 ff 
, External 352 ff 
• Inland 367 ff 
Pattern of 361-62 
Policy 355-56 
Terms of 362-64 
Trade Unions 415-16 
Transcription Service 171 , 

Travanrore .Minerals Iltd. 127 
Ttai'tiUr in India 392 
Tribal Areas of Assam 162 
Tribab 'olf Assam 45 


Tribes Advisory Councils 162 
Tribal Research Institutes 166 
Tripartite Machinery 414 
Tripura 
Area 575 
Budget 493-94 
Capital 493 

Chief Commissioner 493 
Population 575 
Territorial Council 493 
Tuberculosis 132-33 
Tuberculosis Association of India 133 
Tuberculosis Centres 133 
Tuberculosis Workers* Conference 133 
Tube Wells 262 
Tungabhadra Extension 308 
Tungabhadra High Level Canal 316 
Tungabhadra Irrigation Project 316 
Tungabhadra-Nellore Power Scheme 307 
Tungabhadra Power Generation Scheme 307 
Tungabhadra Project 302, 311 
Turkey 499 

Trusteeship Council 500 
Ukai Irrigation Project 316 
Ukai Power Scheme 307 
Umtynagar Steam Station 307 
Umtru Power Generation Scheme 307 
UMT Sanitorium 133 
Unani system of medicine 139 
Unemployment 192-93 
UNESCO 503-04 

UNESCO Expanded Programme of Techni- 
cal Assistance 109, 505 
UNESCO Scholarships 576 
Union of India 
Executive 36 
Judiciary 37 

Union and its territory 33 
Union and States 40 ff 
Legislative relations 40 
Administrative relations 41 
Union Public Service Commission 76 ff 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights 501 

United Nations Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade 501 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs 501 

United Nations Committee on Adminia 
trative Unions 500 

United Nations Emergency Force 95, 499 
United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund 132, 135, HI, 330, 
331, 504-05 

United Nations Organisation 498 
United Nations Scholarships 576 
United Nations Standing Committee on 
Petitions 500 

United Nations Sub-Committec on Freedom 
of Information 301 

United Nations Technical Assistance 505 
United Nations Population Commission 501 
United Nations Statistical Commission 501 
United Nations Transport and Communi- 
cation Commission 501 
United Nations Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee 501 

^ United Press of America 176 
United Press of India 175 
United Provinces Electric Supply Co. 303 
United Trades UmoP Congre^ 416 
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Universal Postal Union 507 

Universities 106 ff 

University Education 104-05, 103 

University Education Commission 103 

University Grants Commission 108 

Untouchability (Offences) Act 159 

Untouchability, measures to eradicate 159 ff 

Upper Keri Irrigation Project 316 

Uranium resources 14 

Urban Family Welfare Scheme 151 

Urban Post Offices 400 

Urban Population 25 ff 

Urdu 

Award for best book 584 
Organisations recognised by Sahitya 
Akademi 579 
U.S. Public Law 245 
U.S. Technical Cooperation Mission 131 
Utkal University 107 
Uttar Pradesh 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 571 

Area, district and taluk-wise 571 ff 
Area under prohibition 145 
Average annual earnings of factory 
workers 41 1 
Ayurvedic Colleges 585 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 482 
Capital 476 

Central grants-in-aid 219 
Council of Ministers 476 
Distribution of displaced persons 152 
Employment in factories 407 
Governor 476 

Help from Prime Minister’s National 
Relief Fund 157 
High Court Judges 477 
Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by Sangeet Natak Akademi 
583 

Irrigation works 315 
Language 476 

Legislative Assembly Members 477 ff 
Legislative Council Members 481 
Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 57-59 
Rajya Sabha 51 
Population 57 1 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and taluk-wise 
571 ff 

Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes 159 

Public Service Commission Members 477 
Seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 280 
Tibbiya Colleges 586 
Vaccinators 137 

Vadya Vrinda 117 I 

Vaids 137 

Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute 129, 132, 

H2 

Vamasadhara Irrigation Project 316 


Vanaspati Industry 337, 343 
Vande Mataram 32 
Vani 171 
Vanoli 171 

Vegetable Oil Industry 343 
Vehicles, Motor 385 
Venereal diseases 134 
Vice-President 36, 67 
Vidhan Parishad 
Committees of 66 
Constitutional provisions 39 
Control over executive 66 
Functions of 65 

Number of Seats in each State 64 
Officers of 65 
Procedure of 65 
Reservation of bills in 66 
Vidhan Sabha 
Committees of 66 
Constitutional provisions 39 
Control over executive 66 
Functions of 65 

Number of scats in each State 61 
Officers of 65 
Procedure of 65 
Reservation of bills in 66 
Vidur Irrigation Project 316 
Vikas Mandals 211 
Vikram University 107 
Village Housing Scheme 214 
•Village Industries 347 
Village Level Worker 213 
Village Panchayats 75, 275 
Visakhapatnam Shipyard 330 
Visual Publicity 185 
Visva Bharati University 99, 107 
Vividh Bharati 169 
Voice Frequency Telegraph 402 
Wages, regulation of 413 
Wage Boards 413 

Wage Board for Working Journalists 177, 413 

Wage Census Scheme 413 

Wagons 

Placed on line 373 
Progress of the Industry 339 
Usage 380 

Warrant of Precedence 539 
Water power 9 
Water resources 300 
Water supply 136-37 
Waterways, inland 336-87 
Wealth Tax 231 
Rates of 594-95 
Welfare Extension Projects 150 
Wells 262 
West Bengal 

Abolition of intermediaries 276-77 
Area 574 

Area, district and taluk-wisc 574 ff 
Average annual earnings of factory 
workers 411 
Ayurvedic Colleges 586 
Bhoodan Movement 286 
Budget 487-88 
Capital 483 

Central grants-in-aid 219 
Council of Ministers 483 
Distribution of Displaced Persons 152 
Employment in Factories 407 
Governor 483 

Help from Prime Minister's National Relief 
Fund 157 
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Hif^h Court Judges 483 

Institutions 

For higher education 105 
Recognised by SangccC Natak 
Akademi 583 
Irrigation Works 315 
Language 483 

Legislarive Assembly Members 484 ff 
Legislative Council Members 486-87 
Literacy 99 
Medical Colleges 585 
Parliament Members 
Lok Sabha 59 
Rajya Sabha 51 
Population 574 
Density of 21 

Distribution district and sub-division- 
wise 574 
Growth of 15 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes 159 

Public Service Commission Members 
483 

Seats Reserved for Scheduled Castes and 


Scheduled Tribes in Parliament and 
State Legislature 161 
Share in Central Taxes 219 
Tenancy Reform 280 
West Coast Canals 386-87 
Western Higher Technological Institute 109 
Western Shipping Corporation 388 
Wheat 361, 367 
Wool 361, 362 
Woolen Industry 337, 343 
Workers* Participation in Management 415 
Working Class Consumer Price Index 41 1-12 
Working Force 190 

Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) 
and Musccllaneous Provisions Act 177 
Workmen’s Compensation 416 
World Health Organisation 132, 141, 330, 
331, 504 

World Meteorological Organisation 507 
Tojana 184 
Youth Festival 112 
Youth Welfare 112-13 
Zamindari System 274 ff 
Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Com- 
mittee 382 



2ND FIVE YEAR PLAN IS IN OPERATION. FOR 
THE SUCCESS OF THIS PLAN EVERYBODY'S 
EFFORT IS NEEDED. 

WE TOO, TAKE PRIDE IN CONTRIBUTING OUR 
QUOTA BY MANUFACTURING THE QUALITY 
INCANDESCENT GOODS TO MEET THE COUN- 
TRY’S INCREASED DEMAND. 


designed for 

CONVENIENCE and 
EFFICIENCY 


frobhtfi preisure cooking itovoc^ 
blow lampi, gas-light lamps and 
gas mantlet were the first in 
their (last to be produced in 
India in the fear (920.... 

With continiioui improvemenCt 
gear after fear, thef are th§ 
best even (cKkiy 



IncUaHi futMit... 


r 





PRABHAT (*Tovi • lamp) PRODUCTS CO, PRIVATE LTD. 
NobI* Chimbprti Pinl Bazar Straal, Fori, Bombay . I, 




The JVIan 


The early smokers in England were brave and hardy soulsi 
The targets of poetasters, wits and frowning moralists, they 
had, in addition, to bear the heavy burden of their elaborate 
smoking paraphernalia. These consisted of sets of clay and 
ornamented pipes, an ivory box to hold up to a pound of 
tobacco, silver tongs to lift glowing embers to Light the pipe, a 
pick, a knife and a small scoop. Armed with this 'artillery^ as 
a contemporary writer dubbed the paraphernalia,, the smokers 
were to be seen at the Playhouses, at the taverns and at the other 
fashionable districts of London* 


From a fashion confined to an increpid few, smoking today has 
4yecome a simple pleasure, universally enjoyed. To provide this 
pleasure The Imperial Tobacco Company of India Limited 
manufacture the finest quality cigarettes that modern means and 
materials can produce. 







